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PREFACH. 


I wave been profoundly grateful for the results of the war with the 
rebellion. I belong to Wisconsin, and have sincerely desired to honor 
all her sons who went forth to battle, This history is in part the 
fruit of that desire. 

I was unwilling to write merely some memoranda of Wisconsin 
regiments. Such, collected by themselves, would not do justice to the 
State. The services of Wisconsin troops deserved to be set forth in 
their relation to the war in all its parts. I wished to present them 
along-side the deeds of others. I desired to place them in the galaxy 
of the Nation. This accounts for so much general history in this 
work. 

I could not be satisfied with writing the history of each regiment 
consecutively by itself, thus giving the last part of the war in the 
first part of the book, repeating each battle and campaign as many 
times as there were Wisconsin regiments in it, and giving only snatches 
of history in each instance. Hence I have divided the book into parts, 
arranged according to chronology and geography, and have grouped 
together the services of the different Wisconsin regiments in the same 
important events. In the battle of Gettysburg, Wisconsin had six 
regiments and one company. How many readers would ever learn 
‘ow much Wisconsin performed in that great conflict, unless the his- 

“jau should bring the services of her troops together by the side of 

ise from other States? In the battle of Stone River, Wisconsin 

’ five regiments and three batteries; in the Vicksburg campaign, 

cteen regiments and three batteries; in the Atlanta campaign, fit 

-n regiments and two batteries. Ought not a history of Wisconsin 
soldiers to group together their extensive and very valuable services 
in those great events, and plaze them in prominent view in a general 
history of the war? Yet, the ,lan of grouping could not be adopted, 
and the consecutive history of each regiment by itself be preserved. 
But the matter of this book is so arranged that the complete history 
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of every regiment can be perused in its due order by opening at differ- 
ent pages of the work. In general, each regiment has two chapters 
or sections—one for the early, and one for the later part of the war. 
The second or last chapter of each regiment or battery, contains a 
review of the preceding part, with the proper references to each other 
section or page. The Regimental Index also shows at a glance 
where each part of the regimental history may be found. The part 
taken by any regiment or battery in any battle or campaign should be 
read in connection with the whole account, for a due appreciation of 
its action. 

In making this book it has been necessary to give the first part of the 
manuscript to the printer before the latter part was written, I had not, 
therefore, the best facility for graduating the length of the several 
parts to each other. I have also felt the need of writing for several 
classes of persons. First, it would have been an inexcusable neglect 
to have omitted all notice of the discussion of principles at home when 
the rebellion commenced. For, to settle principles is to determine 
great events. Next, some parts of the book needed to be adapted to 
the general reader of the history of Wisconsin and the war, And 
thirdly, each soldier had a right to claim an account of his own regi- 
ment, with some statistical matter more interesting to himself and 
comrades than to others. And all who had lost near friends in the 
war, and the departed themselves, had almost the right to ask for an 
honorable enrollment of the dead. These facts account in part for the 
size of the book. 

The earlier events of the war are more minutely described than the 
later ones, because they then occupied more of the public attention, 
and had a wide influence or control over that which followed. Much 
of the space given to some of the early regiments is occupied by the 
general history of the nation at the time. 

The arrangement of the matter is such as to give first a history of 
events at the Hast to the battle of Gettysburg, and then at the West 
to the same date, or the fall of Vicksburg; then, at the West to the 
close of the war, concluding the history of each regiment and battery 
that were not engaged at the Hast; and finally, events at the East, 
with the completion of the history of such regiments and batteries as 
terminated their active duties there. 

In preparing the work, I have been indebted to Moore’s Rebellion 
Record, Greeley’s American Conflict, Victor’s History of the Southern 
Rebellion, first two volumes ; Abbott's History of Civil War in America, 
Headley’s Great Rebellion, first volume; the New American Cyclopedia, 
Coppee’s Grant and His Campaigns, Bowman & Irwin's Sherman and 
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His Campaigns, The Annual Reports of the Adjutant General of Wisconsin, 
and Quiner’s Military History of Wisconsin, though nearly all the mat- 
ter in common with the last named work has been derived from 
original sources through other channels. Many other books have been 
consulted. 

I am indebted in particular to the courtesy of Adjutant General 
Gaylord ; also to Assistant Adjutant General 8. Nye Gibbs, Quarter- 
master and Commissary General James M. Lynch, Assistant Adjutant 
General Proudfit, to several clerks in the Adjutant General’s office, 
particularly D. M. Sturges, and to Governors Lewis and Fairchild. 
Tn preparing the first chapter, I was much assisted by I. A. Lapham, 
LL.D. 

In collecting and compiling matter and preparing it for the press, I 
have heen aided, in the case of one regiment, by Rey, Edward Ehbs ; 
in that of two other and important ones, hy Mrs. M, W. Love; in the case 
of a few. by Rev. J. O. Sloan; in that of a considerable number, by 
Rev. W. E. Caldwell; and in still more by John A. Owen, Esq., 
formerly Lieutenant of the First Cavalry. 

In relation to specific regiments, I am indebted for matter as follows: 
In the case of the First (three months) Regiment, to Sergeant Tiram M. 
Booth; First Regiment (three years), to General Starkweather, and 
particularly to Lieutenant H. O. Montague; Second Regiment, to 
Governor Fairchild, and a journal kept by Lieutenant William Noble 
until he was killed, and then by Major Otis; Third, General Hawley 
and Sergeant George F. Rowell; Fifth, General Allen; Sixth, Major 
General Cutler; Seventh, much to Major Hoyt, and Serg. J. Harrison ; 
Eighth, Colonel Brittan ; Ninth, Major General Salomon; Thirteenth, 
L. P. Norcross; Nineteenth, particularly to Colonel Vaughan ; Twen- 
tieth, specially to Chaplain Walter; Twenty-first, particularly to Col. 
Fitch, also to Chaplain Clinton and General Hobart, and to the last 
for historical matter pertaining to other regiments; Twenty-fourth, 
Colonel McArthur, and James McAllister, Esq., and in one part espe- 
cially to Sanford J, Williams; Twenty-fifth, Chaplain Harwood ; 
Twenty sixth, General Winkler; Twenty-seventh, Lieutenant Colonel 
Brown ; ‘T'wenty-ninth, Colonel Gill; Thirtieth, Colonel Dill; Thirty- 
first, Major Ball; Thirty-third, particularly to Captain F. B. Burdick ; 
Thirty-sixth, specially to Colonel Warner; Sharpshooters, very much 
to Lieutenant Stevens; First Cavalry, very much to J. R. Barnett, 
Lieutenant by commission, Colonel Daniels, Colonel La Grange, Major 
Jones, Stanley EB. Lathrop; Second Cavalry, Major General Wash- 
burn, Colonel Stephens, to General Washburn also for general his- 
tory; Third Cavalry, John J. Jones ; Fourth Cavalry, General Bailey, 
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Major Durgin, N. H. Culver; First Heavy Artillery, Major Hubbell, 
Captain Jennings; First Battery, Captain Webster ; Seventh Battery, 
especially to Sergeant John E. Warren; Ninth Battery, Captain 
Dodge; Tenth Battery, very much to Lieutenant Fowler, to Captain 
Beebe, and Lieutenant Groesbeck; Thirteenth Battery, to Lieutenants 
Bristoll and Perrine; and to others credited on pages where their aid 
was received. Also to Adjutant D. Lloyd Jones, Sixteenth Regiment. 

The lists of the wounded, the best that could be obtained, have 
heen found quite defective, and some, for want of space, have neces- 
sarily been omitted. 

The steel plate portraits provided for this hook have been selected 
chiefly on the representative plan. Governors and Major Generals 
have been taken, for the former represented emphatically the State, 
and the latter the soldiers of the State. When the candidate for 
governor of one political party was selected, it seemed inappropriate 
not to select the candidate of the other party. The Sccretary of State 
and a prominent member of Congress had both served long and well 
in the army, hence they were chosen. The commander of the first 
Wisconsin regiment sent to the field, the one Wisconsin chaplain who 
became brevet brigadier general, and the youngest regimental com- 
manding officer of the State, perhaps of the Nation, have been selected. 
Several portraits of the worthy dead are given, and others would have 
been if obtained. I distinctly state that I believe many others were 
equally as brave and deserving ag some that haye been chosen, but the 
representative plan did not point to their selection, or I was not able 
to procure engravings of them. I reserve to myself the privilege of 
’ changes in the future. 

I am deeply conscious that this work has many imperfections. I 
can hardly hear to offer it to the public; but I have taken much pains 
to have it thorough and reliable, and hope it may have some value to 
Wisconsin citizens, 

_If errors are learned, corrections will be made in future editions, if 
published. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We have passed through an ordeal that ought to have a 
record; we have achieved a triumph that should receive a 
commemoration. Future years will give ampler opportunity 
for a perfect history; but now, while we are fresh from the 
scenes of war, before any of the remaining witnesses depart 
from the earth, the historic page should be commenced. To 
picture well the ditterence between war and peace, we need to 
be in close proximity to both. These four long years of bloody 
war have been terrible. We should have thought at first that 
we could never live through them. But strength has been 
given sufficient to our day. Our bravery, and patriotism, and 
endurance, have far exceeded our own estimate. 

Now, war has suddenly ceased. The long-protracted strug- 
gle of guerrillaism, feared by ourselves, and thedying in the 
last ditch, prophesied by our enemies, are eut short by their 
complete submission; and in place of them, the long proces- 
sions to the Capital, suing for pardon and restoration, tire our 
observation, and tempt to incredulity of their former treason. 
No more do we wait the events of long-anticipated battles—no 
more stand in trepidation lest the next telegraphic message or 
official report shall reveal to us the names of our sons, or 
brothers, or fathers, in the list of the wounded or the dead. 
No more do we look upon our young men with the fear that 
they may be fated to go down into the dust before the warfare 


shall end. No more do we picture the ambulance returning 
5) 
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from the battle-field, dripping with the flowing blood of the 
wounded aud dying, borne to the rude and comfortless field 
hospital. No more do we search our chests and drawers for 
lint und bandages to cheek the oozing blood from gaping 
wounds, fresh from the field of carnage; no more send out 
the messengers and delegates to minister to the suffering ones 
spared alive from the gory contest. 

The battles fought baffle all our powers of description; their 
number palls our very memory. But now, all is over. A 
woulerful shifting of the scenery has taken place. The black 
clouds of war have all rolled away beyond the horizon, never 
rnore, We trust, to rise upon our vision, Surely, ‘* This is the 
day which the Lord hath made; we will rejoice and be glad 
in it.” 

The part which Wisconsin has taken in this contest is the 
theme of this book. Wisconsin is our picture, but it needs 
the frame-work of the Union; itis our gem, but it needs the 
setting of the whole war. What battle has there been in 
which Wisconsin troops have not borne a part; what cam- 
paign in which they have not been conspicnous? What fleet 
has not carried her soldiers to the assault or the siege; what 
Sonthern prison has not confined and starved her sons; what 
lhospital has not nursed her sick and wounded troops; what 
cemetery does not contain their sleeping dust? Wisconsin 
in the War of the Rebellion, then, must set forth at least a 
summary of the history of the war. 

There are two modes of writing history. One produces the 
facts alone; the other embraces the causes of events also, and 
the philosophical thread that unites them together. Herodotus 
was a distinguished exemplar of the former kind; Moses be- 
longed rather to the latter class, for he sought for the beginning 
of Creation, Which of the two classes the writer of this book 
has songht for his model its pages will reveal, The fact of 
the difference is here noted, to indicate the reason for intro- 
ducing some topics embraced in the work. 
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Fiction can never be history. Partial history often becomes 
fiction. Some events it were always better to leave untold; 
but to omit any to the prejudice of the truth or the injury 
of justice, to leave them unrecorded, when thereby a character 
or a series of events may wear an aspect too flattering or too 
derogatory, is a crime in a historian that God may forgive 
on his repentance, but which man must always impute to him 
as a blot on his work and his memory. Those who by promi- 
nent deeds put themselves in the way of public history, must 
seck the grace of modesty to hear meekly all just praise, or the 
equanimity and firmness of justice to suffer the criticisms of 
the truth. The historian may write of the living, but if he is 
worthy of his office he will write of them with all the imparti- 
ality that would be easy and natural if both they and all their 
friends were among the dead. True history deals with the 
dead and unchangeable past. It cannot alter the truth. Tt is 
absolutely impotent to change what has been done. Praise 
cannot flatter it, blame cannot deter it. May such be the 
character of these pages. 
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WISCONSIN—EARLY HISTORY. 
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TERRITORY. 


To obtain an intelligent understanding of what Wisconsin has 
done, we need to consider what she is. To estimate what she 
is, we need to know her beginning; and some particulars ot 
her history it may be well to record in this place. 

Nicolét, a French missionary, tirst explored the country west 
of Lake Michigan, in 1639, only nineteen years after the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. He visited Green Bay and 
the Wisconsin River. Two fur traders penetrated to Green 
Bay in 1654. In 1665 Claude Allouez established a mission 
at La Pointe, on Lake Superior. This was probably the first 
settlement of Wisconsin; which was earlier than Charleston, 
8. C., was settled, and before William Penn founded Phila- 
delphia. Nicholas Perrot made the first voyage along the 
west shores of Lake Michigan in 1670. The French took 
formal possession of the North-West in 1671, and in the same 
year held the first treaty in this territory with the Indians, at 
Sault de Ste. Marie, or St. Mary’s Falls, which are in the strait 
connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. On June 17th, 1673, 
Marquette, a missionary and explorer, discovered the Missis- 
sippi River; and the same year, he, with Joliet, descended it to 
within three days’ journey of its mouth, in the vicinity of the 
point where De Soto and his party reached it in their explor- 
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ations in 1541. Marquette also made two voyages from Green 
Bay to Chicago in 1674; and in 1679 the first sail craft, “ The 
Griffin,” made atrip to Green Bay, and was lost. 

In 1679 La Salle made a voyage from Green Bay to St. 
Joseph's, opposite Chicago. Hennepin and DeLuth, in 1680, 
explored the Upper Mississippi. Probably the first military 
station in the territory now occupied by Wisconsin was estab- 
lished by Fonti, in 1680. Marquette’s journal and a map of this 
part of the country were published in France in 1681. In 1683 
Le Seur went down the Wisconsin River to the Mississippi; 
and in 1695 he erected a fort on un island in the Mississippi, 
below the St. Croix. In 1699 Rev. John Buisson de St. 
Comez coasted Lake Michigan from Green Bay, and passed 
the mouth of the Milwaukee River November 10th. In the 
vear 1700 Le Seur made a voyage up the Mississippi in search 
of copper ore, and in 1719 Francis Renalt, with two hundred 
miners, explored the upper part of the river. The French 
built a fort at Green Bay in 1726. Prairie du Chien was first 
settled in the sume year, and in 1755 the French established 
a fort there. 

In 1761 the English, under Lieutenant Gorell, occupied 
Green Bay; and on February 10th, 1763, all of New France 
surrendered to Great Britain. The laws of Canada were 
extended over the North-West in 1766, and in that year and 
the two following, Jonathan Carver traveled through the 
country; and afterwards twice sought to have confirmed to 
him a grant of territory by Congress, which was denied. The 
North-Western Fur Company was organized in 1774; the first 
grist-mill was built, at Green Bay, in 1780. In 1786 Julian 
Dubuqne explored the lead mines of the Upper Mississippi. 
The ordinance of Congress for the government of the North- 
Western Territory was passed July 13th, 1787, and in 1796 
the sume year that Prairie du Chien surrendered to the 
Americans, the laws of the North-Western Territory were ex- 
tended over this part of the country. : 

In 1815 the United States established a trading post at 
Prairie du Chien, and in 1818 the first grist-mill was built 
there. In 1819 the first saw-mill was erected, on Black River, 
by Constance A. Andrews; and in the same year Fort Snel- 
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ling was built and oceupied. October 26th, 1818, the counties 
of Brown and Crawford were organized, covering the whole 
State, Thomas Nuttall, the botanist, explored Wisconsin in 
1809. The first Post Office in the Territory was established 
at Green Bay in 1821; the first Court was held in Brown 
county, July 12th, 1824, James D. Doty being appointed 
Judge the same year; the first term of the United States 
Court was held at Green Bay, October 4th, 1824; the first 
steamboat appeared on Lake Michigan in 1826, although the 
first one at Chicago was not till 1832; and the first newspaper 
(Green Bay Intelligencer) was printed at Green Bay in 1833. 
Colonel Ebenezer Childs built the first frame house erected in 
Wisconsin, at Green Bay (formerly Navarino) in 1825. It was 
for Judge Doty. In that year Colonel W. 8. Hamilton, son of 
the distinguished Alexander Hamilton, drove the first cattle to 
Green Bay, for the use of the troops there. Mary C. Irwin 
afterwards Mrs. Mitchell, daughter of Robert Irwin and wife, 
was the first American child born in what is now Wisconsin ; 
her mother (Mrs. Irwin) was from Erie, Pa, Charles Doty, 
son of Judge Doty, was probably the first American male child 
born within the boundaries of the State. 

A treaty with the Indians was made at St. Louis, November 
3rd, 1804, in which Southern Wisconsin was purchased, but 
certain lands were relinquished to them again in 1816, except- 
ing nine miles square around Prairie du Chien. In 1817 a 
treaty of peace and friendship was made with the Menomonees, 
at St. Louis, and in 1826, at the same place, one with the 
Chippewas; both of which afterward received amendments; 
and in 1829 a treaty was made with the Winnebagos, at Prairie 
du. Chien. The Oneida and Stockbridge Indians settled near 
Green Bay in 1821, and in the subsequent year purchased 
Jands in that vicinity. 

Early travelers in the territory found the Chippewas on 
lands near Lake Superior, and even then they were at war 
with the Sioux or Dacotah Indians, located at the head waters 
of the Mississippi. The Kickapoos, Mascontens, Menomo- 
nees, Miamis, and Winnebagos, were also residents here; and 
later came the Fox, Sauk, and Potawatomies. Little Crow, the 
head chief of the Sioux Indians, and his son Little Crow, were 
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famous Indians here; and for once assisted the English, in 
1813, in their war against the Americans. Black Hawk made 
his home in Wiseonsin for many years. His possessions were 
first along the Rock River, in the southern part of the terri- 
tory; and afterward farther north, in Columbia County, 
extending westward to the Wisconsin River. In that part 
was the scene of the Black Hawk war. One of the distin- 
guished chiets known by the name Hole-in-the-day, was also 
a resident here. Oshkosh was another noted Indian of the 
territory. When the Menomonee Indians came once to be 
without a chief, in consequence of the death of the last one 
in the hereditary male line, Oshkosh was selected by Governor 
Cass and Colonel McKinney to be the head chief. For many 
years previous to his death, he came frequently, and with much 
delight, to the village, afterward the city ealled by his name. 

At Milwankee (the Indian name being Manawahkiah) 
Jacques Vieux settled in 1816, and September 14th, 1818, 
Solomon Juneau established a trading post there, but not till 
1835 did the settlement of the place fully commence, and G. 
W. Jones was that year elected a delegate to Congress. The 
first legislature of the territory convened at Belmont, October 
25th, 1836, and the seat of government was established at 
Madison, December 3d, the same year. Belmont is situated 
in Lafayette County, in the south-western part of the State, 
and took its name from Belle Mountain, a high and beautiful 
sput near it. The Territorial Legislature passed a vote for a 
State Government, April 4th, 1846; Congress authorized sucha 
government, August 6th, and a territorial Convention adopted 
a State Constitution, December 16th, the same year. In 
April, the following year, that Constitution was rejected by a 
vote of the people, and a new one was adopted in Convention, 
February Ist, 1848, and by the people the next month, March 
13th, when Wisconsin became the thirtieth of the Union of 
States, the seventeenth admitted under the federal Consti- 
tution. 

The French had governmental possession here ninety-three 
years, from 1670 to 1763. From the last date to 1794, thirty- 
one years, the British had possession and rule. After that, 
the State of Virginia held claim until she ceded all the “ terri- 
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tory north-west of the Ohio River” to the United States, and 
Wisconsin was a long time under the Territorial Government 
established in Ohio. In 1800, July 4th, the Indiana Territory 
was organized, and Wisconsin was embraced in it until 1809, 
when Illinois Territory was organized, including Wisconsin ; 
and when Illinois became a State, April 18th, 1818, Wiscon- 
sin was attached to Michigan Territory, which was organized 
January 11th, 1805. In this relation she continued eighteen 
years, until July 4th, 1836, when the “ Territory of Wisconsin” 
was organized, and Henry Dodge appointed Governor. As 
Dr. Lapham remarks, “ Within the space of one hundred 
and sixty-six years, Wisconsin has been successively ruled by 
two kings, one State (Virginia), and four Territories. 

Wisconsin once embraced all that territory between the 
Mackinaw Straits and Lake Superior. Buta difficulty arising 
between Ohio and Michigan, relative to the boundary line in 
the vicinity of Toledo and the Maumee River, Congress settled 
the question by giving Ohio all she wanted, and compensating 
Michigan by a grant of all she now possesses beyond her own 
peninsula, a large extent of country naturally belonging to 
Wisconsin. There was also a political motive at the time to 
bring Michigan into the Union. 

Furthermore, when the North-Western Territory was ceded 
by Virginia, that State made the stipulation that among the 
States which might thereafter be formed from the territory, 
the dividing line should run through the southern extremity 
of Lake Michigan. But when the State of Illinois was carved 
out, by some management it was arranged that her northern 
boundary should lie about sixty miles north of the stipulated 
line. Thus was Wisconsin deprived of the site of Chicago. 
By these methods she has suffered an improper reduction of 
her size at each end, her loss being occasioned by the accqnisi- 
tiveness of her two sister States, Ohio and Illinois, and by 
some Congressional political schemes. Governor Doty at- 
tempted in Congress to regain from Illinois the lost southern 
territory of Wisconsin, but in vain. 


CHAPTER II. 


WISCONSIN—EXTENT, GROWTH, AND PROSPERITY. 


LOCATION AND EXTENT.—ELEVATION AND CLINATE.— LUMBER AND MIN- 
ERALS.— LANDS,— AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTIONS, STOCK, AND MANUFAC- 
TURES.—BANKS AND RAILROADS.—VALUATION OF PROPERTY.—POPU- 
LATION AND ITS INCREASE.—PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL FUNDS, AND 
CHILDREN.—COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES.— BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 
— FUNDS FOR THE WAR.—THE TROOPS THE STATE HAS FURNISHED ; 
SERVICE PERFORMED; THE LOSS BY DEATH.—THE EXTRA PAY TO SOL- 
DIERS AND THEIR FAMILIES. 


Wisconstn is situated between latitude 42° 30’ and 47° North, 
and longitude 87° 30’ and 92° 30’ West. The extreme ex- 
tent of the State, both east and west, and north and south, is 
about three hundred miles. It contains about 56,000 square 
miles, or 35,840,000 acres. It is divided into fifty-eight 
counties. 

The State stands on a high table, or plain, without being 
anywhere mountainous. The lowest part of its surface is that 
of Lake Michigan, which is five hundred and seventy-eight 
feet above the level of the sea. The descent of the Missis- 
sippi river from Prescott, the northern point where it begins 
to bound the State on the west, through two hundred miles to 
the southern extremity, where it leaves the State, is on the 
average five inches per mile. 

At Portage City the Wisconsin and Fox rivers nearly touch 
each other. Their waters sometimes intermingle, and a canal 
joins them. Thence the Wisconsin descends westward and 
southward, in obedience to the valley of the Mississippi; from 
that point the Fox descends northward, falling one hundred 
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and seyenty feet from Lake Winnebago to Green Bay; and 
the Rock river, rising in that part of the State, thence takes 
its rapid southern course. All this gives a fine conformation 
of country, and insures a healthy climate. 

The land is well divided between prairie and timber, both 
plains and forests abounding in much beauty and grandeur. 
The pine regions yield immense quantities of lumber. The 
grains and grasses grow luxuriantly, and rich deposits of lead, 
and some copper and zinc, are found in parts of the State. 
Few States are capable of yielding such a variety of produc- 
tions; few are so well qualified by nature for becoming inde- 
pendent of other parts of the world, if that were desirable. 

According to the United States Census of 1860, there were 
8,746,036 acres of improved, and 4,153,134 acres of unim- 
proved lands, and this indicates, says Dr. Lapham, “ that only 
about one-fifth of the whole area of the State has been appro- 
priated to farming purposes.” Yet the yearly products— 
agricultural, mineral, and manufacturing—are immensely 
large, as those of 1864, according to the census of 1865, will 
show. As this work is so particularly for Wisconsin readers, 
it may not be amiss to give the complete list. 

Apples, 113,649 bushels, valued at $119,619; wheat, 1,063,- 
338 acres, 8,842,466 bushels, $9,188,013; barley, 47,611 acres, 
385,047 bushels, $416,432; rye, 54,001 acres, 430,028 bushels, 
$374,116; oats, 412,183 acres, 9,563,480 bushels, $4,515,809; 
buckwheat, 18,064 acres, 246,048 bushels, $177,605; corn, 
307,837 acres, 7,210,434 bushels, $4,568,494; beans and peas, 
11,850 acres, 168,577 bushels, $193,852; cloverseed, 583,778 
pounds, $117,121; timothy and other grass seeds, 9,643 bush- 
els, $35,472; flax, 58,770 pounds, $17,317; flaxseed, 14,608 
bushels, $29,192; hemp, 20,439 pounds, $1,853; hay, 558,753 
acres, 611,247 tons, $5,056,714; potatoes, 63,790 acres, 4,092,- 
022 bushels, $1,779,754; butter, 10,302,728 pounds, $2,306,043; 
cheese, 1,097,808 pounds, $177,038; sorghum, 1,736 acres, 
yielding 17,802 pounds of sugar, valued at $2,215, and 138,607 
gallons of molasses, $151,345; maple sugar, 764,518 pounds, 
$146,574; molasses, 33,586 gallons, $41,429; honey, 320,735 
pounds, $78,665; grapes, 48,935 pounds, $7,946; wine, 
16,031 gallons, $21,261; cattle and calves, on hand, 447,898 
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head, $6,459,526—slaughtered, 94,057 head, $2,358,320; hogs, 
on hand, 327,234 head, $1,144,565—slaughtered, 258,843 head, 
$4,984,965; horses and mules, 143,511 head, $10,069,150; 
sheep and lambs, on hand, 1,038,999 head, $2,550,802—slaugh- 
tered, 39,367 head, $129,375. 

Wool, 2,584,019 pounds, $1,915,248; woolen fabrics, 320,078 
yards, $359,294; leather, 1,150 pounds reported, $882,260; 
boots and shoes, 240,158 pairs, $816,954; cotton goods, 
$19,360; paper, $396,565; linseed oil, 9,608 gallons, $13,949; 
whiskey, 396,871 gallons, $551,702; copper, $400, reported 
manufacturing valuation; iron, 2,154,944 pounds of pig, 
$128,456—castings, $470,384; lead, smelted, $272,900—raised, 
$783,209; earthen, ware, $48,220—drain tile, 1000, $450; 
agricultural implements and machinery, $1,708,116; lumber, 
sawed, 223,810,452 feet, $2,588,846; shingles, 190,378,000 in 
number, $598,669; cabinet ware, $1,208,305; wagons, 6,473, 
$487,847; woed and willow ware, $622,414; capital invested in 
manufactures, $5,524,241; beer, 2,080 barrels, reported, $24,- 
160; hops, 385,538 pounds, $135,127. 

The number of banks in the State October Ist, 1865, was 
twenty-one, with an aggregate capital of $801,000. The 
railroads reporting to the State are eight in number, having a 
total length af 1,638 miles. The capital actually subscribed 
for them was $33,849,473. Number of through passengers, 
280,205; number of way passengers, 1,622,688. Amount re- 
ceived for transportation, $10,139,517.69; amount reeeived for 
passengers, $2,044,045.60; amount of taxes paid, $362,088.48, 
“Our railroads already within our own State draw the pro- 
ducts from 28,000 square miles. This extent of country is 
capable of sustaining, at a moderate rate per square mile, 
more than two millions of people.”* 

From 1840 to 1860, twenty years, the cereal crop of the 
State grew from 1,020,000 bushels to 56,051,000 bushels. The 
cereal crop of 1861 was 31,414,000 bushels greater than the 
whole of that of all the New England States. Our wheat crop 
of that year was 3,000,000 bushels greater than that of Ohio, 
New York, and all the New England States combined, for 


* Hon. E. D. Holton, November 22d, 1858, 
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1860, and more than the entire wheat crop of Canada. The 
area of our farms is more than that of the entire State of 
Massachusetts. The value of our farming lands increased from 
$28,500,000 in 1850, to $131,000,000 in 1860. In 1850 we had 
1,046,000 acres of lands under cultivation; in 1860, 3,746,036 
acres, Our exports in 1840 were, in value, $53,000; in 1848 
they had risen to $3,328,000; and in 1862, to upward of 
$20,000,000. 

The whole amount of taxable lands in the State, September 
80th, 1865, was 17,563,316.52 acres, the aggregate valua- 
tion of which was $91,453,693.54. The aggregrate valuation 
of city and village property was $33,151,291.10. The aggre- 
gate valuation of all real property was $124,604,984.64. 

The population in 1850 was only 3,245. Ten years later it 
had increased to 30,945. Tn 1850 it was 305,391, and in 1860, 
776,455. The increase frorn 1830 to 1840 was 854 per cent. ; 
from 1840 to 1850, 887 per cent.; and from 1850 to 1860, 154 
per cent. No State of the Union ever before grew as fast in 
population for ten years, as Wisconsin did from 1840 to 1850, 
Illinois increased in that time only 79 per cent., and Iowa 346 
per cent., although the latter State is only two years older than 
Wisconsin. From 1810 to 1820 Indiana gained 500 per cent. 
and from 1830 to 1840 Michigan increased 571 per cent. 
These two States make the nearest approach to the increase 
of Wisconsin — 887 per cent. from 1840 to 1850—except Min- 
nesota since that decade. The ratio of increase in the United 
States from 1850 to 1860, was only 353 per cent.; in the 
North-West, only 68 per cent.; in Wisconsin, 150 per cent. ; 
and in Minnesota, 2,761 per cent. Wisconsin is the second 
State in the Union distinguished for rapidity of growth.* 

By the census of 1865, the whole number of inhabitants was 
868,937. Only 2,159 are enumerated as “ colored,”—iess than 
one four hundredth part of the whole—and some of these 
may be Indians. The deaf and dumb persons are 185 males, 
123 females; the blind, 120 males, 78 females; the insane, 
103 males, 106 females; the idiotic, 130 males, 75 females, 
Of all these unfortunate classes 917 are white, one is black, 536 


* Hon. Thomas Whitney. 
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are natives of the United States, 50 of Great Britain, 83 of 
Ireland, 152 of Germany, 45 of Norway, and 51 of other 
countries. 

The provision of the State for public schools has been mag- 
nificent, and will hand down immeasurable blessings to future 
generations. ‘The school fund is derived from the proceeds 
of sales of lands granted to the State by Congress, being the 
sixteenth section (or square mile) of every township (of thirty- 
six square miles each) in the State; the grant of 500,000 acres, 
made on the admission of Wisconsin as a State, in 1848; one- 
fourth of the proceeds of the sales of swamp lands; five per 
cent. on the proceeds of the sales of government lands; and 
certain penalties, fines, and forfeitures.” * 

The school fund income during the fiscal year ending 
September 30th, 1865, which was apportioned by the State 
Superintendent to the several counties of the State for the 
support of common schools, was $163,281.48. The normal 
school fund income for the same year, was $12,225.24. The 
State university fund income was $11,757.77. 

The number of children in the State in 1865, over four and 
under twenty years of age, was 335,582, The number of 
pupils who attended public schools was 223,067. The number 
of children who did not attend public schools was 112,515. The 
number of teachers employed was 7,532. The average wages 
of male teachers per month was $36.45, the average wages of 
female teachers, $22.24. The State school fund apportioned 
was $151,816.54; total amount expended during the year for 
the support of public schools, $1,036,068.57; cash value of 
school houses and sites, $1,669,770.06. An act of Congress, 
passed July 2d, 1862, donates to Wisconsin 240,000 acres of 
land for the purpose of establishing an agricultural college, in 
which it is intended to join a military education with other parts. 

Other educational institutions, designed for more advanced 
pupils, are Beloit College, at Beloit, founded in 1847; Law- 
rence University, at Appleton, founded in 1849; the State 
University, at Madison, founded in 1851; Racine College, at 
Racine; Ripon College, at Ripon; Wayland University, at 
Beaver Dam; Milwaukee Female College, at Milwaukee ; and 
other academies and ladies’ seminaries of a high grade. 

* Dr. Lapham, in ‘‘ New American Cyclopedia.” 
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The institution for the education of the blind, at Janegville, 
was opened in 1850, at which no charge is made for board or 
tuition to pupils from the State. The institution for the deaf 
and dumb, at Delavan, was established in 1852, at which no 
charge for board and tuition is made to pupils from the State, 
between the ages of ten and thirty. The hospital for the 
insane, near Madison, received patients as early as 1860, 
though the buildings were incomplete, and are still needing 
enlargement. The whole number of patients in the institution 
in 1864, was two hundred and fifty-seven. The State Reform 
School, at Waukesha, was opened in 1860, where boys under 
fifteen and girls under fourteen years are received, and 
generally with much profit.* The farm contains seventy acres. 
The whole number of children in the school in the fiscal year 
ending in 1864, was two hundred and forty-five, of which 
number ninety were discharged during the year, The State 
Prison, at Waupun, was established in 1851, at which about 
seven hundred convicts were admitted during the first ten 
years, and one hundred and twenty were in confinement there 
October Ist, 1864, Its inmates will always be lessened by a 
judicious, healthy education in our public schools. 

Governor Fairchild states, in his message to the legislature, 
January 11th, 1866, that there has been paid out of the State 
treasury for war purposes, since the beginning of the rebellion 
to the first day of January, 1866, not less than $3,900,000, 
Also, that there has been raised by counties, cities, and towns, 
for war purposes, up to June Ist, 1865, $7,752,505.67; and that 
the total expended by the State is $11,652,505.67, of which 
sum $762,403.09 has been reimbursed by the General Gov- 
erument, He also gives the following: 


The State has furnished, under all calls from the General Government, fifty-two 
regiments of infantry, four regiments and one company of cavalry, one regiment 
(of twelve batteries) of heavy artillery, thirteen batteries of light artillery, one com- 
pany of sharpshooters, and three brigade bands, besides recruits for the navy and 
United States organizations, numbering in all 91.379, of which number 79,934 
were volunteers, and 11,445 drafted men and substitutes. 


* The building of this institution was burned on the night of January 10th, of 
the present year, but will soon be rebuilt. 
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“The total quota of the State under all calls during the war ig 90,116. 

‘In the settlement of the accounts with the General Government, the State stands 
credited with 1,263 men, as an excess over all calls, a gratifying evidence of the 
devoted patriotism of the people of Wisconsin. 

‘The total military service from the State has been about equal to one in every 
nine of the entire population, or one in every five of the entire male population, 
und more than one from every two voters of the State. 

‘<The losses, by deaths alone, omitting all other casualities, are 10,752, or about 
one in every cight in the service.” 


Of the State expenditures for the fiscal year ending Septem- 
ber 30th, 1865, the sum of $200,900.00 was for extra pay to 
soldiers, and the sum of $1,030,537.36 for extra pay to soldiers 
supporting. families, a disbursement it were ungrateful and 
wicked ever to regret. 

The whole amount of State debt, as given by Governor 
Fairchild, in his message of January 11th, 1866, is as follows: 
State bonds held by individuals, $747,700; State bonds held 
by trust funds, $194,100; certificates of indebtedness, trust 
funds, $700,000; temporary loan from trust funds, $665,000; 
currency receipts issued by the treasurer, $359,753; total, 
$2,604,553. Of which there is due, to the school fund, 
$1,156,100; to the normal school fund, $313,000; to the 
university fund, $88,000; whole amount due trust funds, 
$1,557,100. 

The revenues of the State for the last fiscal year, were 
estimate] as follows: Balance in State treasury, September 
30th, 1865, $185,263.01; bank tax (estimated), $36,000; from 
railroads and insurance companies, $196,000; tax on suits, 
licenses, and boarding United States convicts, $4,500; trust 
funds available for war purposes, $200,000; State tax, 
$900,278.76; due from the United States, on war claims, 
probably to be paid the present year, $160,000; total revenues, 
$1,682,041.77. 

A score of years in Wisconsin has produced wonders; in a 
physical and intellectual sense a nation has been born in a day. 
The world’s history has never seen the equal, unless in some 
other north-western State of the Union. But for rapidity and 
extent of growth, with the same amount of territory, it is be- 
lieved that even the north-west can not produce another such 
example. 


CHAPTER III. 


SLAVERY, AS A CAUSE OF THE REBELLION. 


EARLY HISTORY OF AMERICAN SLAVERY.—TESTIMONY OF THE REVOLU- 
TIONARY FATHERS AGAINST IT.—AN APOSTACY ON THE 80BJECT.,— 
ANTI-SLAVERY GUARANTEES REPEALED.—-THREE ERAS OF LEGISLA- 
TION.—RE-OPENING OF THE 8LAVE TRADE.—CORRUPTING AND DES- 
POTIC POWER OF SLAVERY. 


Ture can be no thorough acquaintance with any subject 
without understanding its causes. Before the outbreak of the 
rebellion, our country was in general enjoying a great degree 
of secular and social prosperity. Why the rebellion arose, 
producing such a wonderful change in the avocations of so- 
ciety and the relations of man to man, is a question that will 
not be passed by. It will be examined and discussed until the 
thoughts of men are settled into nearly one opinion, There 
are two legitimate modes of investigating this or any other 
subject. One begins with the effects, and traces back to a 
cause; the other commences with some supposed causes, and 
ascertains whether they have produced the etfects. It will be 
in vain, at least in the outset, to assume that slavery has no 
relation to the causes of the rebellion. Old as this nation is, 
itis singular that the history of slavery has been no better 
understood, Tlistory always has instruction. TIe who studies 
it will aequire wisdom. Some one has suggested that history 
is God’s commentary on the deeds of man. The history of 
‘slavery shows what the Almighty thinks of it. No complete 
knowledge of the late war can be gained without a review of 
the history of slavery in this country. 

Slavery existed in America before its discovery by Colum- 
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bus. Tn Mexico, then the most removed from the savage state 
except Peru, the system of slavery was a apecial subject of 
levislation, The greater portion of the world then aecepted 
of slavery. But the traflic in slaves had for some time been 
diminishing. In European countries there was not a wide 
disposition to import and employ African slaves, as their labor 
there was not deemed very profitable. But the discovery and 
opening of America gave a new ficld for the extension of this 
institution, and the English, the French, the Dutch, the Span- 
inrds, and the Portuguese, eagerly engaged in the trade that 
should supply the new world with slave labor. Even royalty 
lusted with desire to share in the profits. Queen Elizabeth is 
charged with receiving a portion of the gains made by Sir 
John Tlawkins, the first Englishman who commanded a regu- 
lur slaver. Charles LL and James IL. were members of one 
of the tour English companies chartered under the Stuarts for 
the purpose of carrying on the African slave trade, The first 
eluves brought to the territory afterwards occupied by the 
original thirteen States, were sold from a Dutch vessel at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1620, the same year that the pilgrim 
refugees from religions bondage landed on Plymouth Rock. 
Slavery was early introduced into most parts of the country. 
The Indians were enslaved as well as negroes. The son of 
King Philip was sold as a slave. Previous to 1776, it is sup- 
posed that 300,000 African slaves had been brought to the 
colonies. Some of the colonies had remonstrated against the 
introduction of more slaves, but were overruled by the mother 
country. The continental Congress passed a law in the year 
of the declaration of Independence, and in accordance with its 
spirit, forbidding the introduction of more slaves; but so un- 
willing are mankind to give up all their sins, that when the 
Constitution was adopted, 1788, it was forbidden to terminate 
the slave traffic before the year 1808. Vermont abolished 
slavery in 1777, before she was admitted to the Union. 
r ica prohibited the slave trade in 1798. The United 

States were at that time in advance of other nations in the 
spirit of opposition to slavery. Our nation began her history 
with a general aversion to slavery, apd this fecling prevailed 
quite as much or more at the South, in some parts, than in 
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portions of the North. Some of the Southern States abolished 
the slave trade, while some Northern States still continued it. 
In 1787, the year previous to the adoption of the Constitution, 
an ordinance was passed excluding slavery from the north- 
western territory; and that was supported by Southern men. 
Indeed, when the nation began its existence, the most dis- 
tinguished and more noble men all over the land regarded 
slavery as inconsistent with the principles of freedom adopted 
by the States, and on which they declared their independence, 
and as at war with the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 
They expected that before the shining, rising sun of intelli- 
gence and prosperity, slavery would sink into more and more 
ugliness in the common view, and finally disappear forever. 

Iu testimony of this, call up that most honored of all nares 
in American history, George Washington. In a letter to the 
distinguished Robert Morris, he declared in regard to slavery, 
“There is not a man living who wishes more sincerely than 
Ido to see a plan adopted for the abolition of it, and this, so 
far as my suffrage will go, shall never be wanting.” Ie wrote 
to Lafayette, commending him for his anti-slavery views and 
practice, and then said, ‘“* Would to God a like spirit might 
diffuse itself generally into the minds of the people of this 
country.” To John F. Mercer he wrote, “It being among 
my first wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in 
this country may be abolished by law.” Ilis practice measur- 
ably corresponded with his precepts. Washington could not 
bear to die and leave any whom he had held in the relation of 
slave still subject to that bondage. He emancipated them all 
by will, expressing his regret that he had not been able to 
effect that object in his lifetime. 

When Washington became the first President of the United 
States he was in sentiment an abolitionist, as the term was 
then used, and as it properly means still. Associated with 
him in that office was John Adams, as Vice-President, who 
had declared that ‘‘ consenting to slavery is a sacriligious breach 
of trust.” He was the second President. Thomas Jefferson, 
the third President, as early as 1774, in a document which he 
laid before the convention of his own State (Virginia), affirmed 
that “the abolition of domestic slavery is the greatest object 
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of desire in these colonies, where it was unhappily introduced 
in their infant state.” That immortal document drawn by his 
pen, the Declaration of Independence, aflirmed that ‘all men 
are created free and equal, aud endowed by their Creator with 
inalienable rights to life and liberty.” Again, those words 
have been almost too often quoted to bear repetition, in which 
Jetterson declared, “That he trembled for his country when he 
thought of her slavery, and remembered that God is just.” 
Ilow well he might have trembled had he known the terrible 
civil war to which slavery or some other cause has finally led! 

Tu the debates on the adoption of the Constitution of this 
couutry, the fourth President, James Madison, said he 
“thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution the idea of 
property in man.” A conspicuous name in our early history 
is that of Alexander Hamilton. He was a member and second 
president of the Manumission Society of New York, and 
signed a solemn petition for those, as it was expressed, who, 
“though free by the laws of God, are held in slavery by the /aws 
of the State.’ John Jay, who was the first president of the 
New York Abolition Society, and was nominated by Wash- 
ington, and appointed by Congress the first Chief Justice of 
the United States—John Jay held that slavery was an “ in} 
quity,” “a sin of crimson die,” against which ministers of the 
gospel should preach, and Government seek in every way to 
abolish. “ Were I in the legislature,” he wrote, “I would 
present a bill for the purpose with great care, and I would 
never cease moving it till it became a law, or I ceased to be a 
member. Till America comes into this measure, her prayers 
to Heaven will be impious.” In the national convention 
Gouvernenr Morris, of Pennsylvania, most emphatically 
atirmed that he “would never concur in upholding do- 
mestic slavery. It was a nefarious institution. It was the 
curse of Tleaven.” 

Another distinguished name of that day, who in his time 
stood at the head of the American bar, as Webster did in his, 
was Pinckney, of Maryland, Tle exclaimed in the Honse of 
Delegates of that State, “ By the eternal principles of justice, 
no man in the State has a right to hold his slave for a single 
hour.” And he went on to speak against slavery in a man- 
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ner that, fifty years afterwards, in any slave State, would have 
brought upon him a mob, perhaps would have doomed him 
to a coat of tar and feathers, or to a halter on the next 
tree. Maryland has finally done honor to the name of Wil- 
liam Pinckney in adopting her anti-slavery constitution. The 
eloquent and immortal Patrick ILenry, though himself a slave- 
holder, instead of justifying his conduct and attempting to 
bolster up the institution, said, “I will not, I can not justify 
it. However culpable my conduct, I will so far pay my 
devoir to virtue as to own the excellence and rectitude of her 
precepts, and lament my want of conformity to them.” 
He said, in his will, “I give to my slaves their freedom, to 
which my conscience tells me they are justly entitled.” Coneerning 
a conspicuous Northern man in Congress, he said, “ Sir, I 
envy neither the head nor the heart of that man from the 
North who rises here to defend slavery upon principle.” In 
1775 was formed the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, still in 
existence afew years ago, of which Benjamin Franklin was 
the first president, and Benjamin Rush the first secretary. In 
1780 that society sent a memorial to Congress, bearing the 
offivial signature of “ Benjamin Franklin, President,” praying 
that body to “ devise means for removing the inconsistency of 
slavery from the American people,” and to “step to the very 
verge of its power for discouraging every species of traffic in 
the persons of our fellow men; and entreating that body 
*that it would be pleased to countenance the restoration of 
liberty to those unhappy men who alone, in this land of free- 
dom, are degraded into perpetual bondage.” In 1787 Dela- 
ware ptssed a law prohibiting the introduction of any ‘negro 
or mulatto slaves into the State for sale or otherwise;” and 
three years after that, a slave hired in Maryland, and brought 
into the State, was declared free under that statute. In 1787 
the Synod of the Presbyterian Church, now called the General 
Assembly, in a pastoral letter to the churches they represented, 
“strongly recommended the abolition of slavery, with the in- 
struction of the negroes in literature and religion.” 

Such were the sentiments of the fathers of this nation. 
They had great weight in effecting the abolition of slavery in 
the seven northern of the thirteen original States. And abo- 
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lition societies existed in at least four of the remaining six,— 
viz., Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, aud 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, when they were formed. 

But the country was doomed to suffer an aposracy on this 
subject. Slowly, insidiously, there begun to bea change. The 
atate of society at the South, the absence of Puritan tastes and 
doctrines, and the existence of an old aristocratic sentiment 
there, the occupation of the people, and the climate of the 
territory, favored the continuance of slavery in the southern 
portion of the Union. But present profit was the mighty influ- 
ence. Tt was convenient and promising to wealth to own 
laborers. The trafic in human beings became profitable, A 
slave child at the South commanded treasure in the market, 
while at the North it could hardly be given away. The slave 
trade at the South having been cut off in 1808, slave breeding 
there became a source of profit. The Southern people began 
to recede from the anti-slavery sentiments that attended the 
wisdom of their fathers. The invention of the cotton gin 
prodigiously increased the value of cotton, and that the value 
of slaves; and thus that which was given as a blessing was 
perverted to a curse, Two distinguished orators of this 
country have recently declared, that the cotton gin was the 
leading instrument in effecting a change of sentiment on the 
subject of slavery, from that of the fathers. That truth now 
is generally admitted; yet it is not a new argument. Twenty 
years ago the change of anti-slavery sentiment at the South 
was, here at the North, attributed by many to the agitations 
of Abolitionists; but even then it was replied that the rise in 
the value of colton was at the bottom of the reversion. How 
untrustworthy are the opinions of those who believe simply 
according to the profit—whose faith is in money and not 
principle! 

» Slavery was planted in the original colonies chiefly through 
British influence and authority. It was to promote British 
commerce by giving wider extension to the execrable, nefarious 
slave trade, That was emphatically in the days of England’s 
shame. For forty years the mass of the people in the colonies 
had resisted slavery, and prayed to be delivered from its 
eurses; but the power of the maternal sovereign was too 
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strong. When, at last, they set up for independence, it was 
the ardent hope of many that, gaining their own freedom, they 
would gain also freedom for their slaves. No doubt this hope 
in part led our fathers to march their slaves to the buttle-fields, 
and led the slaves, many of them, to the first rank of heroes 
in those bloody combats. As soon as the war for indepen- 
dence closed, the States began to move for the emancipation of 
their slaves. The reform was perfected in the North, but 
faltered and finally was reversed in the South. New territories 
arose, and the question of freedom or slavery ranged men on 
two sides. Jhis extensive territory lying between the Ohio 
river on the south, and the great lakes on the north, and 
between the original Northern States on the east, and the 
Mississippi on the west—now known as the five States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin—was acquired 
by the general government from the States of Virginia, New 
York, and Connecticut. It was a choice land—the most 
grand area of the whole country. Should slavery be admitted 
there? That became a great question. Many wanted it. 
Virginia in particular might have claimed it, becanse a portion 
of the territory was once hers. But Thomas Jefferson, him- 
self a Virginian, drew up an ordinance for the territorial 
government. One particular provision of it was, that after 
the year 1800, no slavery should exist in any of the States to 
be formed out of said territory, nor in any other States formed 
from territory then ceded, or to be afterward ceded, to the Union. 
But this article, in that full form, failed of being enacted, not 
because there was not a large majority of the people and dele- 
gates in its favor, but because the majority was not large 
enough. If it had passed, and remained unrepealed, it would 
forever have put an end to the extension of slavery in this 
country. Alas! there was some slave interest then as after- 
ward, and some apathy and delusion then as since. ow the 
monster might have been throttled and slain then in its in- 
fancy! Woe to those whose voices and votes were against it! 
That proviso against slavery was afterward, in 1787, applied 
to the territory north-west of the Ohio, and five noble, pros- 
perous, great commonwealths were the fruit; and subsequently 
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they stretched out their mighty right arm against the rebellion, 
without which it could not have been crushed. 

When what is now the State of Tennessee was ceded to the 
Union, it contained slavery; and lest the anti-slavery senti- 
ment of the country should abolish and exclude that institution 
there also, the slave interests of North Carolina deemed it 
necessary to make special stipulation that slavery be allowed 
to remain. That transaction shows that slavery propagandists 
did not then claim, as they afterward did, that their institution 
should have traveling papers for free scope thronghout all 
the territories. They knew that slavery was regarded as an 
enormity—they knew that she was such themselves. They 
knew that the great voice of the country was against her; they 
expected that at least she would be hampered, confined, per- 
haps slain. The framing of the Constitution was in accordance 
with all this. The word “slave” or “slavery” was not allowed 
to enter it. Madison said, that the idea of property in man 
should find no place in the Constitution, That doctrine 
prevailed. It was simply so constructed as not to annul or 
interfere with slavery in the States where it existed. Even 
the fugitive article was intended, as Daniel Webster himself 
once assented, only to allow slaveholders to pursue and arrest 
their runaway slaves, without making the general government, 
or the free States, at all responsible for the act. 

dut, by and by, when the Louisiana purchase was made, 
comprising the large area west of the Mississippi, and reaching 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the south, to the British posses- 
sious on the north, the settled portions of that territory lay 
alcng against the slave States, and slavery, without agency or 
license from the general government, had planted itself there 
in many sparse and almost unnoticed settlements. Silently, 
Without attracting publie attention, it continued to extend, 
until, when Missouri knocked at the door of the Union for 
admittance, she brought slavery with her, Then an attempt 
Was tuade to carry out the original policy of the government, 
to limit human bondage and exclude it from Missouri. But 
slavery, like every other evil in the human heart or in human 
society, had deepened her root and strengthened her trank by 
suiterance, The growth of the sugar cane and the culture of 
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cotton had become important interests with the slaveholding 
people; they would not be satisfied with the gains of honest, 
well-paid toil; they must swell their coffers by the sweat of 
bondage, and glut their covetousness by the sinews and souls 
of their fellowmen. The friends of freedom were disappointed 
and saddened by the opposition they met. They were over- 
borne. Missouri came into the Union with slavery, but with 
the distinct compact, binding on all, that in the territory 
lying north of 36° 30’ * Slavery and involuntary servitwle, other- 
wise than as the punishment of crimes, shall be and is hereby 
for ever prohibited.” Then followed ten years of almost total 
silence on the subject. The friends of freedom were not 
awake. About 1830 there was a revival of anti-slavery interest, 
even in some of the Southern States, The debates in the 
Virginia Legislature at that time were eminently able, and 
replete with sound sentiments of freedom; but the opposing 
party was too strong to effect a reform. Texas was acyuired 
in 1845, at an expense of ten millions, and slavery was estab- 
lished there in defiance of the early principles of our own 
government, and of Mexican law that had before prevailed in 
that territory. That acquisition, according to Mr. Upshur, 
was to raise the price of slaves; and it did, in Virginia, fifty 
per cent. It was also shamelessly claimed by many Southern- 
ers, as extending the area.of freedom, which extension was 
finally given in a way they little contemplated then. In 1848 
California and New Mexico were added to our domain, chiefly 
through the ambition of the Southern people to extend their 
slave territory, and keep an even balance with the free States. 
But much to the chagrin of the South, California insisted on 
coming into the Union as a free State, while Utah and New 
Mexico, though free from slavery under Mexican law, were 
by United States statute left open to slavery. In 1850 the Fugi. 
tive Slave law was passed, making the general government the 
minister of slavery, to pursue, catch, and return her fugitive 
slaves—an unconstitutional act, and a violation of the intent 
of the founders of the government, who simply designed 
forbidding free States to enfranchise fugitives from slave 
States. In 1854 the Missouri compromise, most sacredly bind- 
ing on the part of slaveholders and their abettors, both at the 
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South and the North, was repealed, and slavery was let loose 
upon the whole unorganized territory of the Union—a territory 
whose boundaries, then, were over three thousand miles, and 
its area 500,000 square miles—susceptible of division into 
twelve States, each as large as Ohio. 

The first section of that territory which came under the 
creative and fashioning hand of civilization was Kansas, 
Eimigrants from free States flocked in to become peaceable resi- 
dents there, and to be among the first citizens of the new 
State soon to be organized. The slave party perceived that the 
coveted area they had marked out for human bondage, was in 
danger of being consecrated to freedom. They had not a 
sufficient number of peaceful, industrious citizens to send 
there and outvote the servants of liberty, and therefore armed 
men from a border State to go into the new ferritory, and 
without gaining residence there, or intending to do so, 
eject all the judges of elections that refused to do their 
bidding, and install others in their places; go to the ballot 
box themselves, and thrust in as many votes as would give 
their side a majority; and with violence, grossest fraud, ‘and 
bloodshed, inaugurate the “ Border Ruffian Legislature.” 

A majority of the free settlers refused to acquiesce in this 
usurpation, and called a convention, appointed a delegate to Con- 
gress, and asked to be admitted as a State. The Honse of Rep- 
resentatives appointed a special committee to visit Kansas and 
examine into the difficulties there, whose majority reported in 
favor of the free State citizens. The House finally passed a 
nll to reecive the Territory asa State, but it was summarily 
defeated hy the Senate. Then followed a struggle of years 
over the Kansas question, slavery and its friends wishing to 
admit her to the Union, if she would come as a slave State, 
and refusing to receive her as afree State. Finally, on the 
very day that Jefferson Davia, Clement C. Clay, and others, 
left their seats in Congress to openly join the rebellion, Gov- 
ernor Seward called up in the Senate a bill to admit Kansas, 
which was promptly passed by that body, and a week later by 
the ITouse. 

But going back to the inception of Kansas difficulties, we 
find the slave power strong and terrible. Events move on. The 
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contest deepens, Troubles thicken. There is the Dred Scott 
decision added to the rest, by which it is declared that all 
restrictions on the diffusion of slavery in all territories of the 
Union are illegal—that even free negroes can not be citizens 
of the United States—that at the time of the declaration of 
Independence and the adoption of the Constitution, they were 
regarded, and must still be considered, “ beings of an interior 
order, and altogether unfit to associate with the white race, 
either in social or political relations’’—that then they “had 
no rights which the white man was bound to respect,” and 
have none now. There comes also the Ostend manifesto, 
Messrs. Buchanan, Mason, and Soulé, three United States 
envoys in Europe, at London, Paris, and Madrid, respectively, 
meeting at Ostend, in Belgium, by direction of President 
Pierce, to deliberate on the acquisition of Culsa, by force, if not 
by purchase, and that, in order to promote the security of 
slavery and keep the equilibrium of slave States. And there 
was pending still another case in the United States Court, 
by whose decision it was anticipated that slaveholders would 
be allowed to carry their slaves where they wished in any free 
State, and still retain them as property, if yet claiming citizen- 
ship in a slave State. 

Ly this time the slave power becomes rampant. It will 
brook no restraint. It is impatient to open its plot for a sepa- 
rate government—one where the “greasy mechanics’ and 
*mudsills of the North” shall have no authority to hinder 
the career of slaveholding gentlemen. The free voters of the 
North are becoming incorrigible. The Southern leaders even 
wish for an election, and a President that will decide against the 
further extension of slavery, to give them a pretext for seces- 
sion. They have it, and the Confederacy leaps into pretended 
existence, and the war is begun. 

Tracing thus the historic page of our land, we find that with 
the nation slavery has attempted what with the slaves it com- 
mitted —brought them into bondage. This has been the aim 
and act of slavery, to bring the whole people of the land into 
subserviency and support of itself. Despotism with slaves, it 
was despotism everywhere. 

Three clearly defined steps mark the legislative action of 
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this country on the subject of slavery. In the beginning all 
was for restriction, The common territory, unoccupied by 
State jurisdiction, was all dedicated to freedom for ever. This 
was the action of the Fathers in 1787, and this was re-enacted 
in 1789. President Madison, the honored expounder of the 
Constitution, said the Constitution was formed in order that 
the Government might save herself from the reproaches, and 
her posterity from the imbecilities, which are always attendant 
upon a country filled with slaves. The ancient General Lee, 
of Virginia, said the Constitution had done as much as it 
ought to, but he lamented that it had not contained some pro- 
vision for the gradual abolition of slavery. 

One third of a century passes, The second stage of legisla- 
tive action opens in 1820, when the same question in regard 
to slavery in the territories comes up again. Witness the apos- 
tacy of those thirty-three years! Half the territory —enough 
for a kingdom—is given to slavery, in order to secure the 
other half tofreedom. Whata change! Still the right of the 
General Government to legislate in regard to slavery i in the 
territories was not then denied, but universally assumed. 
Monroe was President when the Missouri Compromise passed, 
He, by signing that bill, sanctioned restrictions on slavery in 
the territories by the General Government. So did his whole 
Cabinet sanction it—John Quincey Adams, William If. Craw- 
ford, Smith Thompson, John C. Calhoun, and William Wirt. 
Nearly every President of the nation has sanctioned the 
principle of restricting slavery hy the General Government, 
among them Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Polk. 

Another third of a century passes, In 1854 the Missouri 
compromise is repealed. The half given and guaranteed to 
freedom in 1820, was then taken hale, and this on the ground 
that the General Government has no authority to meddle with 
slavery in the territories—the common property of the nation. 
Another stride in apostacy! Then slavery marches forth to 
plant herself in new States. She must have more political 
power in the Union. And with every new slave State the 
representation of slave property by slaveholders is extended, 
and the crushed millions are made to vote their own bondage 
and the perpetuity of slavery to their children and children’ 3 
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children. And in the third historic stage it is sought to 
re-open the slave trade, to acquire more slave territory, even 
by the forcible possession of another nation’s goil, and to give 
the slaveholder the right of going where he pleases with his 
slaves, even into free States, and still have over him and his 
slave property, the wegis of protection of the General Govern- 
ment. And yet the Southern leaders, not satisfied to trust 
always to such national apostate and degenerate steps, secretly 
plan and treasonably act to prepare the way for secession. 
They purposely produce division among their own supporters, 
to manufacture a pretended oceasion for their open treason, 
which they hypocritically find in the election of a Northern 
President, pledged to the restriction of slavery in the terri- 
tories. Their step of rebellion is taken—they are first to 
arm themselves, and first to shed blood, All these swarms of 
iniquities, clustering and hanging upon the nation like the 
vermin of Egypt, were the prolific effects, at least in part, of 
the same cause—slavery. 

The apostacy of the South from the doctrines of the fathers, 
on the subject of slavery, and her own estimate of the impor- 
tance of the institution, are made very clear from their own 
writings. Several years before the outbreak of the rebellion 
the Richmond Lvaminer held the following language : 


There is no intelligent man of any party or section of the United States, who 
does not know or fecl that the question of slavery is the vital question of this 
Republic, —more important in its bearings upon the destiny of the American people 
than all other questions, moral, political, and religious, combined, 


In 1855 Senator Mason, of Virginia, in a published letter, 
strenuously advocated slavery for the South, assumed that it 
was convenient and best for them, and theréfore justitiable, 
and employed these words: “We are satisfied not ouly to 
retain it (slavery), but, as far as we can by fundamental law, to 
insure its perpetuation among us.? 

George Washington had said before him, “ It is among my 
first wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in this 
country may be abolished by law.” Who was the heretic? Who 
the apostate? 
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About the year 1854, a Southern writer published an article 
in the Church Review a periodical of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in which he held this language: 


The agitation of this question (slavery), has caused the subject to be investigated, . 
and the effect of this investigation is the opinion now widely prevailing among 
the Southern people, that slavery, as it exists among them, is neither a great moral, 
pational, ner political evil, but that the institution isa wise and benevolent one, 
and has the uudoubted sanction of Holy Writ. 


In the year 1853, the Presbyterian Synod of Mississippi 
adopted a report on the subject of slavery which maintained 
that “the Bible does not forbid the holding of slaves, and 
that it was tolerated in the primitive church,” The Rev. 
Dr. Bachman, pastor of a Lutheran church in Charleston, 
South Carolina, a man of considerable science and learning, 
especially in the department of natural history, declared in 
published writings, that “their [the Sonth’s] defence of slavery 
is contained in the Holy Seriptures,” and assumed that in that 
conclusion there was a unanimity of sentiment at the South. 


RE-OPENING OF THE SLAVE TRADE. 


The African slave trade was abolished by the United States 
Government in 1808, But the apostacy on the subject of 
slavery went so far, that for several years previous to the 
rebellion, the trade was both secretly and openly renewed, and 
much discussion was had at the South in regard to repealing the 
law that forbade it. Cargoes of slaves were frequently landed 
in the United States, along the shores of the Gulf of Mexico. 
New Orleans papers announced the sailing of vessels for Africa, 
and contained accounts of the latest arrivals of Congo negroes. 
Advertisements offered three hundred dollars a head for every 
thousand negroes from Africa, landed on the southern coast 
of the United States. The Richmond Reporter (Texas), about 
the beginning of 1860, contained the following advertisement: 


For Sare—Four hundred likely African negroes, lately landed upon the coast of 
Texas. Said negroes will be sold upon tho most reasonable terms. One-third 
down; the remainder in one and two years, with eight per cent. interest. For 
further information inquire of ©. K, C., Houston, or I. R. G., Galveston." 
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The Memphis Avalanche, of about the same date, had the 
following: 


Three of the six native Africans brought heres few days since were sold yesterday 
at the mart of Mr. West, and brought, respectively, $750, $740, and $515. The 
latter sum was paid for a boy about fifteen years old, who seemed to possess more 
intelligence than any of the others. These negroes are a part of the cargo of the 
yacht Wanderer, landed some months since, 


An eminent and long-tried missionary of the American 
Board affirmed that there could not be less than one hundred 
American vessels on the African coast, at the date of his 
writing, waiting to be freighted with slaves, and that at least 
sixty or seventy of them were destined to the American shures, 
Other missionaries testified that the African slave trade was 
on the increase. Rev. Messrs. Bushnell and Walker, of the 
Gaboon mission, agreed in the statement that all the mission- 
aries on the coast of Africa, from the entire Christian world, 
were not equal in number to the slave ships from the port of 
New York alone, that yearly visited that coast for slaves. 

The reopening of the slave trade was fast being made a 
political question at the South. Candidates for high offices 
were often tested as to their orthodoxy on the African com- 
merce in slaves. William L. Yancey, writing for the press from 
Montgomery, Alabama, said: 


Further reflection has but confirmed me in the opinion then expressed, that the 
federal laws prohibiting the African slave trade, and punishing it as piracy, are 
unconstitutional, and are at war with the fundamental policy of the South, and 
therefore ought to be repealed. 

I am further satisfied that the agitation of this question is beneficial. It has 
already served to develop (not to create) much unsoundness in our midst upon the 
question of slavery ; and one of the advantages of discussion would be to correct 
these erroneous views, and to warn our, people of those among us who are radi- 
cally unsound upon the principles which underlie that institution, It is wisdom to 
ascertain wherein we are weak, that we may fortify our position upon that point, 
and use extra vigilance. 

Until within the last twenty-five or thirty years, there had prevailed an un- 
broken calm in the South upon the moral aspect of the slavery question. Taking 
its rise in the wild and reckless radicalism of the Red Republican French school, 
the opinion had rooted itself in Virginia, and thence had spread over the wholo 
South—and was taught in its religion—that slavery was morally wrong, waa 
founded in kidnapping, and conducted in cruelty ; and it was defended solely upon 
the ground that it was impracticable to get rid of it. It was in the midst of this 
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unbealthy state of the public mind that the federal laws declaring the African 
slave trade tu be piracy, were enacted. 

For one, Tum unwilling to see continued on the statute book the semi-abolilion 
laws, but desire to see the subject of slavery taken from the grasp of the General 
Government, and that Goverament only be allowed to act upon it to protect it, 

Whether the African slave trade shall be carried on should not depend on that 
Government, but upon the will of cach slavelolding State, To Wat tribunal alone 
should the question be submitted, and by the decision of that tribunal alone should 
tie Southern people abide, 


Jetferson Davis, at about the opening of 1860, in a speech 
at Jackson, Mississippi, said : 

If considerations of public safety or interest warranted the termination of the 
[slave] trade, they could not justify the Government in branding as infamous the 
source from which the chief part of our laboring population was derived, It is this 
feature of the law which makes it offensive to ua, aud stimulates us to strive for its 
repeal. 

Ife was sensitive under the existence of our treaty with 
Great Britain, by which we were obligated to keep a squadron 
on the African eoast for the suppression of the slave trade. 
Relative to that he said: 


My frien], Senator Clay, of Alabama, (his services entitle him to the friendship 
of the South.) a8 Chairman of the Committee of Commerce, instituted at the last 
session of Conpress, an inquiry into the facts connected with the maintenance of 
our squadron on the coast of Afriea, and I hope his energy and ability may lead to 
the amendment of a treaty which bas been productive only of evil. 


Mr. L. W. Spratt, of Charleston, in an address at a recep- 
tion given him in Savannah, spoke as follows: 

Dut it is said we may not stoop to a measure forbidden by the law. It ig not for 
ug, so vested with the trusts of a great destiny, to seruple at the necessary means to 
its attainment. Situated as we are, we cannot abrogate the law; and must we then 
forego our destiny for want of the Lega? means to its achievement? 

Col, William B. Gaulden, on the evening of September 21st, 
1859, delivered an address at Waresboro, Georgia, at the eon- 
clusion of which the following preamble and resolution were 
adopted by the meeting: 

Tn eonsequenee of the high price of labor, the agricultural interests of the South 
are in a languishing condition ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in order to obtain the requisite supply, all laws, State and Ped- 
eral, forbidding the slave trade, ought to be repealed. 

The Sea Coast Democrat, Mississippi, learned from good 
authority, 
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That a cargo of African slaves is expected in the Ship Island harbor the latter 
part of the present month. They will, if they arrive safe, be landed without any 
attempt at secrecy, the consignees trusting to the sentiment predominant in Missis- 
sippi, as to the necessity of increasing the number of laborers, for a triumphant ac- 
quittal, in the event of a Government prosecution. 


Ex-Governor Adams, of South Carolina, in a letter read on 
the occasion of a dinner given to Senator Chesnut, laid down 
the three following propositions as “ undeniable traths :” 

First, that the acts of Congress against the slave trade are a brand upon ns. and 
ought be repealed. Second, that if slavery is right, the traffic in slaves ought 
not to be confined by degrees of latitude and longitude, And third, if it is right 
to hold in servitude the slaves we now have, itis right to procure as many more as 
our necessities require. 


Mr. McRae, a Mississippian, held the following doctrine : 


lam in favor of re-opening the trade in slaves with Africa. I see no difference, 
morally, socially, or politically, in buying a slave in Africa, the original source 
of our supply, and buying one in the home market of our slaveholding States. 


It must be acknowledged that these men, on this subject, 
were logical and consistent. Holding to the traffic in slaves 
in America, they might as well hold to it between Africa and 
America. Holding that American slavery was just, they could 
az well hold that there should be no law against the slave 
trade. But how had they departed from the doctrines of the 
fathers! Such a change of sentiment inevitably led to shock- 
ing results. 

Mr. Davis, in his inaugural, after being elected President 
of the Confederacy, cautiously indicated that there was a dif- 
ference in the state of society between the South and North, 
which became a cause of the separation, and that that citter- 
ence pertained to slavery. Tis language is this: 

With a Constitution differing only from that of our fathers in so far ag it is ex- 
planatory of their well-known intent, [reed from sectional contlicts, which have in- 
terfered with the pursuit of the general welfare, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that the States from which we have parted may seek to unite their fortunes to ones 
under the government which We have instituted. For this your Qonstitution 
makes adequate provision; but beyond this, if I mistake not, the judement 
and will of the people are that union with the States from whieh they 
have separated is neither practicable nor desirable. To increase the power, 
develop the resources, and promote the happiness of the Confederacy, it is reqni- 
site thire should be so much homogeneity that the welfare of every portion 
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should be the aim of the whole, Where this does not exist, antagonisms are 
engendered, which must and should result in separation. 


But Alexander H. Stephens, the Vice President of the Con- 
federacy, boldly set forth the difference of the two systems of 
socicty in a slave and a free country, in a speech made at 
Savannah, March 21st, 1861. It is so marked and pointed in 
its character, and so unequivocally declares that slavery was 
the immediate cause of the rupture and revolution between 
the North and the South, that it deserves full selections in 
this place, and should always hereafter be familiar to every 
reader of American history. 


SPEECH OF A. H. STEPHENS. 


But, not to be tedious in enumerating the numerous changes for the better, 
allow me to allude to one other — though last, not least : the new Constitution has 
put at rest ferever all the agitating questions relating to our peculiar institution — 
African slavery, as it exists among us—the proper status of the negro in our form 
of civilization. This was the tramediate cause of the late rupture and the present revolu- 
tion, Jeflerson in his forecast had anticipated this, as the ‘rock upon which the 
old Union would split."’ He was right. What was conjecture with him is now 
areslized fact. But whether he comprehended the great truth upon which that 
rock steod and stands may be doubted. T'he prevailing ideas entertained by him and 
most of the leading statesmen at the time of the formation of the old Constitution were, 
that the enslavement of the African was in violation of the laws of nature ; that 
it was wrong in principle, socially, morally, and politically, It was an evil they 
knew not well how to deal with; but the general opinion of the men of 
that dsy was, that somehow or othor, in the order of Providence, the institution 
would be evanescent and pasa away. This idea, though not incorporated in the 
Constitution, was the prevailing idea at the time, The Constitution, it is true, 
secured every ossential guarantee to the institution while it should last ; and 
hence po argnment can be justly used against the constitutional guaranteas thus 
secured, because of the common sentiment of the day. Those ideas, however , were 
fundamentally wrong. They rested upon the assumption of the equality of races. This 
was au error, It was a sandy foundation ; and the idea of a government built upon 
it— when the storm came and the wind blew, it fell, 

Our new government is founded upon exactly the opposite ideas; its founda. 
tions are laid, its corner stone rests upon the great truth that the negro is not equal to 
the white man; that slavery, subordination to the superior race, is his natural and nor- 
maul condition, [Applause.] This, ow new Government, ix the first in the hia- 
tory af the world based upon this greet Physical, philosophical, and moral truth, 
This truth has heen slow in the process of' its development, like all other 
truths in the various departments of science. It is so, even amongst us. Many 
who hear me, perhaps, ean recollect well that this truth was not generally admit- 
ted, even within their day. The errors of the past generation still clung to many. 
30 luly us twenty years ago. Those at the North who still cling to these ance 
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with a zeal above knowledge, we justly denominate fanatics. All fanaticism springe 
from an aberration of the mind—from a defect in reasoning, It is a species of in- 
savity. One of the most striking characteristics of insanity, in many instances, is 
forming correct conclusions from fancied or erroncous premises ; so with the anti- 
slavery fanatics—their conclusions are right, if their premises are. They assume 
that the negro is equal, and hence conclude that be is entitled to equal privileges 
and rights with the white man. If their premises were correct, their conclusions 
would be logical and just; but their premises being wrong, their whole argument 
fails. I recollect once of having heard a gentleman from one of the Northern 
States, of great power and ability, announce in the House of Representatives, with 
imposing effect, that we of the South would be compelled ultimately to yield upon 
this subject of slavery ; thatit was impossible to war successfully against a prin- 
ciple in polities, as it was in physics or mechanics —that the principle would 
ultimately prevail —that we, in maintaining slavery as it pow exists with us, were 
wurring against 3 principle —.s principle founded in nature —the principle of the 
equality of man. The reply I made to him was, that, upon his own grounds, we 
should succeed ; that he and his associates in their crusade against our institutions 
would ultimately fail. The truth announced, that it was as impossible vo war suc- 
cessfully against 4 principle in politics as in physics and mechanies, I admitted, but 
told him it was he and those actiug with him who were warring against a prin- 
ciple. They were attempting to make things equal which the Creator had made 
unequal, 

in the confliet thus far suecess has been on our side complete, throughout the 
Jength aud breadth of the Confederate States, It is upon this, as I have stated, 
our social febric is firmly planted ; and I cannot permit myself to doube the wlcinate 
suecess of a full recognition of this principle throughout the civilized and enlight- 
ened world. 

As I have stated, the truth of this principle may he slow in development, as all 
truths are aud ever have been, in the various branches of scieuce. It was so 
with the principles announced by Galileo. It was so with Adam Smith, and his 
principles of political economy. It was so with Harvey, and his theory of the cir- 
culation of the blood. [tis stated that not a single one of tho medical profession 
living at the time of the announcement of the truths made by him admitted them. 
Now they are universally acknowledged. May we not, therefore, look with conf- 
dence to the ultimate universal acknowledgment of the truths upon which our system 
rests? Itis the first sovernment ever instituted upon principles in strict conformity 
with nature and the ordination of Providence, in furnishing the materials of human 
society. Many governments have been founded upon the principle of enslaving 
certain classes ; but the classes thus enslaved were of the same race, and their 
enalavement in violation of the laws of nature. Or system commits no such vio- 
lation of nature’s laws, The negro by nature, or the curse against Canaan, is fitted 
for that condition which he occupies in our system. The architect, in the construe- 
tion of buildings, lays the foundation with the proper material — the granite — then 
comes the brick or the marble. The substratum of our society is made of the 
material fitted by nature for it; and by experience we know that it is the best, not 
only for the superior, but for the inferior race, that it should bo so. Jt is, indeed, 
in conformity with the Creator. Jt is not for us to inguire into the wisdom of his 
ordinances, or to question them, Wor his own purposes he has mado one race to 
differ from another, as he has made ‘‘ ono star to differ from another in glory,” 
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The great ohjects of humanity are best attained when conformed to His lawa 
and decrees—in the formation of governments, as well as in all things else. Our 
Confederacy is fuunded upon principles in strict couformity with these laws, This 
stouc, which was rejected by the tirst builders, '* és become the chief stone of the cor- 
ner”! jn our new edifice, [Applause. ] 

I have been asked, What of the future? Tt has been apprehended by some 
that we would bave arrayed against us the civilized world, Iecare not who or 
how many they may be; when we stand upon the eternal principles of truth, we 
are obliged to and must triumph. (Immense applause. ] 


No one, after taking a candid review of American slavery, 
and of the American apostacy in regard to it—no one, after 
reading the foregoing address of Mr. Stephens, and consider- 
ing his important position at the Sonth and in the so-called 
Contederacy, can doubt for a moment that slavery was a pri- 
mal if not the sole cause of the rebellion. 

Slavery, in its nature, is such that it necessarily becomes the 
contaminator of private and public morals, It breeds vaste, 
pride, and despotism; it stupefies the conscience, perverts the 
judgment, aud promotes falsehood, perjury, crueliy, and trea- 
son. Slavery, that gives the lie to the very doctrines that 
bronght us as a nation into existence; that denies the reality 
of human rights; that proclaims that all men are not of one 
blood, and so tales its stand against TIoly Writ; slavery, that 
breaks up the family relation, aud abrogates marital and 
parental rights; that denies the printed page of the Word of 
God to three and a half millions, and shuts them away from 
all the avennes, and even by-vays and lanes, to human know- 
ledge; slavery, the most high-handed and extensive system 
of fraud and robbery ever known in a world of sinners for six 
thousand years, wresting alike from the weak and the strong 
the hard earnings of honest hands, and by violence and all the 
barricaded powers of law wrenching away the rights of 
taillions to themselves; slavery, that sprinkled all the equa- 
torial Atlantic with the black ships of piracy in human bodies 
and souls, and joined hands with the barbarian kings of 
Africa to reduce God’s freemen to bondage, and drag them 
away trom home and kindred to compulsory and unpaid servi- 
tude in a foreign land; such a system was equal to foment- 
ing, preparing, and executing such a rebellion as that through 
which this nation has passed, 


CHAPTER IV. 


STATE RIGHTS, AS RELATED TO THE REBELLION. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS’ ARGUMENT FOR SECESSION.— AN EXAMINATION OF IT. 
—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS’ POSITION.— TESTIMONY OF THR FRAMERS 
OF THE CONSTITUTION. THE ALIEN AND SEDITION OUTBREAK.—THE 
HARTFORD CONVENTION.— SOUTH CAROLINA NULLIFICATION. THE 
INDIAN QUESTION IN GEORGIA.—THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING. 


Ir the Constitution gives the right of secession to the States, 
then there has been no rebellion, and the war on the part of the 
United States Government to put down the so-called rebellion, 
has been wrong. Jefferson Davis, in his message to the Con- 
federate Congress, January 12th, 1863, in which he sought 
especially to justify secession to the states of Europe, offers no 
other plea for the seceding portion of the Union than that of 
State rights. His language is the following: 


In this connection, the occasion seems not unsuitable for some reference to 
the relations between the Confederacy and the neutral powers of Europe, since 
the separation of these States from the former Union. Four of the States now 
members of the Confederacy were recognized by name as independent sovercignties 
in @ treaty of peace concluded in the year 1783, with one of the two great maritime 
powers of Western Europe, and had been, prior to that period, allies in war of the 
other, In the year 1778 they formed a union with nine other States under Articles 
of Confederation. Dissatisfied with that Union, three of therm —Virginia, Carolina, 
and Georgia—together with eight of the States now members of the United States, 
seceded from it in 1789, and these eleven seceding States formed a second Union, 
although by the terms of the Articles of Confederation express provision was made 
that the first Union should be perpetual. Their right to secede, notwithstanding 
this provision, was never contested by the States from which they separated, nor 
made the subject of discussion with any third power. When, at @ later period, 
North Carolina acceded to that second Union, and when, still later, the othersevan 
States now members ef this Confederacy, became also members of the same Union, 
it was upon the recognized footing of equal and independent sovereignties ; nor 
liad it then entered into the minds of men that sovereign States could be compelled 
by force to remain members of a confederation into which they had entered of 
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their own free will, ifat a subsequent period the defence of their safety and honor 
should. in their judgment, justify withdrawal. 

The experience of the past had evinced the futility of any renunciation of such 
inherent rights, and accordingly the provision for perpetuity contained in the 
Articles of Confederation of 1778 was emitted to the Constitution of 1789. When, 
therefore, in 1861, eleven of the States again thought proper, for reasons satis-, 
factory to themselves, to secede from the second Union, and to form a third one, 
under an amended Constitution, they exercised a right which, beiug inherent, 
required no justification to foreign nations, and which international law did not 
permit them to question. 


No better argument than this is set forth to justify seces- 
sion. The best aspect is given to it that is possible. The 
argument needs some examination. 1. The recognition given 
to “four of the States, in a treaty of peace concluded in the 
year 1783,” does not touch the question of their relation 
under the Constitution. We shall see what were their obliga- 
tions under that instrument. 2. That the States became 
dissatisfied with the ineffectiveness of their relation and powers 
“under Articles of Confederation,” and sought and formed a 
closer union under the present Constitution, is no justification 
for violating the articles of that Constitution. 3. Even if the 
agreement, that the “first Union should be perpetual,” was 
violated, that does not justify the violation of the articles of the 
“second Union.” One act of treason never justifies a second. 
But, 4. None of the States ever seceded from the first Union. 
In passing from the Confederation to the Constitutional 
Union, they universally came into closer relations and cen- 
tralized their power for the general and particular good, It 
was, in substance, an amendment of their Constitution—there 
was no secession about it. The first Union was never broken 
up, but more closely cemented. Mr, Davis knowingly or 
ignorantly falsifies history. 

President James Madison, in the Federalist, gives the State 
of New York the credit of having taken the first step which 
led to calling the convention that prepared the new Constitu- 
tion. The paper adopted by the Legislature of that State 
proposes, not that the Confederation be broken up, but that 
certain “defects be without loss of time repaired,” and “ the 
powers of Congress extended.” Next, the Governor and Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts recommended a convention of dele- 
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gates, “to consider and determine what further powers ought 
to be vested in Congress.” On November 23rd, 1786, the 
Legislature of Virginia passed an act for the appointment of 
delegates to meet deputies from other States, “to join with 
them in devising and discussing all such alterations and further 
provisions as may be necessary to render the Federal Con- 
stitution adequate to the exigencies of the Union.” In 
accordance with these and other recommendations the Con- 
vention assembled, which prepared the document afterward 
duly adopted as the Constitution of the United States. 
Washington, as president of the Convention, in transmitting 
its proceedings and the new Constitution to the Congress of 
the Confederation, terms their deliberations and action as an 
endeavor to effect ‘the greatest interest of every true Ameri- 
can—the consolidation of our Union.” The preamble of the 
Constitution itself embraces the phraseology, “in order to 
form «# more perfect Union,’ which forbids the idea that the 
old Union was dissolved. Washington does not speak as Mr. 
Davis does, of a “first Union,” and a, “ second Union,” but of 
one Union to be consolidated. He had no thought of secession. 
There was nothing like “withdrawal” from the Union. As 
well say that the late constitutional amendment forever ex- 
cluding slavery, was preceded by a secession from the Union 
on the part of all the States that adopted it. Mr. Davis’ repre- 
sentations are so contrary to the truth that they seem to forbid 
all belief in his honesty. 

5. Mr. Davis acknowledges that “ by the terms of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation express provision was made that the first 
Union should be perpetual.” Since that Union has never 
been annulled, but “ consolidated” and made “ more perfect,” 
it follows that it js binding still, and that attempted secession is 
treason. 6. That the States are “equal,” none deny. That 
they are “independent sovereignties,” in the sense of being 
sovereign and superior to the Union, is untrue, for the reason 
that the Constitution expressly and repeatedly says, that ‘no 
State shall, without the consent of Congress, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, lay any imposts or 
duties,” ete., etc. The Congress of the Union is superior to 
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the State, exeept where the State has certain constitutional 
powers, among which is no article for secession. 

Mr. A. TL. Stephens, who held the second place in the rebel 
Confederacy, said, in a speech at the South, that each State 
in the Union was, at the time of the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, left to her own choice whether to resume her sovereign 
and independent powers. 1, Admit that there was such 
general consent on the part of all the States, that does not 
justify secession where no such consent is given. 2. But it does 
not appear that there was any such liberty, If they had not 
adopted the new Constitution, the laws of the Confederation 
were still binding. 3. All the States did adopt the Constitu- 
tion, and the question is, whether there was any reserved 
power to eave the Union. On this the testimony of such men 
as Washington, Madison, Tamilton, and others, principal 
actors in the formation and adoption of the Constitution, must 
be final. At one time, Hamilton, of New York, feared that 
his State would not accept of the Constitution without the 
reservation that she might recede from the Union if she sub- 
sequently desired, He thought that if she once adopted the 
new plan of government she would never dislike it; and, 
accordingly, wrote hurriedly to Madison, inquiring if he 
regarded such an acceptance of the Constitution as allowable. 
Mr. Madison replied decidedly in the negative, saying that 
the Constitution must be adopted in toto, and forever, or it was 
no adoption. 

Hamilton himself wrote, in his day, that the “ Union was a 
number of political societies entering into a /arger political 
society, the laws of which the latter may enact.” Te argued 
conclusively that the government of the Union must be supreme 
over that ofthe States on all questions pertaining to the gov- 
ernment of the whole, that the Union was not a treaty but a 
compact, and that if States could leave the nation at their own 
option, there would be nothing left ** but the wretched miseries 
of unceasing discord,” Patrick Henry for a long time 
opposed the adoption of the Constitution, but when he found 
the majority of his State, and of all the States, would probably 
be against him, he said, “IfI shall be in the minority, I shall 
have those painful sensations which arise from a conviction of 
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being overpowered in a good cause. Yet I will be a peaceable 
citizen.’ With such a doctrine we never should have had 
treason. 

The Constitution was adopted originally by all the thirteen 
States, for the very purpose of forming a strong and sovereign 
government, something better and different from the weak 
and divided confederate condition that existed before. The 
question of adopting the Constitution was debated in all the 
States, on the very point as to whether they should have one 
sovereign general government, in which all should be united, 
by which all should be bound. And did the puerile idea then 
prevail, that any State, after enjoying at its leisure all the 
constitutional blessings of the Union through some dozens or 
scores of years, might, when it had fed itself sufficiently at 
the public expense, withdraw from the compact and set up a 
kingdom by itself, right in the heart, or on any verge of the 
Union? Against such an absurd claim stands not only the 
authorities of the time of the adoption of the Constitution, but 
ilso those of every year since. 

Turning to the Constitution itself, does it contain the grant 
of power to secede from the Union? Not one word of it. As 
well expect a clause in a marriage ceremony allowing the 
right of separation the next day. As well look for a clause 
in a note of hand releasing the giver from all obligation to 
pay the sum due, at his option. All the States united to form 
the Union—it will forever require them all to dissolve it, or to 
grant liberty to any State to leave it. 

Will it be elaimed that the rebel States had a right of 
secession on the ground of the violation of the Constitution by 
the other States? The rebel States themselves never seriously 
claimed it. Tfany State does violate the Constitution, there is 
provided in that document itself a judicial power, vested in one 
supreme court, which can decide (in the language of the Con- 
stitution), ‘all cases of law and equity, arising under this Constitu- 
tion.” The very creation of such a court implies that there is 
no right of secession, Tt is expressly provided, that “all con- 
troversies between two or more States, or between a State and 
citizens of another State, or between citizens of different 
States, shall be decided by the Supreme Court.” If the South 
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had grievances, to that court should have been their appeal. 
Even the question of secession should have been decided there. 
If the right had been granted by that court, they could have 
gone; otherwise not. “Phere never was a clearer truth than 
that the Constitution gives no right of secession whatever. 

But what if they did secede? What if they did take up arms 
against the Government? What then does the Constitution 
say? “Treason against the United States shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, 
giving them aid ‘and comfort.” What less than treason was 
firing on Fort Sumter? What less than levying war against 
the United States? 

There were four instances in the history of the nation, 
previous to the rebellion of 1861, when State rights were 
unwarrantably advocated as sovereign to the rights of the 
General Government. It will be instructive to examine 
them. 


THE ALIEN AND SEDITION OUTBREAK. 


The aid received from the French in the war of the Revolu- 
tion, produced a strong sympathy in this country in their favor, 
Jefferson’s long residence in France, as minister there, aided 
and enhanced that sentiment. When the French Revolution 
broke out, some Freuch residents and their particular friends 
in this country grew violent, and determined that more aid 
should be given trom these shores for the revolutionary party 
in that country. But the French Government had allowed 
their vessels to prey upon our commerce, and refused adequate 
remuneration for just claims, Some of our agents abroad had 
been insulted by their ollicials, and the offensive acts had not 
heen disavowed by the appointing power. As a consequence, 
the Federalists, or party in office at that time in this country, 
were inclined to be watchful and strict against French influence 
and interference in our national affairs. John Adams being 
elected President in opposition to Jefferson, it was received in 
France as a non-recognition of their revolutionary govern- 
ment, and their conduct then, in regard to our commerce and 
ministers, grew more offensive. 
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In this state of affairs Congress passed an act known as the 
“ Alien” law. It empowered the President to compel all 
persons to leave the country whose presence here was deemed 
dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States. It 
was aimed expressly at French residents, and was limited to 
two years. 

Soon after an act passed Congress, called the “ Sedition ” 
law. First, it forbade all persons to conspire against the Goy- 
ernment, or to promote any sedition, insurrection, or riot to 
hinder the execution of the laws; secondly, it forbade the 
publication of any false, scandalous, or malicious writings 
against the Government, the President, or Congress; the first 
enactment having a penalty for offence of five thousand dollars, 
and the second of two thousand dollars. 

The passage of these bills was strongly opposed in Congress, 
and excited much opposition among the “Anti-Federalists ” in 
the country. As a result, some resolutions, (the original draft 
of which is still preserved,) in Jefferson’s hand-writing, were 
passed in the Kentucky Legislature, which contained the 
doctrine that the States have the right to pronounce upon the 
ucts of Congress, both as to their legality and the mode of 
redress under its constitutional laws. This was really the 
doctrine of State righta, as sovereign over Congress, though 
embracing no thought of the right of secession. The Ken- 
tacky senators and representatives were instructed to report 
these resolutions to Cougress, and the Governor to forward a 
copy to the Legislature of each of the other States. 

Mr. Madison introduced soon after, December 24th, 1798, 
similar resolutions into the Legislature of Virginia, and the 
next month they were coupled with an address and sent to the 
several States; but none of the other States responded favor- 
ably to these documents. On the contrary, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, rejected the 
doctrine of the right of State Legislatures to pronounce on the 
validity of the acts of Congress. The constitutionality of its 
laws was to be decided by the United States Supreme Court. 

The Alien law was never put in force by the President, 
though some restless and perhaps dangerous Frenchmen left 
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our country in consequence of the enactment. Edward 
Everett says of the action of the Kentucky and Virginia 
Legislature : 

hut the resolutions did their work—all they were intended or expected to do— 
by shaking the administration. At the ensuing election, Mr, Jefferson, at whose 
instanve the entire movement was made, was chosen President by a very small 
nisjority ; Mr. Madison was placed at the head of his administration as Secretary of 
State + (he oinoxions laws expired by their own limitation ; and Mr. Jeilerson pro- 
cverled to administer the government upon-constitutional principles quite as lax, to 
suy the least, as those of his predecessors. 

The Alien and Sedition laws were doubtless unnecessary for 
the actual safety of the country, and no conspicuous good ever 
resulted from them. The former was unexecuted, and the 
latter was little different from the common law of libel. On 
the other hand, the resolutions were doubtless designed simply 
as an expression of opinion, although announcing a dangerous 
doctrine relative to State authority. 


THE HARTFORD CONVENTION. 


In the Alien and Sedition controversy the Anti-Federalists 
trenched closely upon an unauthorized doctrine of State rights. 
According to the circular movement of affairs, so natural to 
human society, some Federalists in the noted Tfartford Con- 
vention, at Jeast bordered full as much on the State-right 
heresy, and by their action there destroyed their own political 
party. The embargo act of 1809 interfered with the com- 
merce of New England, and produced a strong opposition to 
the Government. The declaration of war against Great 
Britain, in 1812, intensified the dissatisfaction, and a “ peace 
party,” which threw unjustifiable obstacles in the way of the 
Government, was the result. The Massachusetts Legislature 
finally called for a convention to take measures for “ some 
mode of defence suitable to those [the New England] States,” 
against what were regarded as undue encroachments of the 
General Government. That action of the Legislature was 
earnestly opposed by many in that body and in the State, as 
tending toward treason. Butasmall convention was convened 
at Hartford, Connecticut, December 15th, 1814; twelve dele- 
gates from Massachusetts, seven from Conuecticut, four from 
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Rhode Island, two from New Hampshire, and one from Ver- 
mont, having been appointed. Twenty of the twenty-six were 
lawyers. Their sessions were secret, and continued twenty 
days. Two weeks after their adjournment, their proceedings 
were published, and contain this passage : 


Tn cases of deliberate, dangerous, and palpable infractions of the Constitution, 
affecting the sovereignty of a State and the liberties of the people. itis uot only the 
right, but the duty of such State to interpose ils authority for the protection, in 
the manner best caleulated to secure that end. When emergencics oceur which 
are either beyond the reach of the jndicial tribunala, or too pressing to admit of 
the delay incident to their forms, States which have no»common umpire must be 
their owo judges and execute their own decisions. 


This language was very similar to that of Jefferson’s cele- 
brated Kentucky resolutions of 1798, concerning the rights of 
States, which contain these words: 


As in other cases of compact between parties having no common judge, each 
party has an equal right to judge for itself, as well of infractions as of the mode and 
measure of redress. 


The mass of the people of New England herself condemned 
the action of the convention that had been held in one of her 
cities, Tt was regarded as disorganizing and dangerous. The 
opponents of the embargo and the war still more opposed the 
recommendations of the convention. That body never renewed 
its sessions; the reaction among the people was so great, that 
soon after no place would have been allowed for its further 
deliberations in New England. 


SOUTH CAROLINA NULLIFICATION. . 


The central and Southern States indignantly opposed the 
Hartford Convention movement, But how soon South Carolina 
did worse, and Virginia, Georgia, and Alabama, took legis- 
lative action in sympathy with her! The high protective tariff 
of 1828, on iron, hemp, wool, and other heavy or bulky com- 
modities was the immediate exciting cause of the nullification 
movement in South Carolina. The want of prosperity at the 
South, really attributable in great degree to slavery, was 
charged by her citizens to the high protection on Northern 
staples. Mr. Hayne, United States Senator from South Caro- 
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lina, in the year 1830, pronounced the existing tariff unconsti- 
tutional, and therefore not binding on the States. Daniel 
Webster, Senator from Massachusetts, made a reply to Mr. 
Hayne, which won high bonor for himself, unanswerably 
refuted the State rights doctrine, and killed nullification for 
the time being. He said: 


“T understand the gentleman to maintain, that, without revolution, without civil 
commotion, without rebellion, a remedy for supposed abuse and transgression of 
the powers of the General Government lies in a direct appeal to the interforence of 
the State Governments,"’ | 

Mr. Wayne here rose and said: ‘‘ He did not contend for the mere right of 
tevolntion, but for the right of constitutional resistance. What he maintained was 
that, in case of @ plain, palpable violation of the Constitution by the General Gov- 
ernment, a State may interpose, and that this interposition is constitutional.'’ 

Mr. Webster resumed ;—'‘' So, sir, I understood the gentleman, and am happy 
to find that I did not misunderstand him, Whut he contends for is, that it is con- 
Stitutional to interrupt the administration of the Constitution itself, in the hands of 
those who are chosen and sworn to administer it, by the direct interference, in 
form of law, of the States, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. The inherent right 
of the people to reform their government, [ do not deny ; and they have another 
right, and that is, to resist unconstitutional Jaws, without overturning the Govern- 
ment. It is no doctrine of mine that unconstitutional laws hind the people, The 
great question is, ‘Whose prerogative is it to decide on the constitutionality or 
unconstitutionality of the laws?’ On that the main debate hinges, The proposi- 
tion that, in case of a supposed violation of the Constitution by Congress, the States 
have a constitutional right to interfere and annul the law of Congress, is the propo- 
sition of the gentleman. I do not admit it. If the gentleman had intended no 
more than to assert the right of revolution for justifiable cause, he would have said 
only what all agree to. But I cannot conceive that thera can be a middle course 
between submission to the laws, when regularly pronounced constitutional, on the 
one hand, and open resistance, which is revolution or rebellion, on the other. I 
say, the right of a State to annnl a law of Congress cannot be maintained, but on 
the gronnd of the inalienable right of man to resist oppression ; that is to say, upon 
the ground of revolution. I admit that there is an ultimate violent remedy, above 
the Constitution and in defiance of the Constitution, which may be resorted to 
when a revolution is to be justified. But I do not admit that, under the Constitr- 
tion, and in conformity with it, there is any mode in which a State Government, as 
a member of the Union, can interfere and stop the progress of the general moye- 
ment, by foree of her own laws, under any cireumstances whatever, * * * Sir, 
the human mind is so constituted that the merits of both sides of a controversy 
appear very clear, and very palpable, to those who respectively espouse them : 
and both sides usually grow clearer ag the controversy advances, South Carolina 
sees unconstitntionality in the tariff; she sees oppression there also; and she sees 
danger. Pennsylvania, with a vision not less sharp, looks at the same tarif, and 
secs no such thing in it; she sees it all constitutional, all useful, all safe. The 
faith of South Carolina is strengthened by opposition, and she now not only sees, 
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but resolves, that the tariff is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, and dangerous ; 
but Pennsylvania, not to be behind her neighbors, and equally willing to strengthen 
her own faith by a confident asseveration, resolves also, and gives to every warm 
affirmative of South Carolina a plain, downright, Peunsylvania negative. South 
Carolina, to show the strength and unity of her opinion, brings her assembly to a 
unanimity, within seven voices ; Pennsylvania, not to be outdone in this respect 
any more than in others, reduces her dissentient fraction to a single vote. Now, 
sir, again I ask the gentleman, What is to be done? Are these States both right? 
If not, which is in the wrong? or, rather, which has the hest right to decide? 
And if he, and if I, are not to know what the Constitution means, and what it is, till 
those two State Legislatures, and the twenty-two others, shall agree in its construc- 
tion, what have we sworn to when we have sworn to maintain it? I was forcibly 
struck, sir, with one reflection, as the gentleman went on in his speech. He 
quoted Mr. Madison's resolutions * to prove that a State may interfere, in a case of 
deliberate, palpable, and dangerous exercise of a power pot granted. The honor- 
able member supposes the tariff law to be such an exercise of power: and that, 
consequently, @ case has arisen in which the State may, if it see fit, interfere by 
its own law. Now, it 80 happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madison deems this same 
tariff law quite constitutional! Instead of a clear and palpable violation, it is, in 
his judgment, no violation at all. So that while they use his authority for a 
hypothetical case, they reject it in the very case before them. All this, sir, shows 
the inherent futility—I had almost used a stronger word—of conceding this power 
of interference to the States, and then attempting to secure it from abuse by impos- 
ing qualifications of which the States themselves are to judge. One of two things 
is true : either the laws of the Union are beyond the discretion and beyond the 
control of the States; or else we have no constitution of General Government, and 
are thrust back again to the duys of the Confederation. * * * 

‘Sir, if I were to concede to the gentleman his principal proposition, namely, 
that the Constitution is, a compact between States, the question would still be, 
What provision is made in this compact to settle points of disputed construction, or 
contested power, that shall come into controversy? And this question would still 
be answered, and conclusively answered, by the Constitution itself. While the 
gentleman is contending against construction, he himself is setting up the most 
dangerous and loose construction, The Constitution declares that, the laws of Congress 
passed in prrsvance of the Constitution shall be the law of the land. No construction ia 
necessary here. It declares also, with equal plainness and precision, that the judi- 
cial power of the United States shall extend to every case arising under the laws of Congress. 
This needs no construction, Here is a law, then, which is declared to be supreme ; 
and here is a power established, which is to interpret that law. Now, sir, how 
has the gentleman met this? Suppose the Constitution to be a compact, yet here are 
its terms ; and how does the gentleman get rid of them? He cannot argue the seul off 
the bond, nor the words out of the instrument. Here they are ; what answer does he 
give to them? None in the world, sir, except, that the effect of this would be to 
place the States in a condition of inferiority ; and that it results from the very 
nature of things, there being no superior, that the parties must be their own judges | 
Thus closely and cogently does the honorable gentleman reason on the words of 
the Constitution! The gentleman says, if there be such a power of final decision 
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in the General Government, he asks for the grant of that power. Well, sir. T show 
hiw the grant. Tturn him tothe very words. I show him that the laws of Con- 
gress are mate supreme ; and that the judicial power extends, by express words, 
to the interpretation of these laws, Instead of answering this, he retreats into the 
general reflection, thet it must result from the nature of things, that the States, being 
patties, must judge for themselves, 

‘J have admitted. that if the Constitution were to he considered as the creature 
af the State eavernments, it might be modified, interpreted, or construed according 
to their pleasure. But, even in that case, it would be necessary that they should 
ayree, One alone could not interpret it conclusively ; one alone could not constrne 
it; one alone could not modify it. Yet the gentleman's doctrine is, that Carolina 
alone may construe and interpret that compact, which equally binds all, and gives 
equal rights bo sul, 

‘*Sq, then, sir, even supposing the Constitution to be a compact between tha 
States, He gentleman's doetrine, nevertheless, is not maintainable ; heeause. first, 
the General Government is not a party to the compact, but a government estahlished 
by it, and vested by it with the powers of trying and deciding donbtful questions ; 
and, secondly, because, if the Constitution be regarded as a compact, not one State 
only, bnt al! the States, are parties to that compact, and one ean have no right to 
fix upon it ler own peenliar construction.”* 


But in two years after, in part through the animosity exist- 
ing between President Andrew Jackson and Vice-President 
John C. Callionn, the nullification movement was resnmed, 
Varions discussions and legislative acts were had at the South 
on the subject. Some approach to concessions on the part of 
Congress, relative to the Tariff, added to their courage and 
fanned the flame. South Carolina was prond of her influence 
and power. A convention assembled in that State November 
19th, 1832, and declared that the Tariff was “null, void, and 
no law, nor binding on this State, its officers, or citizens.” It 
forhale the payment of the duties on imports imposed by that 
law, after February Ist following. It declared that no appeal 
of the question to the United States Conrt should be allowed. 
Tf the Federal Government should undertake to enforce the 
Tariff law, South Carolina would no longer consider herself a 
member of the Union. Their ordinance on this point was: 


The people of this State will thenceforth hold themselves absolved from all fur- 
ther obligation to maintain or preserve their political connection with the people 
af the other States, and will henceforth proceed to orranize aseparate government, 
and do all other acts and things which soveretya and independent States may of 
riyht do. 


Senator Hayne was appointed Governor of the State, and 
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Mr. Calhoun resigned the Vice-Presidency of the nation, and 
entered the United States Senate as representative from South 
tarolina, But Jackson was'a ditterent President from the 
one in office twenty-eight years later, early in 1861. Tle took 
decisive measures—determined to crush the nullifieation ly 
force of arms, if it became necessary, General Scott slipped 
into Fort Moultrie before the Charlestonians thought of it, aud 
so pointed the cannon that the customs should be collected by 
the United States revenue officers without molestation, Sol- 
diers were made ready to march against the nullifying State, 
Jackson was dissuaded by Webster and others from arresting 
Calhoun, when he returned to the Senate, and trying and 
hanging him for treason, TTe issued a strong proclamation, 
however, in which occurred this passage: 
To say that any State may at pleasure secede from the Union, is to say that the 
United States are not a natiou, because it would be a sulecism to contend that any 


part of a nation might dissolys irs connection with the other part, to their injury or 
ruin, without committing any offence. 


Soon after Congress Icisurely took up the Tariff, with the 
view of some revision. This was seized upon by South Caro- 
lina leaders to defer their seceding act. Webster urged that 
no concessions be made to the nullifying State. But Mr. Clay 
finally came forward with a compromise Tariff, which pro- 
posed to reduce the existing one by one-tenth of the excess 
over twenty per cent., and by another reduction of one-tenth 
two years thereafter, and so on until 1842. This was but a 
small reduction, yet sufficient for an excuse for the Sonth 
Carolinians to decline an aet of secession that they knew 
would bring upon them instantly an all-crushing military 
power. Mr. Calhoun, and other nullifiers, in Congress, ac- 
cepted the change; the State Delegates in South Carolina ac- 
ceded to it as a “highly satisfactory arrangement,” resolved 
that the principle of State sovereignty was established, and 
adjourned. 

The spirit of secession was thus only humbled, not de- 
stroyed. President Jackson was highly dissatisfied with the 
concession and the result. Te insisted that it was an ambitious 
restlessness, and not the Tariff, that incited nullification, and 
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the next year wrote to a friend in Georgia, that “the Tariff 
was but a pretext,” and prophetically added, “ The next will be 
the slavery or negro question.” 


THE INDIAN QUESTION IN GEORGIA. 


General Jackson was an invaluable man in the right place 
at the time of the South Carolina Nullification. But like most 
other men he was once, at least, lamentably inconsistent with 
his own principles. The Creek, Choctaw, Chicasaw, and 
Cherokee Indiana, held immense tracts of land in the territory 
now known as Georgia, Alabama, and Missouri. They were 
not only the original possessors, but the United States Govern- 
ment had acknowledged their right to it by treaties with them, 
which prescribed limits to the possessions of either party. As 
the settlements of the white man advanced upon the wilder- 
ness, difficulties arose that it was not easy to control. The 
Indians had already parted with much of their territory, their 
hunting grounds and the graves of their fathers were dear 
to them, and they resolved, finally, not to sell any more of 
their soil. The penalty of death even was affixed to the law 
against any further treaty of sale. 

When Georgia came into the Union the General Government 
promised to extinguish the Indian titles within the boundaries 
of the State, as soon as it could be done “ peaceably and on 
reasonable terms.” But unjust and unmanly measures were 
sometimes resorted to for the accomplishment of this object. 
In 1825, aficr some failures to effect a further purchase of the 
Indians, certain governmental commissioners bribed a minor 
portion of thera, including a chief named MeIntosh, to sign a 
document ceding other lands to the whites. The great 
majority of the Indians disowned the sale, and visited the 
penalty of death upon McIntosh and another chief. But the 
fraudulent treaty was hurriedly taken to Washington, and 
stealthily pushed through the Senate just at the close of its 
session, when there was no time for investigation and correc- 
tion. The Governor of Georgia proceeded to enforce the 
treaty, and the Indians applied to President J. Q. Adams for 
redress. He examined the case, decided that the Indians were 
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right, and even ordered a body of troops to that vicinity to 
prevent forcible ejectment of the Indians by the Georgians. 
The President’s act was treasured against him, and many 
Southerners promised themselves that he should not be re- 
elected to the presidential chair. Jackson succeeded hitu 
in 1829. He took the side opposed to the Indians. Te 
represented that they were attempting to “erect an independ- 
ent government within the limits of Georgia and Alabama,” 
when they only asked their rights according to treaties made 
with the General Government. He announced that the 
Indians must be subject to the laws of Georgia, The contest 
now was entirely with the Cherokees, some arrangements 
having been made with the others. The State abrogated ail 
the laws of the Indians, made them amenable to State laws, 
denied them the right of heing even a witness in court, or a 
party to any suit where a wife man was a party, and finally 
ordered them to leave her boundaries, The Indians were 
indisposed to obey, and two missionaries among them also 
refusing to go, (and that in consonance with the opinion of 
the Secretaries of the American Board of Comuntissioners tor 
Foreign Missions.) were arrested, charged with inciting the 
Indians to resist the State enactments, tried, and imprisoned 
for several years. The issue of the battle of “ Mission Ridgw,” 
where those missionaries labored, seems to have been a juidy- 
ment on the State for her conduct then. An appeal in their be- 
half went to the Supreme Court of the United States, and Chief 
Justice Marshall decided in favor of the missionaries and the 
Indians, and that Georgia had no State rights that could set 
aside the treaties made by the United States with the Indian 
tribes. 

But President Jackson refused to enforce the juilicial 
decision. Mr. Greely learned, he says, from the late Governor 
George N. Briggs, of Massachusetts, who was then in Wasli- 
ington, a member of Congress, that the President said, ‘* Well, 
John Marshall has made his decision; nov let him enforce it.” 
In 1838 the Indians were driven from the State, contrary to 
the judgment of the highest court of the nation, expressly 
empowered by the Constitution to decide all such cases of 
disagreement, This was the first and only instance in the 
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history of the nation where the State rights doctrine has 
triumphed, and that by the fault of the highest executive 
oiticer of the land. The historical facts have been variously 
understood; but being as stated in the foregoing paragraphs, 
the nation herself, to-day, would decide against the State of 
Georgia, and for the supremacy of United States laws. 

The Dorr (Rhode Island) rebellion, in 1842, was not a 
question of State rights as sovereign to the General Govern- 
ment, but a contest between two parties in the State. The 
Democratic people sought to overthrow a party, and change 
the luws which disfranchised two-thirds of the citizens. At 
first they used illegal means, and were defeated, a national 
military foree aiding the State authorities. But in a more 
peaceful way the end they sought was finally attained. 

The noted Whiskey Insurrection, of 1791-4, was not a case 
of State rights forced against United States authority, but of 
the rebellion of a portion of the citizens of a State against an 
excise law of the General Government. Western Pennsyl- 
vanians refused to pay a tax on distilleries, Washington, ae 
President, made them pay it. They yielded gracefully when 
they saw the troops coming. 

The Shays’ Rebellion occurred before the adoption of the 
Constitution, and was no conflict between the State and Gene- 
ral Government. Daniel Shays, a captain in the revolutionary 
war, was not the first mover, but the chosen leader of the 
insurgents. They were residents of Massachusetts, and com- 
plained that the Governor's salary was too large, the Senate 
aristocratic, the lawyers extortionate, and the taxes unreason- 
ably Ae omelets They demanded the issue of paper money 
for relief. The cost of collections was diminished, and certain 
taxes and debts were made payable in produce, but without 
their satisfaction. They interrupted the sessions of courts, 
even in Springtield and Worcester. In January, 1787, Shays, 
at the head of two thousand men, marched to capture the 
arsenal at Springfield. The State militia opposing, they fled, 
leaving three killed and one wounded. One hundred and 
titty were taken prisoners; fourteen were tried, condemned, 
an pardoned. Shays himself escaped to V. ermont, was atter- 
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ward pardoned, and subsequently lived some years, and died, 
in Mount Morris, New York. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW IN WISCONSIN, 


The “Personal Liberty” laws of the Northern States, 
enacted as some defence against the abuses, or the execution, 
of the Fugitive Slave act, were complained of by some at the 
South. That law in Wisconsin had the following provisions: 

For the issuing of the Habeas Corpus in favor of persons 
claimed as fugitive slaves; for a trial of the same by jury; for 
fining one thousand dollars, and imprisoning not more than 
five years nor less than one, any person who should malici- 
onsly declare, represent, or pretend, that any free person in 
the State was a slave, or owed service, with the intent to 
forcibly remove such person from the State; for requiring 
two witnesses to prove a person to bea slave; for excluding 
depositions, in the place of living witnesses, for evidence; and 
for preventing judgments under the Fugitive act from becom- 
ing liens upon real estate. Whether there was just cause for 
complaints against these laws in Wisconsin, readers can judge. 
They were similar in other Northern States. 

The Fugitive Slave law of 1850 gave great dissatisfuction, 
and probably in no State more than in Wisconsin. It was 
claimed that it was unconstitutional, and that it required some 
offices of free citizens particularly inhuman and demeaning. 
What wonder if with the reaction against it there were some 
excesses. The case in connection with it which particularly 
brought forward the question of State rights, was that of 
Sherman M. Booth, of Milwankee. He was complained of 
for violating the Fugitive act by aiding in the escape of Joshua 
Glover from the custody of Charles C, Cotten, Deputy Marshal 
of the United States, on the 11th of March, 1854. The United 
States Commissioner, Winfield Smith, Esq., before whom he 
was examined, required him to give bail in the sum of two thou- 
sand dollars, to appear at the next term of the United States 
District Court for trial. The bail was given, and Mr. Booth 
petitioned for a writ of Habeas Corpus, and for release from 
imprisonment, 
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The case was tried before the Ton. A. D. Smith, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the State of Wisconsin. Byron 
Paine, Esq., counsel for Mr. Booth, made a long and able 
wrgunient, claiming release for the prisoner chiefly on the 
ground of the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive act. His 
three leading positions were these : 


First, that Congress had no power to legislate upon the subject at all. 

Second, admitting such a power, the act is unconstitutional in providing that 
any person claimed as a fugitive, may be reduced to a state of slavery without a 
trial by jury. 

Third, that it is unconstitutional, because it vests the judicial power of the 
United States in Court Comunissioners, contrary to the provisions of the Con- 
atitution. 


Mr. Sharpstein, the District Attorney, replied; Mr, Watkins, 
associate counsel with Mr. Paine, followed; Mr. Paine made 
his closing argument; and a week later, June Tth, 1854, Justice 
Smith delivered his opinion, and discharged the prisoner—first, 
on the ground that the writ against him for violating the law 
was defective; and secondly, that the Fugitive Slave act of 
September 18th, 1850, was unconstitutional. The writ was 
pronounced defective, because it did not show that Garland, 
the declared owner of the fugitive, had claimed Glover, or that 
any one else had claimed him; and because it did not show 
that Glover was a fugitive from labor; and every doubt or 
omission was to be interpreted in favor of liberty. 

He argued the unconstitutionality of the Fugitive act on the 
ground, first, that the constitutional provision for the return 
of fugitives from service or labor, was given by a compact of 
the States, and that in such ease the parties to the compact— 
the States themselves—were obligated to enforce the law, and 

Jongress had no right to legislate upon the subject; secondly, 
that the provision of the Fugitive act, for the trial of persons 
claimed and arrested by commissioners, and not constitutional 
judicial officers, was a violation of the compact, and hence 
void; thirdly, that the act violates the provision for all trials 
relative to life, liberty, or property, by due process of law, 
passing judgment upon a person summarily, without his “ day 
in court,” and alluding also to the denial of the right of trial 
by jury. 
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Reviewing the history of the article in the Constitution for 
the return of fugitives, he says: 


Plan after plan for the organization of the government was made and presented, 
resolution upon resolution offered and discussed, embracing the whole ground of 
Federal and State rights and powers, without one word being mentioned about 
fugitive slaves ; and when it did occur to the minds of some members, suggested 
unquestionably by the clause in regard to fugitives from justice, it is quietly agreed 
that the States would deliver up such fugitives from labor, No power was asked 
for the Federal Government to seize them; no such power was dreamed of; the 
proposition that the States should respectively deliver thera up was acquiesced in 
without any dissent. Yet we are told, arguends, by judicial authority, that without 
such a clause, the Union could not have been formed, and that this provision was 
one of the essential compromises between the South and the North. In point of 
fact, it did not enter in the slighest degree into the compromises between the North 
and the South. 


On the illegality of federal legislation on the subject, he 
said : 


Can it be supposed for a moment, that had the framers of the Constitution 
imagined, that under this provision the Federal Government would assume to over- 
ride the State authorities, appoint subordivate tribunals in every county in every 
State, invested with jurisdiction beyond the reach or inquiry of the State judiciary, 
to multiply executive officers ad infinitum, wholly independent of, and irresponsible 
tothe police regulations of the State, and that the whole army and navy of the 
Union could be sent into a State, without the request and against the remonstrance 
of the legislature thereof: nay, that even under its operations the cflicacy of the 
writ of Habeas Corpus could be destroyed, if the privileges thereof were not wholly 
suspended ; if the members of the Convention had dreamed that they were incor- 
perating such a power into the Constitution, does any one believe that it wonld 
have been adopted without opposition and without debate? And if these results 
had suggested themselves to the States on its adoption, would it have heen passed 
by them, sx) silentio, jealous as they were of State rights and State sovereignty? 
The ides is preposterous. The Union would never have been formed upon such 
a basis. 


Regarding the obligation of the States to obey the article of 
the Constitution, he observed : 


To my mind, therefore, it is apparent that Congress has no constitutional power 
to legislate on this subject, It is equally apparent, that the several States can pass no 
laws, nor adopt any regulations, by which the fugitive may be discharged from ser- 
vice. All such laws and regulations must, be declared void whenever they are brought 
to the test of judicial scrutiny, State or national, Tt is equally apparent, that it is 
the duty of the respective States to make laws and regulations for the faithful 
observance of this compact. They have generally done so, and doubtless would 
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have continued so ta do, but for the decision of the Thited States Supreme Court, 
in the ease of Prigy vs. Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Tt is still their duty so 
to do. 

Again, it is to my mind apparent, that the provision of the Constitution in 
reyrard to fugitives from labor or service, contemplates a judicial determination of 
the lawfulness of the claim which may be made. 

% * tt * * * * * * + 

Contemporaneous history, contemporaneous exposition, early and long-con- 
timed acquiescence, all go to show the interpretation given to this provision of the 
Constitution by the States and the people. The slave States passed acts to exeante 
the compact. The free States did the same. The action of the several States, or 
many of them, shows conclusively iat they interpreted the provision as a compact 
inerely aderessed te the good faith of the Btates, The slave States appealed to the 
free States for legislative action to carry into effect this provision of the Federal 
Constitution, and demanded of the later the stern exercise of a power which it is 
now sought to wrest from them. In 1826, the State of Maryland appointed com- 
tnissioners to allen| upon the session of the Legislature of Pennsrlyania and indnee 
the latter to pass an act to facilitate the reclamation of fugitive slaves. Their 
mission was successful, Pennsylvania yielded to the solicitations of Maryland's 
commissioners, and passed the act of 1826, which was afterwartis declared void by 
the Supreme Conrt of the United States, in Prigg va, Pennsylvania, at the suit of 
Maryland. In 1836 or 1837, similar commissioners were appointed hy the State of 
Kentucky to the State of Ohio, whose mission resulted in the passage of a most strin- 
gent fugitive act hy the Legislature of Ohio, &o also about the same time in regard 
to Indiana, and, I believe, Mlinois. Tp to 1837, the States esteemed it their duty, 
and slave States demanded its performance, to provide by law for the execntion 
and faithful observance of this compact. All seemed to regard it as a compact, and 
nothing else ; binding, it is true, and operative as law equally upon all, but still a 
compact only. 


He conelnded his argument, which has been highly regarded 
by some of the best legal minds of the country, as follows: 


What then is tobe done? Let the free States return to their duty if they have 
departed from it, and be faithful to the compact in the true spirit in which it was 
conceived and adopted. Let the slave States be content with such an exeention of 
the compact as the framers of it contemplated. Let the Federal Government return 
to the exercise of the just powers conferred hy the Constitution, and few, very few, 
will be found to disturb the tranquillity of the nation or to oppose by word or deed 
the due execution of the Jaws, But until this is done, I solemuly believe, that 
there will be no peace for the States or the nation, but that agitation, acrimony, 
and hostility will mark ovr progress, even if we escape a more dread calamity, 
which I will not even mention. 

However this may be, well knowing the cost. T feela gratefil conscionsness 
of having discharged my duty, and full duty ; of having been true to the sovereign 
Tights of my State, which has honored me with its confidence, and to (lie Constitutio 
of my country, which has blessed me with its protection ; and though J may stana 
alone, I hope I may stand approved of my God, as I know I do of my conscience. 
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After this decision, the case was carried to the full bench ot 
the Supreme Court, at its July term, where, by a unanimenus 
decision, the discharge of the prisoner was confirmed, on the 
ground of a defective writ; and in regard to the constitu- 
tionality of the Fugitive act, Chief Justice Whiton agreeing 
with Justice Smith, ‘and Justice Crawford dissenting from his 
opinion. The Chief Justice gave a lengthy and able decision, 
in one passage expressing himself thus: 


We are of opinion that so much of the act of Congress in question as refers to 
the commissioners for decision, the questions of fuct which are to be established by 
evidence before the allewed fivitive can be delivered up to the claimant, is repugnant 
to the Constitution of the Uuited States, and therefore void for two reasons,— Hest, 
because it attempts to confer npon those officers judicial powera; and second, 
because it isa denial of the right of the alleged fugitive to have those questions tried 
and decided by a jury which, we think, is given him by the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Justice Crawford was understood to be opposed to the 
Fugitive Slave act in principle, but he was not prepared to 
pronounce the act of 1850 unconstitutional, because the United 
Stutes papas Court, in the Prigg case, concerning the Fugi- 
tive act of 1793, decided that Congress had power to enact @ 
fugitive law. 

Soon after Mr, Booth, and others, were arrested under an 
indictment found by the United States District Court. His 
former bail was refused; he declined to give any other and 
went to jail, the State Court denying a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
on the ground that now the ease was in the Federal Court. 

At the session of the United States Supreme Court in 1858 
and 1859, it assumed control of Mr. Booth’s case, (though the 
Supreme Court of the State had refused to send its papers to 
that body,) and sent down its order to the State Court to 
review its decision, discharging the prisoner, and to remand 
him to federal enstody. This the Supreme Court declined 
doing, on the ground that the United States Supreme Court 
had no rightful jurisdiction over its proceedings, The United 
States Court affirmed the validity of the Fugitive Slave law, 
and acknowledged that a State Court might properly grant a 
Habeas Corpus for one imprisoned by a Federal Court, but that 
when it was duly informed by the federal officer that the 
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prisoner was held by federal authority it was bound to desist 
from further action; its sovereignty extending to that point, 
but no farther. There the subject was left by the courts, 
Wisconsin having been conspicuous before the nation in 
respect to judicial action on the subject, and in regard to the 
instance on which the final decision was made. 

Mr. Booth was released from prison through a pardon by 
Mr. Buchanan, granted two days before he vacated the presi- 
dential chair, though not received by the prisoner until six 
days after Mr. Lincoln’s inanguration, The assigned reason 
of the pardon was, Mr. Booth’s claim that he was unable to 
pay the fine of one thousand dollars and costs, and the sup- 
posed vindication of the law. Civil suits in the case are still 
pending. 

The Legislature of the State, in March, 1858, passed resolu- 
tions condemnatory of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which had the approval of the Governor. They were doubt- 
less entitled to their opinion, and thus far right. But when 
they recommended resistance to the Federal Court and Goy- 
ernment on this subject, did it not imply an untenable doctrine 
of State rights? There must be supreme authority some- 
where, Tfit is in the States, then there is no Federal Govern- 
ment. IZfin the Federal Government, then there must be, not 
always an acquiesence of opinion, but submission to govern- 
mental action. They may agitate, influence, vote, until they 
have changed the Government, and finally the Supreme ‘Court 
of the nation itself. No other course is left, unless aggressions 
and oppressions from the federal authority become so great 
and are persisted in so long, that the right of revolution is the 
Jast and the justifiable resort, and the despotie power is 
thrown off—occasion for which may God ever prevent in this 
land! 

The judicial power, by the Constitution, extends to all cases 
arising under the laws of Congress, And “ the judicial power 
of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court, 
and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from time to 
time ordain and establish.” The slave trade had actually 
been reopened at the South before the outbreak of the 
rebellion, If Northern States may interpret constitutional 
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questions independent of the United States Supreme Court, 
then Southern States might equally well have interpreted the 
constitutional power to abolish the slave trade to suit their 
own practice, and the rebellion itself might have found justiti- 
cation. Opinions and liberties to others equal to those we 
ask for ourselves is a cardinal principle, no matter how 
corrupted and wrong our fellow men may have become. 

The right course of conduct under the Fugitive Slave law 
was, to seek to change it by every possible legitimate means, 
to refuse active obedience to any of its requirements coutrary 
to gospel love for our neighbor, and suffer the penalty, to take 
every consistent advantage, in favor of liberty, of its defective 
administration, and to offer no resistance to the law unless the 
right of revolution had come, when the State could properly 
separate itself from the federal authority. The Supreme Court 
of the State could lawfully give its opinion, grant the [Tubeas 
Corpus, and stay unconstitutional proceedings within its juris- 
diction, even under a law of Congress, until the United States 
Supreme Court should sustain the federal law. Then the 
laborious and patient, but peaceful, agitation for a change 
should commence. Such was the opinion of some before the 
war, Such will be the general opinion now. 


THE PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING STATE RIGHTS AT THE SOUTH. 


It is not legitimate to say that the doctrine of State rights 
was a cause of the rebellion, except that it furnished an occasion 
or opportunity for it. There were one or more reasons under- 
lying State rights. One historian (Victor) says, that it was 
“the numerical preponderance of the North, and, under the 
Constitution, its ability hereafter to control the legislation of 
Congress by virtue of its resistless majority.” But this does 
not sufficiently probe the subject to final causes. What is it 
that created the desire to be rid of that majority? The North- 
West does not desire a seceasion from the nation, though in 
itself a minority. Nor does New England, though destined to 
be always inferior in numbers and territory to the rest. Once 
it was said, that the protective policy was the real incitement 
to the South Carolina Nullification. But there was a deeper 
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cause, as General Jackson intimated when he denied that it 
was the tariff 

One of the principle causes, if not the ultimate one, had but 
asmall bevinning, and that chiefly or wholly with one man— 
John C. Calhoun. Tle had an insatiate ambition, A steady, 
persistent pride reigned and reveled in his heart. If he, 
instead of Andrew Jackson, liad been elected President in 
1828, it is possible the rebellion had never occurred. Tis 
sellishness might have been sufficiently gratified without his 
secking a southern kingdom. Had he been subsequently 
elected instead of Martin Van Buren, whom he so much hated 
and despised, had he been willing to do the little thing of 
calling upon the wife of Major Eaton, Jackson’s Secretary of 
War, and thus help to make her “a person of reputation,” 
which was readily done by Mr. Van Buren, he might have been 
the successor of President Jackson, and thus his ambition been 
satisfied. But history tells us that his disappointment took 
the turn toward nullification. Early in life he was a more 
honorable man than in later years. On entering Congress he 
was a model of sobriety and good morals. While many 
others drank and gambled, jested and quarreled, he did none 
of them, but with courage and courteous mien kept on more 
in sympathy than in after years, with the nation from which 
he hoped to receive the highest civic honor, But baffled in 
his plans for that, he preferred, at Jast, to give, and partly did 
“give up all for his own brave, magnanimous little State 
of Sonth Carolina.” Yet Mr. Calhoun was always before 
Carolina. 

In this mental condition he gravitated toward nullification, 
which he termed a “reserved power.” That was once tried 
aud failed. Colonel Benton says, (*f Thirty Years,” vol. ii., 
page 785,) that on his returning home from that defeat, he 
declared “that the South could never be united against the 
North on the tariff question; that the sugar “interest of 
Louisiana would keep her ont; and that the basis of Southern 
union must be shifted to the slave question.” “The South 
must be against the North,” and “must be united.” Hence 
he devoted himself with great assiduity to the slave interests. 
TIis plans and acts did more for slavery aggressions and 
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agitations, than perhaps all things else. He wanted to make 
the South mighty through slavery. For that end he wanted 
Texas and the territories, and he did not want the right of 
petition in Congress. With the whole South and a portion 
of the North, he could be President. His ambition and plans 
were designedly and inevitably communicated to others; and 
when he died they were the inheritance of his friends and 
worshipers through all the South. This is an instance where 
one man gives bias to millions. Just as Mr. Jefferson, by 
some of his early views, gave universal prejudice to the 
Southern States against manufactures.*  TTis subsequent 
change of opinion did not change the current he had given. 

Just so was a single book, the “ Social Contract,” by 
Rossean, that may be said to have produced the French 
Revolution. It did it by adopting the fulse theory, that the 
whole foundation of human society is the mere choice of inen- 
kind —not at all in any will or authority of God. 

The general ambition and peculiar state of society at the 
South nurtured the doctrine of State rights. She never was 
eured of that heresy. The moral atmosphere at the North 
was such that ore Hartford Convention sufficed; but among 
Sonthern people it was a disease in the blood, never cast out. 
The grandfather of General Robert E. Lee, of the Rebellion, 
was Robert B. Lee, of Virginia, three-fourths of a century 
since, who, in 1790, just after the adoption of the Constitution, 
wrote the following : 


The Southern States are foo weak at present fo stand hy themselves, and a general 
government will certainly be advantayeous to us, as it produces no other effect 
than protection from hostilities and uniform commercial regulations. And when we 
shall attain our natural degree of population, I jlatter myself we shall have the power to 
do ourselves justice, with dissolving the bond which binds us together, It is better to 
pul up with these little inconveniences than to run the jazard of greater calamities. ¢ 


Such was his dishonest plan to reap the advantages of both a 
Federal government and State sovereignty. It was false to those 
with whom the union was made. It was treason in the essence. 
The same idea Calhoun revived and nurtured. During the 


* Jefferson's Notes on Virginia. 
+ ‘‘ Tho Federalist.’ Edition of 1864, by J. C. Hamilton ; page 78. 
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_ war of 1812, he said to Commodore Charles Stewart, ““ When 

we thus cease to control] this nation, through a disjointed 
democracy, or any material obstacle in that party which shall 
tend to throw us out of that rule and control, we shall then 
resort to the dissolution of the Union.” THe tried his plan in the 
South Carolina Nullification, and failed. He then left it to 
others to try. ‘In the news that the men of California had 
ehosen freedom, Calhoun. heard the knell of parting slavery ; 
and on his death-bed he counseled secession.’’** 

The Partisan Leader, a novel, prophetic of secession, by Beverly 
Tucker, Professor in William and Mary College, Virginia, 
was issued in 1836. General John A. Quitman, formerly of 
the United States army, once Governor of Mississippi, wrote 
in March, 1851, to Colonel Preston, of South Carolina, as 
follows : ’ 


Thelieve, then, from present indications, that Mississipni, if her propositions fin 
the Union) are not promptly acceded to, will invite her neighboring sister States 
to form with her a new Confederacy. She may, from her weakness, and the incon- 
venience of her position, withhold the final act until one of her immediate neigh- 
bors shall also be willing to join her, 

I concur with you in the opinion that the political equality of the slaveholding 
States is incompatible with the present confederation, as construed and acted on 
by the majority, and that the present Union and slavery cannot evextst. * * * To 
those tro States [South Carolina and Mississippi] alone, then, can we look for aby 
efficient action. The latter is not yet fully prepared for final action ; she has less 
capital, is younger and weaker than the former, and bas no seaport. The former 
should, then, take the lead, and fearlessly and confidently act for herself, This would 
prevent practical issues from her neighbors. Mississippi would, I foe! assured, take 
position by her side, and soon all the adjoining States would follow her example. 
* * * Mf, therefore, the people of South Carolina have made up their minds to 
withdraw from the Union at all events, whether joined hy other States or not, my 
advice would be to do so without waiting for the action of any other State, as 1 
Welieve there would be more probability of favourable action on the part of the 
other Southern States after her secession than hefure. So long as the several 
aggrieved States wait for one another, their action will be over cautions and timid. 
Great political movements. to be successful, must he bold, and must present prac- 
tical and simple issues. * * * The sevession of a Southern State would startle 
the whole South, and force other States to meet the issue plainly ; it would present 
practicil issues, and exhibit everywhere a wider-spread discontent than politicians 
have imagined. In less than two years all the States south of you [South Caro- 
lina] wonld unite their destiny to Fours, Should the Federal Government altempt 
to employ force, an active and cordial union of the whole South would be instantly effected, 
and a complete Southern Confederacy organized. 


* Bancroft's Oration on the martyred President Lincoln, 
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“The Union and slavery,” he said, “could not co-exist.” 
Slavery is made the chief or only cause of the contemplated 
“ secession.” 

The cause of the rebellion has sometimes been assigned to 
the fact that the South were an agricultural and not a manu- 
facturing people. Carey, Montesquieu, Buckle, and even 
Cicero, are quoted to show that agriculture tends to accretion 
of estates, to ignorance, to aristocracy, to despotism, and 
enslavement of the masses.* Yet the West is devoted to agri- 
culture, and has been equally patriotic with the Hast. Large 
estates do indeed tend to ignorance by rendering the common 
free school less practicable; richness of soil may incite covet- 
ousness, and that may produce poverty and ignorance with the 
masses; the warm climate of the South favors indolence, and 
that favors power with the few, and serfdom with the many; 
but neither agriculture, soil, nor climate, nor all combined, are 
sufficient canses to produce either slavery or rebellion, They 
have furnished some circumstances favorable to slavery. 
Slavery has been more easily preserved and extended at the 
South than it could have been at the North; but crime and 
oppression do not spring out of the ground or the atmosphere. 
The question is asked, why the Southern people elung to 
slavery while the Northern people banished it? Neither 
climate, soil, products, nor business can answer the inquiry. 
There must have been a reason beyond all these. Slavery 
never had so strong a hold at the North as at the South, and 
hence was more easily uprooted. Besides, it had in New 
England and the Central States, a stronger moral force against 
it. The statesmen at the South who testified against slavery, 
annulled much of their testimony by their practice of it. 
Not so much was it so at the North. Further, the South 
never had that strong and persistent influence against slavery 
from the pulpit, which such able and consistent men as Doctor 
Tlopkins and the younger Doctor Edwards gave at the North; 
men whose disquisitions on that subject remain still among 
the most complete and powerful of all arguments against hold- 
ing a fellow man as property. 


* North Awerican Review, No. cex., page 29, 
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A portion of the Northern press had some responsibility in 
fostering the pride of the South, in encouraging their preten- 
sions, and in misinforming them of the trne temper of the 
people at the North, and of the probable issue of any con- 
flict that might oceur; all which favored their apostate and 
treasonable spirit. 

The rebellion could hardly have put on the face of apology 
even to itself, without a false doctrine of State rights. But it 
required more than State rights, more than the most craving 
thirst for power, more than climate or pursuits; it required a 
corrupted state of society, and a corrupting and iniquitous 
present object to be secured, to give an adequate base on 
which to originate, and project on its mad way, the late 
rebellion, 

The chief plank in that foundation was slavery. Others 
were, ambition, love of power, State rights, climate, pursuits. 
But sluvery fed ambition, enhanced the love of power, 
cherished aud propagated the doctrine of State rights, luxuri- 
ated in the warm climate, coudemned manufacturers, and 
eraved large agricultural estates, all which fostered and fat- 
tened herself, and produced a state of society inimical to free- 
dom, Yet freedom girt her about with strong chains, Liberty 
was not liberty for slavery, She would not brook even the 
moral restraint. She would break away from control; hence 
the rebellion.  J'he doctrine of State rights was not the underly- 
ing cause, bit the justifying plea and the rallying standard of the 
Confederacy, . 


CHAPTER VY. 


THE OPENING OF THE REBELLION. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION.—SOUTHERN MOVEMENTS BASED ON THE 
NORTHERN TRICMPH.—THE PLEA OF THR SOUTH FOR THEIR ACTION.— 
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TION OF THE CONFEDERACY.—INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN, 
AND HIS ADDRESS.— THE CONFEDERATE COMMISSIONERS AND SECRETARY 
SEWARD S ‘ MEMORANDUM.’ —SPECIAL SESSION OF THE SENATE. 
SENATOR HOWE'S SPRECH.— ATTACK ON FORT SUMTER, AND ITS 
SURRENDER, 


Tue election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency was a 
coveted object with the secession party at the South. It would 
give them the largest semblance of excuse for the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. Yet, if Mr. Douglas had been elected, 
they probably would not have been deterred, though possibly 
delayed. But his election they had strenuously endeavored to 
prevent, by withdrawing from the Charleston Democratic 
nominating convention, and supporting Breckenridge for that 
office. At a secret convention of Southern Governors, in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, October, 1856, it was decided, that 
in case General Fremont was elected President, Governor 
Wise, of Virginia, should march with twenty thousand men 
to Washington, and prevent his inauguration at that place. 
In 1860 the plans were more mature and direct to accomplish 
secession. October 25th, 1860, at a meeting of South Carolina 
politicians, it was unanimously decided that in case Mr, 
Lincoln was elected, an event confidently expected, their State 
should secede from the Union. Similar meetings were held 
in other Southern States, with like resolves. The day before 
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the election, Governor Gist, of South Carolina, delivered his 
annual message to the Legislature of that State, in which he 
said: “I would earnestly recommend that, in the event of 
Abraham Lincoln’s election to the presidency, a convention 
of the people of this State be immediately called, to consider 
aud determine for themselves the mode and measure of 
redress.” Public speakers of the State indieated, before the 
election, that that redress would be secession. The Legisla- 
ture called a convention, to meet December 17th, with the 
avoweil intention to withdraw from the Union. <A military 
convention in Georgia, November 12th, passed resolves for the 
same action by that State. Governors of other Southern 
States called conventions for the same purpose. Southern 
senators and representatives in Congress begin to resign their 
places. The Georgia Legislature appropriates $1,000,000 “to 
arm and equip the State.” The Louisiana Legislature votes 
$500,000 for the same object, and other States take similar 
action, 

And what, more definitely, was the plea on the part of the 
South for this course of proceeding? The first and probably 
the fullest declaration of causes for their action was made at 
a secession meeting in Mobile, November 15th. The more 
important passages are as follows: 


Tt [the Federal Government] claims to abolish slavery in the districts, forts, 
arsenals, dockyurds, and other places ceded to the United States. To abolish the 
inter-State slave trade, and thus cut off the Northern Slave States from their profits 
of production, and the Southeru from their resources of supply of labor. 

It claims to forbid all equality and competition of settlement in the common 
territories, by the citizens of slave States, 

ft ropels all further admission of new slave States, 

Tt has nullified the Slave act in the majorily of the free States, 

It has denied the extradition of murderers. and marauders, and other felons, 

Tt has concealed and shielded tLe murderer of toasters or owners in pursuit of 
fugitive slaves, 

Tt has refused to prevent or punish by State authority the spoliation of slave 
property ; but, on the coutrary, it has made it a criminal offence in the citizens of 
several States to obey the laws of the Union for the protection of slave property. 

It has advocated negro equality, and made it the ground of positive legislation 
hostile to the Southern Staves, 

Tt opposes protection to slave property on the high seas, and has justified piracy 
itself in tho case of the Creole. 
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It has kept in our midst emisgaries of incendiarism to corrupt our slaves and 
induce them to run off, or incite them to rebellion and insurrection. 

Tt has run off millions of slave property, by a system of what are called “ under- 
ground railroads,” and has made its tenure so precarious in the border slave States 
as nearly to have abolitionized two of them—Maryland and Missouri; and it is 
muking similar inroads constantly upon Virginia and Kentucky. 

It has invaded a territory by arms furnished by Emigrant Aid Societies, under 
State patronage, and by funds furnished by foreign enemies, in Canada and Great 
Britain. 

Tt has invaded Virginia and shed the blood of her citizens on her own soil. 

It has repudiated the decisions of the Supreme Court. 

Tt assails us from the pulpit, the press, and the school room. It divides all 
sects and religions, as well as parnes. It denonnees slaveholders as degraded by 
the lowest immoralities, insults them in every form, aud holds them up to the scorn 
of mankind. 

Tt has already a majority of the States under its domination ; has infected the 
Federal as well as the State Judiciary : will, ere long. have a majority of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States; will soon have, by the 
new census, 4 majority of the Senate; aud before it obtains the Senate, certainly 
will obtain the chief executive power of the United States, 

It has announced its purpose of total abolition in the States and everywhere, 
as well as in the Territories and districts, and other places ceded. 

It has proclaimed an ‘irresistible contlict’’ of higher law with the Federal 
Constitution itself 

Its candidate elect to the Chief Magisiracy has proclaimed that ‘! the Govern- 
ment cannot endure half slave and half free'’—that there is an ‘‘ irrepressible 
conflict between opposing and enduring forees—that the United States must and 
will, sooner or later, become a slaveholding nation, or entirely a free-labor 
nation.’* 


Concerning these charges it is to be said, that some of them 
were not true of the Government, of the North, or of any 
party. Offending individuals were amenable to the laws and 
the Constitution, and redress, if desired, should have been 
persistently sought there. Some questions had indeed been 
decided against the South; but by a legal majority, aud in 
accordance with the doctrines of the fathers previous to the 
apostacy in the nation on the subject of slavery. Some of the 
charges pertain merely to matters of opinion and moral suasion, 
with no violation of the Constitution, as in the case of Mr. 
Lincoln’s anti-slavery doctrines. And in some part of the 
charges the South had reasonable complaint against a small 
portion of the North, according to the Constitution. But there 
was like and more cause of complaint on the part of the 
North, for constitutional infractions by and in favor of the 
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South. The arbiters, in either case, were Congress and 
the Supreme Court, and not the repetition of offences, or, 


rebellion. 

But the real chief complaint was the fact, that they had lost 
their control of the nation, which was evinced, they assumed, 
by the election of Mr. Lincoln. And to that cause for seces- 
sion it may be said to the South, “ Out of thine own mouth do 
I condemn thee.” At the vpening of the Legislature in 
Georgia, which assembled at Milledgeville, November 8th, 
186), Mr. A, II, Stephens boldly and ably spoke as follows: 


The frst question that preseuts itself is, Shall the people of the South secedo 
from the Union in consequence of the election of Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of 
the United States? My countrymen, I tell you frankly, candidly, and earnestly, 
that I do not think that they ought. In my judgment, the election of po man, 
constitutionally chosen to that high office, is sufficient cause for any State to 
separate from the Union. It ought to stand by and aid still in maintaining the Con- 
stitution of the country. To make a point of resistance to the Government—to 
withdraw from it, because a man has been constitutionally elected—puts us in the 
wrong. We are pledged to maintain the Constitution. Many of us have sworn 
to supportit, Can we, therefore, for the mere election of 4 inan to the Presidency 
—itnil that, too, in accordance with the prescribed forms of the Constitution— 
make a point of resistance to the Government, and. without becoming the 
breakers of that sacred instrument ourselves, withdraw ourselves from it? Would 
we nol be in the wrong’? Whatever fate is to befall this country, let it never be 
laid to the charge of the people of the South, and especially of the people of 
Georgia, that we were untrue to our national engayements, Let the fault and the 
Wrong rest upon others, If all our hopes are to he blasted, if the Republic is to go 
down, let us be found to the last moment standing on the deck, with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States waving over our heads, (Applause.) Let the fanaties of 
the North break the Constitution, if such is their fell purpose, Let the responsi- 
bility be upon thera. I shall speak presently moro of their acts; but Jet not the 
South, let.us not be the ones to commit the aggression. We went into the election 
with this people ; the result was different from what we wished, but the election 
has been constitutionally held. Were we to. make a point of resistance to the 
Government, and go ont of the Union on that account, the record would be made 
up hereafter against us. 

But, it is said, Mr. Lincoln's policy and principles are against the Constitution, 
and that, if he carries them out, it will be destructive of our Tights. Let us not 
anticipate a threatened evil. If he violates the Constitution, then will come our time 
ty act, Do not let us break it, because, forsooth, ke may. If he does, that is the 
time for us to strike, (Appluuse.) I think it would be injudicions and unwise to 
do this sooner, Ido not anticipate that Mr. Lincoln will do anything to jeopardize 
our safety or security, whatever may be his spirit to do it; for he is hound by the 
constitutional cheeks which are thrown around him, which, at this time, render 
him powerless to do any great mischief. This shows the wisdom of our system, 
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The President of the United States is no emperor, no dictator—he is clothed with 
no absolute power. He can do nothing unless he is backed hy power in Congress, 
The House of Representatives is largely in the majority ayainst him. In the 
Senate he will also be powerless, There will be a majority of four against him. 
This, after the loss of Bigler, Fitch, aud others, by the unfortunate dissensions of 
the Democratic party in their States. Mr, Lincoln cannot appoint an officer with- 
out the consent of the Senate—he cannot form a Cabinet without the same consent. 
He will be in the condition of George IIT. (the embodiment of Toryism), who had 
to ask the Whigs to appoint his Ministers, and was compelled to receive a Cabinet 
utterly opposed to his views ; and so Mr, Lincoln will be compelled to ask of the 
Senate to choose for him a Cabinet, if the Democracy of that body choose to put 
him on such terms. He will he compelled to do this, or let the Government stop, 
if the National Democratic men—for that is their name at the North—the conserva- 
tive men in the Senate—should ao determine. Then, how can Mr. Lincoln obtain 
a Cabinet which would aid hii, or allow him, to violate the Constitution? 

Why, then, I say, should we disrupt the bonds of the Union, when his hands are 
tied—wlien he can do nothing against us? 


Ata later date, in January, 1861, Mr. Stephens made a still 
stronger speech against secession, and showed in a striking 
manner the many superior advantages which the South had 
always had in the Union. The address was delivered in the 
Georgia State Convention, which finally voted to secede. He 
spoke as follows: 


This step (of secession) once taken can never be recalled ; and all the banecful 
and withering consequences that must follow will rest on the convention for all 
coming time, When we and our posterity shall see the lovely South desolated by 
the demon of war, wick this act of yours will inevitably Invite and cal! forth; when 
our green fields of waving harvest shall be trodden down by the nurderous soldiery 
and fiery car of war sweeping over our land; our temples af justice laid in ushes ; 
all the horrors and desulations of war upon us ; who but this convertion will be held 
responsible for it? and who but him who shall have given his vote for this unwise 
and ill-timed measure, as I honestly think and believe, shall be held to strict account 
for this suicidal act by the present generation, and probably cursed and execrated by pos- 
terity for all coming time, for the wide and desolating ruin that will inevitably follow 
this act vou now propose to perpetrate ! 

Pause, I entreat you, and consider for a moment what reasons you can give that 
will even satisfy yourselves in calmer moments— what reason can you give to your 
fellow-sufferers in the calamity that it will bring upon us? What reasons oan you give to 
the nations of the earth to justify it? They will be the calm and deliberate judges in the 
ease ; and what cause, or one overt act, can you name or point lo on which to rest the 
plea of justification? What right has the North assailed? What interest of the South has 
been invaded? What justice has been denied? and what claim, founded in justice 
and right, has been withheld? Can either of you to-day name one governmental 
act of wrong, deliberately and purposely lone by the Government of Washington, 
of which the South has a rigbt to complain?) Ichallenge the answer, While on 
the other hand, let me show the fact (and believe me, gentlemen, I am not here 
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the advocate of the North ; but I am here the friend, the firm friend and lover of 
the South and her institutions, and for this reason I speak thus plainly and faithfully 
for yours, mine, and every other man’s interest, the words of truth and soberness,) 
of which I wish you to judge, and I will only state facts, which are clear and 
undeniable, and which now stand as records authentic in the history of. our 
country, 

When we of the South demanded the slave trade, or the importation of Africans 
for the eultivation of our lands, did they not yield the right for twenty years? 
When we asked a three-fifths representation in Congress for our slaves, was it 
nat granted? When we asked and demanded the return of any fugitive from 
justice, or the recovery of those persons owing labor or service, was it not incor- 
porated in the Constitution, and again ratified and strengthened by the fugitive slave 
law of 1850? But do you reply that in many instances they have violated the com- 
pact, and have not been faithful to their engagements? As individuals and local 
communities they may have doue so, but not by the sanction of Government, for 
that has always been true to Southern interests. 

Again, gentlemen, look at another fcr: when we have asked that more territory 
should be added, that we might spread the institution of slavery, have they not 
yielded to our demands in giving us Louisiapa, Florida, and Texas, out of which 
four States have been carved, and ample territory for four more to be added in dus 
time, if sou, by this unwise and impolitic act, do not destroy this hope, and, per- 
haps, by it lose all, and have your last slave wrenched from you by stern military 
tule, as South America and Mexico were: or hy the vindictive decree of a 
universal emancipation, which say reasonably be expected to follow? 

But, again, gentlemen, what have we to gain by this proposed change of our 
relations to the General Government? We have always had the control, and can 
yet, if we remain in it, and are as united as we have been. We have had a majority 
of the Presidents chosen from the South, a3 well as the control and management 
of most of those chosen from the North. We have had sixty years of Southern 
Presidents to their twenty-four, thus controlling the executive department. So 
of the Judges of the Supreme Court, we have had eighteen from the South and but 
eleven from the North ; although nearly four-fifths of the judicial business has arisen 
in the free Stales, yet a majority of the court has always been from the South. This 
we have required so as to guard against any interpretation of the Constitution 
upfavorable to us, In like manner we have been equally watehful to guard our 
interests in the logislative branch of Government. In choosing the presiding presi- 
dents (pre. tem.) of the Senate, we have hai twenty-four to their cleven. Speakers 
of the House, we have had twenty-three, and they twelve. While the majority of 
the representatives, from their greater population, have always been froin the 
North, we have so generally secured the Speaker, because he, to a greater extent, 
shapes and controls the legislation of the country. 

Nor have we had less control in every other department of the General Gavrern- 
ment. Attorney Generals we have had fourteen, while the North have had but 
five. Foreign ministers we have had eighty-six, and they but fifty-four, While 
three-fourths of the business which demands diplomatic agents abroad is clearly 
from the free States, from their greater commercial interests, yet we have had 
the principal embassies, so as to secure the world markets for cotton, tobaceo, and 
sugar, on the best possible terms, We have bad # vast majority of the higher 
officers of both army and navy, while a large proportion of the soldiers and sailors 
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were drawn from the North. Equally so of clerks, auditors, and comptrollers 
filling the executive department, the records show for the last fifteen years that of 
three thousand thus employed we have had more than two-thirds of the same, while 
we have but one-third of the white population of the Republic. 

Again, look at another item, and one, be assured, in which we have a great and 
vital interest ; it is that of revenue, or means of supporting Government. From 
official documents we learn that « fraction over three-fourths of the revenue collected for 
the support of the Government has uniformly leen raised from the North, 

Pause now while you can, gentlemen, and contemplate carefully and can- 
didly these important items, Leaving out of view, for the present, the count- 
less millions of dollars you must expend in a war with the North, with ten 
thousands of your sons and brothers slain in battle, and offered up as sacrifices 
upon the altar of your ambition—and for what? we ask again. It is for the over- 
throw of the American Government, established by our common ancestry, cemented 
and built up by their sweat and blood, and founded on the broad principle of right, 
justice, and humanity. And as such, [ must declare here, as [ have often done be- 
fore, and which has been repeated by the greatest and wisest of statesmen and patriots 
inthis and other lands, that tt is the best and freest Goverament—the ynast equal in its 
rights, the most just in its decisions, the most lenient in its measures, und the most 
ospiring in its principles to elevate the vace of man that the sun of heaven ever shone upon, 
Now for you to attempt to overthrow such a Government ag this under which we 
have lived for more than three-quarters of a century—in which we have gained 
our wealth, our standing as a nation, our domestie safety while the elements of 
peril are around us, with peace and tranquillity, accompanied with unbounded 
prosperity and rights unassailed —is the height of madness, folly, and wickedness, to 
which I can neither lend my sanction nor my vote. 


Notwithstanding this truthful and eloquent defence of the 
North, Mr. Stephens had imbibed the pestilent State rights 
heresy, and declared in one of his speeches, ** Should Georgia 
determine to go out of the Union, * * * * whatever the 
result may be, I shall bow to the will of the people.” Georgia 
rebelled, and he with her. On the question of the right of 
secession for the reasons alleged, there was another judge, 
whose testimony, in the circumstances that surrounded him, is 
entitled to very great credit, and reflects honor upon his 
memory. It was the voice of Mr. Donglas, who, while the 
chief opponent of Mr. Lincoln for the Presidency, in a can- 
vassing speech made at Norfolk, Virginia, declared, in reply 
to an inquiry, that should Mr. Lincoln be chosen President, he 
would not consider that a cause for resistanee, but should 
adhere to and uphold the Union. 

Just previous—December 27th—Mr. Doolittle, in the 
United States Senate, showed the absurdity of the right of 
secession in a striking light. Tle said: 
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The Constitution of the United States speaks in language clear cnough that it is 
not in the power of one ont of ten, or of one hundred, or of all the citizens of a 
State, to.annul an act of Congress, because the Constitution of the United States, 
and an wel in pursuance of it, is 4 supreme law of that State, and binding upon every 
citizen of that State, and every citizen must act at his peril. Now if this doctrine 
is true, that a State by its own mere motion can assemble in convention a mass 
of its citizens, by resolutions dissolve its connection with the Federal Govern- 
ment, and pot an end to the supremacy of the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, several other consequences must follow. If one State cun secede from all 
the rest, I suppose the Senator from Louisiana will not deny but that all the rest 
ean secede from one, and that of necessity gives to this Government the power to 
expel a State. Your right of secession involves the right of expulsion. 

Let us po a little further, and see how this doctrine woukl apply in time of war. 
We were engaged in a war with Great Britain in 1812, and the New England 
States, it is said, were rather disaffected, and met in convention at Hartford, Now, 
if the deetrine of the gentleman ig correct, any of the New England States could 
have resolved itself out at its pleasure, and gone over to the enemy. Our fortresses 
in Boston harbor, which we had manned, built, and filled with munitions and guns, 
they might kaye withdrawn from and surrendered to the enemy, and turned our 
own guys pon us, 

‘This is the consequence of this doctrine. But, again, take it in time of peace. 
Apply the doctrine to Pennsylvania, that she, by a simple resolution of her people, 
can withiraw from the United States, She could ent olf all the mail routes going 
across Pennsylvania, and we could not go from Virginia to New York without 
going across a foreign eomntry. So, too, with Tlinvis ; if this doetrine is correct, 
we of the North-West could be cut off entirely from the East ; and especially if the 
Union is to be hroken up. we could not goto New York except by Jeaye of Mlinois, 
or without going through the State of Kentucky, and you propose to make thata 
foreign jurisdiction. 

Apply this doctrine further, How is it with Florida, a little State of the Gulf 
that has 76,686 white inhabitants—almost as many as some of the counties in the 
State where T live? We purebased this peninsula, and paid for it, to get rid of the 
foreign jurisdiction over it—also to get possession of the key, and command the en- 
trance to the Gulf, We paid $35,000,000 to take the Seminoles from it; and now 
these 76.686 people, whom the good people of the United States permitted to go 
there and settle their territories—they had hardly population enough to be admitted 
asa State, but we have admitted then to full fellowship — Florida now attempts, 
by mere resohition of her people gathered together, to resolve herself out of the 
Tnion, and take all those fortresses. which we lave Spent thousands of dollars to 
make, with all our own guns, and turn them against us ! 

How is it with Louisiana? The Government of the Taited States, upon wise 
National principles of great national policy, purchased fram the Kimperor of Franee, 
or the First Consul, the Territory of Louisiana, at an expense of $15,000,000. We 
purchased it to obtain possession of the great valley of the 
all things, to hold the month of that riyer which controls all its commerce, and 
discharges it upon the hich seas of the world, Now, can it he contended here that 
because the people whom the Federal Government has permitted to wo in there, 
ani oceupy its lands, and permitred to be introdueed into the family of this rennion. 
that she, ina momout of passion and excitement, by the mere resoMition of her 


Mississippi, and above 
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citizens, can resolve herself outside of the Confederacy, declare that she is a foreign 
power, and take with ber the control of the mouths of the Mississippi? I tell you, 
Mr. President, and I tell the Senator from Lovisiana, that if any such doctrine had 
been understood when Louisiana was admitted, sie would never have been ad- 
mitted. I tell you, sir, ifany such doctrine had been asserted, her people would 
never have been permitted to take possession of the swamps of Louisiana. They 
will not willingly consent that she should hold the mouths of the Mississippi, and 
thus control the commerce that goes out into the Gulf 

How has it been with Texas? The Federal Government admitted Texas at a 
time when she had a sparse population, and there were many debts against her 
treasury, and her credit was impaired and broken. We took her, as one of the 
States, into this Confederacy, The result of her annexation brought the Mexican 
war, which cost us 40,000 lives and nearly $100,000,000. Now, when we have 
made her a good State, built fortifications, paid her debts, and raised her to a 
position of a State in this Confederacy, with prospects as glorious, perhaps more 
so than any other Southern State, is she now, in a single hour or moment of passion, 
to resolve herself out of the Union, and became a foreign power? Suppose we had 
paid $200,000,000 for Cuba, and acquired her, with all her fortitications, she could 
how go out, and turn our own guns against us? What is all our great boasted 
nationality? Ts ita farce and a delusion ? 

Gentlemen sometimes complain that the Republican party are disposed to do 
injustice to the citizens of the South, and to their sociat institutions especially. 
But what has been the history of the Government since it was formed under the 
Constitution? We have acquired Florida, Louisiana, Texas, and the territory from 
Mexico. We have surrendered a part of Maino, and given up our claim to a large 
partof Oregon. Florida cost us $40,000,000, Tt has been given up te the social 
institutions of the South. We purchased Louisiana Territory, and two-thirds of 
the good lant has been given up to the social institutions of the South. The an- 
nexatiou of Texas, the war with Mexico, and the acquisition of al) those territories 
froma Mexico, may be regarded as one transaction. Now T ask you, geutlemen, in 
all fairness and candor, to say whether we have not surrendered to your social 
institutions, your full share, comparing the number of persons who are employed 
in your system of labor, with the free white citizens of the United States?) When 
you speak of injustice, itis without foundation. Your haye had your fill share, and 
more than your full share, of the territories we have acquired from the beginning 
up to this hour. 

Tam sick and tired of hearing gentlemen stand up here and complain of the 
injustice done to this institution of the South. There is no foundation for it in our 
history—none whatever. * * * What do we deny to you that we do not deny 
to ourselves? What singlo right have I in New Mexieo thar you have not?) You 
say this Jaw excludes your social institution. So it excludes our banking institu. 
tions and our mannfacturing corporations. Your social institution is a kind of close 
corporation, existing under the laws of your States, not existing by the common law 
of the country. We deny you no right which we do not deny ourselves, * * * 
If we uequire territory, you are asking too much when you ask us to convert it to 
slave territory, Itis impossible that we can have peace upon any such dectrino ag 
that. You must allow the free territories to remain free. We will not interfere 
with your institution where it exists. Sir, that is peace. I repeat, that non- 
interference by the General Government or by the free-State men, with slavery in 
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the States, and non-interference by the General Government or by the slaveholders, 
against freedom in the territories, is peace. 


Congress assembled December 3rd. President Buchanan’s 
message was strongly conciliatory toward the South, and dis- 
paraging of the North for her aggressions on slavery. It 
denied the right of secession, but deprecated eoercion. The 
next day, instead of acting as Jackson did in the time of Nulli- 
fication, he sent a messenger (not troops) to South Carolina, 
to urge a postponement of action in regard to secession until 
Congress should have time to act on compromises. December 
Tth, he declared his determination to send no more troops to 
Charleston, and to avoid on his part a collision. December 
13th, ina Cabinet meeting, he opposed the reinforcement of Fort 
Moultrie, and the determination being made to adhere to that 
policy, on the 14th General Cass, Secretary of State, resigned. 
On the 18th, Mr. Crittenden introduced into the Senate his cele- 
brated compromise resolutions, which proposed to renew the Mis- 
souri Compromise line, prohibiting slavery in the territory north 

f 36° 30’, and protecting it south of that latitude; to admit new 
States with or without slavery, as their constitution shall pro- 
vide; to prohibit the abolition of slavery by Congress in the 
States (which no considerable party ever claimed the right to 
do); to prohibit its abolition in the District of Columbia while 
Virginia and Maryland are slaveholding States; to permit the 
transportation of slaves in any of the States, by land or water; 
to provide for the payment for fugitive slaves when rescued ; 
to repeal the inequality of the fee to the Commissioner for 
remanding fugitives to slavery; to ask the repeal of all Per- 
sonal Liberty bills in the northern States; and to submit these 
propositions to the people for amendments to the Constitution, 
which should never be changed or annulled, 

On the same day, and the uext, Andrew Johnson, Senator 
from Tennessee, now chief magistrate of the nation, spoke on 
these resolutions, denying the right of secession, calling on the 
President to enforce the laws, whatever the results, and pro- 
nouncing resistance to the federal laws treason. December 

20th, the South Carolina Legislature voted unanimously to 
secede from the Union, and the Methodist Conference of that 
State voted sympathy with the movement. Charleston and 
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many localities at the South are now almost frantic with 
delight—the stars and stripes are taken down—the Palmetto 
and other State flags are floating on the breeze. The North 
moves on, little disturbed, little noticing these events. 

On the night of December 26th, Major Anderson evacuated 
Fort Moultrie, and the next day found him, with his small 
force of eighty men, in Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbor. 
But he had not raised his country’s flag there without first 
having knelt reverently down before God in the presence of 
his men, while his chaplain fervently led in prayer. 

His retreat from Fort Moultrie to Fort Sumter, an event so 
portentous, thrilled excitement throngh the country. Troops 
in Charleston were ordered out; troops were tendered to South 
Carolina from other Southern States. The next day Fort 
Moultrie and Castle Pinckney were ocenpied by military of 
the State, and the State authorities took possession of the 
enstom house and post office. Soldiers poured into Charles- 
ton; the Federal flag was nowhere seen, except over Fort 
Sumter. December 29th, John B. Floyd resigned his place 
as Secretary of War, assigning the impudent reason, that the 
President. refused to withdraw Major Anderson from Charles- 
ton Ifarbor entirely. But he did not leave until he lad dis- 
tributed the few soldiers of the nation chiefly in the far weat, 
leaving the fortresses in the Southern States well nigh defence- 
less, that they might be easily captured. Ife had trans- 
ferred one lundred and fifteen thousand stand of arms from 
Springlield, Massachusetts, and Watervliet, New York, 
to arsenals in the slave States, Seventy thousand were in 
the arsenal at Charleston alone. He had sold to sonthern 
purchasers a large number of United States muskets, at $2.50 
each, worth $12 each. THe had forwarded to the South a large 
amount of cannon, mortars, shell, ball,and powder. Moreover, 
under Secretary Isaac Toucey, of the Navy, our fleet of ninety 
vessels had been dispersed, leaving only two vessels, carrying 
twenty-seven guns and two hundred and eighty men, in 
northern ports. Under Seeretary Howell Cobb, upwards of 
six millions of dollars had been stolen from the Treasnry. 

Near the close of the year, Washington city was supposed 
to be in danger of seizure by secession soldiers, who had a 
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long time been secretly drilling for some military purpose. 
General Scott took measures for defence. Three South Caro- 
Jina commissioners were sent to Washington, to treat with the 
United States Government. Mr. Buchanan declined to receive 
them as such, and they went home very indignant. 

At the earnest solicitation of others. President Buchanan 
sent the unarmed steamer “ Star of the West” with provisions 
and two hundred and fifty men, for the relief of the beleaguered 
fort. On the morning of the 9th of January she entered Charles- 
ton Harbor. But Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, Secretary 
of the Interior at Washington, bed informed his fellow con- 
spiraters at the South of the plan adopted, and when the 
steamer came near Morris Tsland heavy cannon opened upon 
her. She liad no guns with which to defend herself or her 
cause, and turning about, steamed out of the harbor. Thus 
were shameful insult and defiance hurled upon the nation. 

In Congress Senator Benjamin, of Louisiana, made a flam- 
ing secession speech, Senator Baker, of Oregon, made a 
masterly reply. Mr. Douglas spoke in favor of a compromise 
with the South, by giving constitutional guarantees, and charged 
the cause of the present troubles on the Republican party. In 
the extra session of the Senate he said to Senator Tlowe: “If I 
had sneceeded in defeating your party at the presidential elec- 
tion, thereby rendering it certain that the policy of that party 
was not to he carried into effect, the people of the Southern 
States wonld have rested in security that they were safe, and 
the Union never would have been dissolved.’ That was 
possible only by yielding the whole question on the subject of 
slavery. The South were determined to rule. The apostacy 
had become despotism. 

Mr, Seward, soon to enter the new cabinet, made a highly 
conciliatory speech, Mr. Crittenden’s resolutions were lost in 
the Senate. A committee of thirty-three was appointed in the 
House, as there had been of thirteen in the Senate, to consider 
the state of the Union. Mr. Corwin, as chairman, reported— 
that all attempts on the part of State Legislatures to hinder 
the recovery and surrender of fugitives from labor were un- 
constitutional, and that the States be requested to revise their 
laws in that regard; that Congress has no authority to inter- 
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fere with slavery in the States; that all attempts to rescue 
fugitive slaves should be discountenanced; that it is the duty 
of the Government to enforce the federal laws and preserve 
the Union; and recoramended some other action designed to 
soothe the South, Mr. Corwin also reported a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment of the Constitution, to the effeet that 
Congress shall never have power over slavery in the States, 
The resolutions were adopted, and the proposed amendment 
was first rejected and then adopted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, February 28th, 1861, by a vote of one hundred and 
thirty-three to sixty-five; and subsequently by the Senate, by 
a vote of twenty-four to twelve. The resolution was as 
follows: 


Article 13. No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, withiu any State, 
with the domestic institutions thereat, including that of persons held to labor or 
service by the laws of said State, 


Among those who voted for that amendment were such 
well-known names as Charles Francia Adams, Schuyler 
Colfax, William A. Toward, of Michigan, John Sherman, and 
many less prominent Republicans. Had not the secessionists 
pressed the country into a war, there is great reason to believe 
that the necessary number of States would have ratified the 
proposed amendment, and thus made it possible for all States 
so disposed to continue slavery while the nation lasted, or, 
having once abolished it, to resume it again at pleasure. The 
nation, as such, could then never become, by constitutiona’ 
law, anti-slavery, On looking back now, it seems hardly 
possible that such a resolution could have passed Congress; 
yet many members of that body, who were regarded as among 
the most trustworthy friends of freedom, were so overawed 
by the threats and terrors held out by the South, that they 
gave their sanction to the measure, 

The more to be commended are Mr. C. C. Washburn, of 
Wisconsin, and Mr. M. W. Tappan, of New Hampshire, of the 
same committee of thirty-three, who presented a minority 
report. Tt was able and valuable in itself, but demands special 
notice here, because it was the production of Mr. Washburn, 
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who searched in vain to find any one besides Mr. Tappan to 
join him in its presentation, The closing part of the report 
was as follows: 


Having thus expressed our views on all the propositions of the committee that 
contemplate any action, we feel compelled to say, that in our judgment they are 
one and all powerless for permanent good, The dissatisfaction and discontent do 
not arise from the fact that the North hag passed Personal Liberty bills, or that the 
Fugitive Slave law ig not faithfully executed, neither do they arise from an appre- 
hension that the north proposes to interfere with slavery in the States where it 
exists. 

The treasonable purposes of South Carolina are not of recent origin. In the 
recent convention of that State leading members made use of the following 
language, in the debate on the passage of the Ordinance of Secession. 

Mr. Parker.—*‘' Mr, Presideut, it appears to me, with great deference to the 
opinions that have been expressed, that the public mind is fully made up to the 
great ocrasion thal now awaits us. It is no spasmodic effort that has come suddenly 
upon us, but it has been gradually culminating for a long scrics of years, until at 
last it has core to that point when we may say the matter is entirely right.’’ 

Mr, Inglis.—'t Mr. President, if there is any gentleman present who wishes to 
debate this matter, of course this body will hear him ; but as to delay for the pur- 
poze of discussion. T. for one, am opposed to it. As my friend (Mr. Parker) has 
said, most of us have had thia matter under consideration for the last twenty years, 
aud I presume we have by this time, arrived at a decision upon the subject.”’ 

Mr. Keitt.—*'Sir, we are performing a great act, which involves not only the 
stirring present, bat embraces the whole great future for szes to come. I have 
been engaged in this great movement ever since J entered political lif’. Iam econ- 
tent with what has been done to-day, and content with what will take place 
to-morrow. We have earried the hody of this Union to its last resting place, and 
now we will drop Whe fag over its grave, After that is done, I am ready to adjourn, 
and leave the remaining ceremonies for to-morrow,"’ 

Mr. Rhett.—‘' Te secession of South Carolina ig not an event of aday. Itis 
not anrthing produced by Mr. Lincoln's election, or by non-exeention of the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, It has been a matier which hag been gathering head for thirty years. 
The election of Lincoln and Hamlin was the last straw on the back of the camel. 
But it was not the only one. The back was nearly broken before. The point 
upon which J pow differ from my friend, is this: He says he thought it expedient 
for na to put this great question before the world upon this simple matter of wrongs 
on the question of slavery, and that question turnei upon the Fuvitive Slave law. 
Now, in regard to the Muyitive Slave law, I myself doubt its copstitutionality, aad 
T downted it on the floor of the Senate when I was a member of that body, The 
States, acting in their sovereign capacity, should be respousible for the rendition 
of thgilive slaves, This was our best seaurity,”? 

Such sentiments, expressing the opinions of leading representative men in the 
South Carolina movement. ought to satisfy, it seems to us, any reasonable man, 


that the proposed measures of the majority of the committee will be powerless for 
good, 

South Carolina is ovr *' sick man,"’ that is laboring under the influence of the 
most distressing af malajies. A morbid disease which has been preying pon that 
State fora long series of years has at last assumed the character of acute mania, 
and has extended to other members of the Confederacy, and to think of restoring 
the patient to healt by the nostrums proposed, is, in our judgment, perfectly 
lite. 

But we hear it said, ‘' something must be done or the Uhion will be dissolved.” 


We do not care to go into a nice calculation of the beuelits aud disadvantages to 
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the several States arising from the Union, with a view of striking a balance he- 
tween them. Should we do so, we are convinced that that balance would largely 
favor the Southern section of the Confederacy. 

The North has never felt inclined to calculate the value of the Union. It may 
not be improper to inquire, in this connection, whether the State of South Caro- 
lina anid the other ultra secession States have been so oppressed by our Govern- 
ment as to render their continuance in the Union intolerable to their citizens. 

It ia not pretended that they ever lose fugitive slaves, or that any escaping from 
those States have not been delivered up when demanded ; nor is it pretended that 
the Personal Liberty bills of any State have practically affected any of their citizens. 
Neither do they complain that they cannot now go with their slaves into any 
territory of the United States, The Supreme Court has decided that they have 
that right. 

Is it, theu, complained that their citizens, under the operation of the Federal 
laws, are compelled to contribute an undue proportion of the means to maintain the 
Government? . If so, and the complaint is well founded, it is deserving of notice. 

But it is not true in point of fact. We could easily demonstrate, by official 
figures, that the Government of the United States annually expends, for the exclusive 
use aud benefit of South Carolina, a much larger sur than that State contributes for 
the support of the Government. This same rule will hold true in regard to most of 
the States that are now so anxious to dissolve their connection with the Union, 

Florida, which contains less than one five-hundredth part of the white popula- 
tion of the [Tnion, and a State which has cost us, directly and indirectly, not less 
than $40,000,000, and upon which the General Government annually expends sums 
of money for her benefit, more than four times in excess of her contributions to 
the support of the Government, has raised her arm against the power which 
has so liberally sustained her. 

But we will not pursue this subject further. The Union of these States is a 
necessity, and will be preserved long after the misguided men who seek its over- 
throw are dead and forgotten, or if not forgotten, only remembered as tho 
attempted destroyers of the fairest fabric erected for the preservation of human 
liberty that ye world ever saw, 

It is not to be preserved by compromises or sacrifices of principles. South 
Carolina, it is believed, is fast learning the value of the Union, and the experience 
she is now acquiring will be of immeasurable value to her and her sister States, 
when she shall return to her allegiance. If other States insist upon the purchase 
of that knowkedge in the school of experience at the price paid by South Carolina, 
while we muy deprecate their folly, we cannot doubt its lasting value to them. 

Regarding the present discontent and hostility in the South as wholly without 
just cause, we submit the following resolution, which is the same as that recently 
offered in the United States Senate by Mr. Ulark, of New Hampshire : 

“\ Resolved, That the provisions of the Constitution arc ample for the preservation 
of the Union, and the protection of all the material interests of the country ; that 
it needs to be obeyed rather than amended, and our extrication from present 
difficulties is to be looked for in efforts to preserve and protect the public property 
and enforce the lawa, rather than in new guarantees for particular interests, or 
compromises, or concessions to unreasonable demands," 


(Signed) C. C. WASHBURN, 
MASON W. TAPPAN, 
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In the course of the debates, Mr. Charles TI. Larrabee, 
representative from Wiscousin, proposed a convention of 
States to settle the difficulties. 

And while these measures were pending in Congress, on 
the evening of February 4th, an important and very large 
Union meeting was held in Milwaukee, which retlected to 
some extent the sentiments of the State. Alexander Mitchell 
was the presiding officer, and George W. Allen reported a 
series of resolutions. They were in effect, that in the integrity 
of the Union center our warmest attachments, and that in its 
dismemberment we see go down our present greatness and 
prosperity; that we approve the action of our Legislature in 
offering the power and eredit of the State to assist in the 
enforcement of the Federal laws; that we recommend to the 
Legislature the repeal of all unconstitutional laws, however 
inoperative they may be; that we disavow all intention of 
interfering with the Jocal institutions of Southern States; that 
we recommend the modification of the Fugitive act, so as to 
deprive it of certain odious features without impairing its 
efficiency; that we will approve any constitutional measures 
of Congress to avert the impending calamities of disnnion 
and civil war; and that we recommend our Legislature to 
send delegates to Washington, in compliance with the request 
of Virginia, to harmonize the different sections of the country. 

Mr. O. H. Waldo then presented resolutions which he 
intended as a substitute in part for those of the committee, and 
which so aptly expressed the existing feelings of most of the 
assembly, at that stage of public affairs, as to elicit frequent 
and prolonged applause. Even many who had restrained their 
real indignation at the secessionists, by acquiescence in the 
first series of resolves, heartily endorsed Mr. Waldo’s, which 
were as tollows: 


Resolved, That we are satisfied with the Constitution of the United States as the 
fathers framed it—that in the true spirit of the fathers of the Republic, we are 
willing, in good faith, to abide by its concessions and compromises, and to keep all itr 
guarantees—that, in our opinion, the chief hope of the American patriot, in thir 
time of peril, must rest upon the loyalty of the people to the Union of these States 
upon the firm maintenance of the Constitution, as it is, and upon the forbearing bw 
encrgetic and faithful execution of the laws. 
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Resolued, That the seizure of Federal forts, and the confiscation of Federal nro- 
perty ; the siege of garrisons posted for the defence of the coast line and harbors 
of our country ; the violation of the commerce of the States upon the Mississipi 
highway ; the nullification of the laws for the collection of revenue ; the atterapted 
secession from the Union of-the extreme Southern States, a large part of whose 
territory has been bought and defended by the blood and gold of the people of the 
whole country ; the threats of armed outrage upon the Federal capital itsell!, and 

. the schemes and acts of prominent politicians, statesmen, and oficials, as shown by 
public rumor and anthorized investigation, disclose the existence of a wide-spread, 
treazonable scheme to subvert the Constitution and destroy the Unioa, and make it 
our first and prime duty to upholl and enforee the supremacy of the laws. 

Resotwed, That it is the duty of the executive of the United States to enforce the 
Federal laws throwzhout the country ; to defend and preserve the Federal property, 
and to protect citizens of the United States in all their coustitutional rights, at every 
hazard, and with all the power of the Government, on land and on sea; and as 
citizens of the State of Wisconsin, we pledge our cordial avd untiring support, with 
purse or with sword, of all measures tending to the observance of these high 
constitutional obligations. 

Resolved, That while we recognize the propriety, uoler ordinary circumstances, 
of the whole people consulting in convention or otherwise, in 4 constitutional way, 
upon the necessity or wisdom of adding such new provisions as experience may 
have shown to be wanting, whenever any considerable portion of the people desire 
it, and while we are reminded by impending dangers of the duty of carefully 
serutinizing the acts of our own State government, und of modifying or repealing 
such (if any such there are) as are in contiict with either the letter or the spirit of 
the Federal compact, yet we are not in favor of amending the Constitution or of 
so much us consulting upon the propriety of any such amendments, at the behest 
of traiiors or rebels in arms, or as 4 condition of their return to loyalty and 
duty. 

Resolved, That the asserted claim of the right of peaceable secession, without 
consent or consultation, is a blow struck at the root of all constitutional government 
in America ; that, in our opinion, the assertion of that claim should be resisted, 
(prudently, indeed, and with the greatest degree of forbearance that is consistent 
with the maintenance of authority,) but persistently, and at any expense and at all 
hazards. 


President Buchanan appointed a fast day for the nation, 
among other things calling on Northern offenders to repent 
of their sins against the South; but the rebellion went on. 
According to the suggestion of General Quitman, ten years 
before, South Carolina took the lead in secession, and Missis- 
sippi was the first to follow. Ter Convention passed the 
ordinance of secession January 9th, 1861, by a vote of ciglty- 
four to fifteen, On the 10th the Florida Convention followed, 
by a vote of sixty-two to seven. On the 11th the Alabama 
Convention passed the same ordinance, by a vote of sixty-one 
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to thirty. On the 19th the Georgia State Convention did the 
same, by a vote of two hundred and eight to eighty-nine. On 
the 25th Louisiana passed the act of secession—one hundred 
and thirteen to seventeen, February Ist, Texas did likewise 
—one hundred and sixty-six to seven. Rebel leaders in other 
Southern States were preparing the way for the same step. 
Jannary 18th, the Massachusetts Legislature passed resolves 
tendering the Presideut the aid of the State in men and 
money, and declaring the action of South Carolina an act of 
war. On the 25th Rhode Island repealed her Personal Liberty 
law. The United States Southern arsenals, containing one 
thousand two hundred cannon, that cost more than six millions 
of dollars, were seized by the seceding States, and also the 
Custom Houses, and the Mint at New Orleans. 
Unquestionably, in some of the Southern States, the act of 
secession was passed contrary to the will of the majority. 
Political maneuvering and dishonesty accomplished what 
openness and fairness would never have done. And after 
these acts were passed, an unscrupulous and cruel system was 
adopted toward those who were known still to adhere to the 
Union. Peaceable men were arrested and imprisoned on 
suspicion of not favoring the Confederacy. Some were hung 
on the charge of talking to slaves about liberty, Others were 
slain on the ground of speaking against noted secessionists 
and their deeds. Some were shot because it was reported that 
they were abolitionists. The cruel espionage held over men 
who in heart were still loyal to their rightful Government, may 
be partially conjectured from the following document, the 
original of which the author of this book found in the depart- 
ments of General John H. Winder, Provost Marshal of Rich- 
mond, a few days after the evacuation of that city by the rebel 
army. The office rooms had then been turned over to the 
delegates of the Christian Commission. The writer of the 
letter, it will be seen, was a traitor and deserter from the 
United States service. 
F Provost Marsnat's Orricer, 
Columbia, South Carolina, 

GENERAL: September 11th, 1863. 


T have the honor respectfully to report that I have arrested three suspi- 
cious characters (civilians), One is a telegraphic operator—one Steven- 
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son—the other two are lithographers, one named Donaldson and the other 
Pugh. Stevenson and Donaldson have been carrying on a suspicious 
correspondence by telegraph, and I caught them im several falsehoods 
in relation to the matter. Pugh is an engraver in Keatinge and Ball's 
establishment, and was reported to me a few days since. THe has been 
in the habit, as L understand, of advancing abolition sentiments in the 
presence of negroes who are working in Keatinge and Ball's office. 
When the news of the evacuation of Battery Wagner arrived here, 
this individual commenced singing the ‘Star Spangled Banner.” I 
would respectfully request to know what I shall do with these persons. 

I was appointed Provost Marsha! for this place some time since, but 
I would represent to you that 1 am very much cramped in my duties 
for want of a proper guard. I have represented that fact to Major C. 
D. Melton, commanding this post, but as yet have received no answer 
from him upon the subject. I should like very much to obtain a guard, 
as this is a central place and many suspicious individuals and deserters 
are lurking about here, whom I am unable to arrest on account of 
wault. of proper forces. 


Tam, General, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


A. M, IASKELL, 
Major and Acting Adjutant General, Provost Marshal, 
(Late of the First U. 8, Infantry.) 
Mason Generar Jonn H. Winver, 


Provost Marshal General, 
RicuMonD, VIRGINIA. 


‘ 


The Congress of the Southern seceded States met at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, February 4th. A Provisional Constitution 
was adopted on the 9th, which was superseded, March 11th, 
by a permanent one, substantially like that of the United 
States, with specific provisions for holding, transporting, and 
capturing slaves in all States and territories. Jefferson Davis, 
of Mississippi, was unanimously elected President, and A. 
II. Stephens, of Georgia, Vice-President. Their inaugural 
addresses recognized the difference between their government 
and state of society on the subject of slavery, and those of the 
North, as the extracts from both in the chapter on “ Slavery, 
as a cause of the Rebellion,” will show. 

Mr. Davis’ journey to the new seat of Government, (he had 
previously resigned his seat in the United States Senate,) was 
represented as one continued ovation. He made twenty-five 
speeches to gathering crowds on the route. <A letter, subse- 
quently found, from him to his wife, expressed regret that 
their children had not witnessed the fine display of military 
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that greeted him on the way, as they might never have another 
opportunity. ILlow slight his conception then of the war and 
bloodshed that were to follow, and, finally, of his ignominious 
defeat, capture, and imprisonment! 

On the same day that this Southern rebel Congress met at 
Montgomery, the Virginia Conference, or “ Peace Conven- 
tion,” assembled at Washington. It consisted of five delegates 
from each State (Wisconsin not represented), appointed by the 
Governors, and its object was to invent some plan of adjust- 
ment. Ex-President Tyler, of Virginia, was its president. 
It udopted the Crittenden Compromise with some modifica- 
tions, which was rejected by the Senate, and not acted on by 
the House; Mr, Corwin’s report being preferred by both 
bodies. 

In the Peace Convention, a proposition to call a convention 
of the States, which was known to be fuvored by Mr. Lincoln, 
and many others of all parties at the North, was voted down 
by aid of the slaveholding States. After the secessionists left 
Congress, three territories were orgunized—Colorado, Nevada, 
and Dakotah, withont any stipulation excluding slavery. 
Both houses passed a resolve for a constitutional amendment 
that should forever forbid any action of Congress to abolish 
slavery in any State that desired to retain it. 

Tn the extra session of the Senate, Mr. Douglas, in a debate 
with Senator Breckenridge, (claiming that the Republicans 
had changed their position,) suid: 


From the beginning of this Government down to 1859, slavery was prohibited 
by Congress, in some portion of the territories of the United States. But now, for 
the first time in the history of this Government, there is no foot of ground in America 
where sluvery is prohibited by act of Congress, * * * * There never has been a 
time since the Government was founded, when the right of slaveholders to emigrate 
to the territories, to carry with them their slaves, and to hold them on equal footing 
with all other property, was as fully and distinctly recognized in all the territories, as 
at this time, and that, too, by the unanimous vote of the Republican party in both houses 
of Congress. 


Senator Doolittle, of Wisconsin, on the floor of the Senate, 
March 2d, made the following remarks: 


Mr. President, I have some knowledge of the feelings of the people in the 
Northern States on this subject, both of the Democratic party and the Republican 
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party, and I declare to you, the representatives of the slave States, that I never 
saw an individual member of the Republican party who ever claimed the right, or 
who ever expressed the wish, that Congress should have the power to interfere 
with your domestic institutions, any more than they would allow you to interfere 
with our domestic institutions, with our relations of hushand and wifo, or master 
and appreotice, or parent and child. I have sworn to support the Constitution. 
The doctrine of State rights, as I understand it, reserving to the States sovereiv:t 
power over their domestic institutions and all their local affairs, is a doctrine which 
1 have cherished all my life. I believe it, and would cling to it a3 to a part of my 
religions faith. I would sooner yield my life than allow the Federal Government 
to usurp the power to control the domestic institutions of the States. This Gorern- 
toent would be changed in its fundamental idea by having such a power conferred, 
and it would become a consolidated despotism, if any such power be usurped—a 
complete revolution. 


But nothing would suffice with the leading secessionists but 
secession. They had now come just where they could pluck 
the fruit they had long been cultivating. Why should they 
be despoiled the opportunity? They boasted that they had a 
basis for society and government irreconcilable with that of 
the North. They claimed that they organized on nature’s 
clear distinction between the two races—one being designed 
for freedom, the other for slavery. They would throw a flood 
of light on this question! They would amaze the world with 
their experiment! 

Infatuated men! Whom the gods would destroy they first 
make mad, is the ancient proverb, The true God gave them 
up to their own devices. Nothing, then, could have stayed 
them in their purpose but an actual and complete surrender, 
by the majority at the North, of all their cherished principles 
of freedom. No action against slavery, no liberty of speech 
against it, would have been granted, And yet, the mass of 
the Southern people, excepting the chiefs of the rebellion, 
anticipated no long separation. They believed the North 
would bow the knee, crave their pardon, give up the old 
Union, and ask the privilege of entering theirs. They 
musingly, cheerfully considered whom they would receive— 
whom reject. 

February 11th, Mr. Lincoln, the President elect, commenced 
his journey to Washington. His brief address to his neigh- 
bors, at the depot in Springfield, Dlinois, was impressive then, 
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and is made more so now by the sad event of his death. He 
suid : 


’ 

My Frenns:—No one notin my position can appreciate the sadness I feel at 
this parting. To this people I owe all that I am. Here I have lived more than 2 
quarter of a century; here my children were born, and here one of them lies 
buried. 1 know pot how scou I shall see you again, A duty devolves upon me 
which is, perhaps, greater than that which has devolved upon any other mun since 
the days of Washington, He never would have succeeded except for the aid of 
Divine Providence, upon which he at all times relied. I feel that I cannot succeed 
without the same divine aid which sustained him; on the same Almighty Being I 
place my reliance for support, and I hope you, my friends, will all pray that I may 
receive that divine assistance, without which I cannot succeed : but with which 
guecess is certain. Again, [ bid you all an affectionate farewell.” 


His route to the capital was by the way of Indianapolis, 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Buffalo (where he 
spent the Sabbath), Albany, New York City, Trenton, Philadel- 
phia, Harrisburg, and Baltimore. TIe was entertained in all 
these cities hy the authorities or the State Legislatures. A grand 
ovation attended him everywhere, the people manifesting their 
attachment to the Union by their attentions to its chief magis- 
trate elect; and thus, also, expressing their hope that by his 
wisdom and energy the nation would be safely guided through 
the perilous storm that was impending. In New York City, 
200,000 people hailed him on the streets. But, arriving at 
Harrisburg, he and his friends received evidence of a plot to 
ereate a riot in Baltimore, as he passed through by appoint- 
menton the 25rd, and, in the confusion, to assassinate him. 
Abruptly and seeretly, by the urgency of friends, he left the 
capital of Pennsylvania, and early on the morning of the 23rd 
entered Washington. Two days after, intelligence came 
that Brigadier General Twiggs, Commandant in Texas, had 
betraved his country, surrendered the soldiers, and given the 
whole of the United States property in his department to the 
Texan State authorities. The inanguration at Washington 
was not trusted to ordinary provision and precaution. Gene- 
rals Scott and Wool distributed military forces throughout the 
city, and President Buchanan lent a graceful efficiency in 
making all suitable preparations for the peaceful installation 
of his successor, 
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A smiling sun greeted the crowds in Washington on the 
morning of the 4th of March, 1861. The sixteenth President 
of the United States was to be inaugurated. But the many 
threats that he should never enter upon that office, had filled 
the loyal nation with extreme solicitude in regard to the con- 
templated event. A great multitude thronged the capital city. 
Resistance to the act were vain and suicidal, and none was 
attempted. Mr. Lincoln’s inaugural address, bearing exclu- 
sively on the peculiar state of the nation, and being so tem- 
pered with kindness toward the South, and so declaratory of 
the unoftending principles which he designed for his adminis- 
tration, deserves a repetition in every history of that time. 
Having reached the platform in the eastern portico of the 
Capitol, and being introduced by Senator Baker, of Oregon, 
to the vast multitude that stood before him and received him, 
the most in silence, some with cheers, he unrolled his mann- 
seript, and read as follows: 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Fellow citizens of the United States : 


In compliance with a custom as old as the Government itself, I 
appear before you to address you briefly, and to take, in your presence, 
the oath preseribed by the Constitution of the United States to be 
taken by the President before he enters on the execution of his office. 

I do not consider it necessary, at present, for me to discuss those 
matters of administration about which there is no special anxiety or 
excitement. Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the 
Southern States, that, by the accession of a Republican Administration, 
their property, and their peace and personal security are to be endan- 
gered. There has never been auy reasonable cause for such apprehen- 
sion. Indeed, the most ample evidence to the contrary has all the 
while existed, and been open to their inspection. Tt is found in nearly 
all the published speeches of him who now addresses you. Ido but 
quote from one of those speeches, when I declare that ‘1 have no 
purpose, directly or indirectly, to interfere with the institution of 
slavery in the States where it exists.” I believe I have no lawful 
right to do so; and [have no inclination to do so. Those whe nomi- 
nated and elected me, did so with the full knowledge that I had made 
this, and many similar declarations, and had never recanted them. 
And, more than this, they placed in the platform, for my acceptance, 
and as a law to themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic resolu- 
tion which I now read: 


“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, 
and especially the right of each State to order and control its own 
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domestic institutions according to its own judgment exclusively, is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabrie depend; and we denounce the lawless 
invasion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no 
matter under what pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments; and, in doing so, I only press 
upon the public attention the most conclusive evidence of which the 
case is susceptible, that the property, peace, and security of no section 
are to be in any wise endangered by the now in-coming Adminis- 
tration. 

Tadd, too, that all the protection which, consistently with the Con- 
stitution and the laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given to all the 
States, when lawfully demanded, for whatever cause, as cheerfully to 
one section as to another. 

There is much controversy about the delivering up of fugitives from 
service or labor. The clause I now read is as plamly written in the 
Constitution as any other of its provisions : 

“No person held to service or labor in one State under the laws 
thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from snch service or labor, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.” 

It is scarcely questioned that this provision was intended by those 
who made it for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive slaves; and 
the intention of the lawgiver is the law. 

All members of Congress swear their support to the whole Consti- 
tution —to this provision as well as any other. To the proposition, 
then, that slaves whose cases come within the terms of this clause 
“shall be delivered up,” their oaths are unanimous. Now, if they 
would make the effort in good temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by weans of which to keep good 
that unanimous oath ? : 

There is some difference ef opinion whether this clause should be 
enforced hy National or hy State authority ; but surely that difference 
is not a very material one. If the slave is to be surrendered, it can 
be of but little consequeuce to him or to others by which authority it 
is done; and should any one, in any case, be content that this oath 
shail go unkept on a merely unsubstantial controversy as to how it 
shall be kept? . 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought not all the safeenards 
of liberty known in civilized and huaane jurisprudence to be intro- 

ced, so that a free man be not, in any case, surrendered asa slave? 
And might it not he well at the same time to provide by law for the 
enforcement of that clause in the Constitution which guarantees that 
“the citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
Immunities of citizens in the several States ?” 

I take the official oath to-day with no mental reservations, and with 
no purpose to construe the Constitution or laws by any hypocritical 
tules; and, while I do not choose now to specify particular acts of Con- 
gress as proper to be enforced, I do suggest, that it will be much safer 
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for all, both in official and private stations, to conform to and abide by 
all those acts which stand unrepealed, than to violate any of them, 
trusting to find impunity in having them held to be unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years gince the first inauguration of a President 
under our National Constitution. During that period, fifteen different 
and very distinguished citizens have in suecession administered the 
executive branch of the government. They have conducted it through 
many perils, and generally with great success. Yet, with all this 
scope for precedent, I now enter upon the same task, for the brief 
constitutional term of four years, under great and peculiar difficulties. 

A disruption of the Federal Union, heretofore only menaced, is now 
formidably attempted. I hold that, in the contemplation of universal 
law and of the Constitution, the Union of these States is perpetual. 
Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in the fundamental law of all 
national governments. It is sate to assert that no government proper 
ever had a provision in its organic law for its own termination, Con- 
tinne to execute all the express provisions of our national Consti- 
tution, and the Union will endure forever, it being impossible to 
destroy it except by some action not provided for in the instrument 
itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a government proper, but an 
association of States in the nature of a cuntract merely, cau it, as a 
contract, be peaceably unmade by less than all the parties who made 
it? One party to a contract may violate it—break it, so to speak ; 
but does it not require all to lawfully reseimd it? Descending from 
these general principles, we find the proposition that in legal contem- 
plation the Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history of the Union 
itself. 

The Union is much older than the Constitution. It was formed, in 
fact, by the Articles of Association, in 1774. It was matured and 
continued in the Declaration of Independence, in 1776, It was further 
matured, and the faith of all the then thirteen States expressly 
plighted and engaged that it should be perpetual, by the Articles of 
Confederation, in 1778; and finally, in 1787, one of the declared 
objects for ordaining and establishing the Constitution waa to form a 
more perfect union. But, if the destruction of the Union hy one or by 
a part only of the States be lawfully possible, the Union is less than 
before, the Constitution having lost the vital element of perpetuity. 

It follows from these views that no State, upon its own mere motion, 
can lawfully get ont of the Union; that resolves and ordinances to 
that effect are legally void; and that acts of violence within any State 
or States, against the authority of the United States, are insurrec- 
tionary or revolutionary, according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the lawa, the 
Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my ability, L shall take care, 
as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws of 
the Union shall he faithfully exrented in all the States. Doing this, 
which [deem to be only a simple duty on my part, I shall perfectly 
perform it, so far as is practicable, unless my rightful masters, the 
American people, shall withhold the requisite power, or in some 
authoritative manner direct the contrary. 
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I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as the declared 
purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend and maintain 
itself. ; 

In doing this, there need be no bloodshed or violence, and there 
shall be none unless it is forced upon the national authority. 

The power confided to me will be used to hald, occupy, and possess the 
property and places belonging to the Government, and collect the duties and 
imposts; but, beyond what may be necessary for these objects, there 
will le no invasion, no using of force against or among the people 
anywhere, 

‘Where hostility to the United States shall be so great and so 
universal as to prevent competent resident citizens from holding the 
Federal offices, there will be no attermpt to force obnoxious strangers 
among the people for that object. While the strict legal right may 
exist of the Government to enforee the exercise of these offices, the 
attempt to do so would be so irritating, and so nearly impracticable 
withal, that | deem it better to forego for the time the uses of such 
ollices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue to be furnished in all parts 
of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere shall have that sense of 
perfect security which is most fayoruble to calm thought and re- 
flection. 

The course here indicated will he followed, unless current events 
and experience shall show a modilication or change to be proper; and 
in every case and exigency my best discretion will be exercised accard- 
ing to the circumstances actually existing, and with a view and hope 
of a peaceful solution of the national troubles, and the restoration of 
fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons, in one section or another, who seek to 
destroy the Union at all events, and are glad of any pretext to do it, 
I will neither aflirm nor deny, But, if there be such, I need address 
no word to them. 

To those, however, who really love the Union, may I not speak? 
Before entering upon so graye a matter as the destruction of our 
national fabric, with all its benefits, its memories, and its hopes, would 
it not be well to ascertain why we doit? Will you hazard so desperate 
a step, while any portion of the ills you fly from have no real exist- 
ence’ Will you, while the certain ills you fly to are greater than all 
the real ones you fly from—will you risk the commission of so fearful 
a mistake? All profess to be content in the Unidn if all constitu: 
tional rights can be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, 
plainly written in the Constitution, has been denied? I think not. 
Happily, the human mind is so constituted that no party can reach to 
the audacity of doing this. ‘ 

Think, if you ean, of a single instance in which a plainly written 
provision of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the mere 
force of numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly 
written constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify 
revolution ; it certainly would, if such right were a vital one. But 
such is not our case. 
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All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so plainly 
assured to them by affirmations and negations, guarantees and pro- 
hibitions, in the Constitution, that controversies never arise concerning 
them. But no organic law can ever be framed witha provision specifi- 
cally applicable to every question which may occur in practical admin- 
istration. No foresight can anticipate, nor any document of reasonable 
length contain, express provisions for all possible questions. Shall 
fugitives froin labor be surrendered by National or by State authority? 
The Constitution does not expressly say. Must Congress protect 
alavery in the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
From questions of this class spring all our constitutional controversies, 
and we divide upon them into majorities aud minorities. 

If the minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the Gov- 
ernment must cease. There is no alternative for continuing the Gov- 
ernment but acquiescence on the one side or the other. If a minority 
in such a case will secede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent 
which in turn will ruin and divide them, for a minority of their own 
will secede from them whenever # majority refuses to he controlled by 
such w minority. For instance, why not any portion of a new con- 
federacy, a year or two hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as 
portions of the present Union now claim to secede from it? All who 
cherish disunion sentiments are now being educated to the exact 
temper of doing this. Is there such perfect identity of interests among 
the States to compose a new Union as to produce harmony only, aud 
prevent renewed secession? Plainly, the central idea of secession is 
the essence of anarchy. 

A majority held in restraint by constitutional check and limitation, 
and always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 
and sentiments, is the only true suvereign of a free people. Whoever 
rejects it, does, of necessity, Hy to anarchy or to despotism. Unan- 
imity is impossible. The rule of a minority, as a permanent arrange- 
ment, is wholly inadmissible. So that, rejecting the majority prn- 
ciple, anarchy or despotism in some form is all that is left. 

Ido not forget the position assumed by some that constitutional 
questions are to be decided by the Supreme Court, nor do I deny that 
euch decisions must be binding in any case upon the parties to a suit, 
as to the object of that suit, while they are also entitled to very 
high respect and consideration in all parallel cases by all other depart- 
ments of the Government; and while it is obviously possible that such 
decision may be erroneous in any given case, still, the evil effect 
following it, being limited to that particular case, with the chance that 
it may be overruled, and never become a precedent for other cases, 
can better be borne than could the evils of a different practice. 

At the same time, the candid citizen must confess that, if the policy 
of the Government upon the vital questions affecting the whole people 
is to be irrevocably fixed by the decisions of the Supreme Court, the 
instant they are made, as in ordinary litigation between parties in 

ersonal actions, the people will have ceased to Le their own masters, 
lari to that extent practically resigned their government into the 
hands of that eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view auy assault upon the court or the judges. 
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It is a duty from which they may not shrink, to decide cases properly 
brought before them, and it is no fault of theirs if others seek to turn 
their decisions to political purposes. One section of our country 
believes slavery is right and ought to be extended, while the other 
believes it is wrong and ought not to be extended ; and this is the only 
substantial dispute; and the fugitive slave clause of the Constitution, 
and the law for the suppression of the foreign slave-trade, are each as 
well enforced, perhaps, as any law can ever he in a community where 
the moral sense of the people imperfectly supports the law itself. 
The great body of the people abide by the dry legal obligation in both 
eases, and afew break over in each. This, I think, cannot be per- 
fectly cured, and it would be worse in both cases after the separation 
of the sections than before. The foreign slave-trade, now imperfectly 
suppressed, would he ultimately revived, without restriction, in one 
section, while fugitive slaves, now only partially surrendered, would 
not be surrendered at all by the other. 

Physically speaking, we cannot separate—we cannot remove our 
respective sections from each other, nor build an impassalile wall 
hetween them. A husband and wife may be diverced, and go out of 
the presence and beyond the reach of each other, but the different 
parts of our country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to 
face; and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue 
between them. Is it possible, then, to make that intercourse more 
advantageous or more satisfactory after separation than before? Can 
aliens make treaties easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties 
be more faithfully enforced between aliens than laws can among 
friends? Suppose you go to war, you cannot fight always; and when, 
after much loss on both sides, and no gain on either, you cease fight- 
ing, the identical questions as to terms of intercourse are again upon 
you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs to the people who inhabit 
it. Whenever they shall grow weary of the existing Government, 
they can exercise their constitutional right of amending. or their revo- 
lutionary right to dismember or overthrow it. I cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that many worthy and patriotic citizens are desirous of 
having the national Constitution amended. While I make no recom- 
mendation of amendment, 1 fully recognize the full authority of the 
people over the whole subject, to be exercised in either of the modes 
prescribed in the instrument itself; and I should, under existing cir- 
cumstances, favor, rather than oppose, a fair opportunity being afforded 
the people to act upon it. 

I will venture to add, that to me the convention mode seems prefer- 
able, in that it allows amendments to originate with the people them- 
selves, instead of only permitting them to take or reject propositions 
originated by others not especially chosen for the purpose, and which 
might not be precisely such as they would wish either to accept or 
refuse. I uuderstand that a proposed amendment to the Constitution 
(which amendment, however, Ihave not seen) has passed Congress, to 
the effect that the Federal Government shall never interfere with the 
domestic institutions of States, including that of persons held to 
service. To avoid misconstruction of what I have said, 1 depart from 
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my purpose not to speak of particular amendments, so far as to say 
that, holding such a provision to now be implied constitutional law, T 
have no objection to its being made express aud irreyacable. 

The chief magistrate derives all his authority from the people, and 
they have conferred none upon him to fix the terms for the separation 
of the States. The people themselves, also, can do this if they choose, 
but the executive, as such, has nothing to do with it. His duty is to 
administer the present Government as it came to his hands, and to 
transmit it unimpaired by him to his successor. Why should there 
not be a patient confidence in the ultimate justice of the people? Ts 
there any better or equal hope in the world? In our present differ- 
ences, is cither party without faith of being in the right? If the 
Almighty Ruler of nations, with his eternal truth and justice, be on 
your side of the North, or on yours of the South, that truth and that 
justice will surely prevail by the judgment of this great tribunal—the 
American people. By the frame of the Government under which we 
live, this satne people have wisely given their public servants but little 
power lor mischief, und have with equal wisdom provided for the return 
of that little to their own hands at very short intervals. While the 
people retain their virtue and vigilance, no administration, hy any ex- 
treme wickeduess or folly, can very seriously injure the Government 
in the short space of four years. 

My countrymen, one and all, think calmly and well upon this whole 
subject, Nuthing valuable cau be lost by taking time. 

If there be an “abject to hurry any of you in hot haste, to a step 
which you would never take deliberately, that ohject will be frustrated 
by taking time, but no good object can ‘be frustrated by it, 

Such of you as are now dissatisfied still have the old Constitution 
unimpaired, and, on the sensitive point, the laws of your own framing 
under it; while the new administration will have no immediate power, 
if it would, to change either. 

If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side 
in the dispute, there is still no single reason for precipitate action. 
Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favored land, are still competent to adjust, 
in the best way, all our present difficulties. 

In your hands, my dissatisticd fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, 
is the momentous issue of civil war. The Government will not aseail 

ou. 

You can have no conflict without heing yourselves the aggressors. 
Yon can have no oath registered in heaven to destroy the Goyern- 
ment, while I shall have the most solemn one to “preserve, protect, 
and defend” it. 

Tam loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle-field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
eurely they will be, by the better angels of our nature, 
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There is joy at the North that the inauguration occurred 
without any disturbance. There is hope that the peaceful 
tenor of the inaugural address will have a moliifying influ- 
ence on the South. But at Montgomery it is pronounced a 
“war declaration ;” and such becomes the echo throughout all 
the States involved in the rebellion. It did not concede seces- 
sion, nor recognize the lawful existence of the Confederacy, 
nor acknowledge that the North was wholly wrong and the 
South wholly right in this controversy, therefore it meant 
resistance to their claims, and warfare. 

On March 4th, the Confederate flag is unfurled from the 
Capitol in Montgomery. It has three broad bars, red, white, 
and red, with a blue field and seven stars, and room for more 
stars. The Confederate Congress passes an army bill to call 
50,000 troops to the field immediately. General Twiggs 
enjoys a public reception in New Orleans, and the Louisiana 
Legislature commends his traitorous conduct. Alabama 
turns over to the Confederate States the forts, arms, muni- 
tions, etc., she has seized from the United States. Georgia 
does likewise. March 12th, two Confederate Commissioners 
having repaired to Washington, communicate their mission, 
by letter, to Secretary Seward, pronouncing their seven States 
an “independent nation, de facto and de jure,” with a “ Gov- 
ernment perfect in all its parts, and endowed with all the 
means of selfsupport.” They ask that a day may be ap- 
pointed when they may present their credentials to the Presi- 
dent. On the 15th Mr. Seward makes a “ memorandum ” of 
their communication, but declines to address them, or in any 
way recognize them in the capacity they claim. The “ memo- 
randum ” has the approval of the President, and is laid aside, 
not being called. for by the “ Commissioners” until April 
8th} who then distinctly understand that they are denied 
recognition. Brigadier General Beauregard, in the Confede- 
rate service, is appointed to the command of all troops in and 
around Charleston, Braxton Bragg and William J. Hardee, 
formerly United States officers, are also found to be traitors, 
the former being commissioned brigadier general, and the 
latter colonel in the Confederate army. Texas joins the Con- 
federacy, Governor Houston refusing, and being deposed. 
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The Missouri Senate votes to instruct the Congressmen of the 
State to oppose the coercien of the seceded States, and to 
retire from that body if that measure is adopted. The Ohio 
Legislature passes a resolution asking Congress to call a 
national convention, Illinois, Kentucky, and New Jersey, do 
the same, for proposing amendments to the Constitution. 

The great question in the Senate aud the country was, will 
the Government proceed to coerce the Confederate States? 
Even some Republicans had been in favor of allowing them 
peaceably to withdraw, if with proper provisions. Some 
governmental officers, perhaps the President, doubted whether 
to withdraw Major Anderson from Fort Sumter, or reinforce 
him. Mr. Douglas gave his voice at this time against co- 
ercion. It would be difficult or impossible. There were 
constitutional difficulties, he claimed, in the way of the 
President’s using the war power effectively. We were bound 
to make concessions and amendments for peace. Concerning 
the surrender of Southern fortresses, he said in the Senate: 


We certainly cannot justify the holding of forts there, much less the recap- 
turing of (bose which have been taken, unless we intend to reduca those 
States themselyes into subjection. * * * Wo ecsnnot deny that there is a 
Southern Confederacy, de facto, in existence, with its capital at Montgomery. We 
may regretit. / regret it most profoundly ; but I cannot deny the truth of the fact, 
painful and mortifying as it is. 


Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, offered the following 
resolution in the Senate; 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, itis expedient that the President 
withdraw all Federal troops from the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabaina, Mississippi, Texag, and Louisiana, and abstain from all attempts to collect 
reyeuue in these States. 


Mr. Breckinridge, hand in hand then with the traitors, 
offered the following: 

Resolved, That the Senate recommend and advise the removal of tho United 
States troops from the limits of the Confederate States. 

The Senate adjourned too soon for action on either. At all 
this hesitation the South took courage. They generally 
believed the North were too selfish or too cowardly to fight. 
The New Orleans Bee of March 10th, contained the following: 

8 
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The Black Republicans aro a cowardly set, after all. They have not the courage 
oftheir own convictions. They tamper with their principles. Loathing slavery, 
they are willing to incur almost any sacritice rather Ulan surrender the Border 
States. Appearances indieste their disposition even to forego the exquisite delight 
of sending armies and fleets to make war on the Confederate States, rather than 
run the risk of forfeiting the allegiance of the frontier slave States. We see by this 
how hollow and perfdious is their policy, and how inconsistent are their acts with 
their professions. The truth is, they abhor slavery ; but they are fully alive to tho 
danger of lusing their power and influence, should they drive Virginia and the 
other Border States out of the Union. They cafe, doubtless, at the hard necessity 
of permitting South Carolina and her sisters to escape from their thraldom ; but it 
is a necessity, and they must, perforee, submit to it. 


The United States Senate was convened in extra session 
March Sth, and on the 6th the senatorial standing committees 
were appointed; the North, for the first tirne in the history of 
the nation, having a majority of the chairmanships. Senator 
Doolittle, of Wisconsin, was appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee on Indian affairs. The same day Mr. Clingman, of 
North Carolina, assailed the President’s inangural, and Mr. 
Donglas ably, and contrary to the expectation of many, 
defended it, and prononneced it a declaration for peace, and 
net tor war. Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, having declared that be 
held no allegiance to the United States Government, Mr. 
Foster, of Connecticut, moved his expulsion. In the debate 
on this qnestion, Senators Mason and Hunter, of Virginia, 
developed their State rights doctrine by affirming and arguing 
that they held no allegiance to the United States Government, 
but to Virginia only. Virginia was their sovereign, not the 
United States. March 13th, Senator Douglas presented a 
resolution of inquiry relative to Southern forts, arsenals, and 
military operations, aiming to draw out the plans and purposes 
of the Administration. It led to a variety of disenssion. On 
the 22d, Senator Howe, of Wisconsin, who had but recently 
entered that body, made an able speech, and giving way for 
an executive session, resumed and completed it three days 
thereafter. In one passage, deprecating the disparaging views 
of the strength of the Government, expressed by Messrs. 
Douglas, Maynard, and Breckinridge, ‘ts said : * 


* Congressional Glove, Thirty-sixth Congress, page 1491, 
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I wish to note this peculiarity and this characteristic attending them all: there 
18 a general, 4 studied, a deliberate dwarfing and belittling of the Government of 
the United States, and of the people of the United States, We hear every day that 
this thing cannot be done ; that the nation is not equal to this emergency, to that 
enterprise, to the other endeavor; you must surrender that post, you cannot hold 
it; you must abandon thal section, you are not strong enough to stay there ; it is 
within your jurisdiction, but you have not forec enough to hold it. The Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Breckinridge] remarked to us, a few days ago, “ You must 
abandon all the States which abjure the authority of this nation,’’ Why? Because 
you have not force enough to maintain your authority there, and not enough to 
do more than to irritate the people there! It does seem to me that this is strange 
language to be used by the representatives of the people of the United States, here 
or elsewhere, It would do for our enemies to say such things, L hardly think— 
and I say it with the utmost respect—that it is becoming in our friends to say these 
things. We have not been aceustomed to hear them. Our notion has been here- 
tofore, that the authority of the Onited States extended to its utmost limits, and that 
the power of the United States was suflicient to defend its authority anywhere 
Within those limits, and was quite equal to sustaining it against any nationality or 
any power in the world. 


Replying to Mr. Breckinridge, he remarked : 


The Senator from Kentucky, the other day, as I understood him, declared, very 
frankly, that this form of goveruwent, when administered in accordanee with the 
terms of the Constitution, he believed was the best form of government upon earth. 
Why, then, seek to change it?) Why, then, seek to disturb it? IIas it not beea 
administered in accordance with the forms of the Constitution? Ifso, whose fault 
is it? Not, certainly, the fault of the Republican party ; not the fault of the friends 
of the Administration now in power. Wo never administered it a day until the dth 
of March, and are scarcely administering it to-day. We are scarcely intrusted with 
the administration of the Government, but only with the administration of one 
department of the Government; and that is, the executive, The laws upon the 
statute book, which the President announces his purpose to cxeente, are not laws 
of our dictation, not laws of Republican devising, The ouly right which the 
Executive challenges is the right to execute laws which he finds upon the 
statute book, not those which he places upon the statute book ; and T do not know 
of a single statute upon the books affecting this question of slavery which has been 
passed by Republican dictation ; Ido not know of one which has not bees passed 
in deSance of Republican direction. 


And again, responding to statements from the same Senator, 
he remarked : 


Sir, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breckinridge] indulged, the other day, in 
most gratifying reflections. He turned us all back to the period when the citizeas 
of his own State fought the battles of our common country upon the plains of the 
North-West. We have not forgotten that passage in our history—not a word of it, 
not a syllable of it, That blood is all gathered up there, and is still circulating 
there. We cannot carry back those bones which, he told us, were bleaching 
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there, but we can tell him this: that if ever a forcign enemy, or a domestic enemy, 
assail the peace or assault the honor of the State of Kentucky, we will bring our 
own bones there, and pay him in kind. Sir, I fear we do not remember that 
the people of the United States have gathered within them the blood which free- 
dom has sled upon all her battle fields, from Marathon to Yorktown. Do not try 
to subdue them. Slow toa controversy, they are difficult to give it up. They have 
not forgotten how to die, they never knew how to surrender, 


Senator Tlowe had also an encounter with Mr. Clingman, 
of North Carolina, as follows: 


Tam not advocating or assenting to the policy, the justice, or tho expediency of 
allowing slavery to go into the territories of the United States. I do not remember 
atime when I have ever been willing to assent to it myself. I do not anticipate 
a time when I shall he willing to assent to it ; nor do I anticipate any contingency 
which will make me assent to it; but whether it shall or shall not go into the 
territories of the United States, I say, and we say, is a question which should be 
submitted to the people of the United States. As when the people of the United 
States have decided against us over and over again heretofore, we have submitted, 
so if the people shall decide against them hereafter, we ask and demand that 
they shall submit also. : 

Mr, Clingman,—TI wish to see if I understand the honorable Senator. By “the 
people of the United States,’’ what people does he mean? Does he mean the 
people of the territories who have an interest in it? Is he willing to adopt the 
popular sovereignty view of the Senator from Illinois, or does he mean that the 
people in North Carolina or Massachusetts, for example, should determine what 
New Mexico is to do with this question ? 

Mr. Howe.—Mr, President, [ did not suppose there could be any mistake about 
(he identity of the people of the United States. There never has been until within 
a lew months, [Laughter.] But let me answer him moro direetly. I am not 
willing that the people of North Carolina shall say whether slavery shall or shall 
not exist in the Territory of Nevada. Ho asks me, am I willing that the people of 
the Territory of Nevada shall determine that question for themselves? No, sir: 
for this plain reason, the people of the Territory of Nevada do not own the Terri- 
tory of Nevada. 

Mr. Clingman.—Wel]!]— 

Mr. Hiowe.—Let me finish the answer, The people of the United States own 
it; and f have a3 wneh confidence in their intelligence, and in their justice, and in 
their capacity to determine that question, as | have in the people of any ane of the 


lerrituries ; sud I tiink it is the better tribunal of the two, because they have 
the first, the heaviest, and the more direct interest in the right decision of the 
question. 


Mr. Clingman.—The Senator says the people of North Carolina have no right to 
determine it. What better right, then, have the people of his State or of any other 
State? 

Mr. Howe.—Not any better, but precisely the same. The people of North 
Carolina and the people of the thirty-three other States constitute exactly the tribu- 
nal that I want to submit this question to—the tribunal to whose decision I want 
the people of all these States to submit, I beg the Sonator not to understand that 
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I want to monopolize the decision of this question for the people of Wisconsin, 
which I in part represent here ; that I want to usurp jurisdiction over it on behalf 
of the people of any one section of the country. I want it to be submitted to the 
intelligence, the wisdom, the patriotism, and the justice of the people of all the 
States; and then I want the patriotism and the loyalty of the people of all the 
States to recognize the decision when it is made. Is that unreasonable? Is that 
unjust? 

Sir, I did not mean to be drawn into a diseussion of the question whether itis wisg 
or unwise that slavery should be permitted to go into the territories. That question 
is not pending before the people of the United States ; it is not pending before this 
body. The question, if any question be here, is, whether you will submit to the 
authority of the people of the United States on that and other matters? Admit, if 
you please, that it be wise that slavery should go there; that it be just that a 
citizen of North Carolina should have the right to take that class of property there 
when le sees fit lo go himself; the question I propound to the Senators on the 
other side is this: becanse they are. or are nat, permitted to do that thing, is that 
a treason why they should not contribute to the revenues of the United States, 
which revenues are to be expended for their protection? Because a citizen of 
North Carolina is not allowed to take slaves into Kansas, is that a reason why your 
forts must be surrendered—why your troops must be driven back—why your 
treasury shall be plundered—why your flag shall be trailed in the dust? 


On March 27th, Colonel Ward H. Lamon, the President’s 
messenger, reported favorably of the condition of the garrison 
at Sumter, but positively that reinforcements could not be 
introduced without conflict, which might result in a Federal 
defeat. Meantime quiet but extensive preparations were 
being made in New York city, and the navy yards still held 
by the Union, for reinforcing the Southern forts. Every avail- 
able government vessel was put in requisition, On the 6th 
and 7th of April, several steamers loaded with naval stores 
and munitions, left the port of New York. The intelligence 
flashed to the South, and produced great excitement. On the 
6th, General Beauregard announced to Major Anderson that 
he would be allowed no further communication with the land— 
astep toward demanding his surrender, Lieutenant Talbot, 
who had borne messages from Major Anderson to the Presi- 
dent, was, on the 8th of April, sent back to Charleston to give 
notice to Governor Pickens that Fort Sumter would be 
supplied with provisions at all hazards. He was denied access 
to Major Anderson, but Beauregard telegraphed bis message 
to Montgomery, and on the 10th received orders to demand 
the evacuation of Fort Sumter, and if that was refused, to 
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reduce it. On the 11th he made the demand, and Major 
Anderson promptly refused, though indicating that without 
additional provisions he could not hold out long. At eleven 
P. M. of the same day, or one A, M. of the 12th, Beauregard, 
still further instructed from Montgomery, inquired of Major 
Anderson at what time he would evacuate the fort if he were 
not tired upon. Major Anderson replied that he would do so 
at noon on the 15th, if prior to that time he did not receive 
additional supplies, or controlling instructions from his Gov- 
ernment. That indicated a purpose never to yield if able to 
hold out, and at twenty minutes past three that morning, Beau- 
regard sent word to him that firing would be opened on the fort 
in one hour. The hour had just expired, when the first gun 
belched forth her flame on that fortress of the United States, and 
the war instituted by treason was begun. Quickly the first shot 
was suceceded by others; a circle of fifty cannon around the 
harbor poured in their heavy balls and shells upon the walls, 
and roof, and open space, of the beleagnered fortress, creating 
a terrible storm of fire. It was a deed commenced in dark- 
ness, aud that was suitable to its nature. Major Anderson, 
fier receiving warning of the attack, hoisted the good old 
flag to its place, it having been lowered for the night, closed 
up the entrances to the fort, called in the sentinels from their 
posts, and sat down with his men to await that threatened 
event that would begin the deluge of the land with blood. 
After their seanty morning meal, consisting only of rice, 
coffee, and salt pork, at five minutes before seven o’clock, 
Major Anderson opened his guns on the rebels—eighty men 
against seven thousand. The firing became furious. The 
walls of the fort were broken; stone and brick were flying in 
a thousand directions; cannon balls and bursting shells came 
crashing into the inclosure; seareely a moment of all the day 
was free from the plunging deadly missiles; three times the 
wooden structures of the fort were set on fire, and three times 
brave men in much danger extinguished the flames. 

In the morning the soldiers had partaken sparingly of their 
scanty provisions ; at noon they ate their last piece of bread; 
at night they lay down to rest from their weariness, while 
fresh gunners in the rebel forts still poured the storm of war 
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upon them. During the first day, about two thousand five 
hundred shots had taken effect on the fort. 

With the morning of Saturday, April 13th, they renew 
their defence, though faint from want of food, and seeing as 
yet no appearance of succor in the conflict. Their country’s 
ships stand out at sea, and now and then dip their flags 
to the defenders of the fortress, in recognition of their 
bravery, but dare not come within range of the traitors’ guns. 
While Sumter’s flag is dipped in return, Sergeant Hart sees 
it lowered, as though by the shot of the enemy, and springs 
to lift it to its place again. The fourth time on the morming 
of Saturday, the wooden structures tuke fire, and finding that 
fot ball and shell were being fired upon them, to put out the 
flame is deemed impossible. The conflagration becomes 
general; the magazine is in danger of explosion; the whole 
garrison set to work to roll out the barrels of powder through 
the flames; ninety-six are brought forth, when the heat 
becomes so intense that the work ceases; the wind drives the 
heat and smoke upon the men, until they are almost blinded 
and stifled, and they fling wet cloths upon their faces, and 
throw themselves upon the earth to get breath and protection. 

On Friday their cartridges gave out, and they made more of 
their shirt sleeves. On Saturday they were nearly gone again, 
and the firing from the fort became less. But as the con- 
flagration increased, and became visible to the enemy, his 
firing became more frequent and intense. An explosion of 
some shell and ammunition occurred, with fearful resnits. Bar- 
rels of powder that had been protected by wet covering, were 
so endangered that they threw them into the sea; and the 
whole fort became so intensely heated, that no safe breath 
could be obtained except through wet cloths. Only three 
cartridges are now left. The flag-staff is shot down; Lieu- 
tenant Hall rushes forward and brings the loved emblem 
away. It is planted on the ramparts in the midst of the 
enemy’s firing. But seeing it fall, the Texas Senator, Wigfall, 
comes in a skiff to an embrasure of the fort, inquires the 
meaning of the lowered flag, and is promptly told it is not 
down. He urges a surrender, because resistance is useless. 
Messengers come from Beauregard. Major Anderson tells 
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them that his only terms of surrender are the same that he 
gave before. They are accepted, and the battle is over, 
The exulting inhabitants of Charleston, who had been stream- 
ing out these two days to witness the scene, now turn back 
to their dwellings with great exultation, far from suspecting 
that before this opened strife shall have closed, their own city 
will fall, as Sumter had fallen, and the wrath of long years 
of war will bring desolation, anguish, and despair to all their 
homes. 

According to rebel authorities, their forces suffered no loss in 
killed during the battle. None had occurred in the fort; but 
in the process of evacuation, the explosion of a shell killed 
one, David Hough, and wounded three; and two or three had 
been wounded before. The heroic and noble Major Anderson 
and his men embarked on the Federal steamship Baltic, for 
New York, where he immediately reported to his Government 
as follows : : 


Sreamsuie Barric, orr Sanpy Hoos, 
April 18th, 1861. } 
The Hon. 8. Cameron, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Having defended Fort Sumter for thirty-four hours, until the 
quarters were entirely burned, the main gates destroyed, the gorge- 
wall seriously injured, the magazine surrounded by flames, and its door 
closed from the effects of the heat, four barrels and three cartridges of 
powder only being available, and no provisions but pork remaining, I 
accepted terms of evacuation offered by General Beauregard (being 
the same offered by him on the 11th instant, prior to the commence- 
ment of hostilitics), and marched owt of the fort on Sunday after- 
noon, the 14th instant, with colors flying and drums bea ling, bringing 
away company and private property, and saluting my flag with fifty 
guns. 

ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Major First Artillery. 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE UP-RISING OF THE PEOPLE, 


THE THRILLING NEWS,—THE SHOCK,—THE DETERMINATION,—THE AC- 
TION,— THE PRESIDENTIAL AND GUBERNATORIAL PROCLAMATIONS,— 
THE ENTHUSIASTIC MEETINGS,—THE FLAG-RAISINGS,—-THE VOLOUN- 
TEERING,—THE GIFTS FOR SOLDIERS’ FAMILIES,—THE UNITY OF THE 
PEOPLE. 


Tue fall of Sumter sent an amazing thrill through the 
nation. At the north it was one of terrible disappointment 
and indignation; at the South, of surprise and delight. Men 
are sometimes shocked by the very things that they desire and 
expect. The change is greater than they had conceived. The 
results are more fruitful and extensive than they had caleu- 
iated. So it was at the South. It threw an activity into their 
society that for a moment broke up the spell of their commer- 
cial dullness, which had gradually succeeded the beginning of 
open secession five months before. The promised prosperity 
made by the Confederacy had not been realized. Banks had 
suspended, trade had fallen off, employment had received less 
demand, and the seceded States needed already a new impetus 
or era, or their fortunes would falter and fail, The announce- 
ment that Sumter had surrendered to the great Confederacy, 
produced wild excitement and flattering hopes every where 
at the South, and on their bosom all things were tossed into 
action. 

But at the North, there was first a staggering unbelief and 
confusion, then a sullen but rising determination under disap- 
pointment and indignation; and as soon as men had had afew 
hours for assurance of the facts, and interchange of opinions, 
a profound and almost universal enthusiasm of love and devo- 
tion for the Union. “Toarms!” “ Sumter shall be retaken !” 
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«The dishonor to the old flag shall be avenged!’’ were the 
cries of the people. 

The evacuation of Fort Sumter took place on the Sabbath, 
While the sad process was transpiring, the electric wires run- 
ning over the country, were carrying the intelligence of the 
surrender—strange and doubtful news to most. On Sabbath 
evening some are in the house of worship, praying about the 
uncertain story, to the God who knew perfectly the whole 
scene of the nation; some discourse to the people in troub- 
lous fears, about the value and cost of the Union, the neces- 
sity of Government and the duty of war at times to sustain it; 
some at alate hour watch the telegraphic messages to know 
what lias been done that day thousands of miles distant, and 
to know what the nation is thinking of; and millions lie down 
on their beds that night with hearts heavier than a pillow of 
etoue, 

The next morning they wonder whether it is a nightmare 
dream or a reality that makes them so thoughtful and serious. 
They take up the newspaper brought to their door, or they 
hurry away to the neighboring village, and all doubts relue- 
tantly disappear at the following: 


PROCLAMATION, 


Whereas, the laws of the United Statez have been for some time 
past, and now are, opposed, and the execution thereof obstructed, in 
the States of South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas, by combinations too powerful to he suppressed 
by the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, or by the powers vested 
in the marshals by law; now, therefore, I, Abraham Lincoln, President 
of the United States, in virtue of the power in me vested by the 
Constitution and the laws, have thought ft to call forth the militia of 
the several States of the Union to the aevregate number of seventy- 
five thousand, in order to suppress said combinations, and to cause the 
laws to be duly executed. 

The details for this object will be immediately communicated to the 
State authorities through the War Department. I appea! to all loyal 
citizens to favor, facilitate, and aid this effort to maintain the honor, 
the integrity, and existence of our national Union, and the perpetuity 
of popular government, and to redress wrongs already long enough 
endured. I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the 
forces hereby called forth will probanly he to repossess the forts, 
places, and property which have been seized from the Union; and in 
every event the utmost care will be observed, consistently with the 
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objects aforesaid, to avoideny devastation, any destruction of, or inter 
ference with, property, or avy disturbance of peaceful citizens of any 
part of the country; and I hereby command the persons composing 
the combinations aforesaid, to disperse and retire peaceably to their 
respective abodes, within twenty days from this date. 

Deeming that the present condition of public affairs presents an 
extraordinary occasion, I do hereby, in virtue of the power in me 
vested by the Constitution, convene both houses of Congress. The 
senators and representatives are therefore summoned to assemble at 
their respective chambers at twelve o'clock, noon, on Thursday, the 4th 
day of July next, then and there to consider and determine such meas- 
ures as, in their wisdom, the public safety and interest may seem to 
demand. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand, and caused the 
seal of the United States to be affixed 

Done at the City of Washington, tins 15th day of April, in the year 
of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and of the 
independence of the United States the eighty-fiftn. 

Apranam Lincouy. 
By the President : 


Wa. H. Sewarn, Secretary of Stote. 


Many had doubted whether the President would so interpret 
his power as to call out soldiers for war. Tlis prompt action 
gaye an impetus to the spirit and energy of the people. Then 
was the wonderful spectacle of nineteen millions swayed by 
one impulse of patriotism. The whole loyal North through 
thousands of miles rocked with excitement. The roar of 
their awakened enthusiasm went up to the heavens as the cho- 
rus of the waves from the mighty ocean. The South had long 
supposed that no power would dare attempt their “ coercion.” 
On the basis of this supposition they had built their Confede- 
racy. They caleulated that their professions of war, their 
military swagger and bravado spirit would intimidate their op- 
ponents into all desirable concessions. They had fought duels, 
they could fight battles, and none would dare measure with 
them the strength of arms. They had ruled the nation in 
peace, they would rule it in war if that were attempted. 

But only a few days after the Presidential Proclamation was 
issued another spirit came over their dreams. They saw 
arousing to arms at the North that portended darkness to 
their future. Their well known sympathizers at the North 
were hushed and humbled into silence. Party walls were bro- 
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ken down. The loyalists swept the field. None evinced 
heart or courage to defend those who had madly stricken 
down the American Flag. None dared to say that a just pro- 
vocation had been given to the rebels for their deed. It was 
patent to the world that the United States Government had 
desired peace. Her chief magistrate, the leader of the people, 
had done nothing but notify the traitors that he intended to 
feed and protect four score of loyal soldiers in Fort Sumter. 
He had done nothing but assume that he was set for the legit- 
imate use of the property of the nation, and the manful 
defence of her citizens. The United States were to remain 
united until some higher power than his own decreed their 
dissolution. 

The justice of his position none could question. The spirits 
of millions had chafed and languished under the preceding 
executive, for want of some such bold and decided declaration. 
The call for troops fitted to their aching hearts as the flame 
to the tinder. It eet them on fire with a lofty, enthusiastic 
patriotism. . 

So early as the next day after the proclamation of the Presi- 
dent there was issued another, nearer home to Wisconsin. 


PROCLAMATION. 


Lo the Loyal Citizens of Wisconsin: 

For the first time in the history of this Federal Government, organ- 
ized treason has manifested itself within several States of the Union, 
and armed rebels are making war against it. The Proclamation of the 
President of the United States tells of unlawful combinations too 
powerful to be suppressed in the ordinary manner, and calls for military 
forces to suppress such combinations, and to sustain him in executing 
the laws. The treasures of the country must no longer be plundered; 
the public property must be protected trom aggressive violence; that 
already seized must be retaken, and the laws must be executed in 
every State of the Union alike. 

A demand made upon Wisconsin by the President of the United 
States for aid to sustain the Federal arm, must meet with a prompt 
response. One regiment of the militia of this State will be required 
for immediate service, and further service will le required as the 
exigencies of the Government may demand. It is atime when, against 
the civil and religious liberties of the people, and against the integrity 
of the Government of the United States, parties, and politicians, and 
platforms, must be as dust in the balance. All good citizens, every- 
where, must join in making common cause against 2 common enemy. 
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Opportunities will be immediately offered to all existing military 
companies, under the direction of the proper authorities of the State, 
for enlistment to fill the demand of the Federal Government, and I 
hereby invite the patriotic citizens of the State to enroll themselves 
into companies of seventy-eight men each, and to advise the Executive 
of their readiness to be mustered into service immediately, Detailed 
instructions will be furnished on the acceptance of companies, and the 
commissioned officers of each regiment will nominate their own field 
officers. 

In times of public danger bad men grow bold and reckless. The 
property of the citizen becomes unsafe, and both public and private 
rights are liable to be jeopardized. I enjoin upon all administrative and 
peace officers within the State renewed vigilance in the maintenance 
and execution of the laws, and in guarding against excesses leading to 
disorder arnong the people. 

Given under my hand and the Great Seal of the 
fz...8.] State of Wisconsin, this 16th day of April, A. D. 
, 1861. 
By the Governor, ALEXANDER W. RANDALL. 
L. P. Harvey, Sceretary of State. 


This determined whether our professions were founded in 
integrity. It took but a few hours to decide the question, 
Scores and hundreds of men from towns and cities offered 
themselves for war instanfer. The telegraph quickly flashed 
the bravery of many hearts to the Executive’s office at the 
Capital. The one regiment was full before the distant parts 
of the State knew that it was called for. The eagerness of 
men was repressed by the tidings that there was no room for 
them. Fathers said to their only sons, “ Go!’ Mothers 
offered their darling boys on the altar of their country. Sons 
eame in from the town or the field, convinced that they 
ought now to bear arms for the Government. Sisters 
delighted to do all imaginable suitable things to furnish their 
eager brothers for the war. And lady lovers evinced that 
they loved their country not less for loving some of her sons. 
The national banner leaped into notice and popularity beyond 
what it had ever won before. Its stars, colors, and field, 
received a wondrous stndy and interpretation. It was alike 
the theme of the school-boy’s composition and the orator’s 
discourse. It adorned the horses on the streets, and the par- 
lors of the most cultivated ladies. It floated from halls, stores, 
and dwellings, from school rooms and churches, from doors, 
windows, pulpits, and dining tables. Every c) Wd must sport 
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a badge of red, white, and blue, The school yards were con- 
verted into miniature camping grounds. The boys were 
equipped, drilling, marching, countermarching. All day long 
the noise of their little drums resounded through the streets. 
War became astudy, Military tactics were the great theme. 
War books were swept out of the book stores as fast as the 
pleased merchants could procure them, The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” was the universal song. The great throng of the 
people, through a vast extent of territory, was moved by one 
common impulse of patriotism. The love of one’s country is 
a mighty power, when stirred to its depths. 

Almost spontancous assemblings of the people soon became 
the order of the day. War meetings filled up the evenings, 
and military processions almost daily filled the streets. Men 
incited each other to bravery and self-denial by the mutual 
expression of their thoughts—the commingling of their senti- 
ments. There was seldom diminution by opposition. Unity 
added fervor to the flame. If ever there was a murmnr, it 
was a breeze to kindle, not a blast to extingnish. 

On Monday evening, the 15th, the earliest time after the 
fall of Sumter became known, very large and enthusiastic 
mectings were held in Milwankee, Janesville, and other 
places. In the first named, Dr, Weeks was chairman. Various 
citizeus nade impromptu patriotic speeches, and the follow- 
ing resolutions, introduced by J. B. D. Cogswell, Esq., as 
chairman of a committee, were passed amid frequent outbursts 
of applanse: 


Resolved, That the citizens af Milwaukee receive the intelligence of the bombard- 
ment aud surrender of Fort Sumter with emotions of profound regret and humilia- 
uon, We regard it as a nations] disaster, that the dag of our country has been 
struck at the behest of traitors. 

Resolved, That the action of the so-called Southern Confederacy in refusing 
suppiies ta, and opening fre upon a small and insulated. though gallant, garrison, 
reduced to the verze of destitution, is an owlrage whiel) must meet the condemnation 
of the civilized world, 

Resolved. That the events of the 13th and 14th of April should satisfy all men 
that it is vain longer to attempt to conciliate the seceded States by soft words and 
submission to repeated insults, 

Hesolved, That forgetting former party differences, and burying recriminations 
for the past, we recognize it as the imperative duty of all rood citizens to sustain 
and support the President of the United States in his efforts to Suporess treagonable 
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combinations, to sustain and enforce the laws, and to repossesa the forts and pro- 
perty of the Union, and that we approve of the Governor's recommendation to the 
State Legislature to prepare for the exigencies of the struggle. 


At Janesville, resolutions were adopted pledging her citi- 
zens, without distinction of party, to the support of the Gov- 
ernment: ‘ Henceforth, and until the present conflict is ended, 
there can be but two parties— patriots and traitors.” ‘“ Na- 
tional honor demands that all the forts which have been seized 
by traitors should immediately be retaken, and we will aid to 
bring about that result.” On the 16th, the Legislature, in 
session at Madison, passed a bill placing $200,000 at the dis. 
posal of the Governor, for the purpose of responding to the 
call for troops by the President. The same day, a large and 
enthusiastic meeting was held at Elkhorn, General 8. Walling 
presiding. Resolutions were adopted endorsing the policy of 
the administration to maintain and repossess the United States 
forts, aud affirming that the people of the State would promptly 
respond to any call foramen or means. On the 17th, a large 
Union meeting was held at Racine. Senator Doolittle, W. P. 
Lyon, Thomas Falvey, H. 8. Durand, II. G. Winslow, and 
other prominent Democrats and Republicans addressed the 
people. But one sentiment prevailed, which was the deter- 
mination to rally around the stars and stripes. On the 18th, 
an immense meeting was held at Beaver dam, II. D. Patch 
being moderator. The most strong and patriotic resolutions 
were adopted. 

At noon on the 19th, Mr. William Young presented a flag 
to the Chamber of Commerce, in the presence of a great 
multitude of citizens, and after a presentation speech by him- 
self, was followed by James 8. Brown, Esq., Mayor of the 
city, and Matthew H. Carpenter, Esq. During Mr. Carpen- 
ter’s beautiful and eloquent address the audience rose to the 
highest pitch of excitement and enthusiasm. Col. Walker, 
Judge Hubbell, Colonel Starkweather, Captain Starkweather, 
8. Park Coon, J. LaDue, and others, followed in patriotie and 
fervid speeches; and at the Newhall House, on the occasion 
of receiving Governor Seymour, of New York, Jonathan E. 
Arnold Esq., made a short but thrilling address. 

But on that day a more thrilling scene is being enacted in Bal 
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timore. The Sixth Massachusetts Regiment of State Militia, 
the first complete regiment of the conntry to respond to the 
requisition for troops, while passing through that city is attacked 
by a mob, and two of them killed and eleven wounded—one 
mortally. Eleven of the mob are killed, and four wounded, 

This caused a tremendous excitement there and throughout 
the country. Governor Hicks, of Maryland, informed the Presi- 
dent that no more troops could pass through Baltimore without 
fighting their way. The railroad track was torn up, and bridges 
destroyed. The Fourth Pennsylvania Regiment, in passing 
unarmed throngh the city the same day, was compelled to 
disband and return to Philadelphia, There it was met by the 
New York Seventh Regiment, and the route through Balti- 
more being deemed impracticable, transports were furnished 
by which they proceeded to Annapolis; thence marched to 
Annapolis Junction, the railroad track being torn up, and 
from that point proceeded by cars to Washington. 

On the 19th of April, 1775, Massachusetts men, at Lexing- 
ton, poured out the first blood shed in the Revolution. On 
the 19th of April, 1861, Massachusetts men, at Baltimore, 
made the same first offermg for their country in the second 
Revolution, The first soldier that fell in Baltimore—the first 
victim of the rebellion—was a youth of seventeen, a native 
of New Hampshire, a resident of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
where a monument now stands to perpetuate his memory. His 
name was Luther Crawford Ladd. 

The bloody, traitorous scene in Baltimore gave intenser feel- 
ing to the subsequent war meetings in Wisconsin, An early 
question was that of providing for the families of men who 
joined the army. At the regular meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Milwaukee, on Saturday, the 19th, only one 
half the members being present, $11,175 were subscribed m 
ten or fifteen minutes, to support the families of volunteers, 
The following is the subscription list: 


Danicl Newhall, $500; W. B, Hibbard, $500; Marshall & Isley, 
$1,000; 10. D. Holten, $300; Angus Smith & Co., $500; E. Sander- 
zon, $500; G. D. Norris, $500; 8. T. Hooker, $500; J. Nazro & 
Co , $500; Kellogg & Strong, $500; D. Ferguson, $250: E, D. Cha 
pin, $200; Nichols, Britt, & Co., $200; Miles & Armour, $200; Hor 
ton & Fowler, $200; Wankirk & MeGeoch, $200 ; R. Eliot, $200 j 
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Huntington & Co., $200; O. J. Hale, $150; H. Berthelet, $100; 
Berthelet & Woolly, $100; D. Vandercook, $100; G. Pfeil, $100; 
H. H. Harrison, $100; R. Read, $100; J. Lewis, $100; J. C. Mont- 
gomery, $125; G. H. Lamberton, 5100; R. P. Fitzgerald, $100; J. 
J. Tallmadge, $100; George C. Stevens $100; Bertschy & Kern, 
$100; J. H.Seelye, Jr., $100; Tibbits & Starkweather, $100; J. M. 
Holmes, $100; P. R. Storm, $250; A. L. Hutchinson, $100; W,. 
Young, $100; C. Il. Wheeler, $100; Mann Brothers, $100; H. T. 
Thompson, 5100; T. Hibbard, $100; J. Peck, $100; M. C, Hoyt, 
$100; D. C. Conkey, $100; J.M. Sweet, $50; C. Holland, $50; L. 
Pierson, $50; Keeler & Willard, $50; George H. Sawyer, 550; 
Buttrick Brothers, $50; D. M. Brigham, $25; FP. W. Friese, $25; 
S. Ferguson, $25; George Godfrey, $25; L. L. Crounse, $25; H. H. 
Smith, $25; J. Bryden, $25. 


Another meeting was held in the evening of the same day, 
Alexander Mitchell presiding, and Governor Randall, Judge 
McArthur, and Judge Wubbell delivering addresses. William 
Hooker read the names of subscribers at the regular session 
of the Chamber of Commerce, and John Nazro read a sub- 
scription of merchants as follows: 


Wisconsin Leather Co., $1,000; Bradford Brothers, $500; John 
Nazro & Co., $500; Hassett & Chapman, $100; Warren & Hewett, 
$200; J. A. Dutcher & Co., $200; C. R. Baker, $100; Inbusch 
Brothers, $500; Isham & Co, $100; Lansing Bonnell, $12 per month 
as long as the war lasts. Haney & De Bow, $200; G. Pfister & 
Co., $300; George Dyer & Co., $500; Bradley & Metcalf, $500; 
Hunn & Crosby, $50; G. Bremer & Co., $200, J.J. Fairbanks, per 
month, $12; Atkins, Steele and White, $200; J, L. Davis, 3300; 
Sexton Brothers & Co., 5500; J. M. Durand, $500; Greene & Button, 
$200; Young & French, $200; John Rice, $100; Edward Truslow, 
$100; Wm. M. Sinclair, $200; H. Bosworth & Sons, $300; J. Dahl- 
man & Co., $500; Blair & Persons, $250; Strickland & Co., 5100; 
rs P. Collingbourne, $25; Goodrich & Terry, $200; Otto Brothers, 
350. 


Then the following subscriptions were made on the spot by 
men in the audience; 


L. Hubbell, $50; Walter King & Co., $25; J. Lockwood, 3100; 
J.B. Frost, $10; P. Lawrence, $10; C. H. Larkin, 3100; Jared 
Thompson, $100; Samuel Hayt $100; John Black, 5100; IT. Lnd- 
ington, $200; Armstrong & Spink, $100; J. La Due, 5200; W, 
Fink, $25; John Sercomb, $25; G. Von Deutsch, 5100; N. Brick, 
$100; S. Wetherbee, $100; L. Blake, 350; James Heth, $25; 
Henry Williams, $100; F. Raymond, $5; J. B. D. Cogswell, $100; 
J. Duncan, $5 per month; C. A. Hinde, $30; G. D. Dousman, 3100; 
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J. Stark, $100; P. L. Mossin, $3 per month; John Rugee, $20; 
Hans Rees, $200; T. Routledge, $30; EK. H. Brodhead, $500; M. M, 
Leahy, 520; J. H, Silkman, $100; S. Field, $100; A. D. Seaman, 
$25 per month; J. H. Tesch, 550; A. Garnes, $5; George Brown, 
$10; P. O'Conner, $10; Burchard, $5 per month ; R. Parkinson, 
$5 per month; W. Wesley, $5 per month; James S. Brown, $100; 
J. H. Jones, $10; Blanchard & Arnold, $100; A. N. Dickson, $100. 


Other subscriptions were afterward added. These are given 
to indicate the spirit of the hour. 

A subsequent statement says that Alexander Mitchell, the 
moderator of that meeting, gave $1,000, and that a few days 
after, abont $30,000 had been raised in Milwaukee alone, 

Tn Madison, at a meeting held on the evening previous—the 
18th—similar action was taken. Judge Orton served as chair- 
man. <A resolution was passed to maintain the families of the 
volunteers from Madison and vicinity. Great enthusiasm was 
added to the meeting by the entrance of a company of volun- 
teers, Amid the gift-making and speech-making, one Lucius 
Fairchild gave fifty dollars, and himself to go to the war. Daniel 
Lincoln, another volunteer, gaye the same. Simeon Mills 
pledged fifty dollars per month as long as the war should last, 
and when the Silver Grays were called on, would go himself. 
Judge Paine, of the Supreme Court, gave fifty dollars, and T. 
B. Muldoon, a blacksmith, fifty dollars. Colonel Ebenezer 
Brigham, the first white settler of Dane County, subscribed 
one hundred dollars, A resolution was passed to give each 
young man without a family ten dollars, on the day of his 
departure to the seat of war, hut the young men subsequently 
nobly declined the gift in favor of the families of volunteers, 
The meeting was so brisk and earnest with subscriptions that 
the audience would not tolerate speeches. The subscriptions 
at that meeting amounted to $7,490, to which additions were 
subsequently made, Charles G. Mayers, the secretary of the 
meeting, gave the following as the list of subscriptions at the 


os 
time: 


Governor Randall, $50; B. F. Hopkins, $200; William Welsh, $50; 
HW. S. Orton, 5100; W. W. Tredway, $50; The State Bank, $500: D. 
C, Bush, $100; J.C. Hopkins, $200; W.B. Jervis, $100: W, J. Ells. 
worth, $25; George B. Seekell, 350; Thomas B. Taylor, $] 0: H.0. 
Jaquish, $25; George B. Smith, $100; Chauncey Abbott, $100; 
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Neely Gray, $100; BE, BE. Wale, $25; Ezra Squires, $10; James E. 
Fisher, $25; V. W. Roth, $20; Wm. A. Jones, $25; Z. Ramsdale, 
$25; J. O. Tucker, $25; C.J. Palme, $25; T. D. Plumb, $25; W. 
H. Watson, $25; A.C. Randall, $10; H. Rublec, $25; W.1'. Ward, $25; 
James Cameck, 525; William Pomeroy, $25; W. II, Waterman, 38 
er month for twelve months—paid for first month; W.S. Main, $25; 
A. Flesch, $3 per month for twelve months; O, L. Spooner, $40; W. 
H. Askew, $25; M. M. Jackson, $25; 8. G. Abhott, Oregon, $25; 
T. Chynoweth, $30; J. H. McFarland, $10; Edw. Jussen, $25; Lud- 
wig Jones, $25; John McGregor, $25; William Pyncheon $25; J. 
W. Potter, Christiana, $10; J. B. Williams, $25; Harrison Reed, 
$25; C. Corneliusen, $25; James 8. Hill, $50; J. C. Gregory, $50; 
M. Maudner, $10; C. T. Wakeley, $25; Thaddeus Dean, S100; N. 
W. Dean, $250; G. F. Tastings, $50; H. M. Page, 525; Matthew 
Roach, $25; James Jack, $50; A.C. Davis, $50; Dorn & Brownell, 
$50; G. Dutcher & Co., Capital Tlouse, $50; D, MeFarland, $20; 
T. B. Muldoon, $50; Clerks in the State Treasurer's Department, S100; 
E. H. Huntington, $25; D. Worthington, $50; L. P. Marvey, 5100; 
John D. Welch, $100; Butcher, per Mr. Bemis, $50; J.T. Marston, 
$50; David Atwood, $100; T. Reynolds, $50; Lucius Fairchild, 550; 
F. C. Festner, $50; —— Harlock, $10; The clerks in School Land 
Office, $100; A. A. MeGourjal, $50; A. Warren, $50; Ebenezer 
Brigham, $100; H. G. Bliss, $100; J.B. Bowen, $100; A. Pickarts, 
$25; C. J. Mears, $100; J. S. Clark, 3500; F. Mohr & Co,, 560; 
Mosely & Brothers, $25; J. A. Jolmson, $59; 8. R. Fox, $50; C. 
F. Solberg, $50; M, H. Orton, $25; Jacob Lenz, $50; Samuel Klauber, 
$100; Samuel Engle, $50; Byron Paine, $50; John A. Byrne, one 
hundred bushels of wheat; W.P. Towers, $25; D. K. Tenney, 5100; 
A. G, Darwin, 5200; Simeon Mills, 550 per month to the close of the 
war; A. Sherwin, $100; J. W. Harvey, 3100; Robert Nichols, $23; 
J. W. Hoyt, $25; H. P. Hall, $50; H. W. Tenney, $50; PF. J. 
Lauler. $50; J. C. Ford, $50; Isaac Klanber, $25; Segmmund Klau- 
ber, $25; Breeze J. Stevens, $100; Joln D. Gurnee, $100; George 
Paine, $100; M. EF, Fuller, $100, ©, L, Williams, $100; J. H. Hill, 
$50; W. A. Briard, $100; N. J. Moody, $25; D. Lincoln, $50; M. 
Kohner, $50; R. L, Garlick, 525; Sharp & Oakley, $50; D. Fitch, 
$25; B W. Suckow, $25; F. D. Filkins, $25; Rey. J. B. Britton, 825; 
E. Gibbs (paid), $5; S. KE. Pearson, $10; J. 8, Fuller (paid), 510; 
Joseph Hobbins, M. D., $25, and professional services gratis to any 
family; Rev. Mr. Howe, 510; 8. D. Hastings, S100. 


In Waupun a similar meeting was held, and the subscrip- 
tions for the benefit of the families of volunteers amounted to 
about $3,000. The following is a list of the subscribers to the 
fund, as given in the Waupun Times, of April 26th. 


Hans C. Heg, $50; N. H, Palmer, $25; Selah Matthews, 525; 
Martin Mitchell, $15; D. B. Willard, $10; A. Hall, $10; D. C. 
Brooks, $10; G. G. Woodruff, $10; William Booth, $10; James 
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McNanghton, $10; A. EK, Schmidt, $10; J. Bardwell, 310; D., 
Chris temon, $10; 7 Wongender, S10; , F. "Homiston, $10; A. Gas. 
man, $10; H. L. ‘A. Holman, $10; H. K. De Moe, 510; Hans Wood, 
ret G. © Kraby, $10; IL. eae $10; Sheldon "Atkins, 310; 

Skofst ad, $10; D. w. peat $10; E. ‘Carrington, $5; M. BE. 
Pe $5; W. IL. Carrier, $5; D. Graves, $10; A. Ps Phelps, 35; 
as Coffman, $10; B.C. Baise: S10; James Crowther, $15; John 
Bryce, $10; L. Eaton, $10; Z. Burr, $10; H. R. Scovil, $10; A. 
S. Grant, $5; BH. M. Thorpe, v0; William Swick, $10; W. 8. 
Wilkes, $6; L. Updike, $5; W. I. Foster, $10; G, R. Bartsch, 
$10; L. Lomniod, $10; J. CG. Hillebert, 310; G. Gasman, $10; Joel 
Taylor, $10; KH. Whiting, $10; I. Merriain, $10; L. Thompson, S10; 
K. “Helgenon, $10 ; Benjamin Crawford, $10; George Diddock, $10; 
S. Clark, $10; J. Wilkes, $5; A. Carter, 510; S NB: Cleveland, 
$10; T. Carpenter, 350; W. H. Taylor, 325; J. M. Schweck, $10; 
J. H. Brinkerhoff, $30; 'N. J. Newton, S95, De. Puirbante, $25: 
Almon Atwood, $25 - M. K. Dahl, $25; W iHliam Ware, $25; R. Ww. 
Wells, $25; D. Aniows, $15; A. D., Allis, $25; G. Howland, $25; Dp. 
Fereuson, So; M, Nivison, $25; W. W. Hate her, $20; G. Babcock, 
$2 35 Ae Lamphire, $25; A.H. Rourseville, $25: M.J. Althouse, 350; 
C. 8. Kneeland, $25; John Ware, $25; KH. Hillyer, $25; J. Johnson 
& Br o.,$25; Kimball & Bro., $25; A, Walker, $25; O, F, Gee, $25; 
7. etchum, $25; 8. W. Keyes, $15 ; Whit. Young, $10; 
William Simpson, $10; B. H. Young, $5; 8. G. Conk, $5 ; John 
Mosher, S10; F. Goodrich, $5: J. Il. MeDaniels, $ A Ingersoll, 
$10; BE. M. Dodgson, $10; George Wirt, $10; W iiliam Parsons, ie 
J.C. wlereans, $5; hi, D. Henikley, $10; KE. Van Wie, $5; H. 
Lawrence, $5; N, Carey, $5; 5, Miller, S10; oe F. Clark, $10: L. 
DD, Coienan 20 bushels of wheat; M. Nichols, ; L.N. Wells, ‘$5; 
W. Sperry, $10; L. Town, $5; 8. Bronson, § S10; N. Cobb, $5; Jos. 
Johuson, 35; C. Hart, $5; Starkweather & E., $50; KE. U. Judd, 
$10; D. Bruce, $10; D, D. Tompkins, $10; H. Weage, $25: Ss. 
Trowbridge, $15; "A, Robinson, $10; D. Cheney, $5; M. R. Jineing, 
$5: 7.8. Clark, $10; 17, W. Preston, $10; A. Burnham, $15; W.H. 
Tompkins, $10; A.Bruce, $5; 1, M. Wilbur, $10; M. Spilane, $10; 
I), Pierce, $5; A. A. Greenineu, $10; RO. Ferris. $3; P. Dono- 
van, 85; H. L. Butterfield, $50; D. P. Norton, $50; R. Smith, 510; 
A. Benson, $5; N. Morlan,$10 : C. L, Loveland, $10; R. Damonde, 
$10; Doctor Suyder, $5; Rank & Manz, $25; M. L. Coe, $25; R. FP. 
Beardsley, 55; T. S. Bustad, $5; S. H. Harris, $10; L. G. "Alger, 
$5; 5. Amaden, <e 2a Moree, $10; A. D. Ellsworth, $25; M, 
L. Lanbom, $5, C. Mord, $5; A, P. Bixhy, $25; L. J. Hollister, 
$25; J.J Jacobs, $2 : 8. Wilcox, $15; D. L. Bancroft $25; R. C. 
Dodge, $5; KB. Banker, 35; S. Pebbles, $15 ; 7. Sanborn, $2 5; 
A. EB, Fuller, $15; C. Laithe, $10; J. ‘eed. $50; W. G. 
McElroy, 525; M. Richardson, $10; a Howard, $15; Ww. Greene, 
$5; BE. Kennedy, 510; J. Bloedel, “$10: 8. Heath, 5: P. Allen, 
$5; W. E. Scott, $20; I. Vuller, $25; H. Cordier, bag of flour each 
month to family of Jose ‘ph Langdon, during his term of enlistment. 
(Faithfully done—Editor, February ‘12th, 1866.) 


PATRIOTIC MEETINGS. 13 


In Kenosha the feeling was reported as intense, never before 
equaled. Colonel Lane telegraphed to Governor Randall, 
offering the “ Park City Grays;” and the people claimed that 
they had furnished the first company toward the required 
regiment from Wisconsin. The ministers, as in most other 
places, preached on the subject of the rebellion, and the St. 
Marks (Catholic) Church had the honor of being the first church 
to throw out the national flag to the breeze from the steeple 
of its house of worship. At a meeting held on the evening 
of April 19th, Rev. John Gridley in the chair, a subscription 
was opened to aid in the equipment of volunteers, aud for 
their comfort while absent, and the welfare of their farnilies 
at home. In one hour the sum of $3,543 was pledged, as 
follows : 


C. C. Sholes, $200; Hon. Charles Durkee, $120; Harvey Durkee, 
$100; ZA. G. Simmons, $100; Michael re Sh E. Bain, $100; 
Tl. B. Towslee, $200; S. Y. Brande, $25; J. Parker, $25; Rev. 
Jolin ohdermse Pee Rev. J. McNamara, $25 nes I, Pettit, $50; J. 
M. Stebbins, $25; N.B. Hyde, $25; C. Shend, $5; Peter Grosh, Jr., 
$5; J. & P, English, $25; A. H. Thompson, $: 25; Brown & W ii 
$50; Ps Wood, $50; Rous Simmons, $50; H. F. Scholl, 

R. H. Slosson, $25; M. O'Brien, $10; Cyrus Briggs, $23; Schott s 
Winegar, $25; John T. Shepherd, $3; iT. McDermott, $10; C. 

Bronson, $25; A. Campbell, $100; 0. S. Head, $100; Ge Boake 
Ernst, $25; Frank H. Head, S50; John Nicoll, $20; Rev. J.T. 
Matthews, $25; J. G. Buddle, $5; Walter Cook, $3; M. Frank, $30; 
Kzra Simmons, ‘$15; is. 8, Kellogg, $15; H. H. Tarbell, $20; J.B. 
Starkweather, 510; A. O. Foster, $5; N. G. Backus, 320; I. W. 
Webster, $10; A. D. par. $5; L. B. Fmmons, $10; 5. McAfee, 
$5; A. ca Hale, $5; Lyman, Bent & Mowry, $50; Doan & Hawley, 
ae James M. Relloge., = Valentine Bauer, $5; Matthias errs 
$5; A. Mathewson, $ - Gurdin Gillet, 515; P. Willard, 55; 
Dalit ak $25: J..H, Kitaball, 5100; Thomas Scott, 310; im | a 
Shears, $25; J. Brockett, $5; Wallace Myst: a P. T. Briggs, 
$10; T. D. Persons, $10; Hays MeKinley, $25; ‘A. Farr, 330 ; 
Josiah Bond, $50; John Turk, 28; John Wier, $ 10: H. W, Tnb- 
bard, 350; Peter Boesen, $5; S. 8. Hastings, $5; W heeler & Clark, 

$25; E. J. Pierce, $5; . George gehen, $25; Herman Reinold, 510; 
W. & J. Lindeman, $5: William F. Halliday, $10; N.R. Allen, $25; 
Rey. P. B. Pease, $10: T. J. Conatty, $25; Chapman & Nott, $50: 
R. O. Gottfredsen, $15; T. D. Bond, $15; "Levi Grant, be SR Daa Be 
Pettit, (paid $20) $25; Luther Whitney, $20; Frederick Robinson, 
$50 ; 8. H. Sweet, $25; William Osborn, $10; R. B. Winsor, $10; 
David Crosit, $20 ; Samuel Francis, (paid) $5; 8. C, Johnson, $15; 
George Yule, $20; Samuel Jones, $20; J. G. MeKindley, 525; 
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Orlando Foster, $20; EB. P. Lewis, $10; E. F. Morris, 525; Isaac 
George, 510; Rev. H. Slade, 55; Charles F. Mather, $25; Lewis 
Bain, $25; James P. Glover, $20; L. Whitmore, $10; Kdward H, 
Rudd, $10; Miss H. M. Dresser, half the profits of a lecture ; Joseph 
Vale, profits of bakery for one year; J. Sullivan, $10; P. Hutchinson, 
$6; Lansing B. Nichols, $20; Philip Carey, 510; W. E. Reed, 310; 
C. B. Lewis, $15; Peter Rook, $5; J. B. Doolittle, 310; Nelson 
Stebbins, $10; John B. Jilsun, $25; E. R. Hugunin, 525; C..H. 
Comstock, $10; Head & Campbell, $50; W. L. Porter, $10. 


A like patriotie meeting was held in Fond du Lac, and 
$4,000 were subscribed at the time for the support of volun- 
teers and their families. No list has been reecived. 

At Beaver Dam, as early as on the evening of the 18th, an 
immense meeting was held, H. D. Patch presiding, and one 
hundred and fifty men enrolling as volunteers. The last of a 
series of glowing resolutions was the following; the first part 
nobly fulfilled at once, the last at length: 

Resolved, That we will support the pregent policy of the Government of the 
United States, with men and money, and that the glorious old banner of our nation 


shall again wave on the walls of Fort Sumter, and every other fort, arsenal, dock 
yard, and navy yard which belong to this nation, 


On the evening of the same day, the 18th, an enthusiastic 
meeting was held in Columbus, which passed strong resolu- 
tions to sustain the Government. 

At Janesville the relief fund was early carried up to $5,580, 
a company was soon formed, and a large meeting of Rock 
County citizens was held the 25th. 

In Beloit, leading citizens—among them college professors 
—addressed enthusiastic meetings; two companies were soon 
formed, and another was in progress; there it is recorded that 
a merchant, Mr. A. P. Waterman, offered to allow his clerks, 
who volunteered, full salaries during the war; the star-spangled 
banner floated over the college walls; some students enlisted 
at once, and others formed themselves into a company for 
drill; on motion of Senator Bennett, the citizens pledged 
themselves to take all necessary and proper care of the 
farnilies of volunteers, and as early as April 25th, nearly $2,400 
had been raised for that purpose; no noisy demonstrations 
were made on the Sabbath; and the Beloit Journal and Courier 
of April 18th, describing the state of the city, said; 
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Volonteers have been enrolled by hundreds, and the most liberal contributions have 
been made for the support of the families of recruits, and the equipment of volun- 
teer corps. All classes, from the gray-haired veterans to the boys in the streets— 
clergymen, professional men, business men, have all been wrought up with patriotic 
emotion. The women of the cits, withal, are in the field. With true female 
devotion, they are engaged in furnishing blankets, bandages, lint, ete., for the 
necessity and comfort of the troops who leave this place. 

Indeed, never in the history of this city has thore ever been manifested such a 
depth and glow of feeling as has been exhibited since the issue of the President's 
Proclamation ; and whether the contest be long or ebort, Beloit will not be found 
wanting in energy and attachment to the cause. 


As early as the 27th, the town of Clinton had $2,500 sub- 
scribed for soldiers’ families; in Oshkosh the mayor of the city 
offered to equip a full company for the war; at Whitewater 
more wished to volunteer than could be received; at Sheboygan 
a meeting of the citizens of the county was early called; at 
Platteville they had an enthusiastic war meeting on an hour’s 
notice, and brought in lists of volunteers from the surround- 
ing towns; and in Portage City they pledged themselves to 
give all necessary aid to soldiers’ families, and adopted this 
resolution ; 

Resolwed, That in the great contest before us we will recognize but two parties 


—the Union and the Disunion purty ; that we will render all of our assistance to aid 
the ono and destroy the other. 


In Salem a subscription was made for the benefit of soldiers 
and their families. Previous to May Ist, citizens of the town 
of Palmyra had subscribed $1,500 for the relief of soldiers’ 
families, and five dollars for each volunteer. The citizens of 


Wilmot and vicinity closed a series of resolutions with the 
following : 


Resolved, That we, as citizens of Wisconsin, will maintain the flag of our 
country—that it shall remain the flag of cur whole country, aud that nota ‘star’ 
shall be torn from it by secession, rebellion, or aggression. 


In many farming communities no efforts were made at the 
opening of the war to provide for soldiers’ families, for the 
reason that none seemed to be needed. The town of Burling- 
ton may illustrate the fact with many other communities. 
There they sent more volunteers than their strict quota at the 
first call of the President. But those who enlisted were sons of 
parents in prosperous circumstances, and for that reason no 
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aid was needed or given, except the private gifts of individual 
citizens to their own friends for their personal use, and of 
such no account was kept.* 

Some counties pursued the course adopted by Green County, 
where the families of volunteers were provided for as far as 
seemed to be needful, but by a uniform special tax, which, 
during the war, amounted to $56,000, beside the aid granted 
by the State. 

In Adams County, and perhaps others, the mode adopted 
was this: enthusiastic meetings were held, and citizens not 
enlisting themselves made their individual pecuniary offers for 
volunteers, the spirit and the bids rising from point to point 
until a sufficient number was obtained.t 

In other communities no contributions were felt to be 
necessary during the first year of the rebellion, as in Polk 
County, where, subsequently, before the close of the war, 
$9,000 were raised by private effort.§ 

Such, imperfectly given, was the uprising of the people in 
Wisconsin, Patriotism was glowing throughout the State. 
The unity of the people on the one question of defending the 
national flag, was encouraging, inspiring. The love of country 
was deeper than words. Money flowed like water for the 
purposes of the Government. Many gave more than all 
money—they gave themselves. Maultitudes, whose own selves 
were an unsuitable gift, gave husbands, sons, and brothers; 
and gave them, many, never to be received back again in this 
world, 


* L. P. Smith, Editor of Burlington Standard, 

+ General James Bintliff, late Editor of the Monroe Sentinel, 

$ Lieutenant S, W. Pierce, Editor of the Adams County Press. 
§ Samuel 8. Fifield, Jun., Editor of the Osceola Press, 


Nore.—The lists of subscribers for the aid of volunteers’ familics, given in the 
foregoing Chapter, are not intended asa complete account of tho benevolence of 
the people, but ag some indication of the interest felt at that time by the mass. 
Many in these lists gave mach more afterwards, and many not in these lists were 
among the most beuevolent contributors, 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PRESS OF WISCONSIN. 


ITS OFFICE,— DAILY WISCONSIN, MADISON STATE JOURNAL, — MIL- 
WAUKEE SENTINEL,— MILWAUKEE NEWS,——-STATE JOURNAL,—JANES- 
VILLE GAZETTE,—BELOIT JOURNAL AND COURIER,—-WAUPUN TIMES, 
— KENOSHA TELEGRAPH, — DODGEVILLE ADVOCATE,——-ILA CROSSE 
TNION AND DEMOCRAT,—MADISON PATRIOT,——FOND DU LAG COMMON: 
WEALTH,— ADAMS COUNTY INDEPENDENT,—DODGE COUNTY CITIZEN, 
—FOX LAKE GAZETTE,—GREEN LAKE SPECTATOR,——MADISON ARGUS, 
—MADISON PATRIOT,— DAILY LIFE,—MONKOE SENTINEL,—WISCONSIN 
PURITAN,—THE NAMELESS. 


Ture newspaper press is the pulse, but not the heart of the 
people. It shows the character of the life, but is not the life- 
beating power. Sometimes it is so virtuous and staunch that 
it sends a backward current powerful enough to modify or 
control the centre—the heart itself. It at least propels the 
blood through the lungs of the political system, where it 
secretes in itself a healthy atmospheric element or noxious 
malaria, 

What Wisconsin has been in the War of the Rebellion 
cannot be told without a notice of the press. What the people 
believed cannot be well known without what the press declared. 
A few sentences from each of a few newspapers of the State, 
at the carly date of the rebellion, will be worth depositing 
in the historic urn, In future days they will possess more 
interest to the curious, perhaps will be more suggestive and 
instructive, than now. 

The Daily Wisconsin, of Milwaukee, on Saturday, April 
13th, 1861, had this announcement: 


The rebels of Charleston have Gnally inaugurated civil war by commoncing the 
bombardment of Fort Sumter, It is thus that tho war is commenced against our 
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country by the conspirators. We trust in God that the United States fleet will bo 
able to relieve Major Anderson, and then give the South Carolina traitors such a 
lesson as will render their fate memorable in the history of great crimes. * * * 


On Monday, the 15th, it said; 


There is not a loyal American 
“ From St, Lawrence's icy main 
To Nevada's golden mountain," 
who, when he learns of the bombardment and surrender of Fort Sumter to tha 
rebols of South Carolina, will not fecl humiliated, That this great country could 
not, on its own soil, reinforce its defenders has become one of the blistering truths 
of history. * * * * 


On November the 15th, the day the news of the fall of Fort 
Sumter, and the call of the President for 75,000 men were 
received, the Madison Daily State Journal said: 


* # % We entreat the Legislature to show no niggardly or stinting spirit in 
responding to the President's call. The people of the State will not justify it, The 
bill which is now in course of preparation should reflect the public spirit and the 
loyal generosity of Wisconsin. Jfour proportion be only 1,500, let us treble or quad- 
ruple the number. There will be no difficulty in raising volunteers in such a cause ; 
and it is due to the people of the State, and due to the country, that our action at 
this time should correspond with the prevailing sentiment, The Southern revolt 
is founded on the idea that the population of the free States is composed-of cowards 
and shopkeepers. of money worshipers and mudsills, too timid or too venal, too 
selfish or too abject, to defend their honor and maintain their rights. The time has 
come when the delusion must be dissipated, and we want Wisconsin to show that 
she is as ready to incur hazards and make sacrifices in support of the cause of the 
Union as any of her sister States. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel of April 17th contains the following 
on the war: 


We regard war as among the greatest calamities that can befall a nation, and in 
tho present emergency of this nation have been willing and desirous that everything 
possible should be done to avoid it. Such, too, has recently been the spirit of the 
Government. It has carefully refrained from even the appearance of a purpose to 
strike & blow at the South. Its late mission to Sumter was only one of common 
humanity—of mercy. Indeed, to its extreme care in this respect is to be attributed 
its defeat in the first passage at arms with the traitors. But the hopes and prayers 
of the men of peace, and the peaceable spirit of the Government, have availed 
nothing, Animated by the infernal spirit which prompted this rebellion, the South 
has needlessly opened this war. Let the Government now draw the sword and 
throw sway the seabbard. Let us hear no more of peace till it comes in appeal from 
the trembling lips of conquered traitors, 
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What may be the duration of this strife we cannot tell. How many lives—how 
much sacrifice of treasure it may involve, the future alone can reveal. But the 
man who doubts that the final result will be to crush out this treason, and strengthen 
this Goverment, is weak of faith and judsment. 


The Milwaukee News on Sunday, April 14th, said: 


Tho telegraph brings us the startling intelligence that hostilities have com- 
menced al, Fort Sumter, and we confidently predict that before this number of our 
paper goes to press we shall have the news that the Fort has been surrendered to 
the Confederate troops. In any event what is the excuse and what the object of 
this inauguration of this war? “To protect the public property,"’ say the 
defenders of the policy, If it is @ mere question of property, is it worth what it 
will cost? “To maintain the Union,’' says another. No intelligent man believes 
that the Union can be maintained by forces. “To enforce the laws,”' says a third. 
The only way in which the Jaws of the United States can be constitutionally 
enforced is through the operation of the courts ; to attempt to enforce the laws by 
military coercion, before the violation of the same has been established by the 
courts, is to supersede the civil authority by military usurpation, in utter violation 
of the Constitution, and subversive of our system of Government. “To collect the 
revenues,'' saysa fourth. This can only be done by law, or in violation of law, 
If the courts of the States refuse or neglect to enforce the collection of the 
revenues, the Federal authorities have no more legal authority to do it than they 
havo to legalize piracy or highway robbery. * * * * 


The Chilton Times, as early as December Ist, 1860, in an 
editorial by Harrison C. Hobart, Esq., said: 


When 4 State shall attempt to secede from the Union, we believe it to be the 
duty of the President of the United States, imposed upon him by the Constitution, 
to regard the act as rebellious, and to summon the army and navy to crush out the 
rebellion. If the impending danger is alarming, the President should be equal to 
the emergency, and promptly arouse the country to a sense of its peril, and call for 
a force suilicient to protect the integrity of the Union. Let Mr. Buchenan do that 
early, and there will be an earthquake tread of freemen that will startle every rebel 
in the cotton States, Woe have not been among those who have been ready to clap 
their hands at every word which malice, hatred, and revenge have uttered against 
the present Chief Magistrate, although we are free to coneede that he has com- 
mitted errors ; yet, if he docs not resist the attempt to break the Union, with every 
power placed in his hands by the Constitution and laws of his country, we hope 
the sword of power will fall from his palsied hand, and his name be consigned to 
the darkest roll of infamy. We believe he will meet the crisis boldly and vigor- 
ously, and that every patriot will be ready to respond to the call of his country, 
whether the helm of State is held by Buchanan or Lincoln. If Napoleon could 
afford to sacrifice a hundred thousand lives to resist the encroachments of Austria, 
the United States can afford to sacrilice tea hundred thousand to preserve the 
integrity of the Union. Again we say : One country—or a fight. 
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The Madison State Journal, April 17th, in an editorial 
respecting a despatch by Governor Randall to the Secretary 
of War, asking that the State be allowed to raise two or three 
additional regiments, said : 


The time has come when the majesty of ingulted laws must be vindicated. The 
loyalty of the people is thoroughly aroused. Forbearance, and patience, amd lenitz 
are no longer virtues. The full power of the Government should be called in 
requisition to crush this insurrection without delay, In mercy to the traitors, and 
in justice to ourselves, let this conflict be brief and conclusive, at whatever sacrifice 
of life or property. Let the President but say they are needed, and ench a swarm 
as never yet the populous North poured from her teeming loins, will fock around 
the banner of the country, and plant it again upon the blackened walls of Sumter, 
and uuroll it once more over every plundered arsenal and fort where treason now 
shows its brazen front. 


The Janesville Daily Gazette of April 15th: 


The traitors who have so Jong plotted the destruction of the Government have 
eommenced the war by attacking Fort Sumter, The Administration has not been 
the aggressor, Time has been given—too much time in the opinion of some—to 
the misguided people of the South to reconsider their action. They have been 
treated with every leniency possible under the circumstances. Instead of inducing 
them to return to the support of the common Government, which has never treated 
them harshly, never tyrannized over them, never turned a deaf car to any just 
demand, they lave couspired against it, and now seek by war upon the nation to 
overwhelm it. 

This is, then, the crisis of the fate of republican institutions in America, and 
throughout the world. All that we hold dear on earth is at stake. The blood of 
our revolutionary fathers was shed in vain, if we now falter in our determination to 
put down this rebellion. The importance of the occasion is greater than the revo- 
lution of 1776, If our fathers had failed then, liberty would not have been lost, 
but could have risen again ; but now the temple of freedom has been reared, and 
if it falls, it will be a ruin not to be repaired for generations to come, aud not 
without the shedding of rivers of blood, and untold misery. 

Let it be borne in mind and sink deeply into every heart, that this is no oceasion 
for entertaining any feelings of & party nature. All party is swallowed up in a 
patriotic desire to save the country and our democratic, republican institutions. 


The Beloit Journal and Courier of April 18th: 


The star-spangled banner has been humbled, and traitora have mockingly 
trodden its folds in the @ust, <A voice from every patriot’s grave in the land 
demands that its honor be retricved. Let the patriots of this day vow to redeem 
the proud old banner from dishonor. Our national existence, indeed, is once more 
atstake, No man with a truc American heart in his breast will fail to respond to 
the call to arms, Let there be no divisions amongst us. Let us rally heart and 
hand ae loyal Americans, and swear at the altar of liberty that the Government of 
our fathers shall be maintained. Let the triumphbing of the enemy be short. Be 
“God and our couutry,’’ the watchword of patriot hearts, and let foul treason be 
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crushed at a grasp. God is with the right, and the God of battles grant that the 
flag of the Union shall forever float in triumph over its foes, 


April 18th, the Waupun J'imes discoursed : 


Uneertainty has given place to reality—civil war has been inaugurated. Tho 
rebels have done an overt act—they have fired upon and captured, by force of arms, 
4 Federal fort, and there remains to the Government no resource but to maintain its 
rights and its power aganation. There ig no room for doubt and hesitation—men can 
no longer be Republicans or Democrats—party is nowhere in this issue—every 
man must choose for himself between the proud title of patriot or the disgraceful 
name of traitor—must rally to the support of the flag of the Union, the glorious 
stars and stripes, or join the rebel clan beneath the folds of that venomous reptile, 
the emblem of sin, which so fitly adorns their banner. In Wisconsin there will be 
few who will not stand close by the Government, and that few will soon learn 
that they will better display their wisdom by maintaining a “ dignified silence.” 


The Kenosha Tvlegraph, of the 25th: 


To glance back at first causes, it is patent to all that the question of slavery has 
been the fruitful source of the existing strife. The slaveholders have seen the free 
States growing and expanding in all elements of greatness, increasing in population, 
and growing in wealth at a rate, whea compared with their own sluggish aod 
imperceptible advancement, actually supernatural. Instead of growing emulous, 
they have grown envious, and to salisfy, in a measure, their envy and malice, hava 
charged the blight that has rested upon their prosperity to Northern aggression and 
usurpation of the rights and franchises of the South, They have persisted in shut- 
ting their eyes to the real difficulty in the way of their own advancement, and that 
effectually prevented them from keeping pace with the free States, They have 
been taught to look upon our prosperity, not ag the legitimate result of free labor 
of a portion of their own country, in which they are almost equally interested with 
ourselves, but rather as rivals and enemies. Thus tanght, they have sought to find 
cause for quarrel and contention in every meusure started for the benefit and 
advancement of the whole country. In common with almost every civilized nation 
on the earth, the people of the free States have disliked and condemned African 
slavery, and have sought by constitutional means to prevent its spread into new and 
free territory. This has been in no spirit of enmity or ill will toward our brethren of 
the sluveholding States, It has been from conscientious and patriotic motives ; to 
prevent the spread of what we believed to be a great evil morally, and what we 
tnew to be a great drawback—a perfect incubus on the growth, prosperity, and 
welfare of our common country, In urging upon the country the principles which 
we were gatistied would tend to the national welfare and prosperity, we lave always 
been careful not to infringe on any constitutional right of the South, and at all 
times to disclaim any intention or wish to interfere with the institution in any State 
where it was already established. But this forbearance and toleration of what we con- 
seicntiously believed to be a great evil and a stain on our national eseutcheon, did 
not suit nor satisfy our slavcholding neighbors. ‘hey wanted to compel us to ful in 
love with slavery and to give it Ue highest places in the nation always. To this we 
objected by appeals to the wisdom and patriotism of the people, until a majority of 
this great nation have acknowledged the righteousness of our cause, and as a con. 
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sequence we elected a Republican President. This is all we have done to bring on 
this war. We have exercised the freeman's greatest privilege—the right of euf- 
frage, and, ag we expected to do, hare defeated our opponents at the ballot box. 
This triumph has been followed by no demonstration against the institutions of the 
South ; still, we are now involved in civil war, for no other reason than that we 
commanded the greatest number of votes last fall. 


The Dodgeville Advocate (now the Chronicle) on February 
28th, 1861, had the following : 


So far the Peace Congress, sitting with closed doors at Washington, have recom- 
mended nothing which is likely to restrain the border States, or bring back the 
rebels of Cottondom to their former love. It was expected by the country that 
some acceptable ground of compromise would soon be proposed by the well-known 
Union-loving men who comprise the convention, but nothing beyond the re-estab- 
lishment of the Missouri Compromise has yet been offered. Like Hamlet, Congress 
and the Peace Conference, in the present exigency, seem to exclaim— : 

“ The time is out of joint, oh! cursed spite, 
That ever [| was born to set it right.” 

* * * Jn any event, slavery upon this continent has had its day of power ; 
put let us recollect that although it has ceased to control, it has yet left vigor enough 
to destroy, Republicanism, as we understand it, is not based upon devotion to the 
negro, but it regards the greatness of the Republic. 

The only true grountl of making opposition to slavery national, in this Govern- 
ment, and under our Constitution, is for the reason that slavery is opposed to the 
highest development of the nation's greatness. Mere sympathy for the black 
man in the present crisis, is imbecile ; and if the Bible be taken as our standard of 
morality, no man’s conscicnee need comdemn him for loving his country better 
than an inferior race, which the God of nature has condemned to barbarism. 


Doubtless the Republican party would decline to be respon- 
sible for the last part of the last sentence of the foregoing. 
Certainly many persons have a very different idea of the Bible 
und of the God of nature. 

The La Crosse Union and Democrat : 


There is a grand old storm coming up—there will be such fighting as this 
country has never yet seen, and that right soon. This is no time for wavering. 
The star spaugled banner forever! That piece of bunting is too proud ever to trail 
in the dust. Under its sacred shadow our forefathers fought, and watched all 
through oppression’s dark night, On its field of white, fair fingers toiled early 
aod late with beating hearts. Wrapped in its honored folds too many a brave 
and gallant mau has gone to an honored grave for it to be deserted now! Where 
ever it Anats let America’s sons gather, regardless of past difforences—let it be 
protected with the blood of patriotic men, and may our arms seek not for rest till 
every insult given it has been punished. 


The Madison Patriot; 
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Now that war is begun, take our advice and push it to its bitter end, Let 
nothing be left undone. Strike your blows thick and fast, and leave nothing to 
chance. The only parties we know of are unionists and Gisunionsts. We belong 
to the former, thank God, and all who stand by us in that belong to “our party."? 
All others are not only the enemies of our common country, but our enemies, 


The Fond du Lac Commonwealth : 


If wo must fight to maintain the authority of the nation, and to keep it from 
tumbling into anarchy—which might be, comparatively speaking, a blessing—and 
to keep it from being swayed by the meanest oligarchs that ever drew a blade 
for despotism, then let liberty blaze brightly upon our banners ; and if the falehion 
for freedom must glitter in the sunlight, when it falls let tyrants feel the blow, 


The Adams County Independent: 


It is war foreed upon the people of the free States by a set of the most arrant 
knaves that ever cursed a nation with their existence, and should they meet their 
just deserts, they will be reduced to the necessity of paying the price of every slava 
for the support of their own folly. 


The Dodge County Citizen: 


The Government must be sustained. It is the cause of justice and truth. Itis 
the cause of God. Popular liberty, for this and future generations, on this and 
other continents, must stand or fall by the Constitution of these United States, Let 
the war come : let every man do his duty, and may God defend the right. 


The Fox Lake Gazette: 


This is no time for backing down—the stars and stripes are in danger. Let us all 
be steady to do our duty as men, ag patriots, ag Americans, and strike for tho 
Union. 


The Green Lake Spectator: 


We hope the Government will adopt no half-way measure. Let there be men 
enough called out to make short work of this rebellion, We must overpower them 
with numbers, or else submit to a lingering, exhaustive war for the next len years, 


The Madison Argus : 


“The good old Flag and Union forever.” 

Above is the flag [a cut of it was published above this paragraph], under which, 
for eighty-five years, this country has existed and prospered. It is now assailed by 
traitors, and the Chief Magistrate of the Union calls for seventy-flve thousand men 
to uphold it. True men of Wisconsin, let us respond to the call in a manner that 
will prove to the world that we are worthy tho privileges we enjoy. 


The Daily Life, of Milwaukee, in its first number, first 
volume, August 17th, 1861: 


* * © Wo are in the midst of a war which may be long and exhausting, and 
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which will be expensive and bloody, and we should nerve ourselves to meet all ita 
exigencics, We may be called on to make great sacrifices, and we should be ready 
to make them cheerfully. While our friends are perilivg their lives in the camp, in 


the weary march, in the midstof buager and thirst, and on the battle-field, to main- | 


tain our rights and liberties, we should be ready to give freely of our substance 
and of our earnings, to sustain them in their conflicts. Itis not simply the army 
in the fiell that is waging this war. It is the people behind them, and the holy 
cause for which they fight will give courage and triumph in the hour of battle. In 
every possible way, then, let us give them assurance of our sympathies, our confl- 
denee, and our fellowship. It is our cause as much as theirs. Ib is our rights they 
are maintaining, Tt is for ws they risk health and life; and if time has hallowed 
the maxim, ‘'It is glorious to die for one's country,"’ it is not less true that itis 
glorious to dive and to suffer for one’s country, * * * * 


The Monroe Sentinel, of October 16th, made the following 
expression : 


We are in the midst of a great social, moral, and political revolution, which will 
stand out in Wold relief upon the historic page, as the most remarkable contest 
which, up to this time, the world has ever witnessed. Never before, since God 
commanded Pharaoh to let the Children of Israel go, has the issue between tho 
privileged class, who in all time haye disregarded the inherent rights of human 
nature, and have assumed to govern by divine authority, and the friends of human 
progress, been so clearly made, And never before has any people, engaged ina 
holy cause, and eompelled to fight God's battles in behalf of down-trodden 
humanity, so persistently labored to deny and avoid that issue, ag have the people 
of the loyal States. Thousands of brave men are going forth to fight the enemies 
of our Government, who indignantly repel the idea that they are fighting against 
slavery. And nine-tenths of the presses of the North are filling their columns with 
elaborate essays to prove that we are not fighting against slavery, but to sustain 
the Constitution and Government of our country, What is the Constitution of our 
country, but a charter of freedom, based upon the only clearly defined and authori- 
tative declaration of the rights of man, as man, that has ever been made by a great 
people? And what is this attempt to subvert the Constitution and overthrow the 
Government, if it is not an organized effort of the enemies of free institutions—of 
the champions of human slavery, who, in obedience to the spirit of their cherished 
institution, are challenging to mortal combat all the citizens of this Government 
who prefer freedom to slavery? 


The Wisconsin Puritan, in its first issue, October, 1862: 


The first number of the Wisconsin Puritan hails with delight President Lin- 
colu’s proclamation in behalf of freedom, So new-born children of many genera- 
tions will rejoice in its light and glory. It marks another era of progress for civil 
and religious liberty. It is a decision for freedom that the nations waited for. 
Such as have not had principle enough for snch an act themselves, haye known 
that the avowed principles of our nation justified it, and now, thank God, they have 
not looked in vain, There are two faults in it : one, it is nominally made too much 
in the interest of policy, rather than justice ; the other, it tempts good men too 
much to desire the protraction of the war till January, 1863. 
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We are not betrayed into the vain opinion that the eoming declaration of the 
abolition of slavery in the rebel States will do the work. We know that it only 
initiates it. But the announcement of the proclamation gives us our position : it 
settles many questions. It supersedes the necessity of much argument. It tosses 
to the winds ten thousand doubts and queries whether slavery w1GuT be abolished; 
whether it were right to altempt emancipation; whether the destruction of all 
slavery on United States soil were to be thought of. It gives an answer to millions 
of prayers long offered, and encourages prayer for all time to come, 


One editor, whose name and press shall here be nameless, 
has furnished the following historical item concerning one of 
the newspapers of Wisconsin: 


‘ . 

Was opposed to the war from the beginning to the end. Can see no good 
reaults from it, and never voluntarily contributed one cent toward its proseeution. 
Printed no lists fof’ contributors}, but can furnish you an account of the mobs that 
threatened the destruction of my otfice, because I dared, atall times, to express ny 
honest sentiments, I! this information will be of any benefit to you, itis at your 
sorvice, 


The foregoing extracts will give a fair illustration of the sen- 
timents of the press of Wisconsin, at the opening of the war. 
If any were adverse to taking wp arms against the rebels, their 
proportion to the rest must have been as small as these extracts 
will indicate. The patriotic expressions of a large portion of 
the press of the State are not here given, beeanse, after con- 
siderable endeavor, they have not come within the author's 
reach. And those that are given are not selected on account 
of any special preéminence over many others, but as specimen 
newspaper literature current in the State at that time. To 
follow the history of the press through the entire war would 
occupy too much space in this volume. 


But it should be distinctly and emphatically said, that at a later 
date, and through the greater pari of the war, some newspapers of 
the State, both English and Glerman, violently opposed the just and. 
proper prosceution of belligerent measures to suppress the rebellion, 
often misrepresenting the real questions at issue, slandering the Govern- 
ment, opposing the draft, discouraging enlistments, magnifying errors 
and defeats, seeking for and rejoicing over faults in the Adnunistra- 
tion, and partially justifying the rebels, fostering their hopes, and en- 
dowing them with courage. Behold, they have their reward ! 

10 


CHAPTER VIII. 


POLITICAL MEN AND CONVENTIONS. 

POLITICAL AFFAIRS AN IMPORTANT FLEMENT OF HISTORY —PUBLIO 
MEETING IN MILWAUKEF,—SPEAKER COBL’S ADDRESS TO THE LEGIS- 
LATUORE,—ADDRESSES BY MAYOR BROWN, MATTHEW H. CARPENTER, 
AND SENATOR DOOLITTLE,—MEETING IN CALUMET COUNTY, —LETTER 
OF HON. J. T. MILLS, IN THE LOUISVILLE DEMOCRAT,—JUDGE HUB- 
HELL'S ADDRESS IN PHTLADELPHIA,—JCDGE BYKON PAINF'S ADDRESS 
AT MADISON, —RESOLUTIONS OF REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION, — 
ADDRESS BY JCDGE MecARTHUB,—WAR MEETING IN MILWAUKEE,— 
ADDRESS BY THE DEMOCRACY OF WISCONSIN, AND MATTHEW H. CAR 
PENTEL'S REVIEW OF IT, — RESOLUTIONS BY A DEMOCRATIC CONVEN 
TION. — RESOLUTIONS BY A REPUBLICAN CONVENTION,—THE “ LOYAL 
DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION" AT JANESVILLE.—HON, WINFIELD 
SMITH'S ADDRESS, 


PouiticaL men and conventions emphatically reflect more or 
less the scutiments of the people, whether right or wrong. 
Politics, properly studied and followed, is a scientific pursuit, 
needful to true statesmanship. The demagogne is usnally a 
heartless panderer to popular prejudices, and a practitioner of 
deceitful arts, corrupt himself, and a corrupter of others. A 
political demagogne is worthy of universal reprobation, Wis- 
dom will not ignore politics, but use it as a science, on whose 
principles just governmeut aud national prosperity may be 
built. The doctrines and practices of the political men of any 
country must always constitute a portion of the elements of its 
history. : 

The first public meetings, after receiving the news of the fall 
of Fort Sumter, aside from those of the preceding Sabbath, to 
he elsewhere considered, were held on Monday evening, Apri! 
15th. There was a spontaneous assembling in every populous 
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community, although the stunning effects of the alarming in- 
telligence inclined men to reflection, and moderate, subdued 
conversation, rather than to stirring address. They had not 
as yet recovered and roused themselves for defence and valor. 
They spoke to the multitude more from a sense of duty than 
of inclination. 

In Milwaukee, on that Monday evening, a meeting was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce. George W. Allen was called 
for, and spoke in substance as follows : 


He bad no particular sentiments to utter. He was not filled with sentiments, but 
with emotion. Qur Government had heen attacked. Men in the employ and 
under the protection of the Government hud been stricken down hy armed force, 
It remains now for the people to say whether the Government shall be mwntained, 
It remains for the people to demonstrate whether we have a government or not, 
fLoud applause.] Our Government, it is trne, is based on public opinion, yet that 
opinion can be brought to bear for the maintenance of that Government. Since 
the Declaration of Independenee, the Americans were never called upon to detib- 
erate on such an exigency as this, Gentlemen, if we had been summoned to rally 
around our flag to repel or attack a foreign foo, we surely would have responded 
with one heart. Sut when in the bosom of our country, we Lave traitors who 
trample our fag in the dust, then we have adouble mative and duty to rally for 
the Government. [Applause.] * * * 

E. H. Brodhead was next called upon, who said he was no spesker : that he 
had been a Democrat, and tried to defeat Mr. Lincoln, but that he was fur his 
country, and that he would sustain the Government under apy and all cireum- 
stances. [Applanse, ] 

Dr. James Johnson said, in a few remarks, that the Government should he main- 
tained at all hazards. This had been his opinion from the beginning, Soe long as 
Mr. Lincoln is President, 80 long he should be supported, Ours is a sad spectacle. 
Italy ig yrowiug united as a free country, while here we are tearing ourselves to 
pieces. Thereare really no grievances presented by the South, They donot com- 
plain that the present Government is tyransical. But, as Jackson said that nulli- 
fication was only an excuse for them ta set up a separate form of government, so 
the negro is now ouly an excuse for them to secede, * = * * 


In many places in the State, patriotic meetings were held 
on this and the few subsequent evenings, but they were in- 
promptu assemblings, and the speeches were so far extempo- 
raneous that but little record was made of them. At Madison, 
on the 17th, at the final adjournment of the Legislature, 
Speaker Cobb made a pointed valedictory address, A 
message had been received from the Governor, announcing 
that he had signed and deposited in the office of Secretary of 
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State, the bill in regard to the rights and privileges of persons 
enlisting in the service of the country. 
Speaker Cobb then rose and said in substance: 


Gentlemen :—The hour has been reached when it becomes my duty to give effect 
to the resolution fur final adjournment. Before doing so, allow me to return my 
profouul thanks for the unifurm kindness and courtesy which have characterized 
your interenurse with me. Iris pleasant, in this time cf misfortune, this time of 
war and trouble, to be surrounded by gentlemen in whose countenances 1 see so 
muek of kindness, so much of patriotism, as is exhibited in those of the members 
of this House. And let us, as patriots, as soldiers of the country, now, while strife 
anil dif®eulty are impending, though we may feel sad at heart, see that we show it 
not upon our fuces, And let us meet this emergency with an assumed if not a real 
willingness, aud master it a3 our forefathers met and mastered the troubles and 
dangers by which they were surrounded. # * * # 


At mid-day, on the 19th, at the raising of a flag over the 
Chamber of Commerce, Milwaukee, the Mayor of the city, 
James 8. Brown, spoke as follows : 


Fitiow-citizens :—There [pointing to the flag] is the flag of our country. Ho who 
can gaze upon it seit Moats in the free air, without a thrill of reverence or alfection, 
is a traitor. I little envy either the heart or the head of that American who, 
voter any cireunstances, would without sorrow see that fag dishonored. I can 
well imagine causes which wight induce even the Joyal State of Wisconsin, smart- 
ing wader Congressional tyranny, to oppose the General Guverument, und raise the 
standard of rebellion. But that flay bas waved over every battle-fiell that has 
secured liberty to our country 5 and wherever, in any part of the world, that fag 
Roated in the breeze, it has heralled tu the nations civil and religious liberty, 
And even if foreed by circumstances to net in deflance of the Government particon- 
larly representeil by that flag. T should feel that its dishonor was my shame. No 
where in Europe have the appressed raised the standard of independence without 
pointing to the United States, as a demonstration that liberty was synonymous with 
order and prosperity. But within the past year a wondrous change has been 
wrought. That Government which, one year ago, claimed its duration as co- 
existent wilh the earth, already is divided by civil dissensions. The machinations 
of traitors have suceeeded in arraying the North against the South, yen in the 
Cabinet of Le President treason has flourished. # *# * # 


Matthew IT. Carpenter, Exq., then made probably the most 
elahorate and finished, thongh not lengthy address, that to 
that time had been made in the State, on the subject of the 


rebellion, atter the full of Sumter. And few if any such were 
earlier delivered in the country. He soid: 


PATRIOTIC SPEECH OF MATTHEW HM. CARPENTER. 


Nearly forty years of profound publie tranquility have passed over and blessed 
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our land. We have forgotten to use the weapons of war, and have cultivated the 
arts of peace. We have engrossed our thoughts and eulisted our hearts in the pur- 
suits of agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, and in advancing the arts and 
sciences most usefil to man, No nation has been so blessed —none has s0 pros- 
pered. While we have been thus improving all our mutual interests, amassing 
wealth at home and accumulatiog honors abroad, other nations have been vexed 
and worried with the ‘!dogs of war ;"' the war cloud has darkened the sunny sky 
of Italy ; armies have trampled the vine-clad fields of France ; and the reeruiting 
drum has been heard on the green hills and in the sweet valleys of merry Hagland. 
Tt has seemed that we alone were to be exempt from the terrible calamities which 
have degolated the hearth and wrung the heart in ather lands, Our remote situa- 
tion, the circumstances of our nationality, and the labits of our peonle, and above 
all, our reverence for the hereditary policy of our country, seemed sufficient to in- 
sure our continued peace aml prosperity. But now, when we were least looking 
for it, our trial Lime has come. Our prosperity has debauched our people and cor- 
rupted our Government. We have grown rich, have waxed fat; and us a nation 
have become proud and wicked. 


for swinish gluttony 

Never looks to Heaven amid Lis gorgeous feasts, 
But with hesotted, base ingratitude, 

Crams, and blasphemes his feeder.” 


With everything to till the hearts of the American people with thanks to God, 
and love toward each other, God hag been forgotten, and Wrotber is in arms against 
brother. The union of these States, to accomplish which our fathers sacritieed so 
much, and which has been rendered sacred, us the nation thought, by the elfrts 
of statesmen of all grades of intellect, and covery shade of political sentiment, to 
preserve and protect, THE UNION ig menaced with sacrilegious vinlonee, and armies 
are marching on American soil to destroy our country, aud our couutry’s Bog has 
been displaced on the battlements of a national fortress for the treasonable banner 
that flouts the Southera breeze, 

To quiet this uuholy rebellion, to avenge this unendurable insult to ovr national 
flag, our people are rising as ono man, and every man feels insulted by this insult 
to his country, 

When the country is at peace, when no storm lowers in the horizon, no wind 
frets the suils, we may safely trust the ship of State to the cuidance of demaxoxgnes ; 
and if now and then some trifling thing goes wrong, our pride, our conscious great 
ness, will bear us unroliled above it. Old tottering Spain may now and then pre- 
sume upon her imbecility, and slight our flag, and our careless and generous people 
will say with Borengaria, “ "Tis but a silken banner neglected »" but when a whole 
State forgets her allegiance, when organized traitors levy war upon the National 
Government, and our national eolors are iowered to the rags of treason, wo all feel 
this is a stain upon our honor which n0 man has a right to forgive, and which the 
State must punish, 

The Chamber of Commeree, the organized business men of Milwaukee, desire to 
testify their adherence to the national llag, their devotion to the Constitution as i 
is, and their determination to stand by the Union of the States. Differences of 
political sentiment are entertained by the men who come here to raise the stars and 
ttripes over this hall ; but they feel that when robbers are at the gate, it is na time 
w settle domestic troubles. Lf the South has wrongs to complain of, they are 
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wrongs which the hallot box can correct, and which the sober second-thought of 
the people will redress, (Applanse.) To that peaceful arbitrament the South 
must submit. 

Secession is not # rewedy for evils, but is the sum of all evils ; it is a heresy that 
must be drowned in blood (great applause); it cannot be reasoned down; and 
much as we all do and must regret it, there is but one of two things left us—we 
must crash it or it will crush us, Such fs the state of feeling in the South, that 
nothing but the sword can remedy it; and it becomes our duty as good citizens, and 
Christian men, to progecule this war so effeermally, and end it so speedily, that 
secession shall know no resurrection. (Cheers.) The South onee more reduced to 
obedicnee, may ask an amendment to Ue Constitution, which we may grant. In 
my opinion, the Coustitution of the so-called Southern Confederacy has. many 
valuable improvements upon ours; but until this theory of secession is extirpated, 
of what value is auy Constitution? Ttis but a contract to bind one side, it binds 
the faithful and obedient, but lays no obligation upon the mischievous and traitor- 
ous. This theory is akin to Hobbes’ theory of the divine right of kings, in which 
itis admitted there is no hope of contriving any constitution of government that 
shall abide a month. Suppose, in a reconstruction of the Union, as some talk about, 
it were expressed in the new Constitution that no State should secede without con- 
sent of two-thirds of the other Stetes. A sovereign State may as well secede from 
such a government as auy other. No Constitution eum be formed which, with this 
theory admitted, can bind an unwilling State, 

The State, when it enters inte the Union, and plights its faith to obey the Cou- 
slitution, and uot seeede, docs so with a mental reservation in behalf of her 
sovereignty, from this clause, a8 well ag the others, and may secede, notwithstand- 
ing. Ludeed, according to this theory, it is impossible for a State to bind itself 
tu wuything. This creed is the lion in the path of our future progress as 4 nation, 
and we must destroy it, or it will devour us. And no expenditure of blood or 
treasure should be epared to sceomplish this result. Our prosperity is checked ; 
our brizht prospeets as 4 nation darkened ; we must pass through rivers of blood 
hefore we again repose in peaceful elds. {Cheers.) 

We hang out our banner; no dusty rag representing the twilight of seven 
stars, but the old banner that has floated triumphantly in every breeze; the 
banner Decatur unfurled to the Barbary States ; that Jackson held over New 
Orleans ; that Seatt carried 1o the halls of the Montezumas ; and thereby we mean 
to say, in uo spirit of dedance, but with the firmness of manly resolution, this 
flag shall wave while an American lives to protect it. And Ged grant it may 
flont over a peaceful land, long after the followers of the seven fallen stars shall 
have Lamy on gibbets or rotted in duggeons. 


On Sunday, April 21st, a Union prayer meeting, of all 
denominations, was held in Racine, and addresses were deliv- 
ered by Senator Doolittle, Judge Wording, and other promi- 
nent citizens, The meeting was very large, and the scene 
impressive. Mr, Doolittle’s address was preserved in the 
Racine Advocate, and was as follows: 
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Friends, Neighbors, and Fellow Citizens : 


The extraordinary state of our beloved country is my only apology for respond- 
ing to your invitation to speak npon that subject in this place and upon this holy 
Sabbath day. 

We are in the beginning of a new crisis in American affairs—a great crisis, the 
end of which God only knows. We stand in the presence of great events. We 
are, indeed, enacting a Listory, and for all time. We are about to settle the great 
problem of man's capacity for self-goverament, and to settle it forever, [tis not 
therefore a party question, at all, upon which T speak to-day. It lies deeper, far 
deeper, Itis no less than whether the Union and the Constitution ean be main 
tained ; whether we now have or ever have had a goyernment under whieh any 
man should desire to live, or for which he should dare to die ; whether the will of 
the people, constitutionally expressed, shall rule ; in short, whether Presidents shall 
be chosen by the peaceful ballot, or be forced upon us by the bloody bayourt, That's 
the question ; and upon that, ] rejvice to say, Wisconsin speaks but one voice to-day. 
From town and hamlet, from native and forcign born, from old and young, from Re- 
publican and Democrat, there comes but one response, “ The Constitution and Union 
must be maintained; liberty and Union shall be one and inseparable, now and 
forever ; whatever stands in the way of their preservation, by God's help, we will 
trample in pieces." 

Before auch an issue, all mere party issaes sink out of sight. Mere polineal tes 
are sundered like flax at the Wouch of fire, Henceforth there can be but one issue, for 
or against the Union and Constitution, and upon that there is, and there ean be, no 
neutrality, He that is not for them is against them. Without trespassing, ecrtainly 
without intending to trespass upan the feelings of any one, f may be permitted to 
say, what all must now concede. that for more than two-thirds of the last year of 
Buchanen’s administration, vacillation and imbecility, to use no harsher term, 
presided at the White House, Traitors sat in Cabinet Council—aye, traitors, com- 
pared with whom Bure and Arnold were patriols and saints, Treason, open- 
mouthed, defiant, and unrebuked, stalked the streets of the Federal capital ; 
infested every Department ; and at times, in language not unsuited to Pandemonium, 
belehed out its insolent ravings in both houses of Congress. Our foris and arsenals 
were left unprotected, in utter disregard of the prophetic warnings and earnest 
remonstrances of General Scott. Large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
sent South on purpose to he seized by the rebels, The army was posted beyond 
reach ; the ariny in Texas placed in command of a traitor ; every ship of war ready 
for service, except the Brooklyn, was gent to distant seas; and even the gallant 
Anderson, when pent up in Port Sumter, was held powerless, while traitors were 
binding him fast, and with the arms stolen from the Government, girding him all 
around with batteries to destroy him. That compelled him to evacuate. 

Oh, my fellow-citizens, no language can give utterance to these emotions which 
swell every true American heart at the evacuation of that fortress; at the taking 
down of the stars and stripes that floated over it, and suffering it to go into the 
possession of traitors. But, great as is that calamity, it has done a still greater 
good, It has opened, at last, to the eyes, and brought home to the hearts of the 
American people, of all parties, in all its length and breadth and depth, that damn- 
ing Calhoun treason, which, for years, has been plotting the overthrow of the best 
government upon earth, and, with it, the last hope of constitutional liberty for 
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mankind, Let us not deceive ourselves. This thing is not the growth of a day ora 
year ; it is the studied and persistent work of many years. Its leaders now throw 
off all disguises, and declare that for more than thirty years they have been 
steadily at this work, * * * # 

That new idea is that slavery is the common law of the Constitation—the natural 
and best relation of capital and lubor—the most safe and stable basis for free instiy 
nitions in the world, This Calhounism, entering into and taking possession of his 
followers, inspired them with the wildest fanaticism, Claiming slavery to be a 
positive good, it became, of necessity, aggressive. It demanded, at onee, a 
reversal of the teachings of the Southern pulpit, and they were reversed, It 
demanded a reversal of the teachings of their public schools, and it was done—a 
reversal of the doctrines of the press, and of the creeds of political parties, and it 
was done. Upon the same demand it has reversed the decisions of their courts ; tho 
acts and resolutions of their legislative bodies. It admits of no question. It tolerates 
no other opinion. Trt reigns supreme, lespotie and intolerant as the Spanish Ingui- 
sition, in the seveding States, and controls the leading politicians in all tho slave 
States. Not content, however, with controlling State action, and all domestic, it 
algo denuded the control of every department of the Federal Government, of 
Congress, of the President, and of the Supreme Court. It demanded of Congress 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and it wus repealed, It demanded the 
invasion andl subjugation of Kansas by tive thousand men in arms, and it was done, 
It demanded the enforcement of the bloody Border Ruffian Code, and it was 
enforced. It demanded the admisgion of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution, 
though it came, covered all over—reeking with fraud and perjury, and, as all tho 
world knows, voted down ly almost ten thousand majority, In that, however, for 
the first time it failed ; and, thank God, Kansas is free. It demanded the Dred 
Scott decision, reversing all the devisions of the Supreme Court, and of every State 
eourt, North and South, and of every Administration from Washington to Polk, 
and that decision was made. Last winter, made still bolder by this decision, it 
demanded a reconstruction of the Government itsel*—a new Constitution, by the 
express provisions of which, this Galboun idea should be adopted, and the institution 
of human slavery spread all over the freo territories of Mexico and Central America, 
just as fist as we should acquire them. And what was moro insolent thun all else, 
it declared that even if this last demand were granted to save the Union, there was 
to be no Union after all; for it would still spurn with contempt the idea that the 
Constitution gives to the Federal Government any power to enforee its laws in any 
seceding State. But all these acts and usurpations, the natural preenrsers of what 
we now see, belong to the past, They ure now swallowed up in the fuet that, with 
arms in their hands, these conspirators have seized our Jorts and arsenals, robbed 
our treasury, insulted and Gred upon our flag ; and, to crown the catalogue of their 
crimes, they have inaugurated actual war ayuinst the Government, and threaten to 
advance upon and seize the Federal capital itself, * * * That point, beyond 
which forbearanee ceases to be a virtue, has been reached and passed long, too 
long ago, alrealy. * * * I would hope, and pray, and labor still for a peaceful 
solution of this great national trouble ; but if blood must dow, if it be His wil) that 
we must “tread the winepress of the fierceness of Lis wrath’ before we reach the 
end, be itso! We stand for the Union and the Constitution of our fathers—for 
the right and glory of nations, We stand for constitutional liberty and equal justice 
to all mankind, In such a struggle, if true to ourselves, God, the Almighty, must 
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be with us. Goon then, young men; nota day, not an hour should be lost; Gill 
up the muster-roll of your company, ready to make a part of the first regiment from 
Wisconsin. * * * * ¢ 


On Wednesday evening, the 24th of April, a large meeting 
was held at Gravesville, Calumet County, J. N. Stone being 
chairman. Hon. H. C. Hobart, now brevet general, said in 
an address: “Tt is now no time to dispute as to who or what 
has brought about this disturbance. It is enough to know 
that this country is in danger, and action, prompt and decisive, 
is what is wanted. I would rather fill a soldier's grave than 
stay at home a coward.” 

II. M. Gibbs, treasurer of the county, said: “T will appoint 
a deputy who is unable to bear arms, and will join the com- 
pany. A family of small children need my assistance, but I 
cannot falter when my country calls for aid.” Ie went; was 
captain of Company “ E,” in the Twenty-first Wisconsin Regi- 
ment; was mortally wounded in the battle of Chaplin Hills, 
October 8th, and died the 15th, 1862. 

The chairman, J. N. Stone, editor of the Republican, in that 
county, afterwards a captain in the Nineteenth Wisconsin 
Regiment, addressed the meeting: 

Iam Glled with love and enthusiasm for the good old flag that waves its folds 
about me, and also with anxiety for its safety. Tt has never been so dear to me as 
now, in the hour of its peril. Iam trying to arrange my affairs so as to join the 
gallant pioneer company from Calumet. Citizens of Gravesville, you have been as 
a unit denuneiating the course of the Sonth, and foremost in expressing a determin. 
ation to sustain the National administration. Will you falter now, when the Union 
isin danger? IT think not, Waving volunteered myself, I can call upon you to do 
go. They who accuse the South of cowardice know not what they utter, They 
are traitors, but not cowards, and we must fiyit them. Tf any think there is to be 
mere boy's play in this matter they had better take their names from the list. I 
commen the jadieg of our place for their noble heroism in urging on this move- 
ment, 

At the conclusion of the meeting, sixteen citizens came for- 
ward and enrolled their names. 

The Louisville (Ky.) Democrat, so early as April 25th, 1861, 
contained a letter, addressed to its editor, John H. Haney, 
from Hon. J. T. Mills, of Grant county, Wisconsin. Its keen 
and prophetic language may well find record here: 

* « * We enter upon the great apocalyptic war hopefully, joyfully, enthusi- 
astically, believing the contest which the Southern people have precipitated in 
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sheir blindness, will be the richest boon to them that Heaven can grant, Though 
blind, they have seen clearly, In her wild delirium, the patient has called fora 
medicine more efficacious than any that t&e soundest doctor could have prescribed, 
Tn her calmest mood, the South expelled Yankee pedlars, and hung preachers, 
under the suspicion of abolitionism, as she termed it. In her ‘' fine maduess,** she 
has caller down the armed legions of abolition to overrun and take possession of 
her fields, Ler ports, her cities—to emphasize their heresies with the roar of cannon, 
and dignify them with all the “ pomp and circumstance of war.’ Nay, they have 
not separated from the North, for its armies will bivouse in her very bowels, * # 
® + The reasouing of the South is contemptivle, but her madness is divine! Her 
reagouing deified human slavery, and built a temple for its worship, and wrote out 
a ritual enjoining every knee to bow to it, and punishing every thought against it as 
wupardonable blasphemy ; but her wiser madness hag called down the hosts of in- 
fidels to set fire to her temple, dash the grim idol from his throne, grind its frag. 
ments into powder before her face, as ‘red battle stamps liis hnet.”* Yes, the 
dense darkuess of the South las led her to eternal day ; her apostasy has brought 
her into the presenee of the true God—even as she fulls she Tises. Arrared against 
a people now whose arts and manufactures have supplied her with the implements 
of battle, whose fires and forges can melt mountains of ore into every form that 
peace or war require ; though borne down by the weight of mightier furces— 
thouzh staggering beneath the volleyed thunder belehed from engines foreign to 
her elime—thongh she sinks beneath the tiery billows and descends to the abysses 
of Geath—'tis not long. Sho ascends with the bloom of immortality on her cheek, 
and the joy of eternity in her exe—her dross all consumed, her weakness and her 
fever departed. The lost Pleiad has returned to its sisters brighter than hefore — 
the **Qnoeen of the South,’ the ** Paragon of Nations.’ No longer the new Da- 
homey, or Congo, but the world's witness in behalf of freedom against slavery 
Free labor shall renovate her fields, and with her will be the spoils and fruits, if 
not the shout of victory. Though she most yield her sword to the invaders, she 
receives in urn the key of power—the great truth that freedom alone can unlock 
the citadel of greatness, that peace and not war can impart the distinction which 
she covets. God alone is great, and great while he is alone ; man is strong only 
in the fellowship of his race and the good-will of his species. 


When Judge Levi Hubbell, of Milwaukee, was on a journey 
to Washington, in April, 1861, he was obliged to stop for some 
days at Philadelphia, on account of the rebel demonstrations 
that closed the roads beyond Baltimore. Baltimore was held 
by the mob, which, on the Sunday previons, had attacked the 
Massachusetts troops passing through the city to Washington. 
Large numbers of the best citizens had been driven out by the 
mob, beeanse they would not raise or shout for the “ Con- 
federate flag.” On Thursday evening, April 25th (probably), 
a meeting was called in Chestnut street, in front of the Con- 
tinental Hotel (opposite the Girard House), which was then 
filled by two to three thousand persons (mostly females, mak- 
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ing soldiers’ clothes), to hear addresses from certain prominent 
gentlemen who were there, refugees from Baltimore. 

They made stirring speeches to an immense gathering, call- 
ing on the people of Pennsylvania to arm and march to Balti- 
more, giving them a place only in the ranks, and to compel 
that city to submit to the Government of the United States, 
or burn it to ashes. 

The addresses were short, and the crowd called for more. 
Some person discovering that “a gentleman from Wisconsin” 
was present, announced the fact, and Judge Tubbell was 
called upon to speak. Having commented on the state of 
affairs in Baltimore, he further said, as reported in the Phila- 
delphia Journal : 


lhave been one of those who supposed, from what bad occurred in my section 
of the country, that the people of the South bad some just causes of complaint; 
causes which ought to be, and would be, removed, and that, being removed, har- 
mony and fraternity would be restored, But I must confess myself deceived. We 
have all been deceived. While the South complained of petty grievances she was 
arming, at all points, for strife. While she charged the North with infractions of 
the Constitution, she was plotting its enlire overthrow, While she clamored fora 
more perfect administration of the Government. she was rank with treason against 
the Government itself. ITcall you to witresa, that we have borne with the inso- 
Jence and outrages of our Southern brethren as long as forbearanes was a virtace— 
insolenve and oulrages which, coming from any other quarter, would not have 
been tolerated a moment. 

She has driven peaceable Northern men from their Southern homes and property; 
has stripped and lashed them like dogs; hung them, like felons, or covered them 
with tar and cotton, and hooted them out of ler society, like outhews. She hus 
plundered the National Mint, taken forcible possession of Custom Houses, Post 
Oiices, seized upon public Armories and Arseuals, arrested the United States 
Mauls and violated private letters, She has assailed, with ull the elements of war, 
a fortress in Charleston harbor, built with the National treasure, occupied by the 
National troops, and has driven out the National troops, shot down the National 
flag, and hoisted a hostile banner in its place. She is now marching ler armies 
toward the seat of the National Government, Murder in her eyes, treason in her 
heart, and plunder in her hands, with the fall design of driving out the President 
of the people, destroying the Government, and proclaiming from the Capitol the 
institution of a new government upon its ruins, She is about to inaugurate a new 
era in the world’s hiswry. She is about to overthrow a goverament established 
to secure liberty, and to establish a government designed to secure slayery—a 
government where all laboring men shall be slaves, and all the voting roeu shall 
be slayeholders; and she is preparing to hurl off the free States as pestilent 
incumbrances upon her new empire ; to hurl them off in fragments, broken, dis- 
evered, denationalized, existing like the republics of South America, at war among 
themselves, without power, wanting in self-respect, and the respect of mankind. 
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Could overt acts of treason be more marked, more damnable than these? And 
in view of such acts, could the people of the North remain longer pussive? TI tell 
you, lad we dared to hesitate, under these circumstances, the spirits of the gallant 
dead from the Wattle fields of the revolution— Bunker Hill, Saratoga, Monwouth, 
Brandywine, Trenton— would have come forth and charged us with treason, or 
rebuked us for our cowardice. * * # 

Thank God, the spirit of revolutionary sires still lives in their sons. Ibe capture 
of Fort Sumter roused the people of the North like an earthquake shock. The 
telegraphic wires no swifter bore the news than the thrill of patriotism electritied 
the astonished and indignant masses. Hand grasped hand, voice responded to 
voies, Leart leaped to heart, in every State, city, village, and rural district, there 
was bnt one feeling, one resolve, and that was to sustain the Government and 
punish the traitors. at any cost and at all hazards. Thus, fellow-citizeus, we are at 
war; a War Inaugurated, forced upon us, by the infatuated people of the Southern 
States. In such a contest we have but ane duty, and that isto fight. We should 
have but one thonght, and that is to fight as lard as we can; tight constantly, fight 
to the end, We need not aspire to the loasting. nor stoop to the thievery of Jeff, 
Davis and his “chivalry,"’ but with all the means, and all the energy God and nature 
have given us, we should assail the fue, * * * # 

We must cover with our troops the whole line of Maryland, and, if need be, the 
entire lines af Kentucky and Missouri. We must surround with our ships the At- 
lantic and Gulf cousts; we must blockade the Southern ports, and keep “ King 
Cotton’’ from going out, aud Queen Merchandise from going in. We must take 
possession of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, and prevent wheat, aud flour, and 
corn, from going down to feed the rebels, whether slaves or slave masters. Nay, 
more, if the war continues we must use the elements nature gives us. We must 
send down an army to open the * crevasses,"’ auc restore New Orleaus to its native 
Marshes, then march across the country. burn Montwomery to ashes, and serve 
Charleston in the same way. What are three cities destroyed. compared with the 
Union saved? Let them sink like Sodom snd Gomorrah, and mark by their deso- 
lation, through all time to come, the spots where the trailors to liberty perished. 
We must starve, drawn, burn, shoot the traitors. If Jett, Davis and his crew sur- 
vive the flell, they must dic on the gilbet or rot in a dungeon, 

Our eloquent friends from Baltimore aye told us what has occurred during the 
“reign of terror’ in that city, There is no palliation for the outrage committed 
upon your brave troops and those of Massarhnueetts, marching peaceably to the 
Hefence of the National Gayital, by order of the National Wxeeutive. But I rejoice 
that’ they bore it so heroically, su magnanimousty, IT rejoice that they did not 
punish on the spot the assaults of the mobs as they deserved, In the result the 
hest portion of the noble city might have suilered for the lawless acts of the worst. 
There is yet hope that the sober secoud thought of the people may yet hold Balti- 
more firmly in the Union. She bas enterprise, mechanical skill, mercantile and 
commercial interests, too vast ta be sacrificed to the Moloch of secession. But she 
Tanst choose her fate, and quickly. If she wishes to die soon, she will join the 
traitors. But if better counsels prevail, as I hope ther may—if she adheres to the 
UThion, and sustains the Government, she will come forth from the dim and wicked 
eclipse of the past week, and once more shine iu honor and prosperity. 

Fellow citizens of Philadelphia, I beg you to acrept my thanks for listening so 
long and go kindly to the voice of a Stranger. I will detain you but to add, asa 
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citizen of the Northwest, that the people of Wisconsin, of Illinois, of Iowa, and 
Minnesota, are as ardent, as patriotic, a3 energetic in this cause as you are. Dis- 
tinctions of party, of sect. of locality and nationality, have been forgotten. Our 
adopted citizens, the Germans, Irish, English, Scotch, are vieing with the native 
born in the promptness of their action and the liberality of their contribution, Of 
Wisconsin, where I live, I can say that her population of eight hundred thousand 
men, women and ¢hildren, are ready to defend the Union, the Government, and 
the stars and stripes, until that glorious flag shall wave again in triumph and peace 
over every foot of American soil. 


Judge Hubbell’s remarks were responded to with great 
enthusiasm, and a general spirit of patriotism prevailed. 

Before the close of April, at a meeting in Milwaukee, Judge 
Arthur MeArthur made an address, in which, after reviewing 
the various steps of secession until the fall of Sumter, he 
said : 


The great question now for us to determine is one of tremendous importance, 
and that is, “have we a government?'? Coull evera people exist without one? 
Can a people be ealled civilized and entitled to the respeet of Christendom who 
have no government able to male its emblems and insignia respected, its functions 
aries obeyed, and its laws executed? Are we living under a compact so loose and 
fragile that the authorities we delegate to government cannot bind us by treaty or 
hy law, and that our institutions have no power or foree on our citizens? Can our 
standard be taken from us with impunity, and may others sssume oor fla; and is 
it to mean so little that all men may tear it from our bastions and fight with it upon 
our own soil? And yet all this, and inuch more that is dishonorable and destructive 
must follaw, if we submit to treason, or discard the principle of Union, and aitimit 
in its place that of yecession. The doctrine of peaceful and voluntary separation 
tanat lead to the direst condicts and ealamitios, It may be confined ta a hostile 
array of the North and South to-day, but its sucess will le followed by the dis- 
organizing experiment in other quarters, as caprice or passion may rule. Itisu 
form of political or national action fraught with the deepest and deadliest dangers 
to the unity and freedom of our country, and is the pathway to heavier woes than 
all the evils it seeks to remove. It must be resisted as we value the blessings we 
enjoy, or would transmir for the good of future generations. We are adjured in the 
holy name of liberty, and in the generous one of humanity, to look to the Union 
and to preserve our Government, 


Honorable Byron Paine, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
the State, in a Fourth of July address at Madison, in 1861, 
said: 


* * * % * # * ® 
Between that mission and an institution which was fastened upon us from our birth, 
like the vulture on Prometheus, who stole fire from heaven for the benefit of men, 
there has existed an “irrepressible conflict."’ I am aware that I tread on voleani¢ 
ground, But we must tread that ground, though the earth heaves beneath us, and 
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our pathway leads through molten fires, T shall revive no controversies of the 
past, I look only to the past to see what voice it sends us for the present, What- 
ever opinion any man may have had as to the causes or the remeries of this con- 
flict, that the conflict has itself existed no one can deny. The Govyerpment hag 
been, for the most part, in the possession and under the control of the slave power, 

Since the policy was adopted of extending that power, concession after con- 
cession has been demanded fur its benefit. Dissatisfaction, strife, bitterness, and 
animosity lave been engendered, voices of protest and warning have been uttered 
from tine to time, but the practical solution of the difficulty has in cach instance 
thus far been, to yield some part of their demands, which the mass of the people 
have adapted as a settlement of the question, in the hope that such settlement 
might be final, and the country go on in quiet, deliveren from the disturbing cause, 

But travelers in the arctic geae tell us that the ine mountains, whose foundations 
sink to the miglty under-currents of the ocean, are sometimes seen moving steadily 
to the North, crashing throuzh the ice upon the surface, and driving against the 
storms that how! down upon them from the pole. So it has heen with this ques- 
tion, * * = # 

Final settlement after final settlement has heen made. Religions organizations 
have attempted to repress it. Politica! parties, hostile upon everything else, have 
joined together upon this, and resolved that agitation should cease, and never 
again rufle the smooth surface of political concord. But the ‘‘irrepressible con- 
flict,’ moved as it is by the mightiest under-currents in human pature, has moved 
steadily on in its gigantic power, bursting the bonds of religions fellowship, grinding 
political parties to powder, and crushing the mightiest individuals, with all their 
hopes, like insects in its path, At the last election, neither of the great parties 
could yicld enough to satisfy the slavery propagandists, and they ran a candidate 
of their own, and when defeated, they grasped the sword to overturn the Govern- 
ment, and win by foree or fraud what by right they could not. 

Ido not wish to dwell upon the hideous details of this treason, upon the violation 
of afl faith and honor displayed in using the very ofices of the Government to plot 
sceretly for its destruction. 


At the meeting of the Republican State Convention, in 
Madison, September 25th, 1861, the following resolutions were 
contained in the series adopted: 


Resolved,—That the present war is and must be proseevted for the sole purpose 
of suppressing treason und maintaining the Constitution and laws of the Unien, and 
that the destruction of the lives, property, or institutions of the people of the South 
ean only be justified when indispensable as a means to secure that end; when so 
necessary, the Government must not falter in the path of duty, If it must be, let 
the sword or the gibbet destroy the Jast traitor in the lund, and the victorious 
legions of the North tread under foot the cherished idol of the South; but the 
Thion must and shall be preserved, 

Resolved, That the Republican party should not he confined, in the present 
crisis. to its own party in making nominations for offico, but loyal and uncon- 
ditional Union men of other parties are equally entitled to its confidence and 
support, 
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In the spring of 1862, Judge McArthur, in a public address, 
said : 


I think it does not require much forethought to see that the duration of this war 
is uncertain, and that we may be called upon to hold the rebellious States, or por- 
tions of them, by military occupation for years. * * * * 


They absolutely desire to pursue a war of conquest, and not alone one of self 
preservation. It is doubtful, even, if the leaders were willing to restore Federal 
relations as they formerly existed, whether they have the power to do so now; for 
the South is belligerent and factionary within itself, and were they to proclaim a 
cessation of hostilities to-morrow, the flames of provincial war would, in ail likeli- 
hood, burst over the plains of Texas and the mountuin fortresses of Georgia and 
Arkansas. The war is not of the nature of civil contests that have wrapt older 
communities in flames, It is not a strife to dethrone a king or ursurpacrown. It 
is not which party shall be dominant, or who shall be the representative men of 
the age and country. The contention ia, shall slavery Weeome the “order af ages," 


At avery large and enthusiastic war meeting held on the 
evening of July 19th, 1862, in Milwaukee, Mr. E. H. Brodhead 
was chosen moderator, and on taking the chair he said: 


That although, when the war first broke out, he was disposed to advocate as 
pacificatory a course as possible toward the rebels, yet he had long since become 
convinced that this was perfect folly, and that the more we continued to he lenient 
to them, the more we strengthened them and weakened ourselves. He said he 
was therefore in favor of taking the slaves of rebcls as we would take any other 
property of theirs, and he was in favor of using therm in our armies to perform labor, 
and, if thought best, to arm them for their own defenee and to aid us. This, he 
said, was his position, not because he was a member of any particular parly, (for 
he had been a Democrat all his lifetime.) but because he loved his country, because 
ho sustained an carnest prosecution of the war, and was anxious to have it termin- 
ated a3 soon as possible by crushing out the rebellion. 


Jonathan E. Arnold, Esq., also a Democrat, spoke, and was 
reported * as follows : 


There has been too much squeamishness, and we have favored the South too 
much, In protecting their property we have lost 190,000 lives, and expended 
nearly a thousand willious of dollars. The only question now is, if we are et war, 
we must bring to bear upon the enemy all the means of aggression known to 
civilized warfare. J would attack them at every point. We have waited upon 
them long enough. We must take their property, slaves and all. (Immense 
applause.) This is the true policy as well as justice to ourselves. Slayery is their 
strongest point. The negroes stay at home and till the farms, while the men go to 
war. If necessary, he would use the slaves as Jackson did the bales of cotton, 
make ramparts of them, placing them for that purpose in the van of the army, and 
then let the rebels destroy their property if they will. He would not stand upon 
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constitutional rights in such au emergeney. He would do what he proposes by the 
laws of war. He would use the slaves to dig ditches, or in any manner the com- 
manders thought they could most aid us, When the war is over, then let the rebels 
find their slaves—if they can. He said he didn't believe that the call for 300,000 
men was large enough, If loyal men are true, the men and money will be had in 
abundance. and the rebellion will be put down, We must volunteer at once, or 
other means will have to be resorted to, ‘This duty of to-day falls upon us all, and 
not alone upon the poor. It falls as well upon men of property—men who have 
vast interests at stake. 


Judge McArthur responded to Mr. Arnold. “ They have 
worse funatics in South Carolina than we ever had here. They 
have been plotting treason for twenty years past. But we 
lave never drawn a sword by which to force an interpretation 
of the Constitution.” IIe also alluded to Mr. Arnold’s idea of 
“using the negroes as Jackson did the cotton bales, and wanted 
to know if it wasn’t better, while placing them so in the van, 
to give them a musket, and let them take a crack at their old 
rebel masters.” (Great applause.) The Judge said that his 
friend, Mi. Arnold, accepted the amendment. (Applanse.) 

O. IT, Waldo, Esq., 2s chairman of a committee to report 
resolutions, read a series, deprecating the appearance of cap- 
tious or impatient complaint against our rulers, and declaring 
that the power of the Government must be exerted at once if 
the nation were to besayed; that the existing rulers must exert 
the power, and hence should be sustained; that to refuse to 
support the nation was to abet treason; that Wisconsin would 
remain firmly, thoroughly, and unconditionally loyal to the Federal 
Constitution and tothe Federal Union, and weuld furnish her 
proportion of troops: that no interference of a foreign power 
in our domestic difficulties should he tolerated for a moment; 
that for the establishment of peace we must look for the return 
of a deluded and mistaken people to loyalty, but that that 
would never be effected until it was the fixed and declared 
policy of the Government to render it as dangerons to be a 
traitor as our enemies have made it to bea loy: il citizen in that 
region, and coneluded with the following : 


Resolved, That the very leading object in war is to weaken the enemy, and 
deprive him of the power to do us harm ; that for that purpose we do not hesitate 
to even take his life, and after that to stumble on imaginary poiuts as to his legal or 
constitutional rights of property during his life is puerile ; that one of the best 
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established rights of a belligerent in war is, to take ad vantage of and derive aid from 
the dissensions, internal grievances, and dissatisfactions which may exist in the 
enemy's country; and while we duly appreciate the motives of prudence and 
moderation which have actuated the Government in that regard at the beginning 
of the war, while we do not demand empty proclamations from the Government 
which it has no power to enforce, and we fully recognize the truth that military law 
has no force beyond the region of country which is under actual Inilitary sway; yet 
we deem it now*not only the right but the imperative duty of the Government, in 
all those places which are or shall be actually occupied, controlled, and possessed 
by our military foree, where we have the power to protect, as well as to proclaim 
and employ, to call to our aid (in all ways in which it shall be found that Wey can 
aid us with cffect,) the loyal luck men who ave the staves of rebels ; to systematically 
organize and train them; to withdraw them absolutely from giving support to the 
enemy; to employ them in supplying the wauts and in relieving the toil of our men; 
and, so fast as they can be taught the duties of the soldier, to arm them for our aid 
and their own defence; and that to all those who shall thus legally and faithfully 
help themselves, and make common cause with us, it should pledge the national 
faith to their perpetwal freedom. 


Mr. Waldo supported the resolutions with some remarks, 
reported as follows: 


After reading them he made a few remarks, in effect that the people must rise 
up to the magnitude of the great work before them. Ono year ago he suid that it 
would cost one hundred thousand lives and a thousand millions to crush the rebel- 
lion. That sacrifice has been made, and still the work is not done. The Govern- 
ment has under-estimated the power opposed to them. He thought it was right 
for the people to criticise and talk to @ certain extent, 30 that the Government 
might know the spirit and demands of the people. Their voices will strengthon 
the Government, He had wished that before Congress adjourned, some ono had 
arisen and said in the American Senate that no foreiga interfereuce would be toler- 
ated, (Applause.}) The nation would rise against it instantly. (Enthusiasm.) I 
religiously believe that we have the power, when aroused, to resist any foree. The 
Senate is regarded with respect by foreign powers. Would that Clay, Webster, Ben- 
ton, or Douglas, had been there to give such @ warning! On another point he said 
that we are fast losing our constitutional scruples, We must use all our strength 
against the united and desperate South, The whole argumentis, that we are at war, 
and not engaged in a trial of constitutional rights, Are armies, when about to 
Meet in battle, to stop and discuss their constitutional obligations before the blow 
is struck? I know that it is difficult for some to come suddenly to the idea of 
employing negroes. Before long it will be fur less dishonorable to be an abolitionist 
than to be a traitor. 


Judge Hubbell (a Democrat) remarked : 


We owe it to the brave soldiers on the field who have died for us, that every 
man and every press at home should support and encourage those living, and 
honor those dead. (Loud and continued applanse.) I thought at first that we 
might conciliate the rebels, but 1 do not now, and I said mouths ago, in Albany 


il 
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Hall, what my friends now say—that we must fight onr enemies with all tha 
weapons we can obtain possession of. We have got to fight, or die asa nation! 
The instrumentalities used by the white rebels are four willions of black men who 
«vould be on our side if they could. We have no millions of blacks to till our soil, 
fill shops, and oceupy exchanges and stores; but while we are obliged to fill these 
places, we are also taxed 10 support our armies, while the rebels take whatever 
they can find and need to support their artwies and destroy the Government. Is it 
sensible to carry on the Government for the purpose of protecting rebels, while we 
are sacrificing so muny lives and sinking beneath the weight of taxes? The great 
inistake is that we have treated them as friends, while they have shown themselves 
to be thieves and murderers. But we cannot conquer seven millions of whites and 
at the same time preserve four sillions of slaves. 


August 9th, 1862, O. TT. Waldo, Esq., addressed a lengthy 
and able (published) letter to Governor Salomon, on the “ Con- 
duct of the War,” with the view of bringing the same to the 
attention of the President through the Governor. The early 
date of the communication is worthy of notice. 


Karl Schurz, in a speech on “ The Doom of Slavery,” de- 
livered in Verandah Tall, St. Louis, August Ist, 1860, said: 


Slavery demands for its protection and perpetuation, a system of policy which 
ig utterly incompatible with the principles upon which the organization of free 
labor society rests, ‘There is the antagonism, That is the esseuce of the **‘irre- 
pressible condict." * * * Mr, Douglas boasted that he could repress it with police 
yneasures ; he might as well try to fetter the winds with a rope. The South mean 
to repress it with decisions of the Supreme Court; they might as well, like Xerxes 
try to subdue the waves of the ocean by throwing chains into the water. 


On September 8rd, 1862, there was adopted, in a State con- 
vention at Milwaukee, an “ Appnress ro Tue Propre BY THE 
Democract or Wisconsin.” E. G. Ryan, Esq., of Milwaukee, 
presented it. It criticised the Government in various respects, 
especially for the exercise of military power in parts of the 
land not overrun by the armies of the enemy, and for suspend- 
ing the exercise of some rights which are enjoyed in time of 
peace. It professed to find justification for this complaint in 
the principles of the Constitution. It was at least an artful 
and able document, probably not surpassed, or even equaled, 
hy anything on that side of the question that appeared during 
the war. It expressly condemned the rebellion, and yet adopted 
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principles and preferred complaints that tended to paralyze 
the power of the admmistration, and to create sympathy in 
some respects for the traitorous enemies of the country, One 
passage on constitutional rights and liberties is the following: 


Our State Constitution, asserting the inviolable right of liberty of political discus- 
sion, adopts an American maxim as old ag American Indepengence, when it dechires 
that ‘the blessings of u free government can only be maintained by frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental principles." And whosoever, in whatsoever position, asserts 
that there has come a timein American history when freedom of speech shoul be 
suppressed, when the safeguard of political opposition should be abandoned, and 
the voice of all parties except one should be silenced, when the administration of 
the government should pass uocensured and unquestioned, when loyalty to the insti- 
tutions of our country should give way to passive submission to our rulers, has 
lite sympathy with the spirit of the liberty won by the valor of onr fathers. or of 
the free institutions established by their wisdom. [na free country, the freedom of 
the people abides in peace and war, in domestic tranquillity aud civil diseord. The 
Constitution of the United States, and the constitutions of the several States, pro- 
vide alike for all the exigencies of peace at home and abroad, of foreign war and 
of domestic insurrection. The Constitution of the United States, and the laws 
enacted in pursuance of il, are the supreme law of the land in all conditions of the 
country. The Constitution is inviolate in all circumstances of the people and the 
Government, State necessity has no power to suspend the ConStitution or abridge 
the freedom of the people. State necessity, as an exeuse for invading popular 
liberty, lias been in all history the tyrant’s ples. When popular liberty succumbs 
to the ery of state necessity, the land has already ceased to be free. 

Loyalty, in America, is the franchise of no office or officer. American loyalty is 
due to the Constitution alone. Fidelity te the Constitution is loyalty to the Union, 
There is no Union outside the Constitution The Constitution is the Union. And 
whatever man, oficer or party, assumes to be true to the Union, and not to the 
Constitution as our forefathers made it and our fathers enjoyed it, is disloyal ta 
both. Blind submission to the administration of the Goverament is not devotion to 
the country or the Constitution. The administration is not the Government, The 
Government is established by the Constitution, and rests in its provisions. The 
administration is as subjeet to the Constitution, and as responsible for its observ- 
ance, as the people. The administration may err, but the Constitution does not 
change. And when the administration violates the Constitution, loyalty to che 
administration may become disloyalty to the Union. Devotion to the Constitution 
is the only American loyalty, 


After a laudatory passage concerning the Democratic party, 
Mr. Ryan said: 


The defeat of the Democratic party in 1860, has heen followed by the revolt of 
several of the States from the Union and by the present terrible civil war, heeanse it 
was defeated by a sectional party. We reprobate that revolt as unnecessary, unjus- 
tifiable, unholy. Devoted to the Constitution, we invoke the vengeance of God upon 
all who raise their sacrilegious hands against it, whether wearing the soft gloves 
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of peaca or the bloody gauntlets of war. But we affirm that the revolt and conso- 
quent civil war were a long foretold and probable result of the accession to power 
of a sectional party, beeause their success was the defeat of the spirit of the 
Constitution * * * # 

But the Constitution left to the several States the exclusive control of their 
domestic concerns ; and had the spirit of the Constitution prevailed, differences of 
domestic institutions would never have disturbed the peaceful relations of the States 
mu the Union. The slavery of the African race formed from the beginning tho most 
important and dangerous of these differences. The Constitution was 4 compact of 
compromises, and in no instance more wisely or generously so than in relation to 
the institution of slavery. And had the several States of the Union abided in their 
polities by that necessary and magnanimous spirit of compromise, the Union would 
uow be undisturbed, and ancient harmony and prosperity would reign where civil 
War now rages, 


Having ennnciated some principles concerning fanaticism, 
he then applied the subject to “ political abolition,” and 
expressed himself in regard to slavery thus: 


It finally found employment fatal to the peace of the country in political aboli- 
tion, The North had rid itself of the incubus of slavery, The North was as respon- 
sible for slavery in the South as the South itself is, But fanaticism became offended 
with Southern slavery ; and overlooking home evils and home reforms, it devoted 
itself to the discussion of the evils of African slavery, clamoring against its crimi- 
nality and urging its abolition, It disregarded the Constitution, and denounced its 
guarantees of the rights of slavery as a compact of sin and shame. Many of its 
teachers openly advocated disunion ; and many more proclaimed an irrepressible 
confict between the domestic systems of the North and the South, arguing that the 
States of the Union muat become all free or al) slave. 

These dangerous aud revolutionary doctrines have always been combated by the 
Democratic party. The democracy has no apology to make for Southern slavery. 
We regard it as a great social evil. But we regard it as a misfortune, not a 
crime, The crime is in the presence of the African race upon the continent, ‘That 
is a crime of the past, not of the present. And even in the past it was less the 
crime of the South than of those who grew rich in the slave trade, and who now 
clamor for the abolition of slavery which they themselves planted. Ye hold this 
country to be the possession of the white race, and this Government te be instituted 
by white men for white men. Woe commiserate the condition of the slave ; but 
we are unwilling to violite the Constitution in his bebulf, or to disturb society by 
emancipating four millions of an inferior race in a land possessed by a superior race. 
It is the sin of history that the African race is here ; once here in great numbers, 
tho proper condition of the African was subjection in some form to the white. 
Byuality was impossible. Nature has made social equality impossible without 
fursily sinving against her laws, and without social equality political equality is 
impossible. Nature never placed the races together ; when bronght together, the 
servitude of the inferior is the* best condition for both races; a necessary evil 
resulting from the violation of natural law in bringing them together. But fanati- 
cism did not so see it, Fanaticista at the North, uncmbarrassea by the presence 
of slavery, did not see slavery as a necessary evil, but ouly as an abstract wrong. 
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It could make no allowance for the condition of the South, and had no alteration 
for the compromises of the Constitution, or the safecuards which it extended to the 
institutions of the South. For a long time the abolition party wus 4 weak political 
minority ; but it was from the beginning an energetic and dangerous apostle of 
unconstitutional doctrines and of sectional jealousies and distrust. * * * * 

The results so wisely foretold, necessarily followed. The denunciation of the 
South at the North was met by denunciation of the North at the South. Hostility 
in the North to the institutions of the South provoked hostility in the South to 
the people of the North. The great mass of the people of the South were loyal to 
the Union ; but a class of public men in the South bad for some time been tainted 
with disloyalty, and aimed to separate the Southern States from the Union, when- 
ever an opportunity should arise to carry the people of the South with them. 
These men zealously contributed to foment the abolition excitement at the North, 
and exaggerated its power and importance at the South. Thus faction begot faction ; 
and the abolition party at the North produced the disunieu party at the South, The 
spirit of Northern abolition and of Southern disunion insensibly grew together for 
years, until the period of the last presidential election, when a bitter animosity 
existed between large and powerful factions in the North and in the South. 

It is true that the Republican party avows its wuolition tendencies less manfully 
than the old abolition party, They assume to interfere with slavery in the territories 
and other places subject to the jurisdiction of the United States, only, and not in 
the States, This thin disguise of their real policy, is fully oxposed by the uniform 
tone of their discussions of slavery, by their resistance of the Fugitive Slave law, 
by their avowal of an irrepressible conflict between the ivastitutions of the North 
and the South, and by the whole tenor of their legislation wherever and wiienever 
they have been in power. That a large and respectable body of the party have no 
sympathy with its abolition proclivities, is perhaps true ; but there is no room for 
doubt that the abolition element in that purty is its largest, most energetic, and 
influential clement. With the strength and intluence of the Republican party 
grew the strength and intluence of the party of secession. Both were sectional ; 
both were revolutionary. It would be idle to show the revolutionary character of 
the secession party. Its revolutionary purposes were avowed. The Republican 
party was no less revolutionary, though its revolutionary tendencies were less 
manifest. 

In almost every State of the Union, in which the Republican party had the 
power, they enacted laws impeding the execution of laws of the United States. Such 
laws were passed by them in this State, A Republican judiciary in this State 
nullified acts of Congress, assumed to overrule the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in eases arising under the Constitution and laws of the Union, 
disobeyed its mandates, and sanctioned by judicial decision the forcible rescue of 
prisoners held under the judicial process of the United States, But not content 
with this measure of disloyalty, the Republican Legislature of this State passed, in 
1859, and bas ever since refused to rescind, resolutions setting at defiance the 
authority of the United States, and asserting the doctrine of secession as broadly as 
it has ever been asserted by any Southern States. 


It will be acknowledged by many, that the author of the 
address had some reason for criticism, as it respects the action 
of the Wisconsin Legisiature in intimating defiance toward 
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the General Government. But the address does not state, 
as it should, that the resolutions referred to in the pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature are nearly word for word taken 
from the celebrated Jefferson resolutions of 1798. If the 
Wisconsin Legislature was wrong, Jefferson was wrong. 

The address abounds in patriotic sentiments and paragraphs 
touching the iniquity of the rebellion, and the justice and 
necessity of prosecuting the war, but it interposes objections 
like the following : 


But we have aright to demand, it is our duty to demand, and we do demand, 
that this war be earried on by the Government for the Constitution alone, and 
wader the Constitution alone. To that cud, amongst others, we retain our political 
organization, and will use our best efforts from time to time and at all times, to 
regaiu lor the Democratic party, under the forms and sanctions of the Constitution, 
the control of the legislative and executive departments of the Government of the 
United State. * ® * # 

But war is not our whole duty. We owe a political debt to the Constitution, 
and that, too, must be paid, We adopt the language cf General Jackson, that war 
alone cannot preserve the Constitution against disnnion. War can, and we hope 
speedily will, subdue the armies of the revolted States. War can, and we hope 
speedily will, disurm every traitor, possess every place of strength, and uphold the 
grand old flag on every flag-staf¥ in the United States. But when war shall have 
accomplished all that war can do, the Union will not be fully restored. The par- 
ticipation of the revolted States in the government of the Union must of necessity 
be voluntary. War has no power to compet such voluntary action. The peace 
and permanency of the restored Union will depend, in a great measure, in the conf- 
dence of the people of Lhe recovered States, in tie justice of the General Government, 
and in the faithful observance of their constitutional rights. War has no powor to in- 
spire this confidence. The stability of the Ufion then, as in times past, will need the 
mutual good-will and affection of the people of the several States. War has no power 
to control the affections. The people of the South will return to the Union, when 
they do return, wounded in their pride and embittered in their fecling. When thoy 
return, they will return as brethren, and merit the treatment of brethren. The 
law may dernand its victims, but those guiltless of the war, and those forgiven by 
the law, will again be our political brothers. The restored States will return to 
the Union with all the rights of other States. To win back the confidence and 
affection of their peoplo, and to restore the Union in the spirit of the Constitution, 
the sectional party at the North must be vigorously combated, and in due time 
overthrown, at the ballot-box, by the Democratic party, the onlygnational, consti- 
tutional party Jeft in the land, 

We claim the right, as free and loyal American Citizens, to discuss the conduct 
of the Administration, and to censure it when we deem it worthy of censure. 
Our fathers won aud established this right, and we will not surrender it. We 
utterly deny to the executive of the United States the power assumed by Con- 
gress in the Sedition act of 1798 to suppress opposition to the Administration, or 
restrict the full freedom of political discussion in the loyal States. This would be 
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to assume a power above the Constitution. The Administration has no more power 
to suspend the Constitution, than have the people. 


The reference in the last paragraph to the Sedition Act of 
Congress, of 1798, pertains precisely to the congressional 
action of which Jefferson complained in his noted Kentucky 
resolutions; and yet, in this same address, the anthor, while 
seeming expressly to sympathize with Jetterson’s complaints, 
condemns the Wisconsin Legislature for adopting Jefferson’s 
resolutions. 

The address continues: 


We denounce the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, at the cost of 
the United States, as unconstitutional, and peculiarly mischievous at this time in 
giving force to the distrust of the North in all the slave States. We denounce the 
sweeping and indiscriminate measures of contiscation and emancipation, as uncon- 
stitutional, and as having a strong tendency to unite the whole South against the 
Union as one man. * * * * 

We deny the power of the Executive to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in the 
Joyal States, We deny that this act, materially changing the laws of the Jand, isan 
executive act. We have the authority of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
pronounced by the voice of Chief Justice Marshall as long ago as 1807, and allirmed 
by every commentator on the Constitution since, that under the Constitution of the 
United States it; is a legislative power. No king has assumed such a power in 
England since the revolution. 

We deny the power of the Executive to make arrests in the loyal States. The 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, if validly done, would not authorize this. 
There are Federal Courts in all the loyal States with full power and jurisdiction to 
punish all crimes against the United States. * * * * 

We deny the power of the Executive to trammel the freedom of the press by the 
Suppression of newspapers. The press is judicially responsiblo for abuses ; but the 
freedom of the press, subject to judicial remedies, is essential to the freedom of the 
people. 


Soon after the publication of the so-called Ryan address, 
M. TI. Carpenter, Esq., of Milwaukee, reviewed it. He, too, 
and many others sympathizing with him, claimed to be Demo- 
crats. Mr. Carpenter had supported President Buchanan, and 
in the presidential canvass which resulted in Mr. Lincoln’s 
election, had taken an active part as a political speaker in favor 
of Mr. Douglas. But when the war came, he made, as stated 
in a previous chapter, the first, or one of the first, studied 
orations in favor of a vigorous war for the Constitution. And 
both he and many others of like political affinities, never 
faltered in that course until Lee and Johnson surrendered, 
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and our flag floated in unquestioned supremacy from the lakes 
to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the Pacifie Ocean, 

Mr. Carpenter’s view of the position of the Democratic party 
in regard to slavery, and, on the other hand, of Mr. Ryan’s 
exposition of the subject, is set forth in the following passage : 


The Democratic party has been called by its enemies the pro-slavery party. This 
has been repelled as a slander by all the Democrats of Wisconsin, They have said 
that with slavery we had nothing to do; that it was a local institution, protected 
in the States by the Constitution ; that the provisions of the Constitution in rolation 
to slavery were a part of the compromises upon which that instrument was based ; 
and that it was our duty to obey every provision, whether we approved or dis- 
approved. The Baltimore Convention, in 1440, set forth the Democratic creed 
upon the slavery question. 


Mr. Carpenter then quotes the Democratic resolution and 
proceeds: 


This resolution was re-adopted by the National Democratic Conventions of 1844 
and 1848. and pledged the democracy to let slavery alone, as a thing it had no right 
to interfere with, Itis believed that no Democratic Convention, in a free State, ever 
went beyond this, to a justification of slavery per se. Jefferson pronounced slavery 
acurse andasin, But lear what Mr. Ryan says : ; 

“Nature never placed the races together. When brought together, the servi- 
tude of the inferior is the best condition of both races; 4 necessary evil resulting 
from the violation of a natural law in bringing them together. But fanaticism did 
not so see it,’’ ete. 

Mr. Jefferson did not so see it ; nobody in a free State, except Mr. Ryan, ever 
did see it so, nor was itever heard of in a slave State until Mr. Callioun promul- 
gated the infamous dogma, to the astonishment of the Christian world. ‘The 
Spaniards have been universally exeerated in history for enslaving the Indians, 
But according to Mr, Ryan, this wag perfectly right, The sin was in the white 
race coming here. “Nature never placed the races together."’ But when the 
white man had committed the sin against nature of discovering and settling upon 
thie continent, then inhabited by an inferior race, he was perfectly justified in 
enslaving it, “It ty dhe best condition for both races.” Is this democracy? * * * 

This address commits the very fault the Democrats huve so long condemacd in 
the abolitionists. It, assumes to interfare with slavery in the States, by discussing 
its merits, aud concludes with the implied advice that it should never be abolished. 
“Tt is the best condition for both races,"*. The abolitionist reasons over the same 
ground and ends with the advice that it should bo abolished, because it is the worst 
condition for both races. Now while the two extremes difler in their advice, they 
concur to violate the principle of political faith, aunounced in tho Baltimore plat- 
form, that the States are “the sole and proper judges of everything pertaining to their 
oun affairs." 


Tt should here be said, that the abolitionists, while holding 
to freedom of speech, and the right and even duty to discuss 
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all moral questions pertaining to the welfare of man in any 
country or state of society, never, in general, held to the right 
of the Federal Government to abolish slavery in the slave 
States, though claiming that right in behalf of the territories 
and the District of Columbia. ‘ 

The following passages from Mr. Carpenter’s review indi- 
eate the views of many Democrats in regard to a complaining 
and fault-finding spirit toward the Government: 


But a far more objectionable, heeause more dangerous part of the address, is its 
manifest apology for the rebellion, and its labored efforts to throw the blame of it 
upon the North. Paragraph is piled upon paragraph to show that the abolitionists 
are really answerable for this war ; and the oceasional express repudiation of the 
necessary inference from all its statements and arguments, cannot redeem it with 
any intelligent reader, A skillful lawyer, wishing to apologize for a murderer, 
would esy, ‘' Now, gentlemen of the jury, I do not justify my client, but you should 
consider the circumstances of his offence. My client was an honest, peaceable 
man, pursuing his own calling, on his own premises; the deceased came there; 
eame with insulting language and menacing gestures; my client declined any dis- 
cussion with him and requested him to go away; but the deceased became more 
rude and insolent, heaping upon my unfortunate client every kind of offensive 
epithet, until finally overpowered with the anger the deceased had inspired, he 
struck a fatal blow, a blow the law cannot justify,”’ ete. Now read this long 
address, and see if it is notin this spirit and of this character throughout. The 
trick of oratory, to pretend one thing while really accomplishing another, and 
exactly the reverse, is not new with Mr. Ryan. Anthony practiced the same art 
in his consummate oration to the Roman citizens after the death of Cesar, in which 
every school-boy knows how he protested that Brutus was ‘an honorable man,"’ 
and at the same time convinced the people that he was the vilest of malefactors, 

* * * * * * = * * 

The differences between the North and South have swollen beyond the reach 
of argument; a terrible exertion of physical strength must scttle the question, If 
the South were conquered, if this rebellion were crushed out, then it would be 
proper to discuss what should be her treatment. But at this time, when rebel 
artillery is belching on the capital, the direct and only effect of such au address is 
to make our people doubt the justice of their cause, aud thus enfeeble and unnerve 
the arm of the Government. It is matter of unfeigned astonishment and regret that 
any man could be found willing, at such a time, to perform this task; and it is not 
less astonishing that any man who has invited aud urged his neighbors and friends 
to volunteer to fight in this war oa the part of the North, should after they had moved 
to the battle-field, give his yoice for a formal address to be promulgited ex cathedra, 
tending to show that these volunteers are engaged in a war which, to say the least 
of it, bad been brought on by the aggressions oF the North upon the South. 


Mr. Carpenter then proceeds to defend the exercise of the 
war power, in all the States, to suppress the rebellion: 
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But there is one position not argued, but assnmed as a premise, the invention of 
which cannot be charged upon Mr. Ryan. It is this: 


“The Constitution of the United States and the constitutions of the several 
States. provide alike for all the exigencies of peace at home and abroad, of foreign 
war and domestic insurrection.” 


The traitor Breckinridge, shortly before joining the rebel army, maintained in the 
Senate and in public speeches, substantially the same doctrine, And if he could 
have convinced others of its soundness, he probably would still have remained in 
the Senate, and there have contributed more effective aid to the South than he 
can with his sword in the field. Mr. Yancey, lately writing to the people of one 
of the revolted States, expressed his surprise at the resources the North had been 
able to command, and his utter astonishment and horror at the disregard shown in 
Congress for the Constitution, 

This language seems more appropriate in a traitor’s letter than in the address of 
a Northern democratic convention, but comes to the same practical end. If the 
Constitution does indeed provide ‘for all the exigencies of peace at home and 
abroad, of foreign war and domestic insurrection,'’ then it is certain that the South 
will succeed, if we heed the Constitution ; and it would tend very much to dis- 
courage the North in this contest to convinee them that they are daily violating the 
Constitution they supposed they were fighting to maintain. But fortunately for us, 
and for all that is at stake in this controversy, the doctrine here announced cannot 
be maintained, 

The Constitution is the chart of cil government, and as such provides for the 
raising of armies and navies, and that the President shall be commauder-in-chief, 
ete, All this is part of the machinery of the civil state. It is not very certain what 
is meant by ‘‘provides for all the exigencies of foreign war.'' The address is 
extremely general and oracular at this point. One of the exigencies of foreign war 
placed General Seott and his army in the city of Mexico. Now is it meant that 
the Constitution provides for such a case, and direets what General Scott might or 
might not do in an enemy's capital? Jf it means any thing it means this, and yet 
how unfounded is the assertion. The Constitution no where directs when, where, 
or how a battle shall be fought, or city be taken; and if General Seott had looked 
to its provisions, he would have found not one word applicable to the subject, or 
that any one has ever pretended was applicable. When our army marched to 
Mexico, it went, not under the Constitution of the United States, but under the law 
of nations and the usages of war, and had precisely the same rights and dutios as 
an army of Great Britain or Russia in the same situation. * * * * 

But beeause the civil powers ofthe Government are linvited by the Constitution 
alike in war or peace, ib by no means follows that the war power is detined, 
limited, or controlled by the Constitution. It is avery artful feature of this address 
—one borrowed from the methods of Mr. Calhoun —that it passes over the really 
debatable ground upon this subject, and, without argument or discussion, assumes 
as premises the very points in controversy. It is asserted that the Constitution 
provides for all the exigeucies of war, and thence it is argued wresistibly, that the 
Constitution is being violated in the prosecution of the war. But the premises 
assumed are totally denied. The great fallacy in this part of the address is at the 
starting point, and in what is assumed with perfect confidence as an axiom, Jf a 
man were to commence an argument by assuming that the moon is made of green 
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cheese, he would have little difficulty in proving that its presence would not 
‘‘illumine the night."? 

But to return: if there is any meaning in this part of the address, it means that 
the provisions of the Constitution apply to the persons against whom the war is 
waged, and regulate the extent to which the war may be carried, as against such 
persons. A few examples will put this pretence at rest. The Constitution pro- 
vides, for ingtanee, that no man shall be deprived of life without due process of 
law. Does this provision apply to the conduct of the war, and can no rebel be 
killed till he has been first tried and convicted by a jury? Then every rebel slain 
on the battle-lield is murdered. So we may take up the provisions of the Consti- 
tution one by one, and show that no one of them applies, or pretends to apply, to 
the conduct of the war. War is entirely outside the Constitution; the Constitution 
makes preparation for it, but is silent as to its management, It furnishes the instru- 
mentalities. but docs not direct their use. This is as true of domestic as of foreign 
war. The Constitution commands the President to take care that the Iaws are 
faithfully executed, and gives him the army and navy for that purpose. And the 
President, and the military and naval ollicers under him, must of necessity judgo 
in the first instanee of the exigencies of the war, and prosecute it in all places till 
the principal object be accomplished. The power to urrest is us undoubted as the 
power to kill, and is as necessary an exercise of the war power, The power to 
destroy property, if neeessary to the successful prosecution of the war, is of the same 
undoubted nature. It is worthy of notice, that in the Constitution the protection 
of life, liberty and property, are united in the same provision as follows: No person 
shall “be deprived of life, liberty or property, without due process of law ;" and 
all stand upon the same footing so far ag this disenssion is concerned. An exercise 
of the war power may sweep therm all away, and the Constitution no more pretends 
to protect one than the other, es against the war power. Would it be pretended 
that if a spy came within the military lines, under such circumstances as are for- 
Didden by the usages of war, that the President or his servants could not arrest him 
without warrant? And could it make any difference that the spy, whose character 
was clearly ascertained, should be found in one of the loyal States? Suppose the 
Government should be collecting at Cincinnati a large force for a particular pur. 
pose, and a soldier from the rebel army should be sent in disguise within our 
camps to spy out the number, condition, and destination of the troops, would there 
be the slightest doubt of the right and duty of the President, or his military subor- 
dinates, summarily to arrest such perzou, and subject him to military trial and pun- 
ishment as a spy? 

Yet the address says, in most charming generality of expression: 

‘We deny the power of the Executive to make arrests in the loyal States, * * 
There are Pederal courts in all the loval States, with foll power and jurisdiction 
to punish ali crimes against the United States.” 

Again ; suppose the success of a particular campaign should be found to depend 
upon entire secrecy, yetsome newspaper in New York should persist in publishing 
gay after day fall particulars of all preparations and plans of the eampaigo, thus 
acquainting the rebels with the information necessary to render it a failure, would 
any man doubt that this was, if done knowingly and wickedly, giving sid to the 
rebellion? Would it not, under such circumstances be the duty of the President, 
or his military agents or officers, to arrest such editor, and suppress such news- 
paper, with artillery, if it could not otherwise he suppressed. Yet this address 
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says, without any qualification whatever, ‘we deny the power of the Fxecutive to 
trammel the freedom of the press by the suppression of newspapers,”' ete. * * # 

And every lawyer knows that wherever a power is lodged, there rests also with 
it the right to judge whether the proper case is presented for its exercise ; this is 
absolutely necessary to the utility of the power. The President and his military 
subordinates must therefore judge, answerable to public opinion and on their con- 
sciences to their God, whether the proper case exists to make 4 military arrest, to 
batter down a fort, or blow up a newspaper. The President must judge of the con- 
duct of men, aud of the character of the publications, and say whether they are of 
a class to be proceeded against in the courts or with bayonets. 


On the 25th of June, 1863, a State convention was held at 
Milwaukee, composed of those in general who sympathized 
with the address presented by Mr. Ryan at a convention in the 
same city, September 3rd previous. Some of the resolutions 
passed by that body are the following: 


2. Resolved, That a war maintained by the Federal Government in defence of 
the Union as our fathers established it, carried on under the sanction and subject 
to the guarantee of the Constitution, is a war enlisting the holiest sympathies of 
mankind, and meriting, as far as mortal work can merit or mortal man can see, the 
blessing of the almighty God of batiles ; but that war waged by the Federa) Gov- 
ernment to reduce sovereign States to provincial dependency, or to subvert rights 
secured by the Constitution to the several States and the people thereof, under a 
pretence of maintaining both, would be as unholy a war as ambition could devise 
or tyranny inflict. 

3. Resolved, That while we believe that the slavcholding States had received 
long and grievous provocation, by assaults upon their constitutional rights by 
Northern abolitionism, the original and accursed cause of the terrible civil war now 
raging, yet we believe the revolt of the Southern States to have been without any 
Justification or excuse at all adequate to the terrible extremity of the dissolution 
of the Union. We believe the war to have been forced upon the general body af 
the people of the South, as well as pon the Federal Government, by the mad and 
guilty ambition of public men in the Southern States, banded in a conspiracy 
counter to the mad and guilty fanaticism of Northern abolitionists. We hold the 
Southern revolt to have been from the beginning wholly unjustifiable, a erime 
against the laws of God and man, against the best government ever established by 
human wisdom, and against the cause of civil and religious liberty throughout the 
world. 

4. Resolved, That the end does not justify the means; and that no cause, how- 
ever sacred, can justify a disregard of public and private rights secured by the 
fundamental law of the government ; that the usurpations of Federal officers, eivil 
and «military, against the constitutional rights of the States and people remaining 
loyal to the Union, have been and are unwarranted, unnecessary, wanton and 
criminal ; and that the present Federal administration, in conducting the present 
war, has left the world in dowbt whether their principal object is to restore the 
Constitution at the South or to subvert it at the North. The history of the world 
has rarely shown a grosser or more systematic abuse of delegated and limited 
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powers, or a more insolent assumption of arbitrary power by the constitutional 
servants of the people. 

5. Resolved, That while we will sustain to our utmost ability a war for the resto- 
ration of the Union as long as a reasonable hope for its success may remain, we will 
owe no support to a war waged against the Constitution or the rights guaranteed 
by it. Our fathers founded the Constitution, and if those charged with the admin- 
istration of the Federal Government should be so insane and guilty as to turn 
their power against the rights of the States and the people of the North, we fully 
believe that they will find the great masses of the Northern peuple, without dis- 
tinction of party, worthy of the Constitution by supporting it, and worthy of the 
fathers who founded it, by imitating their example under lawless oppression. 

6, Resolved, That we will consent to no dismemberment of the Union, and to no 
abrogation or suspension of the Constitution. The one is as holy and binding a 
duty as the other. The Union is strength, the Constitution is freedom. Better 
liberty and right out ofthe Union than a government above the Constitution and 
the laws, 

‘, . * * * * * * * * # 

These guarantees [freedom of speech and of press, the right to keep and bear 
arms, and freedom from unreasonable searches and scizures} have been systemati- 
eally violated by the present Federal Administration. Not by accident, not by 
mistake, but upon the deliberate assumption of the President of the United States and 
his subordinates, civil and tilitary, that they may of right violate them whenever 
in their judgment it may seem expedient. 

* * * * + + + * * * 

And we hold that every deliberate violation of the popular liberty or private 
right by the President or his subordinates is a crime against the Constitution, 
which will be followed by just constitutional punishment. if peace and constitu- 
tional order should ever again reign in our distracted country. 


At the Republican State Conveution, held at Madison, 
August 19th, 1863, Mr. Doolittle, from the Committee on 
Resolutions, presented the following, which were adopted: 


Resolved, That this Convention cordixlly approves the following propositions 
contained in the call under which it assembles, That the Union be preserved in its 
integrity ; that the Constitution and laws of the United States be enforced throngh- 
out the whole national domain ; thatthe rebellion be suppressed, not by compromises 
with, or concessions to traitors, but by the sword, whose agency they have in- 
voked ; that the National Administration should be heartily and generously 
supported in it efforts to put down the rebellion, * * * * 

Resolved, That we deplore the partizan hostility which has been awakened 
against the Government by interested politicians und designing demagogues of the 
North, believing that it ean only tend, by encouraging rebels, to protract the war ; 
and instead of kindling the patriotism, to arouse the animosities of our people, and 
to occasion elsewhere ‘the same riotous, diabolical, and anarchical scenes which 
have already disgraced the commercial metropolis of the nation. 

Resolved, That the warmest thanks of the loyal people are due and are hereby 
tendered to the brave and devoted soldiers who lave rallied in defence of the old 
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fla, and nobly and persistently fought the battles of the country, and met and 
vanquished on so muny fields the hosts of rebellion seeking to destroy our national 
life ; and that we pledge ourselves, before Heaven, to sustain them by filling up 
theic thinned ranks in the most expeditious manner, until the end of thie rebellion 
shall come, and peace be restored to the Jand, 

Resolred, That we admire and reverence the steadfast loyalty of the Union mon 
of the South, which, amid so many temptations and persecutions, lias kept them 
faithful to the old fag; that in their suflerings they have our profound sympathy, 
and that it is the duty of the Goveroment, at the earliest possible moment, to deliver 
them from rebel oppression, 

Resolved, That we recommend to the loyal people of the several districts and 
counties of the State such a reorganization of committees as will ensure a more 
perfect Union organization between Republicans and Democrats in political 
action. * * * # 


J. B. Smith proposed the following, which was unanimously 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the soldiers who have lost their health or been maimed in the 
services of our country, in its struggle for selfexistence, should be selected for 
places within the gift of the Government, either State or national, wherever they 
have the necessary and equal qualifications, in preference to those who have taken 
no part in ‘he struggle in the field, 


On September 17th, 1863, a “ Loyal Democratic State Con- 
vention” was held in Janesville, which had much significance 
and importance as related to the Union sentiment and action 
of the State. Many of the ablest and most prominent men of 
that party were present, and took part in the convention. 
Judge Ifubbell, as chairman of the committee on resolutions, 
presented a report, which was read by the TIonorable M. H. 
Carpenter, The following are several of the resolutions 
adopted : 


Resolved, That the Constitution vests in the President “ the executive power" of 
the Government, creates him ‘* Conmander-in-chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several States when called into the actual 
service of the United States,"’ and commands him to ‘take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed,’ withont detining the manner in which any of these enacted 
powers shall be exerted ; it becomes bis duty under his responsibilities to Heaven, 
to the people whom he represents, and to the laws of civilized nations, “to judge,” 
in times of war and of great national peril, ‘'what degree of force the crisis 
demands,” and to select from the known usages of civilized warfare such measures 
as he deems most eflicacions ; and it hecomes the corresponding duty of all loyal 
citizens to yield to all such measures their ready and hearty support. 

Resolved, That the present rebellion was commenced and is prosecuted for the 
dismemberment of the National Union, and the destruction of the Constitution and 
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Government of the United States; that in view of the vast armies now arrayed by 
the rebels for the commission of his national murder, no individual and no party 
can stand indifferently by and witness the perpetration of the crime, without be- 
coming & participator in the bloody treason. 

Resolved, That, as Democrats, we support the Government in this war proseeuted 
against it by the rebel States, with no purpose either to proteet or destroy the 
institution of slavery; but, as the slaveholding States have causelessly and recklessly 
attempted the subversion of our cominon Government, if in the foray that Govern- 
ment is unable to protect cither their lives or their property, upon their own heads 
must rest the blame. Yet, as citizens of a free State, we ure utterly opposed to 
the admission of the black population of the South among us, so ss to disturb our 
domestic peace, or create competition with white labor, . 

Resolved, That we recur with undiminished pride to the past history of the Demo- 
cratic party —a history interwoven alike with the triumph of popular liberty, and 
the defence and glory of the Government; that we cannat forget that the opponents 
of this ever-loyal party, in the war of 1812, refused to support the measures of the 
National Administration, and burnt blue lights along the coast, as beacons to our 
enemies, and in the Mexican war factiously withheld supplies from our brave 
troops in the feld, commending them to the * bloady hands and hospituble graves" 
of the foe; that we have po wish now, amid the bloodiest and most unprovoked 
war that ever imperiled the Government, to imitate these bad examples, aad, by 
denouncing the measures and motives of the Administration, by discouraging eulist- 
ments into the army, and decrying its victories, by spreading throughout the loyal 
States the firebrands of faction, and by giving aid and comfort to traitors in arma, 
thus to sink the Democratic Party to the odious level and fusten upon it the endless 
shame of Harreorp ConveNTION FEDERALISM, 


The address, at that convention, “ by the loyal Democraey 
of Wisconsin to the people of the State,” was delivered by 
Judge Arthur McArthur, Justice to the theme of this chapter 
requires the selection of a few passages: 


We cannot be blind to the fact that selfconstituted expounders have warranted 
public opinion in attributing to the Demacratie party a want of zeal and devotion 
in a crisis when the Government can only be preserved by force of arms ; nor can we 
observe, without anxiety, the construction which a reasoning world places upon 
the resolutions aud popular harangues which assume to utter its sentiments and 
embody its spirit, It is beyoud denial that the burden and substanee, during the 
last twelve months, of all these addresses, resolutions, and pseulo-platforms are 
fraught with disalfection to the national authorities, and the most terrible predictions 
of their evil designs. 5 

We may ask how deeply do these spurious text books, attempting to exemplify 
the Democratic creed, enter into the duties we owe our beloved and shattered 
commonwealth — what exhortation do they breathe to follow its banner? What 
sacrifice do they encourage for its salvation’? Where do they compare the appal- 
ling evils of defeat, to the minor sufferings and evils and trials through whieh 
victory must be achieved? From what stand has a popular mouth-piece uttered a 
sentence for the last twelve months which betokeus an approval of the most 
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fortunate administrative measure or conduct? In what phraseology has one of this 
class encouraged a hope that the rebellion will be crushed by executive or military 
vigor? Or has one of them, upon any oecasion, suggested or approved of a single 
expedient by which our success has been achieved, our armies advanced, and the 
South driven to the wall? - 


In an examination of the address adopted by the “ Demoe- 
racy of Wisconsin” in September, 1862, and of the resolutions 
adopted by the same class of Wisconsin citizens, in June, 1863, 
the address by the “ Loyal Democracy” contains the following: 


The resolutions * * *™ inform us that the abolitionists were the original 
and accursed cause of the civil war now raging, And the learned and able gentleman 
who was the presiding officer of the nominating Convention declared that our own 
Government drew the first fire from Southern guns by a preconcerted trick to 
initiate a civil war, * * * % 

But these inconsistencies and historical perversions would not have been endorsed 
by tha delegates if they had for a moment thought of the past. Many years before 
the “Abolitionists'' or ‘‘ Republicans’! had a voice, South Carolina (to whom the 
term ‘‘original and accursed cause’? of this rebellion is far more applicable than 
where we find it) refused to vote at the presidential clection at all ; and in 1832, 
this State had levied armies and prepared every thing for resistance to the laws, 
as much as if a foreign invasion was about to enter her territory. She adopted an 
ordinance of conditional secession, and such was the indomitable spirit that ap- 
peared to prevail, and the determination not to permit the laws of the United States 
to be executed. that an act of compromise was effected solely to avert the conse- 
quences her threats of civil war predicted. General Jackson was President at the 
time, and he was about to give au appalling explanation of what he considered 
“treasonable practices.” 

He considered that Calhoun had incurred the penalty of death, death by the 
gallows, without an overt act of violence ; and in the presence of the Great Eternal 
he avowed his solemn determination that he should speedily be brought to justice. 
Ue did not stop to palaver with South Carolina through platforms about their having 
received long and grievous provocation, by assaults upon their constitutional nights, 
on account of the revenne laws which they affirmed to be sectional for the benetit 
of the North. The dispute was ended by compromising the protective system ; and 
every oationtd measure for the last thirty years that the South has found too long 
or too short for tueir views, Las been denounced as sectional, and such, no doubt, 
do they regard even the bombardment of Charleston itself, * # * * 

That portion of the address relating vo slavery is one of the most singular passages 
to be found in political literature. It rivals any of the tortured defences which 
bondage calls w its aid; for although we are told that “the democracy have no 
apology for Southern slavery,” yet considerable space is devoted to its vindica- 
lion. Within a quarter of a century, although slavery had put forth more apologies 
for its own existence and extension than any other subject of criticism in the circle 
of human affairs, yet the democracy have never been so unwise as to make a 
defence of slavery an element of party, wisdom, and piety. We have always 
regarded the institution as within the protection of the coustitutional compromises j 
and even Southern Democrats of the most extreme opiuions uever asked us to 
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defend it outside of the Constitution, But while the masters and partizans of slavery 
have had no little anxiety in disposing of its imputed criminality within their own 
conscience, and before the world, the terrible question is disposed of by the con- 
science-keepers of the Wisconsin democracy, by declaring, as an abstract proposition, 
‘that the proper condition of the African was subjection in sume form to the 
white; * * * when brought together, the servitude of the inferior is the best 
condition for both races." * * * “Nature bas made social equality impossible 
without fatally sinning against her laws."' * * * This state of things is pro- 
nounced “a misfortune, not a crime ;' '‘a necossary evil resulting from the viola- 
tion of natural law in bringing them together,” ete. This goes far beyond the 
serious opinions of reasonable Southerners, and the philanthropist of the address 
should not have withheld the opinion of Mr, Jefferson, whom we have always 
regarded as the best possible authority, who, upon this especial subject in the 
abstract, has said that the Almighty has no attribute that ean take sides with the 
slave master. The attempt is now made, we believe, for the first time, to make 
this dogma not a mere expression of opinion, but an article of political faith ; and 
perhaps we should not be surprised that the attempt to discredit the war and its 
active powers should be coupled with a vindication of the peculiar institution our 
onemies uphold as the basis of their government, and which has led to the blood 
and ashes of this rebellion. 


Tlonorable Jonathan E. Arnold, the president of that con- 
vention, made an address in the course of its sessions, and in 
it said: 


But, fellow cilizens, no matter what may have been the causes of the rebellion, 
it is upon us, and must be disposed of or it will dispose of us. Upon one thing I 
think all may agree, and that is, that this rebellion is atterly unjust and utterly 
wrong, and that the South are pursuing a wac of aggression, and that upon the 
part of the North this war is just, religious, and self-defensive, This proposition, I 
beg leave ta remark en passant, is one of the propositions of the Ryan address which 
I most heartily approve of. It asserts that this war, upon the part of the South, 
is aggressive and wrong, and upon the part of the North, it is just and defensive. 
But taking this proposition to be true, do not two consequences necessariiy follow 
from it? First, if this war be wrong and aggressive on the part of the South, and 
just and defensive on the part of the North, does it not follow that it is the bounden 
duty of every man in the North to be true and loyal to the Government? Ought 
there not to be a state of complete and perfect munity of feeling and action on the 
part of Government and people in crushing this unholy and aggressive rebellion? 
(Applanse,) Another proposition follows, whieh is just as true, and that is, that the 
whole constitutional power of the Executive is invoked, and may and should be 
properly exercised in the work of crushing the rebellion, 

This, fellow-citizens, is not a war declared by the Congress of the United States 
or by the Constitution. The power is vested in Congress to declare war toa limited 
extent, and to limit the means by which it shall be carried on, But we have bere 
no declaration of war by Congress, We have a war forced upon us—an aggressive 
war—a war in which we are fighting in self-defence for the very preservation of 
the Government, 
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* * * * + * * * 


These men talk of Southern rights, that must not be invaded. They are very 
careful about Southern rights, which must be protected. Pray, what rights have 
they, if they be rebels to this Government ? What rights live they to be respected 
more than those of the antagonist who has you by the throat, and is attempting to 
take your life? I do not noderstand what this langnage means. Does it mean 
their slave property? Is that the rights Uiat is meant which we are to respect? 
They have forfeited all their rights, All the means and laws known to Christian 
warfare are now at our disposal to capture and appropriate ove kind of Southern 
property as well as another, even if we take their negrocs, together with their 
ships, cotton, and grain. But they say again, that you propose to carry on this 
War, not for the legitimate purposes for whieh it waa first adopted, but lor the pur- 
pose of freeing the negro; that is what the Administration is prosecuting the war 
for, Who is authorized to say that? Who knows it? When this subject was 
broached te Mr. Lincoln he is ssid to have replied that by the time the rebellion 
should be ernshed, it would be time enough to i:quire about that matter, 0 think 
so too, Let ns go orn and ernsh the rebellion, If they have lost slave property, it is 
the consequence of their own sets; and if, by the force of our armies, we shall 
free every slave and exterminate slavery in the Sonth, I for ong shall shed no tears 
over it. {Applause.) 


Honorable Winfield Smith, Attorney-General of Wisconsin, 
delivered an address in the Spring-street Congregational 
Church, Milwankee, on Washington’s birth-day, February 
221, 1862, in which he uttered some prophecies now being 
fulfilled : 


When this rebellion shall be subdued, when ‘! unconditional surrender’’ shall 
be the “compromise’’ accepted by all armed rebels, when our heroes that have 
gone forth in Lope and courage shall return in triamph and honor, when the founda- 
tions of onr Government shall have been laid deeper and broader by their hands, 
aod they and we shall rejoice over the noble work —Usink not that we shell accept 
the pust as the measnre of the future | The Constitution may be the same, but the 
mode of expounding it cannot hut be liberalized, The Government will remain, 
but it will be administered in a spirit of greater frecdom and more perfoet eqnality. 
The Northmen. thus conquerors, will net tamely bow their necks to the old yoke, 
nor revonstruce that fabric of political tyranny which they are now about to 
Gestroy. The evils they have put under foot they will never again endure, They 
will not vanquish the enemies of the Union to yield them renewed home, 

We shall have time enough to break the oll spelly, The dispersion of the 
urmies of the foe, the laying down of arms will not, we fear, close Uie struggle. 
We may have peace with the honest masses of the Soutl—wa may teach them to 
chant the glories of the Unian; but their leaders will entertain eternal hostility to 
tle Government they are striving to overthrow. 

Pride, revenge, ambition, will never ecase to struggle, and only the firm hand 
of power will keep them in restraint, The loyaity of the English Jacobins outlived 
generations, Southern aristocrats will hardly be less faithful to their long-cherished 
traditions, They will never consent to be our subjects, nor our equals. You will 
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take care that they shall never again be our nvLers. The States will be long in 
growing together; the materials will not be the same, and the conditions of the 
new Union must be different. 


On the 7th of November, 1861, a national flag was presented 
by the State to the Tenth Wisconsin Regiment, in Camp Tlol- 
ton, Milwaukee, and Honorable E. D. Holton, of that city, 
made the presentation address. Near the conclusion he said : 


What, then, is the deep-seated, wide-spread, all-permeating carst of this rebel- 
lion against (he most benign and blessed government the world has ever secn? 
Slavery —chatte] slavery — the right of property in toan, that old sin, the child of 
the dead, by which one man seeks to subjugate his brather man to his own beliests. 
That is the cause, And what is the remedy? Would you have so humble a person 
as myself offer you an opinion as to what that remedy is? 

Emancipation — freedom to all—to be wisely and prudently given. To the 
light of this rebellion the sliveholders, with rare exeeptions, are its leaders. 
They have not only forfeited their property, but their lives: and you go forth to 
take their lives. But now let us be merciful. Let us spare their tives, but eontis- 
cate their property ; and if there be loyal men among them, filly compensate them, 
at the public expense. for any just claim. None, I believe, deny the legal right of 
this course, as a War measure ; and when it is adopted, as sooner or later it must 
be, we shall have a victory worth conquering. Then shall peace, a permanent 
peace, founded, as it should ever have heen founded, upon the rights of man, pre- 
vail throughout our whole country, Then shall not only the common blessings 
which follow peace come upon those now disturbed rebellious States, but the cause 
of rebellion being removed, then shall come in its stead the dignity and the glory 
of free labor. 


Such is a limited view of the sentiments of political men 
and conventions in Wisconsin, at the opening and during the 
earlier part of the war. It is given with the design of imparti- 
ality. The principle has been adopted to let men speak for 
themselves. They discoursed often of great principles, ofien 
of great undeveloped events. All along, here and there, many 
spoke with true prophetic tongue. And yet in their dimuess 
of vision they often saw “men as trees walking,” only: they 
often trod along the boundaries of invisible realms of re: lity, 
without knowing whither their feet were tending, or how soon 
they would be crowded into wonderful and mighty events of 
the future. 

Nore. — The last two selections would have been put in their chronological 


place if they had heen obtained in time for it. Other selections would have been 
given if the author had succeeded in finding them. 


CHAPTER .IX. 
THE WISCONSIN PULPIT. 


THE PRINCIPLES THAT GENERALLY GOVERNED THE PULPIT RELATIVE TO 
THE REBELLION AND WAR. —BRIEF RXTRACTS FROM SERMONS OF FORTY- 
FIVR MINISTERS,—— ACTION OF ECCLESIASTICAL STATE BODIES, AND OF 
INDIVIDUAL CUURCHUES, 


Tue pulpit of Wisconsin, in most religious denominations, 
gave an early and deeided expression against the rebellion and 
in favor of the war waged by the Government. Its own jus- 
tification, and the principles which governed its course, were 
as follows: Lawful government is an institution ordained of 
Heaven. “ The powers that be are ordained of God. Whoso- 
ever, therefore, resisteth the power, resisteth the ordinance of 
God.”* Whosoever rebels against lawful government is a 
transgressor against both God and men. ‘The author of right- 
ful government has appointed penalty against transgressors. 
“ But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain;} for he is the minister of God, a revenger to 
execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.’ War, then, is justi- 
fiable when necessary to overcome the enemies of lawful gov- 
ernment. 

Moreover, whether war is ever justifiable is a mora! question, 
and therefore its discussion comes within the sphere of the 
pulpit. Aéé moral truths belong to religion. No religious 
question can properly be excluded from the Sabbath or the 
sanctuary. A mere political or civil question—one which is 
purely secular—has no lawful place in the pulpit. The 
church has no right with mere state affuirs, and the state or 
politics has no exelusive right to any moral subject. The right | 


* Romans xiii: 1, 2. + Romans xiii: 4. 
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of the pulpit to all moral truths and questions is even before 
that of the state, inasmuch as the pulpit has the most direct 
relation to God and his word, When a moral topic connects 
itself with the state, or enters the arena of polities, it is not 
the duty of the pulpit on that account to ignore it; but it és 
bound to abstain from all mere secular issues, from all par- 
tizan expression, from all political feeling and prejudice. 

The Redeemer of men declares that he came not to send 
peace, but a sword, and yet, he said to his disciples, “ My 
peace I give unto you.”* Tle came to bring peace on earth 
and good-will to men, wherever men will receive the blessing. 
The sword is the world’s perversion of his own offered peace, 
His truth is a sword because of sin. The peace which Ile does 
nol come to bring is a frlse peace—peace in iniquity, The 
peace which He does come to Dring is « peace allied to purity— 
“first pure, then peaceable.” The sword of Christ does not 
make war as an ed, but as a mens to true peace. 

The religious ministers of Wisconsin, in general, early saw 
that if the Government were wrong on the question of defend- 
ing its existence by the sword, it was a great crime knowiugly 
and voluntarily to support it; and that if its course were right 
on that question, it was an equal crime, with an understanding 
of the subject, to refuse to support it; and they saw that in 
either case the pulpit ought not to be silent. Nor were those 
ministers long in deciding that there was no right of secession 
in this Government, that there was no State sovereignty 
superior to the Federal sovereignty concerning the Union of 
these States, nor that the Confederacy was guilty of treason. 

Brief extracts from sermons preached, nearly all immediately 
or soon after the opening of the war, by Wisconsin ministers 
of yarious denominations, are as follows: 

On April 21st, the first Sabbath after the surrender of Fort 
Sumter, Reverend C. D. Helmer, of the Plymonth Church, 
Milwaukee, preached from Zephaniah i: 12, on * Signs of our 
National Atheism,” and in his introduction said: 


These are days when the noise of tumultuous events breaks over into the 
quietude of the Sabbath. As it sometimes lappens with our lake, which lies out 


* John xiv: 27. + James iii: 17. 
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here behind the bluff: when there is a powerful and persistent sweep of the winds 
across the water, you will hear the roar of the excited billows reverberating along 
the shore, and breaking, in softened thunder, over into the city, pouring the echoes 
of the storm gown the streets, thraugh the windows and doors of our houses, even 
into the sacred silence of the inmost chamber —go is it now with the tempestuous 
roar that comes up from the stormy deep of this tarbulent nation. The low thunder 
and the shrill hiss of this popular whirlwind break in npon every sphere of life, 
resounding through the shop, the courting-room, the office, the court-house, the 
exchange, the market, the school, penetrating the very vestibule of religion, and 
invading even its inmost temple. * * * % 

Now, it is in vain to talk of holding back the popular mind from thinking upon 
this inflammatory subject. Only dead men, and such as are as good as dead—TI 
menn such as are morally, politically, and patriotically fast asleep — only such men 
will remain without a touch of excitement amid this national tamult. And it is in 
vain, moreover, to talk of excluding the theme from the house of God. I should 
like to see you shut out from this consecrated audience room the atmosphere, aod 
the light, and the echoes of the noisy street. If you did, you would have a vacuum 
in which no man could live, # darkness in which no eye could see, and the empty 
silence of sepulchres. 


On the 28th of April, he preached from Isaiah xiii: 244, 
on * The War Begun,” and said: 


Tt has heen proposed, in Ttaly, I think, to extinguish a voleano by turning the 
sea into it. These voleannes, you know, are often troublesome and devastating 
ereutures in the lands infested by them. They will Lave their earthquake revels 
and their irruption jubilees, thongh at the expense of cities, green fields, luxuriant 
vineyards and multitudes of human lives, So it has been proposed to quench one 
of these fiery and obnoxious spirits of the subterranean by opening the gates and 
letting in the sea upon his fires. IT know not whether this will be found practic- 
able or not; bot T think the American people now have the opportunity to 
extingnish the ever-restless voleano ofslavery, [T do not mean by this, immediate 
and unqualitied abolition ; but that, as 4 servile institution, opposed in nature and 
vital spirit to our ustional liberties and our highest prosperity, it shall lose its 
aggressive and dictatorial temper, and, restrained within its present limits, live 
upon itself, if il can, or die, iit cannot. To this end let the gates be opened, and 
the sea of freedom begin to flow with extinguishing streams into the crater of 
oppressign. 


Both of Mr, Helmer’s sermons were published in one pam- 
phiet. 

April 21st, Reverend P. B, Pease, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, preached at Kenosha, from James iv: 1, and said: 


Extraordinary times demand special subjects. No ordinary theme would satists 
us in these days of intense excitement and deepest anxiety. Nations are haughty 
and irritable in their intercourse with each other. They seek to gratify ambition, 
and subserve State purposes. These may have an indirect bearing upon the present 
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outbreak, but the prime moving cause lying at the bottom of the difficulty can all 
be summed up in one word—dark, hateful, hellish slavery. Two things may ba 
considered in relation to it: 1. It was reluctantly admitted into the Government, 
under the hone that it would die out. Sad mistake | The general public sentiment 
was against it, This was true of the church, especially the Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh, 2. An attempt to harmonize this antayonistie principle with the genius of 
the Government. This has been insisted on by the South until the nation is demoral- 
ized, and the Governineut well-nigh undermined, * * * * 

We have permitted the tree to grow until its roots have struck deep in the soil, 
and its branclies to spread so far that nothing ean thrive in its poisonous shade, 
We took the young dragon to the national bosom and nursed him, till he grew toa 
monster, and now threatens to swallow us. We must grapple with bim, and 
although the strife be tierce and deadly, i must be met, All is at stake. We are 
to regard it as a war of truth against error —light against darkness ; the mighty 
struggle —the last death-throe of human oppression upon our fair soil, The eyes 
ofthe world are upon us, The issues of this war may fix the destinies of other 
nations for ages. Must we fail, acd our Government prove a short-lived, futile 
experiment? Never! No, never! 


April 21st, Reverend W. G. Miller, D. D., preached at the 
Spring-street Methodist Church of Milwaukee, and from that 
sermon the following passage istaken. The author states that 
the prediction of the terrible struggle to follow was received 
with incredulity at the time, 


But, ladies and gentlemen, the war is inevitable. Its coming may be hastened 
or retarded by the shaping of events during the next thirty days, but that war is 
upon us, and a civil war, of a most frightful character and most alarming prepara- 
tions, is to my rind no longer a question, You can no more prevent it than you 
can stay the leaping floods of Niagara, or quench the king of day in the palm of 
your hand, It is the legitimate offspring of an ‘irrepressible coutliet’' of ideas a3 
antagonistic as light and darkness, as diametrically opposed to each other as right 
and wrong, truth and error, The Bille declaration, that God lath made of ono 
blood all the nations of men to dwell on all the face of the earth, so beautifally set 
forth in our Declaration of Independence, and teaching the great lesson of universal 
equality and universal freedoui, forms the corner-stone of our institutions. But a 
plague spot is found inthe opposing doctrine of caste and privileged classes, which 
finds illustration in American slavery, This war of principles has already culmin- 
ated in @ collision at Fort Sumter, and it would be contrary to all history to arrest 
the tide of war at this stage. The antagonism is too direct and the conflict too 
heated to quench the flame till rivers of blood shall pass over it. The act of the 
South in firing on Sumter is nono other than a rebellion, and that of the most inex- 
cusable and wicked character, against the best government on earth; and [ am free 
to confess that Iam filled with horror when I contemplate the result of this suicidal 
act on their part, an act that must lead to years of war as far us human ken can 
see, and the most fearful desolations in its train. But, gentlemen, there is no alter- 
native. The glove is thrown to us, and we must accept it. If our principles are 
right, and we believe they are, we would be unworthy of our noble paternity if 
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we were to shrink from the issue, Let there, then, be no shrinking from the con- 
test. The battle is for human liberty, and it were better that every man should 
go down, and every dollar be sacrificed, than that we should transmit to the com- 
ing millions of this land other than a Jegucy of freedom. Were it rot that good 
aco have gone down into the dust aud smoke of battle again and again, there 
would not be to-day a government on the face of the globe under which a good 
man could well live. And since God in his providence has brought us to this hour, 
1 trust by his help we shall not prove unworthy of the trust—the noblest ever given 
to nan —committed to our keeping. There can be no question as to the result. 
We shall trimmph, and with it we shall win a glorious national destiny, 


Reverend C. W. Camp, April 21st, preached in the Congre- 
gational Church of Sheboygan, from Psalms exxii: 6, a sermon 
which was soon published, from the conclusion of which the 
following passage is selected ; ' 


We oust pray for our country; have we anything else todo? Sincere prayer is 
4 pledge of our willingness to do whatever lies in our power to accomplish the 
object for which we pray. Lf we rightly pray for daily bread we shall be willing 
to work for it; if we say ‘'Thy will be done,"" we must endeavor to do it. What 
have we to do for the welfare of our country at the present hour to show that our 
prayers are earnest? 

The proclamation of the President of the United States calling for men to sustain 
the Government with their strong arms, and to meet the perils of war in its behalf, 
must be honored with a full aud prompt response, The necessity is upon us and 
must be met, and the whole people must heartily consent to the bardships and 
troubles of Ue occasion, and endure hardness as good soldiers. 

We shall tind we have something else to do this summer than to make money, 
to build railroads, or to project new towns and cities. The providence of God is 
summoning us to another work. We have looked back to the revolution as our 
heroic age, and Lave hardly felt that the spirit of the fathers could be needed again, 
but we seem to be in a graver crisis now — we need to be as courageous, as sell- 
devoting, as enduring us they, All that they left us is in peril, and God and the 
interests of our childrcn demand that we meet the peril bravely, We must not 
suffer the Government lo be demoralized and yo to wreck, and if we sustain it, and 
have # truly free country, though we are impoverished, though we lose many lives, 
we shall do well. 

Some of us musi be willing to go and meet the enemies of our country in battle, 
and others of us must give up friends at this eall of duty and consent to have them 
go, It isa serious thing fora man to decide that he must go into battle, and nothing 
has touched my heart more nearly fora long time than the fact that some of you are 
feeling this constraint, and that these familics are alarmed and distressed at the pros- 
peet. Yet] have nothing to say to hinder the decision, Some must so. Let them 
widerstand that they lay life upon the altar of the country, and that there is great 
reason to expect that the offering of their blood for her ransom will be accepted. 
Tet them go under a sacred sense of duty to God. Let them go prepared for death, 
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April 2lst, Reverend J. Collie, of the Congregational 
Church of Delavan, said: 


Having thus shown that God has titted us, as a nation, todo a work for the 
elevation of man which we have not yet completed, I maintain that we owe it to 
God, as well as to ourselves, to defend our national existence till that work is 
done ; to pursue that work through all difliculties, and at all costs. True, it may 
be that we have already proved ourselves unfitted to accomplish the high service 
to which we have been called, and that the (od of nations is about to close up 
our unworthy carcer within the narrow bounds of some eighty six years. But I 
cannot accept this explanation of the fearful calamity which begins to descend 
upon us. The fact thatthe war now foreed upon us leads right in the direction of 
our true destiny, right in the line of the work which God has given us to do, affords 
ground of hope that it is to be ouly an instrament to enuble us to fulfill our heaven- 
appointed service, and not 4 means of destruction. If, then, as a nation, and as an 
instrument chosen and fashioned of God, we have a riyht to exist, a right to show 
our face above ground, then is our cause in the coming struggle a just one, 

If we look at this matter a little more particularly its justice will still appear. 
This outbreaking war is virtually another attempt, on the part of the system of 
slavery, to break over all boundaries and rise above all law, ami to spread itself, 
with all its attendant crimes and woes, over the length and breadth of our land ; 
and if in this mad attempt the South shall insist on an appeal to the issves of war, 
then God grant us a brave heart, good cannon, and 4 speedy victory. How cana 
grest and free people, under such circumstanees, better employ Uieir resources and 
Gill up their history, than by cleaving a way with the sword through the obstacles 
which treason bas thrown in their path? 


Reverend W. W. Whitcomb, now pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Oshkosh, in a sermon, said: 


War, in itself considered, is rightly accounted a scourge to any people ; and yet, 
in the hands of God, it becomes a mighty reformer. It brings to the surface of the 
body-politic those foul vapors and corruptions that often accumulate in and around 
the national heart, God now seuds us this terrible remedy, We need it. But 
many aré heard to say, “this is Lincoln's war—unjustibable, cruel, murcderous,— 
it must be stopped at all hazards.’’ No, my friends, it is God's war to purge away 
slavery, “The Lord reigneth—let the earth rejoice,” 


April 21st, Reverend A. Clark, of the Congregational 
Church of Hartford, said in his introduction : 


Although Christ's mission to the earth was a mission of peace, yet the principles 
of love and peace he put into the world, as the leaven leavening the mass, stir 
wicked men upto war, * * * In the present exigency, something more than 
the grasping and holding of a little temporal power is at stake. Great principles 
are involved in the conflict. A defence of just principles, of liberty, of righteous law, 
ig demanded. This should be well considered, This should govern the actions of 
men, and not the frenzy of the moment, or passion, or a selfish ambition. There is 
adivine providence, There isa God who sits upon the throne of the universe. 
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He has a government among men on earth. To him we need to look at the present 
time. We need hisaid. * * * Acting in accordance with his will, we need 
not be over anxious nur troubled, He has told us that righteousness shall finally 
triumph ia the earth, Though wickedness may for awhile guin the ascendency— 
though oppressors may for awhile triumph, it is only as the wave pressing seaward, 
while just principles, like the tide, are setting in, resistless in their mareh. 


In a sermon preached September 22d, he said: 


If ever there was a call upon men to go to war tor the defence of their own 
national existence, institutions, liberties, and rights—for the continuance of their 
government, and the exercise of its authority over the people of the land—then the 
call whieh comes from our acknowledged civil head is such an one; to support a 
government, in most respeets the mast benign that ever existed on earth, under 
which we have grown to be a prosperous and a happy people, an asylum for the 
poor and the oppressed of all nations, save one enslaved race. 


April 21st, Reverend W. H. Burnard preached in the Con- 
gregational churches of Shopicre and Clinton as follows: 


Why must we fight? Why engage in deadly strife with those whom we have 
been wont to regard as countrymen and fellow citizens? Slavery is at the bottom 
of this matter, and the sueeessful oppression of the black man requires the subju- 
gation of the white man, It was said in Congress, “we will subdue you ;* and 
the threat is about to be put into execution, We must light them because our con- 
sciences, which are themselves exponents of te moral law of the universe—vice- 
gerents of God in the soul—will nut yield at the behest of oppressors. Distinctly 
have we been told by distinguished leaders of the secession movement, that the 
thing they complain of is the moral sentiment of the Northern people against 
slavery. So we are not obliged to fight because we violate the compromises said to 
be iu the Constitution ; not because some of the States have passed personal liberty 
laws; not because we did not return the fugitive to his master—alas | we did it too 
willingly ; not becanse we will not compromise ; but because we do not see beauty 
aud divinity in Southern slavery, but are foreed to regard it as the ‘sum of all 
villainies.'” © * ¥ -* 

We must tight as men of glorious memory have done hoefore us, for the rights of 
conscience, for unfettered thought, and free speech. We must marshal our hosts 
to convince the South that of the two alternatives offered us—that of stifling our 
mature couseientious convictions, or the overthrow of our Government—we will 
aceept neither ; but that write, and speak, aud preach, and sing, and pray against 
slavery we will, all under the sanction of the Constitution, in the name of God, 
and protected by the stars and stripes. 


Reverend John McNamara, then Rector of the Episcopal 
Church in Kenosha, preached, April 21st, from Jeremiah 
iv: 19: 


The Rubicon js crossed! The suspense is over. Peace is no longer possible. 
They who are nat satisfied with the fundamental Jaw of the land ag it is, nor with 
the officers chosen under and in accordance with that law, have had recourse to the 
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ultima ratio of kings—direful war—and this might better be called the ultima demen- 
tia—tbe last stage of madness, or the extreme of folly. We have boasted that rea- 
son, knowledge, and universal suffrage would preserve us from a resort to arms 5 that 
an army and a navy were bit the instruments of tyrants and despots. We have now 
learned that they are necessary to uphold a constitution made by the wisest of 
freemen—freemen ani patriots, unawed by the fear of kings aod courts. * * * 

The unmistakable conduct, then, of our countrymen at the South has been to 
compel the present constitutional Government to vacate its place and betray its 
trust, or enter on a bloody war! Let us suppose that it shall be an united South 
and an united Nort; the one to defend slavery, and the other to perpeluate the 
Union and the Constitution. This is surely the issue at present. I would that they 
should come together, and agree to live under the Constitution. And let the South, 
as the weaker, ask simply lor the toleration which the Constitution extends to her 
slaveholding ; permitting the free clement to rule, but to rulo in love. 

The forcible abolition of slavery is an issue which the selfishness of either great 
party will not permit it to attempt. But if the South desires Lo destroy freedom, 
freedom will assuredly get the better in the struggle ; and it may be that it cannot 
be restrained from exterminating its antagonist. If the gladiators are to tight for 
the ascendency—slavery itself challenging to mortal combat—our sympathies are 
just where they ought to be, however much my soul is alarmed at the sound of 
the trumpet and the clangor of war ! 


Reverend A. H. Walters, Methodist, Chaplain of the Wis- 
consin Legislature, on the Relat following the fall of 
Sumter, said: 


The call for seventy-five thousand should have been for half a onllion. The South 
are in earnest and well prepared, and before the war waked by the firing on Sum- 
ter closes, more than half a million will be required. Raise an overwhelmiug force, 
for peaceable secession is impossible, and this country cannot be two. We must 
have the mouth of the Mississippi river, and will cut our way to it. We bave 
preached, prayed, and labored for peace—were willing for anything but dishonor, 
Now we say war—war on a large scale, 

* 


Reverend W. Cockran, Congregational minister, now of 
Baraboo, in 1860, uttered in a sermon the following sentences, 
which had the prophecy of true philosophy : 


The eternal principles of truth are as unchanging as their Great Author ; and 
their straight, parallel lines, in their endless stretch, never yield to error. Rest- 
less and tortuous error is sure, sooner or Jater, to strike them st some point, In 
the collision error, and not truth, must suffer, Never wero thore two greater 
autagonisins than freedom and American slavery ; the former being innate, and of 
heavenly origin—the latter, earthly, selfish, sensual, devilish. These two antago. 
nisms aro as sure to meet as two continued, converging. straight lines. Tbe par 
ticular nature and attending circumstances of this contlict none can, with certainty, 
predict ; but come it must, Aud when it comes, it will be as terrible as slavery is 
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abominable and freedom is valuable in the sight of God. And who shall abide the 
day of its coming? 


Reverend N. A. Staples, pastor of the Unitarian church, of 
Milwaukee, preached, extemporaneously, on the rebellion 
and the war, April 21st, the first Sabbath after the fall of 
Sumter; and on the 28th preached again, and from his sermon 
at that time the following extracts are taken: 


Oh, where is the people whom God has so highly favored since the world began | 
He intended that we should realize the angel promise of peace on earth and good 
will tomen, All the elements of the great result are clearly within our reach, 
Why, then, this war, do you usk? Why such daily cast of brazen cannon? Why such 
impress of ship-wrights, whose sore task docs not divide the Sunday from the 
week? As well ask why there ure showers, or drougtits. or foods! Tt comes 
upon us like one of natare’s great changes. You cannot suppress a natural process 
in one direction, without producing violence in some other direction. As geologists 
tell us, that when a volcanic mountain whieh has lang belehed forth fre and smoke 
from the centre of the earth, suddenly ceases and becomes peaceful, then the 
inhabitants of southern climes expect soon to hear of a fearful earthquake, which is 
sure to follow swift on the closing of a crater—so is it in the life of nations: sup- 
press the natural flow of justice, quench the bright fame of a nation's religion, 
suppress the waturul outgoing of her charities aud sympathies, while the hot fires 
of her passions grow fercer at heart, and you may then expect that God will rift 
the thin erast which habit has built over such horrid wrongs, and allow the molten 
floods of the primeval passions to deluge the land with a richer and more fruitful 
substanee, 

Now the Gead political air can be breathed no longer by freemen. It is poisoned 
with insult, it is Ulick with shame, and the storm is gathering. In one week its 
black curtain rolled over the Northern sky, What deadly bolts are wrapped in its 
frowning folds '—what threatening thunder mutters along its base !—what terrific 
unity | It bears everything down before ic! We had lived so unworthily that we 
hud over-estimated our foretathers, We thought them moved by a grand impulse 
which we were incapable of But now the grand reality is upon us, our eant is 
ended, our jealousies forgotten ; the lust for gold is over-ridden by a love of honor; 
the smith drops lis hammer at the forge, the farmer leayes his plow, the merchant 
his goods, the lawyer his desk, the minister his flock, that they may conquer s 
peace which shall be good-will to men, 


Reverend A. L. Chapin, D.D., of Beloit College, on the 
second Sabbath after the fall of Fort Sumter, April 28th, 
delivered a sermon in Beloit, from which the following selec- 
tion is made: 


Our fathers, under the guidance of the Holy Ghost, drew from God's Holy 
Word certain fandumental truths respecting civil liberty, the rights of man and the 
law of Christian love. They ineorporated these principles into the Constitution 
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of a free Christian republic, These principles are the very essence of that 
Constitution. 

But in course of time the nation became recreant to these principles. The word 
of God, even, was perverted in defence of oppression, and now suddenly has 
burst upon us the visitation of judgment, through the open, violent rebellion of 
men who long misguided the administration of our Government. While we bow in 
all humility under the chastening rod, we ask what God would have usdo! We 
receive no doubtful answer. From all our past history—from the dangers of the 
present hour—from the hidden depths of the future—from the down-trodden 
millions of an oppressed world—from conscience within—from the Word and 
Spirit of God—from Him who is King in Zion—from all, come voices as with one 
utterance, saying, ‘Turn unto God, your fathers' God, Seek him with all your 
heart. Rise, and in his name stand for the principles committed to you. Defend, 
maintain the Constitution in which they are embodied—the government which finds 
in them its life. In the fear of the Lord find your strong confidence, and by his 
favor shall you surely triumph. Cursed be he who cometh not up now to the 
help of the Lord, to the help of the Lord against the mighty. 


Reverend E. J. Goodspeed, then Pastor of the Baptist 
Church of Janesville, on the 28th, from Ecclesiastes ili: 8, 
said; 


The war is necessary to preserve the integrity of the Government, and thereby 
save us from anarchy, overawe rebellious spirits in all future time, command the 
respect of foreign nations, establish the ability of men for self-government in a 
republic, perpetuate the blessings of civil and religions liberty to the generations 
that shall follow. The Government is powerless to carry on this contest without 
the co-operation of its loyal subjects. Tt becomes the duty of every good citizen to 
cast aside partizan feeling and local prejudice, to listen attentively to the proclamas 
tions of the Executive, and prepare himself, as they did in the days of the revo- 
lution, to devote means and lite upon the altar of the country, If 1 understand the 
duties of a Christian, no Jaw forbids bim tw fight the battles of his country when 
they are waged for principle. Some of the brightest examples of fidelity to Christ 
have been produced in the camp. Gardiner, Havelock, Vicars, are immortalized 
in the hearts of Christians by their holy steadfastness amidst the exvitements acd 
temptations of war, Should any of my brethren feel constrained to obey the call 
of the President, let mo exhort you not to forget your God and Saviour. Let 
religion attend rou, rather, invest you, shine in all your conduct, and exalt you 
into the position of preachers of salvation to your fellow-soldiers, Praying men 
make good fighting men when their cause is just. Sir Colia Campbell said that 
when any difficult enterprise was to be performed, he ordered out ‘* Havelock’s 
Saints," as his men were termed. They were never drunk nor demoralized, but 
ready for duty. Tistory hag immortalized the piety of Cromwell's Puritan soldiers, 
who went into camp with their Bibles, and into battle with prayer and psalu 
singing, 


Reverend Walter McFarlane, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, now of Horicon, uttered, in 1858, these prophetic words, 
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in a discourse on “The Origin of the Human family:” “The 
negro is aman, and his manhood will yet be demonstrated in 
this country. It is for us, as a nation, to say in what way this 
demonstration shall he made—in peace, or by force of arms,” 
April 28th, 1861, in a sermon from Zechariah iv: 6, he said; 


Our national temple of liberty is threatened with ruin. Why? Because asa 
nation we have sinned, and as nations lave vo existence beyond time, national 
sins bring national punishments ; ours is upon us, Slavery is the sia for which God * 
now calls us to account. Letus putawaythe evil thing. Asthe South has appealed 
to arms for the purpose of defending this institution, we have no course left us but 
to conquer a peace, and by the help of God drive this plague-spot from the land. 


Soon after the opening of the war, when so many were 
calling for peace, he preached from Tsaiah xxxit: 17 —* The 
work of righteousness shall be peace.” 


Slavery is the cause of this war, let the North or South say what they will. 
The abolitionists are no more the cause of this war than the man who calls '* Stop 
thief!" is the eause of, or responsible for, a riot which may be raised in order to 
release said criminal, Slavery is a sin, so if we desire peace and the favor of God, 
We must put away aff sin, 

We hear many say, '* Has God no other way by which to purge this nation but 
by so much bloodshed? Yes, he hag many ways, but this is the way chosen by the 
South, So in this case we must auswer a fool according to his folly. The South 
has assumed the emblem and character of the serpent, and tell me, if you can, 
who is to blame should it meet a serpent's fate. 

“Should we not pray for peace 7? Yes, and labor for it, conquer it, and thereby 
prove to the workl that we are a nation of sharp eyes, clear heads, strong arms, 
and true, brave hearts. 

No rest, then, vill this is done, aud traitors are taught that treason is death, 


Extract from a sermon preached by Reverend E. J. Monta- 
gue, pastor of the Congregational Church in Oconomowoe, 
April 28th, 1861, from the text, Matthew x: 34: 


This strange state of things follows immediately after the most earnest, united, 
and believing prayer for the nation that probably was ever offered. Christian 
people at the North have prayed, for these years past. for the country, for our 
rolers, and for deliverance from national sins, in a manner and Spirit altogether 
unusual. In thousands of sanctuaries on Sabbath days, in daily and weekly 
prayer-nectings, in tens of thousands of fautilies und closets, have earnest and con- 
tinual prayers been offered to the God of our fathers that he would interpose for 
our deliverance in a time when human wisdom lias failed, # # * + 

We have expected ‘answers of peace," but Ho is answering vs as he has often 
answered the prayers of his people, ' by terrible things in righteousness." We 
ought to understand that there are worse evils for a nation to suffer than war in 
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defence of righteous principle and just government. Anarchy and treason stalking 
abroad unchecked are worse: social and political corruption, sapping the very 
foundations of government, is worse : high-handed wrong, sanctioned by Jaw, and 
wrought into the very fabric of society, is worse, We ought not to be surprised 
therefore, that God is answering the prayers of his people in the present manner. 

The ong sole cause of the present terrible collision ts slavery, and especially the 
demand, not only that it shall exist in the States chousing to have it, but that the 
Government of the United States shall be administered in its interests. And 
because this demand has been resisted by the people in a lawful manner —not by 
violence, but peaceably, at the polls—anarehy and treason have madly determined 
to dismember the republic. It has been the growing sentiment of the people that 
the system of slavery is one great moral wrong, inconsistent with the spirit of our 
free instivotions, and contrary to the spiritof the gospel of Jesus Clrist. And this 
sentiment has spoken out at length ia authoritative tones through the ballot-box, 
saying, ‘* This government shall be administered henceforth iu the interests of free- 
dom, and not of slavery: slavery mnust be an institution of the Stare, and not of 
the nation: it must stay at home: it shall not be allowed to spread itself over the 
broad domain of our republic, wherever it may choose to go."" And who will say 
that this voice of the people is not the voice of God, ag it certainly is the voice of 
humanity, of justice, and of patriotism? 


Reverend A. C. Manwell, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
at Racine, April 28th : 


Let it not be said that thoughts like these are prostitutions of the pulpit, or 
deviations fram our sacred oficial character. Itis as much the duty of the Christian 
minister to love his country, to pray for her rulers, and to teach the people their 
duty to government, 4% to perform any other part of bis work. We pity the min- 
ister who is so coward’y as not to speak for his country and Constitution, wader 
which be enjors religious freedom. We come forward, noi for party. We come 
forward because we believe it to be the duty of every goud citizen, in the present 
critical and alarming cireumstances of the country, because it were treason nut to 
apeak. We speak hecause it is the cause of patriotism, It is the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, It is the cause of that Christian liberty transmitted to us 
by our ancestors, and purchased with their blood. Wo must speak. Treason is in 
open rebellion against the best government the sun ever shone upon, The glorious 
flag of my country is torn down by ruthless hands and trails in the dust! 


Reverend D. C. Curtiss, in the Congregational Church, at 
Fort Atkinson, April 28th, from Joshua v: 13—15: 


Tf the rebellion which has spring up against the Government of these Unitea 
States is wrong, then we must believe it to be the will of the Lord that it should be 
suppressed, and that the sword, whieh he bas put into the hand of the magistrate 
for such a purpose, should be used, and used asa soln trast which cannot be 
put off In the discharge of this duty the whole country must safer. So docs a 
whole family suffer when a rebellious son is brought to punishment ; so does the 
whole man suffer when the surgeon's knife is put into the diseased limb. But all 
such suffering is for the good that is to come but of it, Good will come out of this 
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war ifthe hand of God is seen and properly acknowledged. It will be like the 
purifier's fire and the fuller's soap to the nation, purging out existing evils, humbling 
it before God, and bringing about a better state of things. But if God is not 
suitably acknowledged we may expect our troubles to multiply, till the Govern- 
ment fulls to pieces and the Union into fragments, 

Let us, then. in the opening of this strife, humble ourselves before God, con- 
fessing our individual sing and our sins as a people, and do what we have to do in 
the matter as a solemn religious duty. Let us see, in that Providence which has 
brought things to this pass and us to the eve of war, what Joshua saw in the form 
ofa man—a divine messenger, with a drawn sword in his hand—and put, as it 
were, the shoes from off our feet, knowing that the ground we stand on is holy, 


Reverend E. G. Miner, of Whitewater, May 5th, from 
Psalm ii: 3: 


But, fellow citizens and brethren in this sacred cause, it is a dangerous thing to 
trample wpen liberty. It cannot dic, and will avenge. This work of our enemies 
will recoil upon their own heads, and at no distant day. Our loyal people are 
veady for the defenee, Never before has 4 aoation witnessed such spontaneous 
uprising. The fate of our Massachusetts men at Baltimore, on the 19th of April, 
1861, tells of ultimate vietory as certainly as the batule of Lexington did on the 19th 
of Apri}, 1775. The events of the last month have rekindled that old spirit of 
freedom, The signs of the hour are not equivocal. We already seo we are a 
united people, and our Tnion is our strength. And more than this, our cause 
ig righteous, and the God of righteousness loves it and sanctions it, And “if God 
be for us, who can be againstus?? * * * * 

The movement of the world is toward that for which we ti¢ht ; and this terri- 
tory, on which the seeds of liberty have been so thickly sown, is not now going 
back to years of despotism and darkness, God means not this. God means that 
the harvest-song of freedom shall be sung in this ‘and, and by the voices of all the 
people. 


Reverend J. Silsby, at Prairie du Sac, May Sth, from Pro- 
verbs xiv: 34: 


Let us be wise to discern the signs of the times, Let us not walk in sparks 
of our own kindling, but Ict us follow where God leads. ‘I'he present attitude 
of the public raind is truly a miraculous result. Old questions that had foated upon 
the surfice of Ulinus, as of apparent moment, are entirely swallowed up by the 
great issue that God in his providence lias sprung upon us. The deep current of 
honest patriotism that, thank God, yet wella from the heart of the great mass of the 
people of all partics, is now reached by a great question that overbears all party 
issues, leaving only here and there a solitary individual who inay be yet unable to 
escape old entanglements. ‘The beurts of the children of men are in God’s hands, 
Let us reverently follow where he leads. He has promised to make crooked wars 
straight before us, and to cause the light to shine more and more unto the perfect 
day. The multitudes of the faithful all over the North are pledges of God's favor, 
and if the present exigency be bravely met, our future duties will be made plain in 
due time, 
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Reverend John C. Sherwin, of West Salem, preached at the 
request, and in the presence, of the La Crosse Light Guards, 
on the Sabbath preceding their departure, early in May. In 
his introduction he said : 


It is with a sad spirit, my friends, that I am here this morning to address you. 

Tam sad because there is an occasion for your military services in defending the 
honor and the /aws of your country. I amsad because the separation trom your 
intimate friends, caused by this ready response to @ call of duty, may be, as is often 
the case in the strife of battle, a final separation. I am sad, too, and most of 
all, because the serviee to which you are called is a death-strugyle of brothers with 
brothers. You are to defend the laws of your country against the force of those 
who have, for eighty years, been ready with you to maintain them inviolate against 
any foreign usurpation. Every thoughtful patriot must feel sad as he thinks of the 
present distracted state of his country. But there is hope, There is great signifi- 
cance in the rapid merging of party distinctions into a strong Union sentiment—a 
determination to maintain the Constitution, and the oneness of the whole country. 


Reverend H. H. Benson preached, by request, to the 
“ Miners’ Guards,” at Mineral Point, May 5th, from Romans 
xiii: 12: 


The principle involved on the part of the Government in this contest is one of 
self-defence. Our Government is the attacked and injured party. It has borne 
with the greatest patience wrongs and injuries, hoping for a return to reason and 
duty on the part of the offenders. This forbearance has only been made an occasion 
of still more exorbitant demands, till war has actually been commenced against iv. 

But our cause is a righteous one, and we may expect the blessing of Heaven on 
our efforts, We may justly look for the sympathy and prayers of good men throughout 
the world for our success. I know that many are filled with fear as they look upon 
the future of our country, and see our political heavens gathering blackness. Trials 
still greater may be before us; yet I believe the nation will successfully mect and 
overcome them all, T trust, still, that brighter and better days are before our 
nation, and the whole of it as a united nation. What is a principle or government 
good for that cannot endure trial? 

You ure preparing to discharge a solemn duty. You are to aid in protecting 
the Government of the nation, and, it may be, your friends, your families, and 
your firesides, You may therefore ask and hope for the blessing of God on your 
efforts, Be assured that many who remain behind will not forget to pray for 
you, 


Reverend ©. ©. Cadwell, of Bloomfield, May 5th, from 
Judges xx: 27, 28: 


And since the trump has been sounded in Zion, and the men of Israel are 
gathered to the high places of the nation, does not God say to us, go up? Yes! 
and this is more distinct, if possible, than was that given to our fathers of tho 
Revolution. Our response to that call should be, not the instinct of animal nature 
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glirred by the trump of battles, not the enthusiasm of passion aroused by appeals to 
honor and bravery, not fore the lofty sentiment of patriotism kindled by the peril 
of our native land, not the spirit of revenge against base and cowardly ontrages ; 
but a deep-seated purpose to honor Gor, and to bless humanity hy defending those 
yreat principles which regulate society and bless the nations of the earth. And 
this we may do rightly against orgauized injustice and wrong, vaunting itself in 
trewson and ervel war, These are sentiments which lie above the region of selfigh- 
ness—ini the atrnusyhere of philanthrophy and benevolence, 


"Reverend J. C. Robbins, at the Spring-street Methodist 
Church, Milwaukee, May 12th, from Daniel vy ; 25--28: 


1, God hath numbered the Southern Confeceraey and finished it, 2, It is 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 3. It is to be divided and given back 
to the Quion, 


On July 20th, 1862, from Jonah i: 15: 


1. The passengers and crew on Jonah’s vessel became frightened. 2. They 
threw overboard the freight. 3, They held a prayer meeting. 4, Searched for 
the cause of the storm. 5. Tried to row to the shore with Jonah on board. 6. 
Hell another prayer meeting, 7. Threw Jonah overbourd and saved the ship. 

AppPLicatton —1. Our Government became frightened, 2. Tried to lighten the 
ship of state hy a compromise, through a committee of thirty-three, 3, Held Presi- 
dent Lincoln's prayer meeting. 4, Searched for the cause of the storm, 5, Tried 
to row ashore with slavery on board, 6. Held another prayer meeting. 7. Will 
be obliged to put slavery overboard to save the ship of state. 

Lesson -—Fear God rather than man. 


Reverend 8, A. Dwinnell, Congregationalist, of Reedsbu 
in May, 1861, from Judges xx: 23: 


rg, 


In a war like the present, begun by the rebels to Strengthen and perpetuate 
slavery, itis clearly the duty of the President of the United States to exercise his 
war power, and proclaim liberty thraughont all the land. There is no national 
safety while slavery exists. Retributive justice will follow us, Our iramediate duty 
is to break every yoke, and let the oppressed go free. The cries of the slave have 
entered the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth —their prayer “ How long. O Lord, holy 
aml troe, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood {"! has been heard in heaven, 
and God hag come down to deal with us. Our ouly safety is in obeying him, 


Reverend L, Clapp, Congregationalist, of Wauwatosa, in 
June, 1861, from Micah vi: 2: 


The Lord hath a controversy with his poople. Lo! when he riseth up the 
mountains tremble, and the hillssmoke, Ttis a day portentous and gloomy ; the lurid 
battle clouds are fying north and south; a Sreat crisis is upon us; the foundations 
are breakivog up, Shall we not view passing events in the light of God's Word 
the key to the book of his Providence? It interprets the events of to-day, which ace 
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soon to pass into history. Now we know that the Bible, from one end to the other, 
is like a constant blaze of lightning against oppression, In the time of national 
convulsion and civil war, I, in this sacred place, do solemuly declare that slavery 
is responsible for this war; that there is no way for Ue present Government of the 
nation to avoid the contest except by sacrificing Ue rights and liberties of the whole 
people to anarchists and despots, and provoking the hot vengeance of the Almighty 
against us. 

But the country is not ready yet to say the word, that slavery must die. The 
Government hesitates, considering that the majoriwy of the people are net pre- 
pared to fight against the real cause of all our troubles. Thos God has a controversy 
with us, because, though slavery is seeking our lives, we ure tender of its life, 
and mean carefully to spare the old serpent, and only prevent its destroying the 
Union just yet. 

I do not doubt that God is greatly pleased to see the grand uprising of the 
country to sustain its Government. If we expect God to help us, let us not refuse 
to avail ourselves of this glorious providential opportunity to rid ourselves and our 
children, and our insane brethren at the South and their children, of the blighting 
curse of slavery. 


Reverend H. C. Tilton, then Presiding Elder of the Janes- 
ville District of the Wisconsin Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, addressed a meeting of citizens at the Court 
Tlouse of that city, on the Monday evening following the born- 
bardment of Fort Sumter, and made this remark: 


Whatever our party relations or our views of slavery, there being no justiGeation 
for this assault on the Government, it becomes the duty of every citizen to sustain 
the Government, even at the cost of his fortune and his life. To doubt of the right 
of Government to protect its own life is treason. And I sow predict that this 
rebellion will be utterly crushed, and that the Government will come through the 
storm strengthened, and will then be better prepared to maintain its proud position 
among the nations of the carth. 


On Sabbath evening, June 2d, by invitation of several 
leading citizens of Janesville, he preached in the Methodist 
Church, from Rornans xiii: 1—7, on the * Philosophy of the 
Rebellion,” and said: 


I have now shown you that to commit or to fwfend to commit crime, or to 
apologize for those who do so, debauches the character, and this holds true of 
States, The South, having so long committed a crime against God and humanity, 
and our national authorities having so long cither winked at or aided In that crime, 
political depravity is the result, and the rebellion comes as its legitimate out- 
growth. 

T have also shown you that concessions to injustice never satisfy, but increase 
its demands, I have shown in how many instances we have compromised with 
the South, each time sacrificing the rights of man and the honor of the nation, 
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The South, emboldened by such uniform liberality, finally took the angel of liberty 
by the throat and demanded her virtue or her life. 

I have further shown you that the commission of crime against innocence in- 
duces hatred of the party wronged. This explains the deep malignity of the South 
against the negro, the ‘Yankees,’ aud the Government, And as the contest in- 
teusifies, that malignity will deepen into a barbarism of the most diabolical char- 
acter, 


On June 16th, Reverend William E. Merriman preached to 
a very large audience in the Presbyterian Church, in Green 
Bay, from Psalms Ixxxiii: 5: 


1, Secession is rebellion. It is founded on no legal right: the Union is not a 
partnership of States bound together by a compact, but a nation. It is constituted 
auation by the Constitution, and that which constitutes it does not, and cannot, 
provide for its dissolution, 2, This rebellion cannot he justified by the right of 
revolution. 3. The suecessfal secession of the slave States would endanger nation- 
ality, liberty, and every liuman interest in the remainder of the nation, 

But secession is supported by arms, and can be resisted only by arms, War is 
a dread resort; our country oust not take the sword without a righteous cause. 
But the defence of our nationality is a sufficient justification; not hecause mere 
nationality is the chief interest in the contest—for hnman organizations, in church 
and state, are valuable only as they accord with the plans of God, aud promote 
liberty, righteousness, religion, and all the great interests of humanity — but 
because onr nation is committed to these interests, has them all to sustain in this 
very contest, and will subserve them better when it is ended. The welfare of man- 
kind is identified with our nation in this conflict, It is not a quarrel of States over 
some minor interest, or au effort to divide the nation and establish a new ono. It 
is a conflict of principles. What is the real cavse of the war? It is said that it 
sprang from false and pernicious notions of State rights, or from the ambition and 
disappointment of Southern political leaders, or from the success of a party to which 
the South gras opposed. But these are only pertinents of the case, or the inci- 
dental canses ; when we go to the root of the matter, it ig wranifest that the real 
cause, the canse of causes, is slavery. 


On June 23rd, Reverend E. D, Underwood, pastor of the 
Baptist Church of Wauwatosa: 


Ten years ago this very month I preached to you from this desk, from the text, 
‘*On the side of the oppressor there was power.’' (Ecclesiastes iv: 1.) It was 
then shown that also on the side of the oppressed there was power —a power hold- 
ing to a rigid accountability every oppressing community—a power in the voice 
of history calling the nation to Ninevch's remedy, “Repent !' and if we would 
escape the judgment denounced, to break every yoke. 

But if this remedy should be cast aside, a strict and impartial rendering will be re- 
quired. God has seen the bluod and life of the slave, as they have been drawn from 
him by the power of the oppressor, But why recall these things at the present hour? 
It is to correct what appears to me to be a misapprehension of the demands of the 
hour. With others, I then thought that the death of this great national sia would 
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come down over all the land like the light of the morning, first changing into glory 
the hill-top, and then filling every valley. We thought of and prayed only for 
repentance, and that God, who loves to be merciful, would come down in a jubilee 
of freedom throughout all the land. But the hour of repeptanee given was not 
improved. The time of reckoning is come, and war is uponus. And now two 
things must be taken into account, 1st, Let it be settled that this war and slavery 
will end at the same time, and the difference is this—if we prosecute the war 
with this in view, I am full of hope that I shall live to see a free press, a free 
gospel, and free schools in every State of the Union; but if on the principle that 
slavery shall be saved, slavery will perish, for God has not drawn the sword in 
vain, but the Union will perish with it. 2d, The character and continuance of 
this war are not to be measured wholly by numbers or resources on the one or the 
other side, but by the sum of God's reckoning with us. Measnre the uutold rmillions 
due and withheld from the slave —a witness against us. Measure the grief: of but 
one family under the sting of the lash, or the forced separation of husband and wife, 
mothers and children, endowed with all the noble and tender sensibilities of your own 
natures, then multiply this by thousands, until the catalogue numbers four millions 
of our common brotherhood —and this witnesses against us. For these things an 
atonement must be made, * * * * Clonds ani darkness drape the future. To 
go back is ruin — on either side there is no escape —to stand still, we cannot. The 
crimson sea must be crossed. On the other side is sunshine and triumph, for io 
this sea shall be swallowed up for ever slavery and rebellion | 


July 2ist, Reverend H. Foote, of Waukesha, from Isaiah 
xx: 11; 


Awong all the wars of ancient or modern times, I read of none like this It 
was so unprovoked, commenced by those to whom were committed our highest 
trusts ; commenced by plundering our treasury, our arsenals, and all our govern- 
mental property upon which they could lay their hands, Its preliminaries had 
been carried on for months under the guise of friendship, its traitorous meshes 
being wound around oflicera in the army and navy, in the cabinet, and on the 
judicial bench. It had poisoned alsa the fountain-heads of thought, and feeling, 
and patriotism, among the leading men at the South, and prepared the masses, 
trained under the blighting influences of slavery, for bandits and highwaymen, and 
blood-thirsty monsters, And then the blow has been aimed at the existence of the 
best nation on the globe, one which Providence had raised up to perform # mission 
second to none since the ereation. The eyes of oppressed millions in the old world 
were turned to us aa models; hoary-headed tyranny grew pale at onr prosperity, 
and the cause of human freedom throughout the world seemed wrapped up in the 
problem here being solved. The blow which those rebels are now striking is 
aimed not against Abraham Lincoln, or the party which placed him in power, nor 
yet simply at the Constitution and flag which have so long protected them; but it is 
a blow struck at the heart of liberty, an insane and demoniac effort made to place 
freedom under the heel of slavery, and to inaugurate a despotism such as pevor 
before cursed our world. 


July 28th, Reverend C. D. Pillsbury, Methodist, preached in 
Racine a sermon, afterward published : 
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No human power ean hush this storm. It is a war of the very elements, Light 
is contending with darkness, Truth ig battling with error. Freedom is resisting 
twranny. Crashed rights are rising and grappling with the oppressor. Our plains may 
be whitened with bones, and our rivers way be tinged with bload! but this storm will 
sweep ou, regarding neither the sighs of the living nor the groans of the dying. * * 

When the Government is induced, honestly and frankly, to confess the real 
cause of our present calamities, and boldly and firmly resolves to put away the evil, 
and public sentiment is brought to sustain the Government, the great battlo will 
lave been fuught, and this position will be reached. ‘There is @ God in the 
heavens! His hand was visible around Fort Sumter, and when that fort fell, His 
fingers produced harmony among discordant Northern nerves, His hand still 
guides the war-cloud that hangs over this land. If necessary, He will intensify 
Northern feeling, and warm up Northern blood, by a repetition of Manassas cal- 
amities, 

This is the day of our nation’s trial. Dark clouds hang over us, and storms are 
gathoring over us thick and fast, Sealed orders are issued from Heaven, The 
highways upon which we march are new and glrange to us; We may not see the 
end; we cannot number the steps, count the cost, nor measure the blood required to 
reach it. But let us recognize our divine commander, listen to his voiee in the 
darkest hour, and obey his orders in the fiercest of the cuntlict. The plans of 
Heaveu will open as tue colurn moves op, 


Rev. E. D. Seward, in July, at Lake Mills, from 2 Chronicles, 
xiii: 18: 


Thug the children of Israel were brought under at that time ; aud the children of 
Judah prevailed, because they relied on the Lard God of their fathers. Consider 
the revolt of the ten tribes uuder Jeraboam, aml lis master stroke of policy in setting 
aside a part of the Mosaic Law, erecting golden calves, ordaining priests, and 
appointing now feasts to keep his people from going up to Jerusalem to worship ! 

This vietory and the cause assigned, are full of signiticance to us at this erisis in 
our national affairs. Isracl and Tndah had a common history, a common religion, 
& common origin; 30 have we, North and South, We stood together in our weak- 
ness and became powerful: social ties, commercial interests, and lines of travel 
making us every year more truly one and inseparable. Why then, upon the eighty- 
fifth auniversary of our independence, are nearly 500,000 men under arms, pot to 
repel a foreign foe, but to secure or avert the breaking up of the Government of 
these United States? The truo lovers of their country and its tree institutions did 
not provoke the contest. No Southern State had been robbed of a dollar or a 
right. Butas Jeroboam, when he could not be king where Rehoboam reigned, 
cried, To your tents, O Israel,’ and set up a new kingdom ; 80 the slave power, 
defeated at the polls, resolved to rule by fair means or foul ; seceding peaceably if 
they could—forcibly, if they must ! 


On September 8th, 1861, Reverend Henry Stone, minister 
of the Unitarian Society, of Fond du Lac, from 1 Samuel 
xxx 24: 


What shall they who guard the fireside and the family do, in order that they 
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may deserve an equal share with those who ward off, or repel, the danger, long 
ere it reach that heart at which it strikes; for it is not merely at the life of the 
loyal soldier that the armed rebel strikes, in his blind and wicked madness; but 
it is at the very centre and heart of the life of civilization and truth itself. It is not 
againet this or that administration. or this or that man engaged in defending his 
country, that this base conspiracy which now shakes the land is organized and 
upheld ; itis against the existence of all thase things which have made humanity 
nobler and mankind wiser, anil nature itself kinder and more fruitful, that this 
gigantic evil—breathing out fire, aud threatening despotism—now rears its snaky 
head, oe & 


Reverend A. 8, Allen, pastor of the Congregational Church 
at Black Earth, was one of the early preachers ayuinst slavery. 
He was taught the anti-slavery doctrine by his father, and 
taught it to his own children, On the occasion of the national 
fast, September 26th, 1861, from Jonah 3: 5: 


The cause for which we contend is a just one. It will assuredly triumph. Free- 
dom will come to the oppressed, whether by the action of the President, Congress, 
or the army, or in spite of all these, and over the ruin of those who stand in the 
way. Iam not prepared to blame our President, or his Cabinet, for the action on 
the Proclamation of Fremontin Missouri ; yet I think it was a mistake, and we are 
now suffering for it, and we shall have to suffer more until there is a retraction of 
the error. I cannot see but that that proclamation was in perfect agreement with 
the epirit, if not with the very letter, of the act of Congress confiscating tho 
property of rebels. 


Reverend Alfred C. Lathrop, in the Congregational Church 
at Westfield, on Thanksgiving Day, November 28th, trom 
Colossians iii: 15: 


The fearful storm is growing heavier, darker, and broader every day, threaten- 
ing the overthrow and ruin of our beloved country. God evidently has a contro- 
versy with us, and it may end only in the destruction of our pation, as of others 
in “ays of yore. Many may think we have little oceusion for thanksgiving in the 
midst of the severe trials that have come upon us, Providence seems to present a 
picture that has a forbidding phase, that shows a dark broadside to us. When we 
look at these things alone, we may bo ready to say with Mayor Wood, of New 
York city, ‘* There is little to be thankful for at this time." But let us remember, 
while we behold and bewail these things, that they are by no means equal to our 
just deserts, 

There is another and brighter side to the picture held to our sorrowing eyes by 
divine Providence. We have long looked on the dark side, let us contemplate the 
sunny side. We should be grateful that our trials are no greater, and that the 
scone may soon be changed, The blackest storm has a bright side to it, where the 
sun shines fair, We may not only see the silver lining and golden fringes of the 
storm-cloud, but as it passes see the other side, and on it betiold the matchless, 
the many-hued bow of promise, all the more brilliant and beautiful because of the 
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retiring storm. The darkest clouds often have loop-holes—openings through which 
may be seen the fair blue sky, the smiling sun, and pencil rays streaming down, 
lighting up bere and there the shaded landscape. 


Reverend W. G. Bancroft, at Stevens’ Point, in the autumn 
of 1861; 


I believe this government was raised up for grand providential purposes, and 
that God will hold us responsible for the maintenance of this government in its 
freedom and itsunity, Because slavery, *‘ the sum of all villainies,’' has been toler- 
ated so long, and because that great principle embodied in our Constitution, ‘* that 
all men were created equal,’' has, by the massez, been either unheeded or totally 
denied; Gad, after long forbearance, seeing no fruit of repentance, at last let fall 
his chastening rod, by permitting the outbreaking of this unholy rebellion. It 
behooves us now to put away this great evil, this aceursed sin of slavery, from 
among us, humbly to confess our sins, and trustingly look to him for direction in 
this great crisis. 

If we of the North fulfill our obligations as citizens, give our hearty support to 
the Administration, rally with true patriotism around the standard of our country, 
earnestly look to od to direct in all our national councils, and fuithfully trust him 
for success, we shall ere long rejoice to know that this accursed thing is removed 
from our land, witness the foal triumph of our army and navy, and be able to 
bequeath to posterity a land—not in uame only, but in fact—a land of '* Liberty and 
Union.” 


Reverend N. D. Graves, of Beloit, in December, from Isaiah 
xliv: 17: 


It is the unnaturalness and wickedness of the rebellion that makes the war so 
terrible—our foes are those of our own household. A revolt in heaven could be 
no more unnatural, It is this that deepens the stain upon the soul of the leaders in 
this plot against the life of the nation. And surely there must be some where in 
the hidden mystery of God's avenging providence, bolts heated with ynusual wrath, 
with which he willin due time smite the wretches. ‘* Let death seize upon them; 
let them go down quickly into hell, for wickeduess is in their dwelling.” 


Reverend William HT, Sampson, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in 1861, at Racine: 


The war is a conflict between the aristocracy and the republicanism of our 
country—between monarchical and free institutions. The States now free were 
settled by the enterprising, energetic Teutons, of the Puritan stamp, They pre- 
ferred their own free labor to slave labor, yielded to the convictions of right, and 
made early arrangements to liberate the slaves entailed upon them at the organiza- 
tion of our Government, They demonstrated the nobility of labor, and the superi- 
ority of truly republican institutions, On the other hand, the South was settled by 
the descendants of aristocratic families, and not having wealth sufficient to sustain 
them in idleness, they depended on their slaves to support them. The prosperity 
of the North, the triumph of freedom, was encroaching upon them ; had already 
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destroyed their prestige of power, and their treason was the result of a determi- 
nation to maintain their ancestral aristocracy. 


Reverend Professor J. Emerson, of Beloit College, on Feb- 
ruary 28th, 1862, delivered an address (afterward published) 
before the “Archean Union” of that institution, on “ Our 
Nation,’ and near the close said: 


How to be true to our principles at home is now, as it always has been, and 
always will be, the great and difficult problem. Low to do justice to that race 
which is lifting to us that appeal, ‘‘Am I not aman anda brother?" in all the 
associations which God has placed us to work out this experiment of a free govern- 
ment, is a question which has engaged the earnest study of the wisest, and the 
earnest prayer of the best, since we were @ uation. There are very many men, 
and very many women, who see through it all, and are consumed with impatience 
because our Statesmen do not see through it too, and cut the Gordian knot with 
the sword. But we must be content to wait. The cause in which is the heart 
alike of God and of man is 4 eafe cause ; and if God can wait as well as work, 80 
may we, In the mean time, it isa great thing for usto know, and forthe world to 
see, that this great nation is laboring through this great war, simply because there 
was in it an honest heart, which would not be false to the cause of man. We 
must labor through to the deliverance in the way that God leads us. Let us bear 
the burden with all consideration for the slow judgments, the fears, the errors, 
even the faults of one another, Meanwhile let the world reproach us as well as 
praise us. It may not be best that they should exercise for us that forbearance 
which we ought to feel for one another. Let them show us our faults. Let them 
strike us wheresoever we are tender. It is fair that they should require that the 
nation which is to lead them all should be a perfect nation. 


Reverend A, B. Green, minister of the Baptist Church, 
preached at Eau Claire, just after General Pope’s retreat in 
Virginia, in 1862, from Romans viii: 31, making his subject, 
“The Battle-cry of God’s Elect ;” 


That cry should be the nation’s. It should even now come from every patriot 
heart. The proof of safety to the people of God is not always in present pros- 
perity ; not wholly in military achievements now. ‘'t Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth."" The prosperity of the wicked was too painful for David until he 
went into the sanctuary of God. Then he cried, ‘Surely thou didst set them in 
slippery places.’ God's chosen wandered forty years in the wilderness. Our foes 
are wrong, and have been from the beginning; hence God is for us. 


Reverend D. H. Muller, Methodist, a native of Maryland, 
but an intense loyalist, on a national fast day in 1862, in the 
city of Oshkosh ; 


Every nation bas a mission to perform. As nations increase in wealth and 
power they assume airs, and through vanity and selfishness prove faithless to their 
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trust. In our hands God has placed all that is dear to Christianity, liberty and 
humavity. We have boasted of our birth, growth, strength, and glory, Let us 
not forget Lat these blessings were conferred to be used for these principles, now 
at stake, Called to expend our treasures of blood and money, let us not withhold 
eivier, until the supremacy of the Government is established, and the wrongs that 
call upon us these evils shall be redressed ; when the surging waves of enslaved 
humanity, that bave lashed and struggled for two centuries, shall be hushed by the 
voice of justice, speaking for this nation, according rights denicd to them—then, 
and then only, may we expect deliverance from Llim who winks not at unrighteous- 
ness. 


Reverend Samuel Fallows, who was subsequently chaplain 
of the Thirty-second Regiment, Licutenant-Colonel of the 
Fortieth, and Colonel of the Forty-ninth, in July, 1862, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Oshkosh : 


The sacramentwn of the Roman soldier must now interpret the meaning of our 
sacrament—the highest selfsacrilica for ovr country's good. With one hand upon 
the altar of his country, the other uplifted to leaven, he sware by him that sat 
upon the (rmpian mount eternal fidelity to the State, So we, before our country’s 
altar, calling upon a mightier than Jove to witness our vow, swear unfaltering 
allegiance to the Jand of ovr adoption and birth. 

Until the last vestige of this rebellion is wiped out we must not give up the 
struggle. If need be, ministers and jmermbers must enter the militant ranks, Our 
pulpit may have to be the seat of war—our auditors the rebellious South—the 
sinuzing of our choir the battle-ery of freedom—our prayers the skfward rocket and 
the whizzing shell—our sermons the sharp and piercing bullet, and our benediction 
the bending of the forest of glistening steel, and the resistless charge of the bay- 
ouet. 


Reverend Joseph H. Towne, D. D., pastor of the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Milwaukee, on the Thanksgiving day of 
1862, preached from Leviticus xxiii: 39, a sermon (afterward 
published), on “The Harvest Festival,” and in speaking of the 
state of the country, said: 


But it is a war not of our initiating. On the part of our enemies, it ig a war 
without the semblance of an apology. For the sake of peace and fraternal amity, 
we had made concessions, until nothing was left us to concede but our very man- 
hood. We may thank God that we did not yield that, Indeed it is fearful to 
think what might have been the consequences, if the ‘policy of compromise had 
further prevailed, and thus afforded tine fora proud, insolent, oppressive oligarchy 
to mature their conspiracy. We might then have witnessed the Union broken in 
pieces like brittle glass, and the stars fall on the earth even as a fig-tree casteth 
her untimely figs. If the confict between slavery and freedom was inevitable, it 
could lardly Luve come in a time more fayorable to us. 
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Reverend H. M. Robertson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Fond du Lac, preached at a Union meeting on Fast 
Day, September 27th, 1861, from Exodus xxxii ; 26—28: 


Shame on those who at such time would weaken the energies of the pation by 
craven cries of peace, when we all know there ean be no peace but at the price of 
dishonor and ruin. Shame on those who would distract and agitate and draw 
away attention by side issues and unnecessary complications, or who would sacri- 
fice the best interests of their country to their own petty quarrels or the strifes of 
personal ambition for place and power. 

I believe, ag firmly ay 1] believe there isa sun in heaven, that the first canvon 
ball that struck the walls of Fort Sumter, struck the death knell of American 
slavery ; and [am glad it was not Northern abolitionism but Southern fanaticiam 
that fired that cannon, They have the responsibility of beginning the contest and 
they must abide the issue — what that issue shall be, cannot be doubtful. Slavery 
underlies this contlict, and it will be erushed to death in the struggle. If this war 
is prosecuted vigorously and successfully, slavery will surcly go down before the 
advancing columns of the Northern army, like the prairie grass belure the autumnal 
fires—and there I am willing to leave it. 


Reverend J. W. Ilealy, of the Tlanover Street Congrega- 
tional Church, Milwaukee, in a sermon in 1861, on the justice 
of defensive war, said: 


Tf resistance were ever right, then is ours the cause of God. Upon its issue is 
hinged the fate of our churches and free schools, free speech and unfettered 
thought, 4 pure Protestantism and the glorious experiment of a Republican yovern- 
ment. It is an issue that attracts the anxious gaze of nations across the waters, and 
upon it is hinged material destinies, [fof Gad, let our sympathies cluster around 
it, let our prayers be uplifted for it, and Jet us bend willingly to the sacrifice, and 
bear the burdens it imposes. 


Reverend F. B, Doe, pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Appleton, August 3rd, 1862, when there was pressing 
demand for more soldiers, said: 


This rebellion can only be put down by military force, If one has the qualities 
of a good soldier, he should be willing to go, and to go at once. He need not stop 
for the harvest. Let those of us attend to that who are not fit for soldiers, If bis 
father is dead, he need not stop to bury him. Let that be done by others. There 
isa higher and more pressing duty—to volunteer in the serviee of your country, 
The wife must freely give up her lushand, and the mother herson. If you are 
not fit to go yourself. then the duty is laid upon you to put somebody olse in your 
place, and to urge and help as many as possible to answer to the call. 


Reverend George P. Dissmore, on Thanksgiving, November 
27th, 1862, at Viroqua: 


‘As 4 nation wo are not innocent in this matter. Our fathers trusted in God— 
made public declarations, committing themselves fully on the side of truth, justice, 
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and equality. These national acts have been repudiated—we have suffered our 
hearts to deceive us—we have despised the higher law. Justice is but a name, 
Truth we have wrested from its base, that it may cover our pollution and sin, We 
have trusted in an arm of fesh, Now is the time of judgment, of chustisement, of 
civil war. Many have already fallen, and moistened the earth with their blood, 
Yer there is hope—there isa promise. Let us look, then, not at the graves of 
those patriot dead, nor at those living ranks of valiant, brave men, nor to our navy 
or munitions of war; but to God. And by an eye of faith we may see, beyond this 
gloom, this death, the resurrection morn, when these scenes of suffering and sorrow 
shall have wrought our nation’s purification, 


Reverend John Gridley, of Kenosha, had previously and 
repeatedly preached on the war and rebellion, but on Thanks- 
giving Day, November 27th, 1862, he spoke from Acts xvii: 
28, James i: 7, and Psalms exviii: 1: 


The rebellion itself, as stupendous and gigantic as it is, may truthfully be inter- 
preted a blessing. It arrests and calls the attention of the country to an enormous 
evil—the evil of slavery; its power, its rapid extension, its arrogant demands, 
the multiplication of its viclims, the increasing and terrible guilt and responsibility 
of the nation in the toleration of it, the disgrace of it before the civilized world. 
My avowed opinion, in regard to the rebellion being 4 good, may appear absurd to 
some, and hence be scornfully denied. It is nevertheless a revealed principle of 
the divine government, as illustrated in both secular and sacred history. Ina resort 
to history, we shall see that no great good occurs under the divine arrangement, but 
throngh destructive providences. Instance—the deluge, the deliverance of Israel, 
the establishment of Israel in Palestine, the persecution of Christians under the 
Roman Emperors, the American Revolution, and the last I shall mention, though 
not least, the crucifixion of Christ. All these apparent evils eventuated in acknow- 
ledged good ! 

Now, so has this great rebellion already produced good results. It has demon- 
strated the lovalty of the Northern States, their patriotism, their resources, their 
strength, their wisdom of invention lo meet exigendies, The Northern States have felt 
almost nothing of the desolations of the war. We can also see what legitimate bless- 
ings are in store for us—the establishment of civil liberty, and the permanency ofa 
Republican government—the utter overtiirow of slavery ; and, finally, we shall 
take a prominent position among the nations of the earth ; we sball be able to 
radiate blessings upon the world—civil, political, religious, 


Reverend Charles L. Thompson, pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church of Janesville, in a sermon (afterward published) on 
Thanksgiving Day of 1854: 


It is not simply to preserve the Union that this war is waged, on the one hand, nor 
to conserve the institution of slavery that it is carried on, on the other. For under 
our Union lies a creat granite principle—the brotherhood of man, and for this we 
eontend. Under slavery lies 4 flat denial of this brotherhood, and for that denial 
rebels contend, and the armies of our country are the men on the chess-board 
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marshaled by these conflicting thoughts. Wherein now lies our confidence that 
from these fire-waves our country shall arise one and undivided? In the glorious 
fact that over the commotions of time the Lord rules in the interest of the brother- 
hood of man, and that we are struggling for that brotherhood ; that among the 
distorted visors of old federal monarchies (metallic faces of an older civilization) 
our Government, an unmasked child, gives to the world @ buman face—the clear, 
simple look of brotherhood. 


Professor Edward Searing, of Milton Academy, in an 
address on “ President Lincoln in History,” delivered June 
Ist, 1865, commenced : 


Four years ago last November, the nation had elected a President in accordance 
with the customary and time-honored provisions of the Constitution. The previous 
canvass had been somewhat unusually exciting, but no human being doubted the 
legitimacy of the election. Wheo the result was known, the people occupying 
one-hslf the national territory—a region more than four tinres the size of the French 
Empire—rose in open and defiant rebellion. They were twelve millions strong. 
They bad anticipated the movement ; had established concert of action ; and had, 
by previous control of the Government, silently withdrawn from the loyal part of 
the nation arms for their defence. They had seized all the Government forts, 
arsenals, and other property within their limits, and liad scattered the few Govern- 
* ment vessels to the four quarters of the globe, They were actuated by an alinost 
unanimous sentiment of bitter hatred, They possessed a warlike instead of & manu- 
facturing or commercial spirit. Their leaders were soldiers and statesmen of experi- 
ence and ability. Jealousy won for them the sympathy of other nations, hy whom 
our great experiment of self-government was now boldly and exultingly declared to 
be a fuilure. 


The Wisconsin Baptist State Convention, at its annnal 
meeting held at Racine, September 19th and 20th, 1861, unani- 
mously adopted a report presented by Reverend W. II. Bris- 
bane, of Madison, in which it was resolved: That in this 
national crisis it is the duty of all Christians to look to God 
for his interposition in putting down this unjustifiable and 
wicked rebellion; that it is their duty to sustain the President 
of the United States by their constant prayers, by their means, 
and, when necessary, with their lives; that slavery having 
wickedly drawn the sword to compel a change of the Consti- 
tution, in order to carry itself all over Mexico and Central 
America, if it shall utterly perish by the sword before this war 
terminates, it would be but the just jadgment of a righteous 
God, making even the wrath of man to praise him; that the 
time has come for the solution of the negro question, both of 
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race and condition; and that the Convention feel a profound 
sympathy for our enslaved countrymen, and recommend all 
Christians to make their condition the subject of earnest 
prayer to God, that he will remove all obstrnetions in the way 
of their deliverance from bondage, and elevate them to the 
condition where the gospel would place them. 

The Wisconsin Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, at its annual meeting, convened in Fond du Lae, 
September, 1861, resolved: That the war by some of the 
States against the Federal Government, grew out of dis- 
loyalty to truth, hatred of justice, and a desire for larger 
uberty in wickedness; that the disloyal States have never been 
improperly restrained by the Government; that they have 
been protected in their lawful interests; that they have 
received a large excess of the offices, honors, and pecuniary 
aubsidies of the Government; that the Government has dis- 
criminated in their favor, limiting and restraining the great 
principles of equal justice with respect to them; that the 
nation is hound by the interest of the race, and its own honor, 
and the divine honor, to suppress the revolt; and that we trust 
God will guide to such issues as will better prepare for the 
nation’s great mission under a code entirely just, and operating 
on a constituency EQUALLY and UNIVERSALLY FREE. 

The Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of Wiscon- 
sin, at its annual meeting, in Milwaukee, September 27th, and 
October 1st, inclusive, 1861, resolved: That we heartily and sor- 
rowtully recognize the justice of divine retribution now descend- 
ing with terrible power upon the nation; that we approve of the 
war waged by the Government for crushing the rebellion; 
that slavery is the real canse of the rebellion; that we regret 
the frequent and needless violations of the Sabbath on the 
part of the military leaders; that we desire to accept of no 
peace based upon a timid compromise with treason; and that 
all traitors have forfeited their lives by their crimes, and that 
it were a mercy to save their lives by wresting from their 
wicked grasp the suicidal weapon of slavery. 

Some ecclesiastical bodies held sentiments in advance of 
those adopted by others; some were more bold in the utterance 
of their doctrines than others, and some held in the beginning 
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the very opinions that were justified and defended in the pro- 
gress of the war. Some individual churches, knowing that 
President Lincoly desired information in regard to the mind 
of the people, and that the way to diffuse opinions is to express 
them, took separate action on some of the topics of the day. 
The Spring-street Congregational Church of Milwaukee, only 
a few weeks previous to the President’s announcement of his 
intention to issue an emancipation proclamation, forwarded to 
him a brief address, which met with a very courteous and 
prompt reply throngh his private secretary. They resolved, 
that the Government is not strong enough to put’ down the 
rebellion unless God is on our side, and that he has no attri- 
bute that can prompt him to uphold us in the conservation of 
American slavery; that instead of striving to preserve the 
Union with slavery if possible, without it if necessary, we should 
strive to preserve the Union, and thankfully embrace the present 
providenua: opportunity to destroy slavery; that the Govern- 
ment in the war should know no man as aslave; that it is an 
unjustifiable extravagance of human life to limit the number 
of soldiers by rejecting from the service of their country any 
class or race of men; and that enrolling slives in our armies 
would prepare them for freedom, and tend to eradicate the 
spirit of caste toward them.* 

Many churches and ministers in Wisconsin bore an honor- 
able part in the prosecution of the war and the suppression of 
the rebellion. They helped to raise the army and aided in 
sustaining it. They gave many of their own members—many 
sons and brothers. The pulpit often vindicated the truth at 
home while brave soldiers vindicated our cause on the battle- 
field. A mighty march of the truth—equal to that of half a 
century — was witnessed during the war. Be it said to the 
honor of many churches and their pastors, that they kept their 
tone of sentiment even with the advancing strides of the provi- 
dence of God. 


* The action of other individual churches is not at hand. 


Note.—The modesty of some ministers prevents the pleasure of extracts from 
their sermons in this chapter. Some may have failed to receive the author's 
request of them; some ministers now in the State were pot here at the open- 
ing of the war, and some extracts, it is feared, may come too lato. 


“ J? « Bray 


PAST Li. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT,—EARLIER HISTORY. 
FROM SUMTER TO GETTYSBURG. 


14 


XI. 
XIV. 


FIRST INFANTRY—THREE MONTHS. 

SECOND INFANTRY TO BULL RUN. 

THIRD INFANTRY TO CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 

FIFTH INFANTRY THROUGH PENINSULAR CAM. 
PAIGN. 

IRON BRIGADE TO GAINESVILLE, 

SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 

SOUTH MOUNTAIN AND ANTIETAM. 


THIRD AND FIFTH INFANTRY TO CHANCELLOR- 
VILLE. 


GOD'S RULE OF THE REBELLION. 


IRON BRIGADE FROM ANTIETAM TO GETTYS. 
BURG, 
BERDAN SHARP-SHOOTERS TO GETTYSBURG. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY. 
THE CAMPAIGN OF GETTYSBURG. 


GOVERNOR RANDALL AND HIS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FIRST REGIMENT—FOR THREE MONTHS. 


FORMATION, —- ENCAMPMENT,——ROSTER, —FLAG-STAFF OF FORT SUMTER, 
MRS. GEORGE H, WALKERS ADDRESS, —- PROPHETIC SERMON ,—MUSTERING, 
— DEPARTURE, — COMPLIMENTS, — DISAP?OINTMENTS, — DESTRUCTION 
OF HARPER'S FERRY,——GENERAL PATTERSON, —HOWELL COB B'S PRO- 
PHECY, — CROSSING THE POTOMAC, —BATITLE OF FALLING WATERS — 
GEORGE DRAKE,—SERGEANT WARREN M, GRAHAM,— ADVANCE TO MAR- 
TINSEURG, —JOHNSTON ESCAPES AND JOINS THE REBEL ARMY AT MAN- 
ASSAS,—SENATOR CHANDLER ON PATTERSON,—ON THE POTOMAC, — 
GENERAL BANKS IN COMMAND,—HOMEWARD BOUND, — RECEPTION. 


Ow the 14th of April, 1861, President Lincoln issued a proclama- 
tion calling for seventy-five thousand soldiers. On the 16th, Gov- 
ernor A. W. Randall responded for Wisconsin, by issuing his 
proclamation for the one regiment required of this State. The 
formation of the First Regiment was attended with great 
enthusiasm. This might have been expected from the great 
uprising of the people already recorded. The militia of the 
State was in a disorganized condition; the military laws were 
insuflicient, and were soon found to need amendment. Not- 
withstanding this, the celerity with which the volunteers and 
the companies came forward was surprising. Governor Ran- 
dall opens his third war proclamation as follows: ‘In six days 
from the issue of my proclamation of the 16th instant, the first 
regiment called for by the President of the United States, for 
the defence of the Union, is enrolled and ready for service. 

*  * — Itis to be regretted that Wisconsin is not per- 
mitted to increase largely her quota, but her loyal citizens 
must exercise patience till called for.” The Adjutant-General, 
William L. Utley, says: “The call had not reached many 
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parts of the State before the regiment was full.” Other com- 
panies about ready to report were necessarily deferred until 
the requisition for other troops. The first regiment was called 
into Camp Scott, at Milwaukee. Four companies were formed 
in that city, two in Madison, one in Beloit, one in Fond du 
Lac, one in Iforicon, and one in Kenosha. 


FIRST REGIMENT. 
STABKWEATHER. 


Colonell—Joun C. 


Lieut, Colonel—Chas. L. Harris. 
Moajw—David H. Lane. 
Adjutamt—A. R. Chapin. 


Ist Assist, Surgeon—L. J. Dixon. 

2d Assist. Surqeon—Jas. Crugom. 

Commissary—W. J. Plows. 

Quartermaster—Dwight W. Keyes. As. Commessary—Chas. Fairchild. 

As. Quertermaster—Llarry Bingham. Aid fo Colonel—Samuel Brooks. 
Surgem—B, F. White. 


Captatns. 


A—Geo. B. Bingham, 
B—llenry A. Mitchell. 
C—O. B. Twogood. 
D—Pins Dreher. 
E—Geo. H. Bryant. 
F—Wm. M. Clark. 
G—D. C. McVean. 
H—Wilhelm George, 
I—James V. McCall. 
Ke—Lucins Fairchild. 


First Lieutenants. 


Charles Dudley. 


Edward D. Luxton. 


J. C. Adams. 
J. C. Harttert. 
Wm. H. Plunkett. 


Thos. P. Northrup. 


W. FL. Pettit. 
Philip Horwitz. 
Thomas H. Green. 
De Witt C. Poole. 


Second Lieutenants, 


Geo, F. Williams. 
Henry L. Bruyeres. 
8. E. Tyler. 

A. Bingenheimer. 
Wn. LH. Miller. 
Noble W. Smith. 
Levi Howland. 
Christian Sarnow. 
Henry Decker. 
James K. Proudfit. 


The regimental officers were not all in accordance with the 


Jaw and mode adopted afterwards. 


The hurry of the first 


organization did not allow of perfect arrangement, 
Company A was designated asthe “ Milwaukee Light Guard;” 


Company B, the “ Milwaukee Union Rifles, ;’ Company C, the 
*“ Horicon Guards ;” Company D, the “ Black Yagers;** Com- 
pany E, the “ Madison Guard ;” Company F, the “ Beloit City 
Guard ;” Company G, the “Park City Grays;” Company H, 
the “ Milwaukee Riflemen;” Company I, the “ Fond du Lae 
Badgers;” Company K, the “ Governor's Guard.” 

The numerical strength of this regiment on the day of its 
departure from Camp Scott to the seat of war was as follows: 
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Field and staff officers. ‘ 5 3 . 9 
Non-commissioned on staff : ‘ m ‘ ‘ x 210 


Company officers. j ae % i . (4 . 30 
Band ‘ . ; , , ‘ ‘ , x « A8 
Non-commissioned officers, musicians and privates . . 745 

Total eo 8 , ; ; 4 . 810 


As the enlisted men began to collect in Milwaukee, they at 
first found quarters sufficient in the dwellings and other build- 
ings about the city. But on the 28rd of April camp life and 
experience were commenced, on Spring-street Hill, by the 
Light Guard and Union Rifles, of Milwaukee, and the com- 
panies from other towns soon joined them. They received 
there large numbers of visitors, and numerous attentions to 
their wants. On the 27th they were sworn into the State ser- 
vice by Judge Advocate Edwin L. Buttrick. On the same day 
Colonel Starkweather issued his fourth regimental order, pre- 
scribing the uniform of the regiment. Then there were hurry 
and bustle to obtain the requisite dress, Neither State nor 
United States had any uniform ready at hand. In the same 
order the commanding officer said: “In the name of Colonel 
Rufus King, I have the honor of presenting to the regiment a 
piece of the flag-statf of Fort Sumter, cut by him from the 
same by the consent of Major Anderson, which I propose to 
engraft into the flag-staff of the regiment; and I call upon 
every officer and man to see that such staff and such colors are 
carried forward to the foremost and extreme point of the fight, 
if there shall be one in which we may be engaged, and that, in 
no event, shall such colors or staff be disgraced.” 

On the 8th of May, a large concourse of people, estimated at 
five thousand, assembled at Camp Scott to witness the present- 
ation of a regimental flag, by Mrs. George HT. Walker, on 
behalf of the ladies of Milwaukee. It was done in the army 
regulation style, in the presence of the Governor, Brigadier- 
General King, and other Wisconsin military officers. After 
a review of the regiment, and its formation into a grand hollow 
square, the officers being assembled in the centre, Judge 
Arthur McArthur introduced Mrs. Walker to the troops, 
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when she delivered her presentation address in a clear and 
distinct tone. The following sentences of the address retlect 
the spirit of the oceasion and of the people of the State: “In 
contiding this banner to be upheld by your strong arms and 
dauntless hearts, we feel that you will never permit a hostile 
and traitor’s flag to assume the place of the glorious and un- 
snilied stars and stripes, which have been, with the blessing of 
God, and ever shall be the symbol of our national glory, * * 
* * The ladies who have prepared this beautiful standard, 
have adorned its azure field with a star for each state of the 
Union, making thirty-four in all. We have made no distine- 
tion, selecting some and excluding others, but have embraced 
our whole country with all its luminaries shining, for we can 
recognize no secession from the glorions sisterhood of States.” 
While the regiment was in camp, Governor Randall issued 
a proclamation to the “Patriotic Women of Wisconsin,” 
requesting the preparation and contribution of lint and band- 
ages for the use of the army, to be forwarded to James ‘Hol- 
ton, Esq., of Milwaukee, for proper distribution, Te asked 
for even a larger amount of such necessaries than might be 
required by the sons of Wisconsin, and remarked that, “in 
the long war likely to follow, there may be thousands who will 
require such kindness.” Little did Governor or people then 
suppose, that before the war should close the dead of Wiscon- 
sin soldiers alone would number nearly eleven thousand. 
While the regiment was encamped in Milwaukee, many 
people were attentive to the religious as well as other wants of 
the soldiers. Sermons were preached, and other religious ser- 
vices held at Camp Scott. Churches were opened in the city, 
and the regiment, by companies or as a whole, was frequently 
invited to attend divine service in them with the usual congre- 
gations. The invitation was often accepted, and the troops 
marched in military order to the house of God. Bibles and 
other religious books, of small size, were liberally offered to 
the soldiers, and usually or always respectfully and gratefully 
received. Some or most of the books may have been lost in 
the three months’ absence, but the gift was not lost. In one 
of the churches a sermon was preached before the regiment 
from this text: “Shall iron break the northern iron and the 
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steel?”’* Some sentences of that sermon were the following: 


For a long time past the Southern iron has seemed to be breaking the Northern 
iron. A difference—a compromise between the North and the South, on one subject, 
began with the origin of this nation in its separate existence from Great Britain, * 
* * * Though slavery in the begioning of our independence was put under the 
ban, and professedly all along has been under prohibition, yet all along she has 
triumphed and ruled, step after step, until at least the fourth of March, 1861, 
Thus far; no farther. * * * # 

But there is more substance in this Northern iron than many have been wont to 
suppose. It has had a longer hardening process than many have dreamed of; it 
has passed through more conflict and tempering heat than most of the world have 
gazed upon ; there has been a higher and more recondite art at work in shaping 
and hardening its edge than is generally understood; and the artist of the Northern 
iron is divine, a fact greatly overlooked. * * * * The hardened superior 
metal is the high moral principle lying at the foundation. It is, that slavery isa 
crime against man and a sin against God, and that it may not and shall not usurp 
the reins of government in this land—a land flowing with milk and honey—a gov- 
ernment dedicated to freedom eighty-five years ago next Fourth of July. Here is 
the true steel of the North. Her iron has come forth from the forge of liberty, har- 
dened, brilliant and keen for the conflict * * * #* 

Its authors [of secession] will not obtain recognition from the nations abroad—at 
least not from the people, if they do from the sovereigns. While we have arms 
and aromunition, with men and means to obtain more, they will soou find them- 
selves cooped up on their Southern plantations. * * * * With their ports 
blockaded by our war vessels, and the ships and fleets of other nations indisposed 
to effect an entrance to their harbors; with vo navy of their own, and no ability to 
make it or get it, and the supplies of physical life bordering on famine prices, what 
will the iron do to break the Northern iron and the steel? * * * * The present 
question is one that can never be settled until it is settled right, and when settled 
right it is settled on our side. If the present contest fail for us, yet another, it may 
be another still, must come, until at last the Northern iron shall win the day. 


Some accepted these sentiments as the truth; others doubted; 
others still disbelieved. Such was the state of the public 
mind in regard to the war, its causes and its results. 

On May 17th the regiment was mustered into the United 
States service, received marching orders June 7th, and departed 
for Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on the 9th. Many regretted 
that it was on the Sabbath, but it was said that railroad neces- 
sities and the mandates of war obliged it. Religious services 
were first held in camp that morning, Reverend James C. 
Richmond, chaplain of the Second Regiment, then encamped 
at Madison, officiating. The troops were finely equipped, and 
during their six weeks in camp Scott they had been so well 


* Jeremiah xv: 12. 
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drilled as to present a truly soldierly appearance. It ig esti- 
mated that fully ten thousand people thronged after them to 
the cars. The more retiring ladies had taken their farewell 
of dear ones in the regiment at their homes, but many were 
the tender partings as the soldiers were about to move away. 
What painful losses, what sad bereavements even three months 
of war service might produce, none could tell. Those sepa- 
rations might be the last upon earth. But, in general, the 
gift of sons, brothers, fathers, and lovers, was a willing one, 
and those thus offered on the altar of their country were in 
good spirits and cheer. The sacrifice was made with an im- 
pressive blank uncertainty of the great impending future for 
the country. The total of the regiment was eight hundred 
and ten, and it required seventeen passenger cars, two baggage 
cars, and five freight cars, to convey them away. They left 
Milwaukee at two o’clock P. M., and through the favor of 
citizens of Kenosha, dined sumptnously with them at four 
o'clock, Of their passage through Chicago, the Tribune of 
that city thus speaks: 


They were completely equipped in every feature of military perfection, and 
made a splendid appearance. Their progress through Clark street was a continued 
ovation of cheers. Chicago will have to look well to her laurels, ifshe would not 
he surpassed by her down-lake sister in the item of military equipments for her 
troops. Wisconsin need have no fear concerning the rank her soldiers will take in 
the grand army of the Union, 


That last remark has been a true prophecy through all the 
war. The special correspondent of the New York Tribune, 
writing from Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, on the 13th of 
June, said: 


The Wisconsin regiment presents an appearance highly creditable for that young 
and patriotio State, both in muscle and discipline of the men, and their compara 
tively perfect equipment. 

* + * * * * * * * * * 

The Wisconsin boys are armed with tho Minie rifle, and they are sharpshooters, 
who know how to use that effective weapon. 

It is said there are five lawyers, three doctors, and two preachers in the ranks. 
The clarion voice of their martial-looking colonel, Starkweather, will ring the 
knell of the traitors who get within rifle distance. The complete discipline of the 
Tegiment is evinced by the fact that, though the camp is in the suburbs of the 
town, not one soldier has been seen out of it, and all communication outside is 
strictly prohibited. 
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The regiment was received with much enthusiasm by the 
people all along its route to Chambersburg, where it remained 
four days; then, hearing of the evacuation and burning 
of Tlarper’s Ferry, proceded to Hagerstown, Maryland. 
There it was reviewed and addressed by General Robert 
Patterson, Governor Hicks, of that State, being present. It 
is said that General Patterson made the confidential remark 
that this was the best regiment of volunteers he had ever seen; 
and yet there were about 22,000 troops then under his com- 
mand. At least, he sent word back to our State, “ Tell your 
Governor we ask no better regiments than his First. They 
are entitled to position, and shall have it.” General Patterson 
established his head-quarters at Hagerstown, June 14th, and 
in his organization of the troops there, the First Wisconsin 
was at first in the Fifth Brigade (Second Division), General 
James 8. Negley commanding. June 23rd, the Sixth Brigade 
was organized, embracing the Wisconsin regiment, and placed 
under ‘Colonel Abercrombie. While encamped at Hagers- 
town, in the vicinity of Pennsylvania and Connecticut troops, 
about one o’clock on the morning of June 18th, all these 
regiments received orders to march as soon as possible for 
Williamsport, on the Potomac, where an attack from a large 
body of Confederate forces was expected. In half an hour, it 
is said, after the order was received, the First Wisconsin Regi- 
ment was on the march, and was soon two miles in advance of 
any other regiment. A battle was expected; each man had 
his musket loaded, and was provided with forty rounds of 
ammunition; pickets were deployed to discover the enemy 
that might be concealed; and this was the regiment’s first 
experience in marching upon an expected foe. At nine o’clock 
the next morning, fifteen thousand troops had reached Wil- 
liamsport, but the order was reversed by General Patterson, 
and instead of being gratified with a command to cross the 
Potomae, our First and other regiments were marched back 
to Hagerstown, having had a wearisome tramp of some 
eighteen or twenty miles. Their change of fare had also 
become a trial to some, fit for mention, at least, in familiar 
letters to friends at home. One says they had had no bread 
or potatoes since leaving Milwaukee; that their food was made 
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up of hard biseuit and coffee, (the order being changed to 
coffee and biscuit at some of their meals,) with pork and 
oecasionally a few beans to such as liked them. Thus began 
the soldier’s trials, that were destined to be increased a thou- 
sand fold. 

The enemy took occasion of our neglect to cross the Poto- 
mac, to return to Harper’s Ferry, and complete the destruction 
of much valuable property there—the armory shops, the 
bridge at Point of Rocks, and a railway across the Potomac 
at the Ferry. Considerable discussion has arisen in regard to 
the cause of this delay and retrograde movement. Some have 
said that it was ordered by General Scott, to draw the enemy 
toward Williamsport, and thus favor General MeClellan’s 
approach toward Romney. But General Patterson assumes 
the responsibility of that order himself, by saying in his 
defence, that he was necessitated to the course by General 
Scott’s failure to make his promised demonstration toward 
Manassas, and by his call for so many of Patterson’s troops 
to be sent to Washington. This is certain, that the inaction 
assisted the fulfillment of TIowell Cobb’s prophecy, thus far, 
which was, that the Gulf States “might go on with their 
planting and other business as usual; the war would not come 
to their section: its theatre would be along the borders of the Ohio 
river and in Virginia,” Yet the delay limited the opportunities 
of the First Wisconsin for effective service in the war. 

But an order came from General Scott to be ready to march 
at any moment, and, June 29th, the regiment proceeded to 
Downsville, where some of the soldiers performed picket duty 
on the Potomac for the first time. July Ist, they moved to 
Williamsport, and encamped on the heights of that place. At 
three o’clock on the morning of July 2d, they obeyed orders 
to cross the river into Virginia, the Eleventh Pennsylvania 
Regiment, and about 1,500 other troops, being in their com- 
pany. The wading of the Potomac was through water above the 
knees, the First Wisconsin taking the lead, Picket firing 
commenced immediately, but the rebels retreated and kept 
just in sight and in advance of our troops in their march 
toward Martinsburg. Companies A and K were deployed 
to the right and left of the advance, as skirmishers. After 
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six miles of march, A was relieved by Company B, which, 
advancing a mile farther, suddenly received a volley of 
musketry from the enemy, and immediately returned the fire. 
This commenced the battle of 


FALLING WATERS, 0R HAINESVILLE. 


Other troops rushed to the rescue, and the firing became 
very general and rapid. The enemy were strongly posted in 
a wood, and behind houses, barns, and fences, and numbered, 
according to the report of the inhabitants, from 3,000 to 6,000. 
According to KE. A. Pollard, the rebel historian, their force 
consisted of “a battalion of the Fifth Virginia Regiment, and 
Pendleton’s Battery of Field Artillery,” under the command of 
Colonel Jackson, afterward the famous Stonewall Jackson. If 
they attempted the use of their cannon it was very ineffective; 
but probably they were too soon pushed into a retreat to allow 
of their bringing them to bear on our forces. The three 
brigades of Colonels Abercrombie, George H. Thomas, (now 
the distinguished General Thomas,) and General Negley, 
erossed the river; but only the First Wisconsin and Eleventh 
Pennsylvania took any part in the action. The following is 
Colonel Starkweather’s official report of the battle : 


Heap-Quarrers, First Reeiment W. V., 
Sixth Brigade, Second Division, 
Martinspure, Va., July 4th, 1861, 


To Colonel Abercrombie, Commanding Brigade : 


Dear Str,—I have the honor of reporting for your information and 
that of the War Department, that on the second day of July, 1561, 
when en vowe for Martinsburg, within a short distance of ‘ TTohe's 
Ran,” at about ten o’clock in the morning of that day, First Regiment 
of Wisconsin being in advance of the column and main body, I detailed 
Company B, Captain H. A. Mitchell, to deploy to the right and left 
of the road as skirmishers in advance of the column, being sustained 
on the road by the cavalry. After such deploy had been made, and 
an advance forward of about one-fourth of a mile, firing was heard in 
continued long volleys from a large body of the enemy's troops, which 
was well replied to by Company B and Mullin's Rangers. The 
strength of the enemy being too great, however, for the skirmishers 
engaged, I deployed Company A, Captain George B. Bingham, to 
their assistance, and kept them all in position, doing great execution, 
until ordered to fall back slowly, so a3 to allow the artillery to work 
more effectually, which had in the mean time been placed in a position 
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on the right. The companies rallied upon the centre, fell back slowly 
in perfect order, keeping up the firing upon the enemy. After reach- 
ing the head of the column, I deployed the whole right wing, Com. 
panies A, B, C, D, and EB, assisted by Company F, of left wing, 
upon the enemy’s left front as skirmishers, sending, at the same 
time, the balance of the regiment, by companies, to the front of the 
road. 

The skirmishers, sustained by the left four companies, turned the 
right flank of the enemy, and with the assistance of the artillery drove 
the enemy’s right in, and routed them from the woods. The whole 
regiment was then rallied on the color company, and deployed immedi- 
ately to the front and in advance of the column, as skirmishers, sustain- 
ing such position until a halt was made by the whole column. M 
regiment was most handsomely sustained in the outset by the artillery 
and Eleventh Pennsylvania Regiment, Colonel Jarett, and afterward 
by them and other regiments in the eolumn. 

The field officers, Lieutenant Colonel TIlarris, Major Lane, and 
Adjutant Poole, are entitled from me to great praise for their prompt- 
ness and great efficiency in the skirmish. Officers and men behaved 
with the utmost bravery, and are entitled to great credit as raw 
troops. 

The casualties consist in the death of private George Drake, of 
Company A, Sergeant W. M, Graham, Company B, dangerously 
wounded, being shot in three separate places. Color Sergeant Frederick 
Hutching wounded in the leg, belongs to Company E Color Com- 
pany, Privates William Matthews, P, O. Pummer, and Henry Young, 
of Company G, wounded, first two in the legs, other on the head, 
and Solomon Wyse, of Company K, taken prisoner by the enemy's 
cavalry on the extreme of skirmishers when deployed to the front, just 
as a halt was ordered and a rally being made to the centre. 


I have the honor to be yours to command, 


Joun C. SrarkweaTHER, 
Colonel Commanding First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteers. 


The Wisconsin Regiment took the leading part, and 
approached, it is said, within three hundred yards of the 
enemy. A correspondent of the Philadephia Press says, that 
MeMullin’s Philadelphia Independent Rangers opened the fire 
and took an important part, but there appears no reliable con- 
firmation of the statement. Major Lane and Captain Mitchell 
begged or borrowed muskets, and loaded and fired them upon 
the enemy; while Captain Bingham, in front of his company, 
coolly pointed out to his men where and how to shoot to the 
best advantage. When young Graham fell, Captain Mitchell 
took his gun and fought with it through the remainder of the 
battle. When our color-bearer was wounded, he held fast to 
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the colors until Corporal George M. Sabin, of Company K, 
seized them, who bore them until the contest was over. When 
young Drake was shot, Jay Crocker, a regimental marker, 
tock his gun and place, and fought till the enemy was routed. 
Company E is spoken of with much credit for its part in the 
skirmishing under Lieutenant W. H. Miller, marching up in 
the rear of the enemy’s ambuscade, amid a sterm of bullets 
that would have driven back veterans. 

The foe fled, carrying off the most of their dead and wounded, 
and leaving some of their equipage scattered along their route. 
They were pursued some four miles, but not overtaken. Their 
loss was estimated by some at from seventy to one hundred 
killed and wounded, judging in part from the fresh graves 
found afterward in that vicinity. But the rebel account given 
by Pollard is, that Jackson with his forces engaged our troops 
“for a considerable time, inflicted a heavy loss, aud retired 
when about to be outflanked, scarcely losing a man, but bring- 
ing off forty-five prisoners.” The last part of this statement being 
untrue, the rest may be also. General Patterson commended 
the Wisconsin troops, and said, that with scarcely any assist- 
ance they put a rebel foree of some five thousand to flight. 
Colone] Abercrombie, who was promoted for bravery at Buena 
Vista, expressed much surprise and admiration at the coolness 
and bravery of the Wisconsin men. 


GEORGE DRAKE, 


George Drake was dead. He was the only living son of 
William and Jane C. Drake, of Milwaukee, and was a little less 
than nineteen years of age. He had been absent from home 
three weeks and two days when he fell. As he was loading 
for the second volley, a ball pierced him near the heart, 
and falling he exclaimed, “Oh!” then turning over in his 
death spasm, said, “ My mother! Tle clearly seems to have 
joined the regiment from patriotism, not for pleasure. When 
reasoning with his mother about his duty to go, the tears 
sometimes ran down his cheeks to his chin, and he would say, 
“Tow can I stay at home and see the flag of my country so 
dishonored!” And again; walking with his mother in Camp 
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Scott one day, and pointing to the proudly-waying flag at the 
head of its staff: “ How can I live and let that flag suffer dis- 
honor!” One of his first books while a little boy, was “ King 
David’s Wars,” which he read and studied with great delight, 
Right there that patriotism may have been kindled which 
made him a martyr for his country’s honor. As his mother 
covered his canteen he said, “Many of the boys have no 
mother to cover theirs for them. But, mother, nothing shall 
go into mine stronger than tea or coffee’’—a voluntary and 
spontaneous pledge that many other soldiers had done well to 
have made and kept. Tle said in his tent in Camp Scott one 
day, that he did not expect to return from the army. As they 
were wading through the Potomac, he said to a companion, 
“ George, we are going into battle, and I expect to be among 
the first that fall.” He was the very first. His was the first 
life offered on the field of battle from Wisconsin; lis the first 
death, except that of John H. Monroe, who was drowned 
while bathing at Camp Scott, June 3rd, 1861. The body of 
young Drake was taken back to Williamsport, Maryland, and 
there interred with the honors of war and every mark of 
respect from the citizens, near the grave of a revolutionary 
hero, General Otho T. Williams, the founder of the town. 


BERGEANT WARREN M, GRAHAM, 


Son of Mr. N. M. and Mrs. M. L. Graham, of Milwaukee, was 
one of the suffering victims of the battle of Falling Waters, 
or T[ainesville, The following is a part of his unpublished 
memoir, prepared by the skillful pen of another: 


Warren M. Graham was born September 18th, 1842, in Auburn, 
New York, and accompanied his father's family to this State in 1846. 
At that early day Port Washington, where they settled, afforded no 
educational advantages. Strictly speaking, the subject of this memoir 
may be eaid to have had none beyond such as are pbtained in an 
ordinary district schocl and a few weeks’ instruction at Racine, and 
that which his parents had time to bestow upon him at home whilst a 
child, At the age of twelve he went into the office of the Ozaukee 
Advertiser to become a printer, and such was his proficiency that about 
a year afterwards, in the absence of the editor, he upon one occasion 
got ont or published an edition of this commtry newspaper single- 
handed—that is, he furnished the editorial matter. and set the type, 
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with only the assistance of a boy younger than himself to do the press- 
work, When fourteen years old, by the publication of one of his 
letters home he became an involuntary contributor to the public press, 
and the communication attracted sufficient attention to canse its repub- 
lication in several papers. Its subject was the distinguished Horace 
Greeley, then delivering a course of lectures in the North-West. 

Having obtained employment as a compositor upon the Milwaukee 
Daily Wisconsin, his deportment and abilities soon attracted the notice 
of Mr. William FE. Cramer, the editor and proprictor of that journal. 
By the time he was sixteen years old, he hud sufficiently improved his 
opportunities by study, writing, and a course of mercantile instruction, 
to become the book-keeper and local editor of the Daily Wiseonsin, in 
which and similar capacities he remained for nearly three years. 
addition he manifested an extraordinary aptitude for general literature; 
his contributions as a traveling correspondent were just, vivid, and 
pleasing; the city items, and matters of general and commercial intelli- 
gence, which were laid before the public through his pen, impressed 
the idea that they emanated from a well-educated writer of mature as 
well as vigorous understanding. Indeed, so excellent a judge as Mr. 
Cramer says: “ Warren Graham had a faculty of doing everything 
well; he was a graphic local editor, and in his correspondence for the 
press manifested a comprehension of important subjects, and facility 
in treating them, that were far beyond his years. He could write 
poetry well, as well as popular lectures, and his sketches of individuals 
and events were really remarkable. He made a successful essay in 
fictitions writing, and furnished a novelette for the columns of the 
Wisconsin.” 

When hostilities commenced, Warren was among the very first to 
volunteer in the First Regiment of Wisconsin Infantry, in which he 
was promoted to be a sergeant of Company B. This regiment being 
ordered to Hagerstown, Maryland, the subject of this memoir continued 
to keep up a spirited correspondence with this city; and the rebel 
press having fallen into the possession of the United States troops, its 
political character was materially changed by placing it in the hands 
of young Graham and several printers in the regiment, who issued a 
patriotic sheet from Hagerstown, called the Camp Reeord. 

After the battle of Falling Waters, while passing a honse a volley 
was fired at Sergeant Graham, whose conduct rendered him conspicnons 
in the field, and several balls took effect upon his person. One struck 
his right side, and descending in its course, pierced through his chest; 
another penetrated his clothes and lodged; a third went through his 
wrist, and yet another through his knee, Jn spite of these dreadful 
wounds, he retained sufficient strength and fortitude to reach a fence 
at some distance, and attempt to staunch the profuse flow of blood 
which covered him. In this position the enemy fired upon him again. 
When the regiment came up he had fainted, and was apparently dead. 
* * * * “He was removed to a stone house not far distant, where 
he received unremitting medical attention, and on the eighth day he 
was transferred to the fixed hospital in Hagerstown. At the opening 
of the rebellion the ambulance system had not gone into effect: upon 
this occasion a sort of rough omnibus was used, with which it was 
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necessary to ford the rugged bed of the Potomac River, and pass over 
rough country roads for sixteen miles. But notwithstanding these 
distressing and perilous incidents, this prostrated young soldier dictated, 
from his bed, letters so full of hope and animation that his family were 
led to believe that he was not wounded in an alarming manner, but 
temporarily unable to use his right hand. To the last his courage was 
unabated, and his hopes of recovery buoyant. The vigor of his under- 
standing, tenacity of life, and confidence in being restored to health 
and activity, surrounded his case with great sympathy. The principal 
physicians in Hagerstown volunteered their aid, and families maaifested 
great kindness and interest, but all human aid was powerless—his 
system sunk under the terrible ordeal that had shattered his frame, 
and after nearly two months of severe suffering and anguish, which he 
bore with great fortitude, he breathed his last in the nineteenth year 
of his age, on the 26th day of August, 1861. : 

The intelligence of his death occasioned a profound sensation of 
sorrow in Milwaukee. His remains were brought home by his parents, 
and rest among the heroes and honored dead of our State. The Forest 
Home Cemetery received its first tenant from the seat of war in the 
dead form of Warren Merrick Graham. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Milwaukee, of which he was an active member, to mark their sense 
of the departed, purchased a burial lot and presented the deed to his 
father; they also insisted upon defraying all the expenses attending 
the removal of the corpse from the South to its burial place. 


The day after the battle, July 3rd, the regiment advanced 
to Martinsburg without opposition, and remained the next two 
weeks, There, though encamped in the midst of 30,000 
troops, the Wisconsin First was the honored recipient of a 
flag from the ladies of Martinsburg, who addressed our men 
as “soldiers in battle, and gentlemen in camp.” From that 
place it took up a mareh toward Winchester, joyfully hoping 
to press on to that place. But stopping for a day at Bunker 
Hill, ten miles from Martinsburg, what was their disappoint- 
ment in being led thence away from the enemy to Charlestown. 
General Patterson had asked for reinforcements and received 
them; so that lis troops at that place numbered about 25,000. 
General Scott’s command to him had been, keep Johnston 
engaged. The plan of the Commander-in-Chief was, to prevent 
Johnston from reinforcing Beauregard when he should be 
attacked at Manassas. That Patterson failed to do. He excused 
himself on the ground that the term of enlistment of some of 
his troops had nearly expired, and they refused to remain, 
and that, in a council of war, his subordinates advised him not 
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to advance. : Evidently, however, he was afraid of the enemy ; 
while that enemy, with much less force than his own, manen- 
vered to deceive him, and finally got safely off to Manassas, 
just in time to turn the day against the Federal army, when 
Patterson hurried back to a place of safety at Harper’s Ferry; 
his Wisconsin soldiers, at least, saddened and disappointed at 
this want of courage and execution. Senator Chandler, of 
Michigan, in commenting, in the United States Senate, on 
General Scott’s direction to Patterson, “not to let the enemy 
amuse and delay him with a small force in front while rein- 
forcing the junction with the main body,” said: ‘Tad John- 
ston not joined Beauregard, the battle of Bull Run would have 
been but a skirmish between forces greatly unequal, and the 
army of the South would have heen destroyed. The failure, 
therefore, of Patterson to hold Johnston was the primal cause 
of that inglorious defeat. Why did not Patterson obey 
orders ?” 

After a few days’ encampment at Harper’s Ferry, July 24th, 
the Wisconsin Regiment was ordered down the Potomae, stop- 
ping two days at the Monocacy river, and locating near Pooles- 
ville, to guard certain fords where secession sympathizers in 
Maryland smuggled provisions and ammunition into Virginia. 
There, encamped on a hill on the Maryland side, our soldiers 
lay with Loudon County and Leesburg, Virginia, in full view. 
But this was not an irresponsible or safe position, now that we 
were defeated at Bull Run. Firing from the enemy’s pickets 
across the river was a daily occurrence. August 5th, the rebel 
pickets having been reported to be absent, the Colonel sent 
three men, one of them named Langworthy, formerly a printer 
in the Madison Stale Journal office, and another, J. W. Jetfer- 
son, of Madison, across the river to examine the country, 
streams, fords, and position of the enemy. They were attacked 
by twelve rebels, but defeated them, killing three, and wound- 
ing seven, and returned without injury, except a slight wound 
in Langworthy’s side. At other times the opposing pickets 
would wade the river, which was neutral ground, meet half way, 
exchange papers and a little conversation, and return to their 
respective posts, alter which each was ready for firing again. 
July 29th, Colonel Starkweather, and a few attendants, made 
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a reconnoissance at Edward’s Ferry, one of the regiment’s 
stations, and were there fired upon by rebel pickets on the 
op posite side of the river. The damage done was the wound- 
ing of the colonel’s horse. His men commenced firing in 
return, and the colonel himself, borrowing a rifle, went dows 
to the Ferry-house on the bank of the river, and there dis- 
covered the man who had evidently fired upon his charger. 
The rebel was crawling along the bank, and soon getting 
behind a log began to sight his telescopic rifle npon the owner 
of the horse, The colonel sighted his gun with his field glass, 
pulled the trigger first, and the rebel fell over, Under a flag 
of trnee it was afterward learned that he and one other of the 
enemy were killed, and one wounded. 

On the 25th of July, General Patterson was superseded by 
General Banks, who had been relieved from his command at 
Baltimore to take the important post at Harper’s Ferry, which 
was now severely menaced by the enemy. On the 14th of 
August, the First Wisconsin, its term of enlistment having 
expired, under order of General Banks, left for its own State, 
hy the route of Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, and Chicago, 
reaching Milwaukee the 17th; where thousands welcomed 
it with great delight, and a grand procession, a dinner, fir- 
ing of cannon, and an eloquent speech from Honorable 
Matthew H. Carpenter, were the festivities of the oceasion. 
The regiment was mustered out August 22d, 1861, and 
Adjutant General Utley, in his report of that year, uses the 
following language concerning it: ‘This regiment, scarcely 
waiting to receive the congratulations of friends, re-organized 
under the same commander, as will appear in its proper place, 
and has again gone forth to battle for the right, with a full 
knowledge of the Jhardships and privations of a volunteer 
soldier’s life. 1am proud to add my testimony to the patriot- 
ism of the men of the First Regiment, by stating to those 
who do not know the fact, that they have, with scarcely an 
exception gone back to the war in some capacity, to stand by 
the old flag, and uphold the Government and the Union.” 

The commissioned officers generally took higher positions 
in other regiments, where we shall see their names again. 
Among the non-commissioned officers, some received higher 
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appointments in other regiments and batteries, and some, by 
means of vacancies or otherwise, were advanced in their own 
three months’ first regiment. The promotions and appoint- 
ments were as follows: 


Of company A—Henry S. Lee became Ist Lient. of the 7th Battery, 
Sept. 17th, 1861, and C apt., Nov. 20th, 1862; Wm, I. Starkweat! eT, 
promoted lrom the ranks to 4th Sergt., and transferred to Paymaster’s 
department; Henry M. Hill, from Tet Corp. to 4th Seret.; Frank W. 
Cutler, from 3rd to 2d Corp.: Charles Tl, Messenger, from 3rd Corp, to 
1st Sergt. in Company B; John EK. Prentice, from ranks to 4th Corp. 
In Company B—Henry Martin. to Ist Corp.; John Larkin, to 4th 
Corp.; Peter Teal, made drummer; Wm. A. Collings, hecame Adjutant 
of 10th Regt. In Company C8. 5. Tyler, from lst Corp, to En- 
sign ; ('yrus M. Hyde, to 1st Corp.; Charles Wilson, lst Se ‘ret.; J. 
Reicharsteine, 2d Corp; Corp. G, B. pen made drummer, and 
Royal ©. Weeder, lifer. In Company E—J. P. Spencer, from 3rd 
to 2d Sergt.; Daniel Elder, from 4th to 3rd ‘daae BP. B. Biusciing, 
from lst Corp. to Color Sergt.; N. Cambergen, from 2d Corp. to Ist; 
8. A. Nash, from 3rd to 2d ‘Corp.: WW. Day, from 4th to Srd Cor bi 
E. M. Havin, to 4th Corp. Tn Compaty ‘F—Ist Sergt, Jolin PF. 
Vallee became Capt. of 4th Battery; David M. Bennett, “from ranks 
fo 4th Sergt.; Benjamin A. Vaughan, from 4th to 3rd Corp.; Charles 
Rathburn, + to 4th Corp. In Company G—Fred. Buomer aud FH. 
Meyers, to the Band, In Company H— Robt. H. Miller, to 4th Corp. 
In Company I—1st Sergi. Lyman M. Ward, to Colonel 14th Regt.; 
2d Sergt. Wm. S. Burrows, to Major 32d Reat.; 4th Sergt. E. F. 
Ferris, to Colonel 14th Regiment. In Company K—Oapt. Lucins 
Fairchild, to Lieut. Col, 2d Regt., Aug. 20th, 1861; to Col. Sept. sth, 
1862; lst Seret. Charles A. “Wood, to Lieut. Col. 11th Regt.; % 
Sergt. L. D. ‘Aldrich, to Adjutant dth Regt.; let Corp. Ezra T. 
Sprague, Col. 42d Regt.; 2d Corp. Gearge M. "Sabin, Adjutant .s 
Reet.; 3rd Corp. Daniel Lincoln, Adjutant 11th Regt.; 1st Lient. 
Witt C. Poole, to be Adjutant; W. G, Pitman, from 3rd ta 2d Se rat; 
Lucien G. Mitchell, from 4th to 3rd Sergt.; Ezra T. Sprague, lst 
Corp. to 4th Sergt.; George M. Sabm, 2d to Ist Corp.; ae Lin 
coln, 3rd to 2d Corp.; J. W. Johnson, to Governor's Stalf; Edward 
W. Jones, to 4th Corps . Pliny Norcross, to 3rd Corp. 


Note.—When the First Wisconsin Infantry was organized, it was ordered to the 
western field of strife, and therefore its history is not resumed in the Second Part of 
this volume, 
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Arter the quota of the First Regiment was filled, and thou- 
sands more were found ready to enter the service, Governor 
Randall determined to provide for the anticipated demand for 
more troops, and ealled for a second regiment, to rendezvous at 
Madison. Rapidly the men collected, in May, 1861, for a term 
of three months’ service, as was the case with the First Regi- 
ment: but before it was mustered, the quota for that length 
of time was full. With patriotism undiminished by that dis- 
appointment, the regiment was mustered into the United 
States service on June 11th, 1861, under the President’s 
call for troops for three years or during the war. Captain 
McIntyre, of the United States Infantry, was the muster- 
ing officer, 
The following were the Field and Line officers: 


Colonel —S. Park Coon. 


Lieut. Colonel —FAenry W. Peck.  Surgeon—James M. Lewis. 
Jfojor—Dunean MeDonald. 1st As. Surgeon —Thos. P. Russel. 
Quartermaster — Halbert 0. Paine. 24 As. Surgeon —P. 8. Arndt. 
Adjidant —Bdward M. Hunter. Chapiain—Rey. J. C. Richmond. 
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Captains. First Taeutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Geo. H. Stevens. Edward B. Mann. Wm. W. Jones. 
B— Wilson Colwell. Frank Hatch. Robert Hughes. 
C— David McKee. C.K. Dean. Wiliam Booth. 
D—Geo. B. Ely. A. B. McLean. Dana B. Dodge. 
E—Gabriel Bouck. John Hancock. Hf. B. Jackson. 
F—Wnm. E. Strong. A. O, Doolittle. Wm. L. Parsons. 
G—John Manstield. A. 8. Hil. Samuel K. Vaughan. 
H—J. F. Randolph. <A. A. Meredith. Nat. Rolling. 
I.—Thos. 8. Allen. Wm. W. Le Fleische. Thos. W. Bishop. 
K—A.J.Langworthy, Caleb Hunt. Wm. A. Hopkins. 


Company A was designated as “ Citizens’ Guard,” of Fox 
Lake; Company B, “Galena Light Guard ;” Company C, 
*(trant County Grays;”’ Company D, “ Janesville Volunteers ;” 
Company E, “Oshkosh Volunteers;” Company F, “ Belle 
City Rifles; Company G, “ Portage City Guards ;” Company 
H, “Randall Guard ;” Company I, “ Miners’ Guard;” Com- 
pany K, “ Wisconsin Rifles.” 

Company K having been transferred into the heavy artillery, 
a second Company K was recruited to fill the vacancy, and 
joined the regiment in December, 1861, under the following — 
officers: Captain, John Stahl; First Lieutenant, John R. 
Speorri; Second Lieutenant, Charles G. Esslinger. 

This regiment went into Camp Randall—so named by the 
colonel, in honor of Governor Randall. Its first experience 
in camp was in very inclement weather, amid almost constant 
storms and cold winds, and with an insuflicieney ot proper 
shelter and clothing. Yet, right there, the troops began to 
show the spirit of that bravery and endurance for which the 
regiment afterwards became so distinguished. Privations and 
hardships in camp were treated as trifles, and even were often 
converted into music for their entertainment. The same spirit 
and enthusiasm were manifested by the citizens of Madison 
toward this regiment that had been shown toward the First 
Regiment in Milwankee. The people did honor to them- 
selves by the honor they poured out so profusely upon the 
soldiers. But no interest or efforts could soften down the 
rigor of a soldier’s life into the mere amusements of a play- 
day. There were stern and trying realities in the beginning, 
that ceased not unto the end, 
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This regiment was uniformed and equipped by the State, and 
armed by the United States. Ttremained in Camp Randall, drill- 
ing and equipping for the field, until June 20th, when by orders 
trom the War Departinent, it set out for Washington, D. ©, 
Lieutenant William Noble, of Company I, who kept an accurate 
journal of the regiment, records the fact, that as the regiment 
left, many were confident the war would last only a few months, 
aud none expected to be absent from home more than one year, 
Their ronte lay through Janesville, Chicago, Toledo, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, and Harrisburg, to the Eastern Department 
of the Army. At the first place they are fed with a sumptuous 
dinner, given by the citizens; at the second, escorted through 
the city by a military organization; at Toledo, breaktfasted 
the next morning by the people of that city; at Cleveland, 
received with the warmest enthusiasm; and so on, amid 
numerous attentions and honors all the way while among a 
loyal people. But at Baltimore they pass through the city 
with loaded pieces, ready for immediate action in case they 
are molested by the secession rioters of the ** Mob City.” In 
“Washington they were quartered first in Woodward's Block, 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, but later in Seventh street Park, in 
a new “ Camp Randall.” Remaining there about a week, they 
marched through Washingtou and Georgetown, across Aque 
duet Bridge, and camped on Arlington Tleights, two miles west 
of Fort Corcoran, on the Fairfax road. There the regiment 
was briguded with the Thirteenth, Sixty-ninth, and Seventy- 
ninth New York Volunteers, under Colonels Quimby, Corco- 
ran, aud Cameron, and the Third Regiment United States Artil- 
lery, the whole commanded by Colonel (now Major General) 
William T, Sherman; and it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they may have been inspired somewhat by that magnetic 
and remarkable man for their conspicuous service thereafter. 
The fowh of a genius is sometimes inspiriting for a lifetime, 
especially by those capable of great or good actions. The 
acquaintance which he thus formed with Wisconsin soldiers 
was cherished by him to the last. 

July 15th—not yet a month from home—the regiment 
received orders to prepare three days’ cooked rations; on the 
16th they commenced a march upon Manassas, taking their 
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rations in their haversacks, and one blanket, to be rolled 
whole length and carried across the shoulders, and leaving all 
other baggage in their camp and their tents standing. They 
proceeded twelve miles, and bivouacked at night on the Fairfax 
road at Vienna, General Sherman's brigade being a portion 
of General Tyler’s division—the greater man, as is often the 
ease, in the less position. Early the next morning they were 
on their march. They found in many places the road block- 
aded by fallen trees, and occasionally a slight breast-work, and 
sometimes came upon the half-cooked dinner of the rebels, 
left by them in their hasty retreat. Leaving Fairfax Court- 
house at their left, they passed through Germantown, and on 
the Warrenton pike road to within three miles of Centreville, 
and bivouacked again for the night—which means that they 
were partially on guard, and not encamped with the usual 
facilities and general ease for rest. At an early hour on the 
morning of the 18th they were on the march again, and coming 
near to Centreville, halted for orders. At eleven o’clocka heavy 
cannonading was heard in their front and beyond Centreville. 
An hour atter the brigade was ordered to the support of troops 
engaged with the enemy at Blackburn’s Ford, on the stream 
called Bull Run. They went forward on the double quick 
in the hot sun and through the dust, which was fiying so 
thickly that one could hardly see his file leader, Blankets, 
haversacks, everything except arms, that would retard their 
progress, were thrown from them and left strewn by the road 
side. Marching at this rapid pace over three miles, they were 
brought to the scene of action. The regiment filed to the 
right into the woods, forming in the second line of battle, and 
at right angles with the road, and lay down, to avoid the shot 
and shell which crashed among the trees above their heads. 
They remained in that position three hours, not becoming 
actually engaged, and suffering no harm, with the exception 
that one shot took effect in Company B, wounding three men, 
one of whom died the next day. The whole Union loss in 
the engagement was eighty-three, the Confederate sixty-eight. 
Towards evening the Second returned to a position about one 
mile west of Centreville, on the Warrenton pike road, having 
marched ten miles during the day, and bivouacked, remaining 
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not only through the night, but the next three days, constantly 
in line of battle. 


THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 


The contest at Bull Run was the first great battle of the 
war, and many expected that it would be so successful on the 
Union side, as to be the last. Previous to that time, the army 
of the Potomae had consisted of three divisions; the first 
located in Washington, and commanded by General Mans- 
field; the second nearer the enemy, reaching from near 
Alexandria westward, and northward to a point about mid- 
way between Washington and Harper’s Ferry, commanded 
by General win McDowell; and the third in front and on 
the right and left of Harper’s Ferry, commanded by General 
Patterson. The army under command of General McDowell, 
though directed to some extent by General Scott at Washing- 
tou, took up its line of march toward the enemy in five divi- 
sions; commanded respectively by Brigadier General Daniel 
Tyler, Colonel David Hunter, Colonel 8, P. Heintzelman, 
Brigadier General T. Runyon, and Colonel Dixon 8. Miles. 
The four brigades of the firat division were commanded by 
Colonel FE, D. Keyes, Brigadier General R. ©. Schenck, 
Colonel W. T. Sherman, and Colonel J. B. Richardson; the 
two brigades of the second division, by Colonels Andrew 
Porter, and A. E. Burnside; the three brigades of the third 
division, by Colonels W. B. Franklin, O. B. Wilcox, and 0, 
O. Howard; the fourth division had but one brigade of seven 
regiments; and the two brigades of the fifth division were 
commanded by Colonels Lewis Blencker, and T. A. Davies, 
respectively. 

Thus many who became prominent military leaders were 
engaged in the first Bull Run battle. Among the colonels 
and even privates of the some sixty-five regiments and bat- 
teries, were also the names of many who were afterward 
distinguished. But only a limited number of these troops 
reached the field at Bull Run and took part in the contest. 
General McDowell reported that the Union foree which 
crossed Bull Run was about 18,000. On June 27th, General 
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Ustox lat Day.... c— 


A—MoDowent’s Heangvarters; B—Brackett’s Oavatay; C—Keves; D Snes a 
Swesck; F—Davies; G—Ricnarpsox; H—Tyier’s Drviston; I—Howaap; K—Srenvan’s Piast 
Postion; L—Suenmax's Secoxp Position; M—Avers: N—ARNOLD'S Barreny j O—RicKETT's 
Rarrery; P—Gairers's Battery; Q—Fwasnuin; R—PorTex; $—Brassive; T—New Manger; 
O—Sopvey Sening; 1—Bzacazcany's Heap QoanTEns. 
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Mansfield numbered in Washington and vicinity, 22,846 
privates present for duty, and officers and privates, present and 
absent, 34,160, On the night after the battle, Jefferson Davis 
iclegraphed to Richmond that the Confederate force was 
15,000, and the Union probably 35,000. Beauregard’s subse- 
quent report says, that on the 18th of July he had 17,000 
effective men, and on the 21st, the day of the battle, 27,000, 
including the reinforcements of Johnston.* 

The 8th of July was the day fixed for the movement to 
commence, but the order was not actually issued until the 
10th, and the march did not commence till the 16th. In those 
days spies and traitors made known our military plans to the 
enemy in time for him to prepare for any attack. The object 
of our commanders was, at first, to drive the enemy out of 
his position; not so much to slaughter him in battle. The 
attempt which resulted in the battle of Blackburn’s Ford had 
that in view. General McDowell presumed too much upon 
the assurances of General Scott and the War Department, that 
General Patterson would prevent Johnston and his forces from 
uniting with Beauregard, who commanded the rebels at Bull 
Run. With the inexperience of the time, also, there was 
great difficulty in moving a large army rapidly. 

From the 16th to the 20th, daily advances were made toward 
the evemy. On the evening of the 20th it was decided to 
attack him in large force early the next morning. The Union 
army was then at and near Centreville, and the rebel army 
near Manassas, seven miles beyond. By the plan of the 
battle, General Tyler was to commence with a cannonade of 
the enemies batteries from the Warrenton Pike, Colonel 
Richardson being left to threaten Blackburn’s Ford; Colonel 
Hunter was to go northward about three miles, cross the Bull 
Run vear Sudley’s Spring, and get in the rear of the rebels; and 
Colonel Meintzelman was to follow the second division some 

* Abbott, in his ‘* History of the Civil War in America," says that two Wis- 
consin regiments were enyaged in the battle of Bull Run. Lloyd's ** Battle His- 
torry’’ speaks of the Wisconsin regiments in the plural number; and Headly, in 
“The Great Rebellion,” names the First Wisconsin Regiment as engaged in that 


battle. All these are errors. The Second Infantry was the only regiment from 


Wisconsin that was thore, though some others would bave gladly enjoyed the 
privilege. 
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distance, and then, halting, be ready to cross the stream after 
Hunter had driven the enemy from their place by a rear 
attack. The fourth division, under General Runyon was far 
in the rear of the main forces, guarding communications; 
and the fifth, under Colonel Miles, was in reserve on the 
Centreville road. General Tyler was to move at halfpast two 
in the morning, and, reaching the appointed position, open fire 
at day-break. There were two or three hours delay, however, 
and his cannonading did not commence till halfpast six in the 
morning, and then received no reply. It was conjectured that 
the enemy might have changed his position and be then mov- 
ing to make an attack on the Union army by way of Black- 
burn’s Ford. This obliged withholding Heintzelman’s brigades 
from the advance, and by them augmenting the reserve under 
General Miles. Hnunter’s division had moved toward the rear 
of the enemy, according to the plan, and Burnside’s brigade 
of that division crossed the Bull Run at Sudley’s Spring, about 
nine o’clock, though delaying themselves and those following 
them by stopping to drink and fill their canteens. At this 
time it was discovered that a large force of the enemy was 
moving from his right to his left, to attack Burnside’s troops, 
General McDowell hurried forward others of that division, 
and recalled Ieintzelman’s brigade from the rear. He then 
ordered General Tyler with the first division, to make a vigor- 
ous attack on the enemy, who were rapidly passing his frout 
to fall upon Burnside. This was done; but it did not prevent 
a furious onset, by both artillery and infantry, on Burnside’s 
troops, who were farther up the stream, and alone on the 
enemy's side. They nobly, bravely withstood the shock until 
reinforcements came to them from across the Run, and then 
all unitedly pushed the rebels so far back that Sherman’s 
and Keyes’ brigades effected a safe crossing just above the 
Warrenton Pike. The first and second divisions thus crossed 
the stream about three miles apart, but were brought much 
nearer together on the other side, A large body of woods was 
in the vicinity of the contending forces, with an intermingling 
of smaller woods and open fields in the adjacent parts; nearly 
all haying an unevenness of surface. The rebels being first on 
the main ground took advantage of hills and thickets, for their 
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own protection, and of the open space to mow down the Union 
troops. 

The first severe fighting was south of Sudley’s Spring. 
Many troops hurried over the ford; some wading through 
deep water to get to the scene of conflict, Heintzelman’s 
division was directed to cross at a ford between Sudley’s 
Spring and the Warrenton Pike. That, probably the “Red 
Tlouse Ford,” was not found, and the division pushed on to 
the ford where Burnside was the first to cross. Griffin’s and 
Rickett’s batteries went over, took position, and poured moat 
effective shots upon the enemy. But all the while the rebel 
batteries were raining down balls and shells on the Union 
lines. Their musketry threw bullets on loyal soldiers like 
storms of hail. The foliage of trees was eut in pieces. The 
heavy limbs and trunks were often shivered to atoms. Here 
and there the earth was plowed up in great furrows. Dead 
and dying animals began to strew the field. Wounded, 
mangled, dead and dying men were multiplying fast, while 
the dust and smoke of battle darkened the scene as a day 
of mourning. 

The Union batteries were so effective that the enemy 
repeatedly determined to take them. Their bravest infantry, 
column after column, were led to the attack, An Alabama 
regiment moved up, and poured in a galling fire on Rickett’s 
battery. The “Fire Zouaves,” of the Hitave and Jamented 
Ellsworth, were led forward by Heintzelman to attack and 
disperse them. But “at the first fire” the greater portion of 
the Zouaves broke and fled, and did not appear again asa 
regiment that day. A Minnesota regiment was next tried upon 
the same rebel column. It, too, was repulsed, but retreated in 
tolerable order. The first Michigan Infantry was then led to 
the attack, but it also broke and Hed in some confusion. The 
Fourteenth Brooklyn Regiment had the same trial with a 
like disastrous result, 

General McDowell reported concerning Sherman’s and 
Keyes’ brigades: “ These drove the right of | the enemy, under- 
stood to have been commanded by Beauregard, from the front 
of the field, and out of the detached woods, and down to the 
road, and across it up the slopes on the other side.” The 
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Wisconsin Second Volunteers shared in this successful attack 
and pursuit. 

But further on was a hill with a farm house upon it; and 
behind the hill and dwelling the rebels had stationed, early in 
the day, some of their most eftective batteries, and from them 
hurled destruction on the Union ranks. It was very important 
to get possession of that hill, and silence or disperse those 
batteries. Tere was the most deadly fighting of the battle. In 
the strife on the Union side was the whole of the third or 
Heintzelman’s division, a portion of the second or Hun- 
ter’s and Sherman’s brigade of the first division. This 
last body of troops was in the centre of the line, and at- 
tempted to advance up the road. J. E. Johnston commanded 
the enemy’s force at that point, he having himself already 
arrived from the Shenandoah valley. Rickett’s and Griffin’s 
batteries pressed forward to a position on the side of the hill, 
and there fired so furiously that the enemy determined to take 
them if possible. As they approached, our officers were once 
deceived by the dress of a rebel regiment, and allowed them 
to come so near without firing upon them, that they sueceeded 
in disabling one of the batteries, and then attempted to take 
it. But some infantry colurmns dashed upon them so furiously 
that they were compelled to retreat. Yet they rallied and 
repeated the attack. Again they were driven back. The 
third time they came, and were repulsed and driven out of 
sight, and the battery horses having been killed, some Union 
soldiers seized the guns by hand and dragged them away. 

Colonel David Hunter, afterward general, was severely 
wounded early in the battle; and, later, Colone] Cameron was 
mortally wounded. Their loss was severely felt in the remain- 
der of the conflict. 

The part of the battle most severe and terrible to the Second 
Wisconsin on that eventful day, was in attempting to capture 
a rebel battery, which was planted in a highly advantageous 
position on one of the range of hills which crossed the Sudley 
road beyond the Bull Run, and ran parallel with the Warren- 
ton Pike. The enemy’s infantry were partially concealed in 
woods, and both they and several batteries had an enfilading 
fire upon our men. The brigade to which the Second be 
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longed formed at the foot of the hill, under a terrific storm of 
shell and canister, and charged up the ascent, driving back 
some rebel infantry that had just repulsed a body of Union 
troops, until they came near where Rickett’s battery had heen 
severely cut in pieces, Colonel Sherman, through Major, 
afterward General Wadsworth, ordered the Second Wisconsin 
to a more direct assault on the enemy. Colonel Sherman says 
in his report, ‘ This regiment ascended to the brow of the hill 
steadily, received the fire of the enemy, returned it with spirit, 
and advanced delivering its fire.” Te further records that 
itwas thrown into confusion and retreated a distance, then 
rallied again, and passed the brow of the hill in the face of a 
tremendous fire, and fell back a second time from that crest. 
But two very eredible writers, belonging to the regiment itself, 
do not speak of their action as a retreat, but as some confusion 
on account of a misunderstanding of orders, which one of them 
attributes to the absence of two ficld eficara. Colonel Sher- 
man further relates, that he ordered the New York Seventy- 
ninth to the same attack which had been made by the Wis- 
consin Second, and that it was thrown back from the brow of 
the hill in confusion; then, by his command, the New York 
Sixty-uinth made the same assault, and soon fell back in dis- 
order. Te assigns as the reason, that the enemy there was far 
superior to his own force; and says that the firing was very 
severe, and the roar of cannon and musketry incessant. 
Certain itis, that the brigade remained for a considerable 
time, an hour or more, in that vicinity, charging upon the 
rebels and fighting them otherwise as best they could, the 
various regiments being more or less intermingled in the en- 
deavor to support each other. This was the first severe fight- 
ing of the Wisconsin Second, and occurred only one month 
after leaving its camp in Madison. They were brave men that 
rushed so unflinchingly into carnage and upon death. When 
once engaged in the conflict, the roar of cannon, the sharp, in- 
cessant rattling of small arms, and the exulting and defiant 
shouts of the contending hosts, only nerved true heroes with 
almost superhuman strength, and carried them beyond the 
fear, if not the sense, of danger. The visage of the dead at 
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their feet, the groans of the wounded and dying, were power- 
less to deter them from the strife. 

The fighting, that commenced at ten and a half o’clock, had 
now continued till after three in the afternoon. The enemy 
had retreated at most points of his line, in some places a mile 
anda half. General McDowell’s plan of battle promised to be 
successful, though executed late, Early in the day Beauregard 
had sent an order for an attack on the Union forces at Black- 
burn’s Ford, with the intention of turning the Union left, His 
message providentially failed to reach its destination at the 
time, and soon afterward he had no meu for such a service. 
His own left had been turned, his front had been forced a long 
way toward Manassas, his troops were discouraged and inclined 
to fall farther back, and the loyalists were gaining confidence 
of victory. 

But a clond of dust was seen rising in the distance; it came 
nearer and nearer. Patterson had failed to hold Johnston in 
the Shenandoah valley. Irby Smith had arrived with the 
last division, and leaving the train at Gainesville, now attacked 
the Union right. At first his advancing regiments were not 
distinguished from friends; they were allowed to come too near 
for the easiest repulse; their numbers and strength, fresh as 
they were upon the field, had too great advantage over men 
hungry, weary, faint, disappointed, and now disheartened, 
Quimby’s regiment, the Thirteenth New York, of Sherman’s 
brigade, was the first to give way. In its ranks, at about half 
past three in the afternoon, the disorder and confusion com- 
meneed, which did not cease until the Union army, completely 
routed and demoralized in part, had reached Washington, and 
a portion of it New York City. 

But this discomtiture and flight were not unaccountable, 
and not shameful to the greater portion of the army. They 
had fonght long and well, and most of them for the first time, 
They were doubtless really unable to withstand the enemy 
after his large reinforcements. Many of the officers were 
inexperienced, and some of them unworthy. As a whole the 
troops had gone bravely into battle. It required more wisdom 
and experience to get safely out on a retreat. The ranks of 
officers and soldiers had not been cleared of cowardly men. 
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The majority expected to make a stand and form anew, when 
they had reached a place of safety; but the regiments were too 
mueh confused, and too few good field officers were on the 
ground. A few hundred “ Black Horse” cavalry struck terror 
into some squads of stragglers; their cries of fear alarmed still 
more of the fugitives, and then nearly every man gave up all 
for lost, and felt that nothing could be gained by longer bray- 
ing dangers, and each at last yielded to the prompting of self- 
preservation, Then the great fleeing army presented a painful, 
yet amusing spectacle. Men, horses, mules, ambulances, offi- 
cers, privates, musicians, servants—all etrove for safety. An 
uncertain danger, susceptible of great magnitude in reality, 
aud of unlimited imaginative expansion, was in their rear, and 
he who was hindmost would receive its first shock. Rapid 
flight was the impulse, and they acted upon it. They after- 
ward learned to act from reason, and trust of each other—to 
make a stand even after a defeat. 

The Federal loss was 481 killed, 1,011 wounded, and 1,216 
missing, Beauregard reported 269 killed, and 1,483 wounded, 
with 1,460 prisoners taken, The loss of the Wisconsin Second 
was 30 killed, 105, wounded, and 65 missing.* 

There had been too much delay in setting out from Wash- 
ington; General Tyler was too tardy on the morning of the 
battle; General McDowell or General Scott inexeusably left 
too many troops all the day in reserve, and in no way provided 
for reinforcements; and some officers were inexperienced or in- 
competent, Added to these causes of defeat, Colonel Miles was 
playing the part of a drunken buffoon in the rear. But the 
allwise Ruler did not have it in his mind to secure a Federal 
victory in this battle. He allowed the enemy to triumph then 
that they and their cause might meet with a perfect defeat at 
last. 

The first Wisconsin soldier that fell in that battle was Marion 
F. Humes, of the town of Janesville. A sergeant of the com- 
pany who stood beside him in battle and bore him from the 
field, says that he was the first to fall. A cannon ball struek 


* The names of the killed will be found in the conelnding chapter of thi regi- 
ment’s history. No official list of the wounded ig deposited in the Adjutant 
General's otlice, and probably none was ever made. 
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him in the left side. He was only about eighteen years old. 
In the autumn previous to the outbreak of the rebellion he 
went to Professor Whitford, of Milton Academy, and asked 
for an opportunity to enter the institution, and defray the 
expenses of the winter term by manual labor. When told 
that all such situations were promised to others he seemed 
agitated, and the tears ran down his face. Professor Whit- 
ford inquired why he desired to attend school, and why he 
might not receive aid from his friends, Tlis reply was: “My 
mother is dead, my father is sick, and I have spent the most 
of what I have earned in working by the month during the 
summer to help support him. But I have wished so much 
and so long to go to school, that J may do some good in the world ! 
‘You must excuse me for weeping, for it is hard to think I can 
not get an edueation.” Providentially a way was opened for 
him to attend school there that winter. The longing of his 
heart to do good was soon gratified in a way he little con- 
ceived at first. For his country’s sake he willingly enlisted 
in the war, and died, it is said, without a murmur, bravely, 
contentedly, Who can but regret the necessity that required 
so many noble offerings ! 

The treatment of the Union prisoners and dead by the rebels, 
after the battle of Bull Run, was horritle. A committee of 
Congress, by reliable testimony, established the facts that some 
of our wounded died on account of brutal surgical operations; 
that Beauregard proposed to hold General Rickets as a host- 
age for one of the secession murderous privateers; that many 
of our dead were stripped of their clothing, buried in heaps 
in shallow trenches, and with faces downwards, as a mark of 
rebel contempt; that some bodies were afterwards dug up and 
burned, particularly that of Major Ballou, supposed by the 
rebels to be that of Colonel Slocurn, evidence of which was 
furnished by Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island; and that 
some bodies were disinterred for the bones, from which were 
manufactured finger rings, and drum-sticks, and even drinking 
cups from sculls! Surely the cause of such a people was 
accursed from heaven in the beginning, and must have come 
to unutterable ignominy. 

16 
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FROM ITS ORTGIN TO THE BAITLE OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN.—CALLED 
INTO CAMP,—ORIGIN OF THE COMPANIES,— OFFICERS IN THE MEXICAN 
WAR,— REGIMENTAL ROSTER,——DEPARTOURE,—MOVEMENT TO HARPER'S 
FERRY ,—ARREST OF THE MARYLAND SECESSION LEGISLATORE,— SRIZURE 
OF CORN,—BATTLE AT BOLIVAR,—SWORD PRESENTATION ,— PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN'S ORDER TO ADV ANCE,—REORGANIZATION, —-GENERAL BANKS 
IN COMMAND IN THE SHENANDOAH VALLEY,—ADVANCE ON WINCHES- 
TER.—TUS FIRST BATTLE OF WINCHESTER,—BRAVERY OF COMPANY 
G.—Seeond Battle of Winchester,—BANKS’ CELEBRATED RETREAT,—UP 
THE SHENANDOAH AGAIN,—POLICY TOWARD THE INHABITANTS,— 


ADVANCE TO CULPEPPER,—GENERAL POPE IN COMMAND,— The Battle 
of Cedar Mountain, 


Tue Third Regiment of Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry was 
called into camp at Fond du Lae, about the 15th of June, 1861. 
Tt was the second three years regiment raised inthe State. It 
was placed under the command of Colonel C, 8. Tamilton, an 
officer who had already won an honorable record in military life. 
The camp of the regiment was about one mile from the city, 
and was named after its commander. The men were large and 
stalwart, presenting a fine appearance, many of them coming 
from the lumbering and mining regions. Their drill was 
excellent before leaving the State. Their Colonel, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel, Thomas TI. Ruger, were graduates of West 
Point, and both they and seven of the eaptains of the regi- 
ment served in the Mexican War—Lieutenant Colonel Ruger 
under General Beauregard. The complete roster of the regi- 
ment was as follows: 
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Colonel—Cuartes S, Hamriton. 


Tew. Colonel—Thomas H. Ruger. ire A. Raymond. 


Major—Bertine Pinckney. Ist As. Surgeon —H. O. Crane. 
Adjutant — 1h. H. D. Crane. 2d As. Surqean—J. B. G. Baxter. 
Quartermaster —S. EK, Lifferts. Chaplain —W. L. Mather. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Liewenants. 
A—D. 5. Gibbs. Henry Bertram. L. Il. D. Crane. 
B—J. W. Scott. W. 5S. Moserip. B. W. Clark. 
C—Martin Flood. Moses O'Brien, G. W. Rollins. 
D—Andrew Clark. Seth Griffith. Edward F. Case. 
BH—Gustave Hammer. Nahum Daniels. Lyndon Martin. 
F—G. W. Limbocher. B, J. Bentley. E. J. Méeker. 
G—RE. L. Hubbard. A. 8S. Cady. J. P. Shepard. 
H—G. J, Whiteman. Geo. W. Stevenson. James. GC. Kuight. 
I—H. Vandegrilt John E. Ross. Ralph Van Brunk. 
K—Wnm. Hawley. T. J. Widvey. Warham Parks, 


Company A was designated as the “ Watertown Rifles ;” 
Company B, “Scott’s Volunteers;” Company C, “Green 
County Volunteers ;*’ Company D, “ Waupun Light Guard ;” 
Company E, “ Williamstown Union Ritles;” Company F, 
“Grant County Union Guards;” Company G, “ Neenah 
Guards;” Company H, “ Latuyette Rifles;’ Company I, 
“Shallsburg Light Guard;” Company K, “Dane County 
Guards.” 

Previous to leaving the State, the regiment was compli- 
mented with much attention from citizens and officials, was 
credited with good behavior, was uniformed in dark gray 
woolen suits, and supplied with all equipments except arms— 
an unusual thing at that early day in other States. All the 
companies were mustered into the service of the United States, 
June 29th, by Captain MeIntyre, received marching orders 
July 6th, aud left Fond du Lac for Hagerstown, Maryl: and, on 
the 12th. They numbered as follows: Field and staif officers, 
9; company officers, 30; band, 11; non- -commnissioned oflicers, 
Tausicians, and privates, 929; total, 979. Several thousand 
citizens assembled to bid them farewell and see them depart. 
The wives of several officers accompanied their husbands, and 
Mr. Tazeltine, Senator from Columbia county, went as a rep- 
resentive of the Governor to promote the welfare of the regi- 
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ment, The Governor made a parting address, and they moved 
off to the booming of cannon and the cheers of the multitude. 
No sooner had they reached Tllinois than their fine appearance 
attracted attention, and the journals of that State put their 
own troops in an unfavorable contrast with the Wisconsin 
soldiers. This is accounted for in part by their marked good 
behavior while in camp, by the fact that temperance societies 
flourished among them, and by the order of their Colonel, 
before starting, that no whiskey would be allowed on the road, 
But their uniform, their large frame, and their noble counte- 
nanee, also contributed to draw forth general admiration. In 
Buffalo they were specially feasted and complimented, Colonel 
Hamilton having formerly been well-known there. They 
reported, according to orders, at Tlagerstown, Maryland, and 
marched thence, on the 18th of July, to Harper’s Ferry. Re- 
maining there a little time, they proceeded down the Potomac 
fifty miles, and went into camp August 20th, at Darnestown, 
Maryland, September 12th they marched to Frederick, of 
that State, thirty miles distant, surrounded the city, and arrested 
the secession Legislature that convened there the 17th of the 
month. 

On the 9th of October, three companies, A, B, and C, were 
sent from Frederick to Bolivar, a village near Harper’s Ferry, 
to seize some 20,000 bushels of wheat in store there. While 
engaged in transporting the wheat across the river, on the 
morning of the 16th, they were attacked by a rebel force of 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery, 1,600 strong, under Colonel 
Ashby. The Wisconsin troops fought courageously against 
overpowering numbers, drove them out of Bolivar to Bolivar 
Heights, captured a thirty-two pounder, lost it, recaptured and 
held it, and kept the enemy at bay until, on the arrival of 
Colonel Geary with assistance, he hastily withdrew. Major 
Gould, of the Thirteenth Massachusetts Infantry, which had a 
small partin the battle, complimented the Wisconsin troops 
by saying that “they were courageous almost to,a fault;” and 
General Hamilton, on learning of their victory, issued an 
order which bestowed on them high praise. Their loss in 
the engagement was six killed and eight wounded. 

The regiment had not been long in Maryland before Colonel 
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Hamilton was promoted, his commission as a brigadier general 
dating back to May 17th, 1861. October 22d, the regiment 
left Frederick, and hastened to Conrad’s Ferry, twenty-six 
miles distant, to prevent the enemy from taking advantage of 
their success at Ball’s Bluff. Thence, on the 26th, they moved 
still farther down the Potomac to Muddy Branch, eighteen 
miles from Washington. On Thanksgiving Day the officers 
presented General Hamilton with a sword. December 1st, 
the regiment returned to Frederick, where Colonel Ruger was 
appointed Provost Marshal of the city, and the regiment was 
detailed for the honorable and, there, onerous service of 
provost guard. 

On the 27th of January, President Lincoln, weary with the 
long delay and inactivity of the army in the face of rebel hosts, 
ordered an advance of our forces, to take place on the 22d of 
February, 1862. However legitimate the cause of his dis- 
satisfaction for the past, this may have been a premature 
movement. A change had just been made in the War 
Department, Edwin M. Stanton having succeeded Simon 
Cameron as Secretary, and more time may have been needed 
for the new incumbent to become master of his position. Geu- 
eral McClellan had never intended to attack the enemy at 
Centreville, and desired to have the western army occupy 
Chattanooga before he should advance upon Richmond hy the 
lower Chesapeake. He was not ready to move, and it is 
difficult to make any commander suecessful except by his own 
plans. Besides, the evidence from Richmond is, that at that 
time their army was dissatisfied with its own inactivity, and 
was’ dwindling away under the furlongh system, and needed 
some aggressions on our part, which it soon hal, to arouse 
the rebel people to resistance and spirit. On several grounds, 
a “masterly inactivity” a little longer, just at that time, might 
have given the Government some advantages, but not in itself 
a victory. 

On the other hand, McClellan was as competent to move in 
December as in February; he had two or three times as many 
troops as the enemy, and he ought to have struck a terrible 
blow upon them at Manassas. Their escape was a reproach to 
our commander, 
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In connection with the advance of the army ordered by 
President Lincoln, a reorganization took place, in which the 
Third Wisconsin Infantry became a part of the third brigade 
of the first division of the fifth army corps, under’ General 
Banks. General Hamilton was at that time assigned to the 
command of the second brigade in the first division, though 
he really had command of even more than a division soon 
after. Lieutenant Colonel Ruger was promoted to the 
coloneley, Major Pinckney to the lieutenant coloneley, and 
Adjutant Crane to the majority. When General Hamilton 
was transferred from the command of the third to the second 
brigade, Colonel Ruger was the most competent to sueceed 
him, but being out-ranked by the seniority of others, through 
General TTfamilton’s influence the brigade was reorganized by 
the exchange of the Ninth New York Infantry for the Second 
Massachusetts, commanded by Colonel Gordon, who was 
promoted to the command of the brigade. 

February the 25th, the Third Intantry marched to Sandy 
Hook, opposite Harper’s Ferry, and joined General Banks’ 
command. The next day they assisted in laying a bridge 
across the Potomac, and erossed with the army to Harper’s 
Ferry, from which place all were about to set out on a march 
of one hundred miles up the Shenandoah valley to Harrison- 
burg. On the 27th Company A was detailed for a provost 
guard of Charlestown. 

In moving from TIarper’s Ferry, General Banks was directed 
to assume coramand of General Shields’ division, which was at 
Martinsburg, and of General Sedgwick’s division, formerly 
General Stone’s, which was moved from Poolesville to Har- 
per’s Ferry and Charlestown. This gave General Banks an 
aggregate force of about 34,000 men, In the advance on 
Winchester this force was divided: TTamilton, taking Shields’ 
division and two brigades of Banks’ division, moved on Win- 
chester by way of Bunker Hill; Sedgwick, with his division 
and the remaining brigades of Banks, moved by way of 
Berryville. The rebel T. J. (afterward “ Stonewall”) Jackson 
was at Winchester, When Hamilton approached that place, 
he learned of a favorable route by which a portion of his 
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forces could strike the enemy at early dawn in the rear, 
while the other part should threaten in the front. He sent 
back to Banks, who was still at Charlestown, for permission 
to attempt the surprise and capture of Jackson and his forces 
in that manner. The general was too cautious, or too much 
lacking in enterprise, to allow the undertaking, although his 
troops at that time far out-numbered the enemy. The next 
day, March 12th, the Union army entered Winchester, Jack- 
son leaving it just in time to keep out of their way. 

Immediately after this General Tlamilton was transferred to 
the command of General Heintzelman’s division, then in front 
of Washington, and Jleintzelman was promoted to the com- 
mand of a corps in MeClellan’s army, which was about to 
proceed to the Peninsula. General Heintzelman was allowed 
to select his successor as division commander, from all the 
brigade generals of the army. His choice of Hamilton was a 
deserved compliment to that officer. Soon after General 
Sedgwick’s division was withdrawn from Banks’ army, and 
sent back to join the army of the Potomac, 

General Shields followed up Jackson’s retreat until, on the 
19th, he discovered him in a strong position pear New Market, 
and not far from the main Confederate forces. The next day 
Shields retreated down the valley, Jackson pursuing, who, 
on the 22d, seeing Sedgwick’s division on its move to the army 
of the Potomac, concluded that few if any Union troops were 
left, and that he might safely re-occupy Winchester. Ile sent 
forward a small force that evening, and meeting with little 
opposition, decided to enter the next morning. But a large 
body of Federal troops was near at hand, and the next day, 
when he came, a fierce battle ensued, in which the rebel 
resistance was so great that there, it is said, Jackson re- 
ceived his soubriquet “Stonewall,” and there, it is also said, 
was for the first time defeated. This was the first battle of 
Winchester; and on the Confederate side Ashby’s cavalry, 
and the brigades of Jackson, Smith, Garnett, and Longstreet 
were engaged, 

Subsequently, while General Banks’ corps was in the upper 
part of the Shenandoah valley, the enemy appeared in force, 
and drove in his pickets on the 23rd of May, near Front 
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Royal; and Company G, Third Wisconsin, with an Indiana 
regiment, Captain E. L. Hubbard, of Neenah, commanding, 
while engaged in guarding a pades on the Strasburg and 
Manassas Railroad, was attacked by the rebel Captains F letcher 
and Sheets with a regiment of cavalry. The two companies 
retreated across the bridge, and then fought the enemy from 
four o’clock until dark, killing the two captains and ten other 
men, left dead on the field, holding their position until the 
arrival of the main body of the regiment, and losing but one 
man killed and three wounded, The next morning the regi- 
ment moved back to Strasburg, ten miles west of Front R Loyal, 

and joined their brigade just as it moved toward Winchester 
in the celebrated retreat of General Banks to Williamsport. 

This retreat was adopted to prevent a complete capture, 
which had been adroitly planned by the enemy. Generals 
Banks and Fremont had just entered into an arrangement to 
destroy or capture Jackson and his forces near Harrisonburg. 
But while General Banks’ force had been reduced by the loss 
of Shields’ division, which had been ordered to join McDowell, 
the enemy’s numbers had been greatly increased, Banks had 
not more than 5,000 men; the enemy at least 25,000, under 
Jackson and Ewell, who were moving down upon him on con- 
verging roads. The retreat was the distance of fifty-three 
miles in thirty-three hours, with the necessity of fighting 
much of the way for the protection of five hundred supply 
wagons, 

The whole movement, as it pertains to the Third Infantry, 
is worthy of a more particular description. Going back to the 
night of the 28rd of May, disastrous news from fugitives made 
it apparent that a very large force was threatening the Union 
troops at Strasburg. Precautionary orders were issued to 
pack and send toward Winchestor the brigade and regimental 
trains. Such trains as started that night were saved. The 
morning of the 24th confirmed the rumors of the night previ- 
ous, that they were in danger of being surrounded by the 
enemy. At ten o’clock in the morning, Colonel Gordon, still 
commanding the brigade to which the Third Wisconsin was 
attached, was ordered to move toward Freetown, on the route 
to Winchester, to check an approach of the enemy from that 
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direction. At two o’clock in the afternoon, with the sanction 
of General Banks, he moved back to protect the rear, which 
had suffered a damaging attack, He found and repulsed the 
enemy at Middletown, having a force of both infantry and 
artillery, and drove him from the place. But fearing that a 
larger force would surround him, he began to retreat toward 
Winchester, then eight miles distant. To the Second Maasa- 
chusetts Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Andrews, was com- 
mitted the task of covering the retreat, and nobly it was 
done through a running fight of seven miles. The advance 
reached Winchester at midnight, and the rear at half-past 
two o’clock in the morning. The men of the brigade were 
without shelter, and many without rations. Having laid aside 
their knapsacks and haversacks to fight the enemy, they were 
not able to secure them again, 


SECOND BATTLE OF WINCHESTER. 


At dawn of that Sunday morning, May 25th, a large rebel 
force drove in the loyal pickets. General Gordon immediately 
drew up his command in line of battle, posted his artillery 
upon a crowning height, and awaited developments to be 
made by his skirmishers. His own brigade of infantry he 
numbered at 2,102; that of the Third Wisconsin being 570. 
His was more than half the whole Union force, and that 
whole was about one-sixth the force of the enemy. Notwith- 
standing this inequality, the loyalists resisted the rebels for 
two and a half hours, opposing artillery with artillery most 
admirably served, and bravely meeting their advancing 
lines with musketry, until, as Colonel Gordon said in his 
report, “it seemed madness longer to resist the endless 
columns which defiled upon my right flank.” Then, slowly 
and in good order, the Union troops began to full back, pre- 
senting a line as unbroken as at parade, one portion moving 
while another received, undismayed, the terrible fire played 
upon them from the lines of the enemy that poured over the 
crest of the hill which the Unionists had just abandoned. 
That battle was a confused but fierce strife. Men and horses, 
artillery and supply trains, mingled together in apparently 
great disorder, and yet all evidently attended to their own 
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business. The rebel infantry closely pressed and harassed 
the rear. Their cavalry dashed up on the flank and the front 
of the loyal troops. Even the women in the houses of the city 
fired on the Federal soldiers as they passed, and received 
volleys in return. 

The batteries of Colonel Gordon’s brigade at first drove the 
enemy in his front, and there was a cessation of firing; but it 
was found that the rebels were deploying their heavy columns 
behind a ridge to eut off the Federal retreat. Soon they 
appeared in overwhelming force, and Colonel Gordon, secing 
the danger, ordered his brigade to fall back. The Second Massa- 
chusetts and Twenty-seventh Indiana withdrew, but Colonel 
Ruger commanded his regiment to ‘about face.” Cool and 
undaunted they marched to the rear, made a stand behind a 
stone wall, and obliged the enemy to halt and plant again their 
batteries; then retreating, they made another stand, and thus 
delayed the rebels some fifteen minutes, in which time scat- 
tered and broken regiments and batteries made their escape 
from the field. General Banks subsequently thanked Colonel 
Ruger and his men publicly. 

A correspondent of the New York Post, in giving’ an ac- 
count of this battle, makes honorable mention of the Third 
Wisconsin. He speaks of their being exposed at one time to 
an enfilading fire of four or five rebel regiments; and yet, “as 
cool as if on parade, faced about, and marched the whole line 
down the hill toward town.” He compliments the Second 
Massachusetts, and then says: “ So, also, the Third Wisconsin 
moved in excellent order out of town, although exposed toa 
galling fire. As this regiment came down the hill, three 
companies formed behind a stone wall, and poured into the 
advancing rebels a withering fire.” 

While marching through the place, a small hand, doubtless 
that of a woman, appeared from a window, and fired a pistol 
at the Dane County Guards, just passing. The ball missed 
Colonel Pinckney, and killed private Andrew Johnson. A 
volley of bullets quickly went into that house, whether killing 
any one or not. Mr. Johnson resided at Stoughton, leaving, it 
is stated, a large family to mourn for him, and as a part of their 
inheritance his good name as a soldier. Reverend Alonzo 
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Quint, Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Regiment, aflirms 
that when our troops occupied Winchester, not a house was 
burned, not a woman was insulted, and that the women of 
that place in this battle and retreat, used pistols and grenades, 
on even our helpless men, The cause of the difference he 
attributed to the brutalizing influence of slavery. 

At dark of that Sunday night the Federal band reached the 
banks of the Potomac, which they rapidly crossed, having 
fought a battle of two and a half hours after five o’clock in 
the morning, and then retreated, in the face of a pursuing 
enemy, thirty-six miles after eight o’clock, preserving all their 
baggage, all their ordnance trains, all their subsistence and 
supplies, which they had when the battle commenced. 

The Third Wisconsin had lost three men killed, fifteen 
wounded, and seventy-uine missing, the latter chietly captured 
on the retreat. Their march had been from Buckton Bridge, 
farther than that of other troops except the Twenty-seventh 
Indiana, and some of them had fought one battle more than 
most of their companions. The successful escape of our troops 
froma foree so superior, and notwithstanding so long a retreat, 
was surprising and infuriating to the rebels. They were 
puzzled and ashamed, They had suffered greatly themselves, 
and lost the game in the chase. Over seventy graves of men 
from one Southern regiment were afterwards counted. 

But affairs took aspeedy turn. Back up the Shenandoah went 
thearmyagain, Reinforcements were tomeetthem. The Third 
Regiment, on June 12th, advanced from Williamsport to Win- 
chester, thirty-four miles, where Generals Banks and Sigel 
were in conference, the latter having succeeded to General 
Fremont’s command after his resignation. From Winchester 
they proceeded to Front Royal, twenty miles, and encamped 
there June 18th, 

The policy still prevailed in the army, or with its leaders, to 
use the most conciliatory measures with the rebels, A pro- 
clamation was issued to the farmers that if they wished to 
harvest their crops, no one should molest them: that none of 
their grain or other property should be taken without giving 
them the highest price. Soldiers must not draw water from 
their wells without their permission. This course was ruinous 
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to the Union cause—rebels could have protection from both 
rebels and federals; Unionists must be tormented and ruined 
by rebels, and be treated no better than their enemies by the 
federals. -A man fared the best to be a traitor, and the Union 
armies were likely at that rate to have war a long time. But 
too many rebels had gone to the war to have the harvest 
gathered. The negroes would not gather it for rebels, and 
were not allowed to do it for Federals. 

Another obstacle in the way of our success had been, that the 
three army corps lately in that valley were under no one com- 
mander on the spot, but each was responsible to, and dependent 
for movements on, the authority at Washington. The three 
corps were, Banks’, Fremont’s, and McDowell’s. Concentra- 
tion and efficiency were improbable. Furthermore, the fre- 
quent change of commanders had been detrimental to success 
The division to which the Third Wisconsin belonged had been 
onee under command of General Patterson, then under Gen- 
eral Banks, alone, then under General Banks subordinate to 
General McClellan, then under Banks alone again, then 
under General Pope, and then under General Pope subordi- 
nate to General Halleck, at Washington. The brigade had 
had Generals Abercrombie, Williams, Hamilton, Greene, 
and Gordon, respectively, and some of them so many times 
over, that it was diilicult to keep the reckoning. How- 
ever, the way was preparing, even by mismanagement and 
misfortune, for a better day. On the 6th of July, our bri- 
gade left Front Royal with their division, and in much dis- 
comfort from the excessive heat, moved toward central Vir- 
ginia by way of Flint Hill, Gaines’ Cross-roads, and Warrenton, 
and encamped at Little Washington on the 17th. General 
Carl Schurz’s division was located on a hill-side near this 
place at that time, and one writer represents his dress as far 
from pretension or haughtiness: “ Pants of drabbish white, 
tow linen, a brown slouched low-crowned hat, with a bandage 
of red flannel rolled and pinned around his neck; his appear- 
ance was far from military.” From that place they proceeded 
on the 5th of August, by way of Culpepper Court Touse, and 
a few miles from there, on the 9th, took part in the 
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On the Thursday previous to the battle the enemy crossed 
the Rapidan, and advanced toward our lines on two roads, one 
leading to Culpepper, and the other to Madison Court House. 
On Friday it became apparent to General Pope that the latter 
advance was only a feint, and that the real attack was to be in 
the direction of Culpepper. The Federal troops, under com- 
mand of General Pope, at first fell slowly back from the Rapi- 
dan. When a battle became imminent, the three corps, under 
Banks, Sigel, and McDowell, by forced marches began to con- 
centrate; but the two latter did not reach General Banlss in 
time for any assistance in the conflict at Cedar Mountain. The 
Third Brigade, to which the Third Wisconsin Infantry was 
still attached, made a hurried march on Friday, the &th of 
August, reaching Culpepper at midnight. On Saturday the 
rebels advanced and occupied the two sides of Cedar Mountain, 
where their generals could see every movement of our men. 
At nine o’clock of that day, General Gordon received orders 
to remove his command rapidly to the front, as General Craw- 
ford, commanding the first brigade of the first division, had 
been attacked. At noon the order had been executed, and the 
position of the five Federal brigades was, Gordon’s on the 
extreme right, then Crawford's, Geary’s, Greene's, and Prince's, 
respectively to the left. The Third Wisconsin at first occupied 
the left of their brigade. Gordon’s original position was never 
attacked; his troops suffered by transfer to other localities. 
At three o’clock the enemy commenced a severe cannonading, 
which was continued without the aid of infantry till half-past 
five o’clock. The Federal artillery bravely responded, and 
advanced toward the rebels, notwithstanding they occupied a 
height, and had the advantage of a plunging fire. The ridge, 
or mountain, was chiefly covered with heavy timber and an 
undergrowth of pines, which afforded valuable protection and 
opportunity for strategic movements to the Confederates. At 
five o’clock they advanced under cover and concealment of the 
woods, At six the battle began to rage with great fury, and 
continued an hour and a half without abatement, both artillery 
and infantry engaging. 
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Early in the action, Colonel Ruger was ordered by General 
Gordon, with six companies of the Third Regiment, to skirmish 
the woods at the left and front of their position, which was 
done without important developments. While awaiting farther 
orders, a command came from General Crawford to join his 
troops, who had entered a piece of woods and taken an advanced 
position. Colonel Ruger replied that he momentarily expected 
orders from General Gordon, his brigade commander, and 
suggested that before taking his regiment from its brigade, it 
would be best for him to have superior authority. At the 
same time he advanced his six companies near to General Craw- 
ford’s right. Soon permission came, through General Wil- 
liams from General Banks, to join General Crawford, and they 
then were placed on the right of his line. Immediately the 
order was given to move forward, and soon to advance at 
“double quick.” Timber and thick undergrowth interfered 
with the precision of the march. As they were about to 
emerge from the woods they had a rail fence to climb over, 
and in doing that were in full view of the enemy, who were 
drawn up, about two hundred yards distant, on the opposite 
side of a stubble field, in the edge of another piece of woods. 
Moreover, the enemy’s line extended so much farther to the 
right as to give them the opportunity of an oblique fire on the 
Third Regiment, and some, even a flank fire. The location 
was as follows: 


Woods, Woods. 


Stubble Field. 


“LuroUgy 
Bpoo My 


Forty-sixth Pennsylvania Infantry. Third Wisconsin Infantry. 
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As our troops emerged from the woods, the enemy opened 
a terrible fire upon them from both front and flank, and soon 
from the rear; but unshrinkingly they dashed forward, yet the 
farther they advanced the more raking was the fire, and to save 
themselves from complete destruction, they fell back. In that 
short action the killed and wounded in some companies were 
one-fourth of the whole, and in two, one-third. The officers 
that were left immediately rallied about one-half that went 
into the fight, which was the greater part of those not 
killed or disabled, and being joined by the other three com- 
panies of the regiment, moved forward aud took position with 
the remainder of their brigade, who, meantime, had not suf 
fered so severely, and had advanced to an attack where 
General Crawford’s command had met witha repulse. There 
they remained and fonght, until that whole line fell back on 
account of having their right flank turned by the enemy. The 
Second Massachusetts and Third Wisconsin bore the fight with 
superior bravery. 

But Lieutenant Colonel Crane was killed, Colonel Ruger 
says, “while gallantly performing his duty; and Major Scott, 
and Captains Hawley and O’Brien were wounded. The first 
six companies engaged were located, from left to right, in this 
order—IT, C, I, D, F, and K. Company K went into action 
with 44 men, and lost, killed and wounded, 18; Company F, 
with 44, and lost 14; D, with 45, and lost 19; I, with 45, and 
lost 9; C, with 45, and lost 11; TH, with 44, and lost 9. 

The contest had been furious, terrible. The enemy at first 
outnumbered the Union troops, and received reintorcements. 
How great the seeming pity that none of Sigel’s or MeDowell’s 
soldiers were there to aid on the side of government and 
liberty. Officers and privates had been falling on every side. 
The wounded and dying lay mingled together. Men and 
horses were rapidly pierced with the leaden bullet, or mangled 
and erushed with ball or shell, and fell by each other's side in 
agony, 

General Pope was at a distance at first, and reached the 
ground at seven o’clock. He says that General Banks had 
continued to report to him up to a late hour that no battle 
was anticipated; but probably he had been deceived by the 
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enemy's movements, and found himself in the battle sooner 
than he had expected. Our loss throughout had already been 
heavy. But General Pope assuming command, General 
Rickett’s division was pushed forward, and General Gordon’s 
brigade was moved from the right and massed in the cen- 
tre, where the conflict was resumed, and others fell. Dark- 
ness at length came on, the infantry then could not well be 
used, but the cannonading continued for hours longer. That 
was a solemn spectacle. In the gray moonlight the screaming 
missiles of death were flying from side to side, while there lay 
between the contending armies multitudes of their suffering, 
wounded and dying, in close companionship with the already 
dead, and no hand of comfort or affection was permitted to 
relieve the gloom or terror of the scene. At midnight, Gene- 
rals Pope, Banks, and Sigel, while in conference on one part 
of the field, were stealthily approached and fired upon by rebel 
infantry. Back in the hospitals were wounded and dying ones, 
with surgeons, and nurses, and chaplains, at the absorbing 
and sad work that always occupies them after a battle. 

Our artillery that night did terrible execution on the men, 
horses, and gun carriages of the enemy. Eleven of their dead 
horses were counted the next day in a space of less than four 
rods square. The troops on either side rested only on their 
arms. At daylight the next morning, the rebels fell back 
along and up the mountain sides, and the Federal pickets 
advanced and occupied the grounds, It was the Sabbath, 
which was observed as a day of rest, from choice, if not from 
principle. Many of the wounded were left on the field till 
Monday, and then, a flag of truce being obtained, were borne 
off, and the dead were buried. The dead of the two armies 
were in some places found mingled together in confused heaps; 
misguided, erring, infatuated men on one side—patriotic, 
brave, honored, beloved men on the other side. It was after 
dark on Monday night before all of our slain were interred. 
On that night the enemy fled, leaving many of their dead and 
wounded to be cared for by our troops. 

General Ewell commenced the battle with 10,000 men, who 
were reinforced by General “ Stonewall” Jackson with 5,000. 
The Federal foree was about 7,000. Our loss was 1,500 killed, 
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wounded, and missing, of whom 290 were taken prisoners. 
The Confederate loss was greater, among whom were Generals 
Winder and Trimble. The third (Union) brigade went into 
action with 1,500, and lost 466 killed, wounded, and. missing— 
more than one-quarter of the whole number. The Third Wis- 
consin Infantry lost twenty-five killed, sixty-five wounded, and 
eighteen taken prisoners.* General Gordon particularly com- 
plimented the Second Massachusetts and Third Wisconsin 
Regiments. Reverend A. IT. Quint, Chaplain of the Second 
Massachusetts, was on the field, and afterward wrote, “The 
Wisconsin Third—as gallant a regiment as there is in the 
service.” 

The enthusiastic, generous, and brave Lieutenant Colonel 
Crane, and many another like him, were among the dead; 
and what heart-piercing sorrow it brought to families and 
groups of friends in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and other, both 
loyal and rebel, States. If the weeds of mourning are not still 
worn, the pall of affectionate grief lies still on many a heart, 
and will till they too are buried in the dust. 


LOUIS H. D. CRANE 


Was born, July 7th, 1826, in Westmoreland, Oneida County, 
New York. His father, a Presbyterian minister, was an able 
man, early an anti-slavery advocate, highly respected and 
beloved. His eldest brother was a devoted and successful 
missionary of the American Board, and went out to a field of 


* The names of the killed belonging to the Third Wisconsin will be given in the 
last chapter of this regiment's history ; the names of the wounded, as given by 
Colonel Ruger, are as follows: Maj. John W. Seott, Sergt. Maj. C. L. Dering. 
Company A—Sergt, Abner Wood, Privates: Jeff. Fidler, Arnold Mann, John 
Yahus, Sidney J. Thompson, Isaae Godfrey. Company B—Privates : Geo. Brien, 
Nathan 8. Smith, J. Truax, Jesse P, Dean. Levi P. Whitcomb, Charles PF. Robie, 
Company C—Sergt. James Collins, Corp. Junot Wileox. Privates : L. W. Winans, 
FE, 8. Winans, Andrew Warner, Geo, Gaus. Company D—Ord. Sergt. L, B. Bas- 
come, Corporals : ©, H, Lindsey, Clinton W. Pave. Privates : Chas. &. Alderman. 
Hiram Allen, Jerry Close, Job Clark, Dewitt Clark, Ralph P. Devan, Thos. Day- 
ton, Francis Morton, Deuston MeGauley, Amos Rutlerlge, Nelson Vawlin. Company 

rgt, A. Titus, Company #—Corporals: Atlas A. Budd, Clay A. Fisher. 
Privates: Jas. Holmes, 8. H. Marvin, James Kelty, Geo. Kolt, John W. Wion, 
Jonas Closson, Nelson Powell, Darius P. David. Company H—Sergeants : Wm, 
M. Snow, F. E. Orton ; Corp. David Potter. Privates : Henry Mason, Jolin Ander- 
son, R.T. Blair, Company J—Corp. R. H. Williams. Privates: Allred Milton, 
D. MeDaniels, Wm. Shook. J. W, Leslic. Company K—Capt. Wm. Hawley. Cor- 
porals : John Lyman, BR. W. Jones. Privates: J. E. Anderson, Andrew Mathias, 
James Bean, Asa Colby, A. T. Towley, A, Thomas, A. Thiede, 
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moral warfare, and there fell by the ruthless hand of disease, 
long before his country came into such perils and strife at 
home. Colonel Crane graduated at Hamilton College, studied 
medicine for a year, then entered the Jaw office of his dis- 
tinguished uncle, Willis Mall, of New York City, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1850, ITis health failing, he located at 
Selden, Long Island, and subsequently went to Virginia, 
With health restored, he married Miss Lucy M. Burrall, of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, in the fall of 1852, and the next 
spring eame to Beloit, Wisconsin, where he was eminently 
snecessful as a teacher of the Union school. In 1856 he 
removed to Dogeyille, and was soon elected District Attorney 
of Iowa County. Two years after he was chosen chief clerk 
of the Assembly in the Wisconsin Legislature, and was almost 
unanimously reélected for four years in succession, In 1859 
he removed to Ripon. When the war broke out, he was very 
enthusiastic in his country’s defence, was elected lieutenant in 
the Third Regiment, and immediately promoted to the adju- 
taney. His promotion to the lieutenant coloneley was in June, 
previous to his death. ITis body was brought back to his adopted 
State. The Governor proposed that his funeral be attended at 
the capital, but the citizens of Beloit preferred the stronger 
claim, and there, after suitable and impressive honors to the 
brave and noble dead, he was buried. He was a communicant 
in the Episcopal Church, and carried his religion with him in 
his military life. 


CAPTAIN MOSES 0’BRIEN, 


Another noble defender of his country, early in the action 
was wounded in the leg near the thigh, but binding his hand- 
kerchief over the wound he rushed again to the front, and 
there led on his men in the thickest of the fight. When the 
second time engaged, he received a shot through the side and 
arm, and fell; but the fortune of the battle left him under 
the guns of the enemy. For two days he lay there in suffer- 
ing and anxiety, his life-blood oozing away, and when a flag 
of truce was obtained he was found still alive, but in a low 
state, and was removed to Culpepper, where he died the 
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following night. He was in the vigor of youth, and Colonel 
Ruger says of him, ‘ He was a very brave man.” Tlis grand- 
father fell at the head of a cavalry force in Ireland, in 1798, 
struggling for Irish independence. The grandson came to 
this country at the age of seventeen, became an accomplished 
surveyor, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 1857. 

It is a reason for regret that honorable notices of other dead 
have not been obtained. These things will one day be 
garnered as so much treasure. Children’s children, or more 
distant kindred, will delight to trace their lineage to some one 
who fell on the Union side at Cedar Mountain, or Gainesville, 
or Antietam, or scores of other cherished spots in the nation’s 
history. Those battle scenes were not mere fighting and 
carnage; mighty and eternal principles of truth were there 
receiving their defence, and their baptism of suffering prepara- 
tory to a throne. 

On the 12th, the brigade returned to Culpepper, and went 
into camp for the first time after the battle. 


Norg.—The Fourth Regiment spent so short a time at the East, that its whole 
history is given ia the records of the Western Department. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FIFTH INFANTRY. 


FROM ITS ORIGIN THROUGH THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN.—ORGANI- 
ZATION,——-AT THE FRONT,— ATTACHED TO HANCOCK'S BRIGADE, — 
CAMP LIFE AND MDIVERSIONS,——-GOES TO THE PENINSULA, —THE 
SIEGE OF YORKTOWN,—GENERAL WAMILTON AND GENERAL MOCLEL- 
LAN,—The Battle of Williamsburg.— PURSUING THE ENEMY,—ON THE 
CHICKAHOMINY, — The Seven Days’ Batile before Richmond. 


Tue organization of this distinguished regiment was perfected 
under the direction of Colonel Amasa Cobb, of Mineral Point, 
and called into camp at Madison. Its regimental roster was 
as follows: 


Colonel— Amasa Copp. 


Lieut. Colonel—H. W. Emery. 
Major—Chas. H. Larrabee. 
Adjutant —Theodore S. West. 
Quartermaster —J. G, Clark. 


Surgeon— A. L. Castleman. 

Ist As. Surgeon —Geo, D, Wilbur. 
2d As, Surgeon —C. HW, Crane. 
Chaplain—Rev. Robt. Langley. 


Captains. 


A—Temple Clark. 
B—E. ©, Hibbard. 


C— Wu. Berens, 


D—Theo. B. Catlin. 


E—H. M. Wheeler. 
W—ITrving M. Bean. 
G—Wm. A. Buch. 
IT¥—R. C. Mawkins. 


I —R. H. Wmerson. 


K—Wnu. lvans. 


First Lieutenants. 


Horace Walker. 
J. B. Oliver. 
J.C. Schreeling. 
D, E. Tilden. 
It. R. Clum. 
Enoch Totten. 
L. G. Strong. 


Geo. D. Lybrand. 


C. T. Wyman. 
C. A. Bayard, 


Second Liewtenants. 


Peter Scherfius. 
Robert Ross, 
Hans Beebel. 

T. R. Stafford. 
James Mills. 

A. S. Bennett. 
H. K, W. Ayers. 
E. L. D. Moody. 
Geo. S. Davis. 
J. A. Hill, 
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Company A was designated as the “Manitowoc Guards ;” 
Company B, “ Milwaukee Zouaves ;” Company C, “ Milwaukee 
German Turners ;” Company D, “ Beaver Dam Rifles; Com- 
pany E, “ Janesville Light Guard ;” Company F, “‘ Waukesha 
Union Guard;” Company G, “Berlin Light Guard ;” Com- 
pany H, “ Richland County Scott Guard ;’’ Company I, “‘ North 
Star Rifles ;” Company K, “ Dunn County Pinery Rifles.” The 
numerical strength of the regiment on leaving the State was, 
field and staff officers, 9; company oflicers, 30; band, 22; 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, and privates, 996; total, 
1,057. 

It was mustered into service by Captain McIntyre, United 
States Army, on the 13th of July, 1861, and on the 22d 
received orders to move forward to Washington, Notwith- 
standing the disaster at Bull Run, which occurred the day 
previous, marching orders were received with wild demoustra- 
tions of joy by the entire regiment. Fully equipped by the 
State, they left for active service on the 24th, arriving at Wash- 
ington on the 8th of August, and were assigned to General 
King’s brigade, then encamped on Meridian Ifill, in the 
suburbs of the city, where they remained until Tuesday, the 
8rd of September, on which day the brigade removed to the 
vicinity of the Chain Bridge. On the following day the Fifth 
Regiment was detached from General King’s brigade, and, 
with other troops, took possession of a commanding position 
on the opposite side of the Potomac, covering the approaches 
to the river, where they constructed the earth works known as 
Fort Marcy. From the first this regiment was detailed for 
advance duty, and the promptness with which it performed 
all the service assigned to it, gained for it the high commend- 
ation of the commanders of the several expeditions in which 
it took part. Colonel Cobb, with his command, was soon 
permanently attached to Hancock's brigade, in General Smith’s 
division, and quartered at Camp Griffin, near Washington, for 
the winter. 

From a private letter, dated September 11th, we learn that 
on the previous Monday night three companies, B, C, and G, 
under command of a captain of artillery and Captain Hibbard, 
were detailed for a scouting expedition toward Lewinsville, in 
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expectation of finding a cavalry foree. But after a night’s 
march, all they found were seven horses tied to the fenee. The 
owners soon appeared, three of whom refusing to surrender, 
were killed in their saddles, and one was taken prisoner—the 
first prisoner taken by this regiment after crossing the Poto- 
mac. The writer notes the good health and high spirits of 
the regiment, the latter evidently owing in part to prompt pay- 
ment, and adequate material comforts. In illustration of this, 
take the following passage from another letter written by the 
same sergeant on the 8th of December: “I wish you could 
look into our tent, and see how nicely we have it fixed. We 
have built up with logs five feet, and on this set the tent. On 
one side we have built bunks, and they make very nice beds. 
In one corner is our cupboard; in the centre is our stove; and 
then we have a swing table, and a number of little conveniences, 
all which tend to make us comfortable.” Another writes; 
* Our camp has been moved from the hill within the fortifica- 
tions, and our condition has been much improved thereby. 
We are now in a large open ficld, have a pleasant, airy camp- 
ing ground, and plenty of room for drill purposes. Speaking 
of drilling reminds me that this is no place for lazy men. Our 
general is determined that our time shall not pass heavily for 
want of employment. We have squad drill at 8 A. M., com- 
pany drill at 11 A. M. and 2 P. M., battalion drill at 4, and 
dress parade at 5.30 P.M. Our boys grumble a little, but 
before the campaign is over they will see the utility of it.” 

Many diversions in the form of false rumors relieved the 
monotony of camp drill, and prepared the men for prompt 
action when the foe really appeared. For example, a corres- 
pondent from Camp Griffin writes, October 25th: “ About 
noon, in some unaccountable manner, news reached our camp 
that our gallant Major Larrabee was surrounded by a superior 
force, and was having a desperate fight, and the rest of the 
brigade rushed out on a double-quick to the resene. They 
found the major and his command quietly preparing to return 
to camp, not having seen seceshers enough to engage a 
corporal’s gnard.” 

On the Sth of March, 1862, this regiment left-their winter 
quarters, and marched to Flint Hill, two miles from Fairfax 
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Court House, and on the 16th to a point on the Potomac 
within four miles of Alexandria, whence they embarked on 
the 23rd, joining the army of the Penineula, under General 
McClellan. They arrived at Fortress Monroe at one o'clock 
on the morning of the 25th, and went into camp six miles 
from the fortress. 

On the 27th, their division was sent on a reconnoissance 
along the bank of the James River, passing Little Bethel, 
and coming near Big Bethel, where, in a battle the June 
previous, the lamented Major Theodore Winthrop, and the 
brave Lieutenant Greble, and others, fell. ‘“ Hancock’s brigade 
taking the advance, marched to within a short distance of War- 
wick Court House. Five companies of the Fifth deployed as 
skirmishers, drove in the enemy’s pickets, encamping for the 
night within the rebel lines, and returned to camp the follow- 
ing day.” Taking the advance toward Yorktown, they left 
Newport News on the 4th of April, and skirmishing, from time 
to time, with the enemy, arrived on the banks of the Warwick 
River, in front of the enemy’s fortifications, the day after. 
Here the rebels had a strong position, having constructed a 
chain of forts from Yorktown to the Warwick River, and along 
the banks of that stream to James River. From this time 
until the occupation of Yorktown by the Federal forces, the 
Fifth was constantly engaged in the performance of picket and 
out-post duty. 

The regiment had thus far been quite fortunate in escaping 
the missiles of death. None had been killed. A few had 
received flesh wounds; the worst being from picket shots. 
Charles Fourt, of Company K, was thus wounded in the leg 
while on picket duty; and Burton Millard, the first commis- 
sary sergeant, was shot through the shoulder, while at his 
post, by a rebel sharp-shooter. The only man missing was 
Adrian Bryant, of Company H, who was taken prisoner on the 
23rd of April. 

The Peninsula is formed by the York and James Rivers 
and the Chesapeake Bay. General McClellan transported his 
army thither with considerable reluctance, because it was 
before his own chosen time, and his intentions had been fully 
communicated to the enemy. He was still further dissatisfied 
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because he could not take with him as many troops as he de- 
sired, and after reaching the Peninsula was sorely disappointed 
on account of the detention of a portion of the troops he had 
selected. At the opening of the year 1862, he had in the 
vicinity of Washington a force of about 160,000. At Fortress 
Monroe there were 15,000, under General Wool; on the 
Potomac, below Washington, under General Hooker, were 
10,000; and in the vicinity of Baltimore were enough more to 
make the whole number 200,000, At about the same time, in 
Western Virginia, General Roseerans had nearly 20,000; Gen- 
eral Buell, in Kentucky, more than 100,000; on the western 
frontier 20,000 were gathering; and General Sherman, in 
South Carolina, and General Burnside, on his way to North 
Carolina, had enough men to make the whole Federal force 
about 450,000 or 475,000, 

On the 9th of the following March, the last Confederate 
detachment left Manassas; on the 10th, General McClellan 
moved a large force in that direction, but soon returned; and 
on Sunday, the 16th, massed his troops near Alexandria, ready 
to embark for Fortress Monroe. The shipping was so defici- 
ent in amount that two weeks were occupied in reaching the 
Peninsula. The agreement between General McClellan and 
the President had been that a sufficient foree--Senator Wilson 
said 45,000, according to the decision of corps commanders— 
should be left for the protection of Washington. Before 
General McClellan embarked for the Peninsula, the activity 
of the enemy in the Shenandoah valley had led the President 
to withdraw Blenker’s division from Sumner’s corps, and send 
it to Fremout. After the chief portion of the army designed 
for the Peninsula had gone, the President became convinced 
that not enough force was left for the protection of the capital. 
He wrote to General McClellan, April 9th: “ After you left, I 
ascertained that less than 20,000 unorganized men, without a 
single field battery, were all you designed to be left for the 
defence of Washington and Manassas Junction; and a part of 
this, even, was to go to General Hooker’s old position.” At 
a court martial subsequently held, General McClellan testified 
that ‘the force left disposable for the defence of Washington 
was about 70,000 men, independent of the corps of General 
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McDowell.” But it appears from a letter of his to Adjutant 
General L. Thomas, April Ist, that he embraced in that num- 
ber the troops at Warrenton, at Manassas, in the Shenandoah 
valley, and on the Lower Potomac, as well as ‘‘in front of Wash- 
ington, and under General Wadsworth, some 18,000 men, exelu- 
sive of the batteries.” Manifestly, President Lincoln expected 
some 40,000, instead of 18,000, to be left for the defence of the 
capital. He accordingly detained General McDowell’s corps 
—which General McClellan expected would follow him to 
the Peninsula—to operate within easy access of Washington, 
and to threaten Richmond from Fredericksburg. All these 
plans and movements tend to show the magnitude of the work 
in which the Fifth Infantry and other Wisconsin regiments 
bore a conspicuous part. 

The President and Secretary Stanton supposed, judging 
from reports made by General McClellan, that he had with 
him on the Peninsula over 100,000 troops. Ile at least had 
85,000, and afterward received a reinforcement of 11,000 in 
Franklin’s division, which was detached from McDowell’s 
corps. This was probably three times the number of the 
enemy when the two armies met at Yorktown. There 
General McClellan had relied upon General McDowell’s corps 
to advance up the York River, and turn the enemy’s position. 
Deprived of this force he did not venture to make a quick 
attack on the Confederate army, but delayed there a month in 
the operations of a siege, which involved a great amount of 
labor in felling trees, building roads, and casting up intrench- 
ments—much of it in mud and water to the knees. This 
broke down the vigor of many soldiers, and engendered 
disease. 

One afternoon, General C. 8. Hamilton formerly Colonel of 
the Wisconsin Third Infantry Volunteers, played his batteries 
upon the enemy’s lines in his front so far as to discover that 
only a small force opposed him, and that he could easily open 
a way for his own division and the whole loyal army to pass 
through to Yorktown and beyond. He communicated the 
fact to General Heintzelman, his corps commander, and after 
consultation with associates in command, they reported to 
General McClellan, with the request that they might be per- 
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mitted to make the attempt. But they received no reply, and 
the suggestion having originated with General Hamilton, it is 
supposed that it produced a dislike of that officer which pre- 
pared the way for difficulties that soon followed. General 
McClellan was determined on a siege. He brought up one 
hundred and two hundred pounder rifle cannon, and thirteen- 
inch mortars, to batter down the rebel intrenchments. This 
seemed so unnecessary to many of his corps and division 
commanders, that they there lost confidence in their chief in 
respect to his abilities for his position. 

General Hamilton’s division was the smallest in Heintzel- 
man’s corps, and numbered, on leaving Alexandria, a little 
less than 10,000 effective men. It was appointed to excessive 
duties —greater, it seems, than the larger divisions. Very 
many of the men sent out to redoubts and trenches one night, 
had been on guard, fatigue, and picket duty the previous 
night, and sometimes were thus taxed and exposed three 
nights in succession. The division was located on low ground, 
with bad water; and sickness and over-exertion had already 
reduced the number of effective men to less than 8,000. 
General Hamilton made repeated representations of this exces- 
sive draft, but received no reply from General McClellan, and 
no relief for his troops. At length he addressed him through 
Brigadier General Marcy, the chief of staff, and father-in-law 
of General McClellan, and said near the close: “TI shall feel it 
my duty to represent the matter to the highest authorities of 
the Government unless there be more equality in the labors 
of the different divisions.” 

This time he received a notice by an order relieving him 
from his command, on the ground that his language was “ un- 
officer-like, disrespectful, and insubordinate in the highest 
degree.” He obtained a suspension of the order that he 
might make a written statement of the facts, in which he 
related more particularly his complaints, invited an examina- 
tion of the excessive drafts upon his division, disclaimed all 
intention of disrespect, and represented the painful effects of 
the order on himself, It resulted in no change of the order, 
and he reported at Washington; where the ‘President and 
Secretary Stanton both said he had been highly wronged, and 
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the latter desired that he should be sent back to his command 
with a reprimand to General McClellan. The President was 
willing to do anything but that, which he thought would in- 
terfere with a commanding officer in the field, and be virtually 
depriving General McClellan of his command.* 

Soon after, the army in the Shenandoah valley was severely 
threatened by the enemy, and General Hamilton was placed 
in command of such scattered regiments as could be gathered 
in Washington and Baltimore, and ordered with therm to Har- 
per’s Ferry and onward to the relief of General Banks. As 
he reached the Ferry, General Banks had made his celebrated 
retreat, and was already on the Maryland side of the Potomac. 
At the request of the Secretary of War, General Hamilton 
remained at Harper’s Ferry a few days to place that point ina 
defensible condition, and then, at his own request, was trans- 
ferred to the army of General Halleck before Corinth. 

The fortifications at Yorktown being evacuated by the rebels 
just as General McClellan was ready to bombard them, the 
Fifth, in concert with the whole army, commenced the pursuit 
on the 4th of May. The following day (which was the Sabbath), 
the field works known as Fort Magruder opened upon Gen- 
eral Stoneman’s advance cavalry, and proved too formidable 
to be taken without the codperation of infantry. Tlis com- 
mand fell back until General Smith’s force should arrive, 
which was advancing through the deep mire and pouring rain, 
by another road. The Fifth Wisconsin was among thie first 
infantry regiments on the ground. At about five o’clock 
on the evening of that day they were drawn up in line of 
battle, within range of the enemy’s second line of fortifications 
in front of Williamsburg. 


THE BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG. 


The battle of Williamsburg was the first heavy engagement 
in which the Fifth Wisconsin was called to meet the foe, and 
the part they sustained in it secured them special honor. 

Fort Magruder was the largest of thirteen redoubts extend- 
ing entirely across the Peninsula, from the York to the James 


* The authority for the foregoing account is a staff officer of one of the most 
distinguished generals of the war. 
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river. Its erest measures nearly half a mile, with substantial 
parapets, ditches, and magazines. It was located at the june- 
tion of the Yorktown and Hampton Roads. It was screened 
from view on the southern approaches by a curtain of heavy 
forest, which had been felled within a mile of the fortifications, 
affording the enemy timely sight of our forces. About half 
the width of this clearance was arable land, and it was dotted 
all over with rifle-pits. 

The Fifth Wisconsin, in General Hancock’s brigade, of 
General Smith’s division, under Major General Heintzelman,* 
having advanced about half # mile, halted, and received orders 
to storm Fort Magruder. Forward they went, through tangled 
briers, thick brush, and felled timber, in quick step, with 
unbounded enthusiasm. About forty rods to their left a very 
heavy musketry fire was heard. Changing their course, with- 
out order, to bear on that point, they came out into an open 
field. A new line was formed, and they advanced across the 
field, following their skirmishers, who were firing a few rods 
distant. They had scarcely entered the woods when they 
received orders to fall back, as they had missed the fort, bearing 
too much to the left. It was now 11 P. M., and thick dark- 
ness having overtaken them, they were ordered to lie down 
and rest for the remainder of the night. The rain was descend- 
ing in torrents. Without knapsacks or blankets, exhausted 
by long wading throngh the deep mud, and chilled by the 
weather and want of food, the regiment uncomplainingly rested 
as well as their circumstances allowed. Morning at length 
relieved their spirits, and to their surprise Fort Magruder was 
discovered through the woods on their right, and in and 
behind it could.be seen several regiments of the enemy drawn 
up inline of battle. They then first understood the magnitude 
of the undertaking assigned them, and were thankful they 
had missed their way the previous evening, instead of throw- 
ing themselves away to no purpose, as they would have done, 
had they attempted to take the fort. At about 6 A. M., on 


* The American Annual Cyclopedia, of 1862, commits the error of saving that 
the Sixth and Seventh Wisconsin Regiments were in Hooker's division of Heintzel- 
man’s corps, on the Peninsula, and fails to notice the fact that General Humilton 
had command, at one time, of one of Heintzelmaa’s divisions, 
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Monday, they retired to the field in the rear, and after wading 
through three miles of mud and water, dashed across a dam 
over Queen’s Creek, and entered one of the enemy’s evacuated 
redoubts. Here they again formed in line; Companies A, E, 
and G, deployed as skirmishers, facing the second work, of 
which the regiment also took possession, suffering severely 
from a galling fire which the enemy opened from three larger 
works on the front and left. The regiment again advanced 
about four hundred yards, Companies D and K, under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Emery, being sent forward to 
support the line of skirmishers; the remaining five companies 
supporting a battery, which had taken position near some low 
farm houses and was engaged in shelling the enemy’s works. 
Thick, heavy woods were on their right and left, and a clear 
open wheat-field in front. About fourteen hundred yards dis- 
tant were two redoubts, and in the rear of these was the famous 
Fort Magruder. A severe fire of artillery was kept up until 
five o’clock in the afternoon, by which the enemy was driven 
in confusion from one of these works. Our whole line, from 
right to left, had been engaged for several hours by the foe, 
who was pressing forward reinforcements, among which was 
Longstreet’s division, considered one of the finest in the rebel 
service. After maintaining this position for some time against 
vastly superior numbers, expected reinforcements not appear- 
ing, they were ordered to retire from the advanced position the 
Fifth had gained, to the previous line occupied by them 
immediately after crossing the dam. The fire near Fort Ma- 
grader, to the left, had now almost subsided, and rebel troops 
were observed moving in different directions. A force of the 
enemy’s infantry filled a work which had remained unoccupied, 
and a body of their cavalry assembled on the plateau, appa- 
rently with the intention of charging on our battery. A sharp 
fire of musketry on the line of our skirmishers to the right, 
indicated the approach of the enemy in force. General THan- 
_ cock, apprehensive that his position might be turned, and the 
possibility of retreat cut off, ordered his brigade to fall back in 
line of battle. They were closely followed by the enemy, 
firing and cheering as they advanced, Our artillery was 
brought back piece by piece, the last gun firing a few rounds 
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of canister shot at the rebels, As soon as the artillery was 
safe, the Fifth Wisconsin was ordered to retire in the same 
manner as the others, disputing the ground inch by inch, 
Another line was being formed on either side of the redoubt 
by our forces. The enemy was pressing hard, When the 
Fifth had reached the second line, followed by the Fifth North 
Carolina, it was immediately formed to the right and left of 
the redoubt. The rebels were now within forty yards, and 
General Hancock ordered an immediate advance of his entire 
line, in all about two thousand five hundred men. These 
came forward with alacrity, and delivered a few volleys in 
very close range, when the general gave the command—* Gen- 
tlemen, charge!” and his gallant men, with tremendous cheers, 
dashed down the slope. Before this tide of steel the foe 
recoiled, with the exception of three resolute men who stood 
firm, and reecived their death wounds without flinching. This 
was one of the most gallant feats of arms on record, and was the 
first effectual bayonet charge of the war. Pursuing the enemy 
down the slope, the Federal forces fired ten or eleven volleys 
at them, and at other bodies of men observed advancing to the 
resene. (General McClellan now arrived, and gave orders to 
support General Hancock, and to press the advantage already 
gained by his command. In a few minutes seven thousand 
men were on the march for that point. Night fell before they 
reached it, and no more was done that day. The exhausted 
soldiers sank down upon a soft bed made ready beneath them— 
the ploughed soil, saturated by the heavy rain. Thus ended 
the deadly conflict before Fort Magruder. In the morning 
the enemy was discovered to have evacuated the entire line of 
works, and the beautiful town of Williamsburg fell into our 
possession, the Federal army entering it about one o’clock. 
One of the Fifth, corresponding with the Milwaukee Senti- 
nel, describing the critical point of the battle, says: ‘ Numbers 
of our men were lying on the ground, their oil-cloths over 
them, to protect them from the pelting rain, which had been 
falling all day. Some were asleep, some sitting in squads, 
others alone, with their heads reclining upon their handa, 
when the sharp, quick rattle of musketry started every one to 
his feet, to see our skirmishers attacked by an overwhelming 
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force. Every one sprang into his place, when, from a corner 
of the woods, about four hundred yards from us could be seen 
a regiment of cavalry, and two regiments of infantry, deploy- 
ing into the open field in our front, at ‘double quick.” Ten 
guns were the object they coveted, but Wisconsin boys were 
there to defend them. Their cavalry approached, when we 
formed a square toreceive them. Whieeler’s battery gave them 
some grape, The infantry marched by the flank to take our 
guns. We quickly reduced square and advanced to the fence. 
Over a thousand of the bravest chivalry of the South now 
advanced against less than five hundred of the Badger State. 
Two to one, they pushed bravely forward, when we opened 
fire upon them. Our batteries limbered up, and left us to 
fight our own battle. Not discouraged, our men stood their 
ground manfully, notwithstanding their comrades were falling 
fast and thick under the fire of the advancing foe. We had 
expected more of these batteries, and were disappointed when 
they retired. It was unaccountable to us at the time, but I 
have since heard that it was General Ilancock who ordered 
them back to take up a new and better position. The firing 
at this time was very severe on both sides, they suffering more 
than we, our rifles committing fearful havoc in their ranks. 
But they were led bravely on. We must fall back, An aid 
came dashing up, saying it was an imperative order from Gen- 
eral Hancock that we fall back fighting. Reluctantly we 
obeyed this order, It saved us, and resulted in destruction 
to the approaching columns. Never have I witnessed such 
gallantry as was displayed by the enemy in this advance. 
Every man at a shoulder arms, their officers in front, leading 
them bravely forward, while our fire was thinning and mow- 
ing them down like grass before the seythe; but forward they 
pressed, as if upon adrill, or parade. Their battle flag was 
a splendid object to our fire; and four times did I see the 
dastard flag fall to the ground, and as many times was it 
raised again, with a cheer that showed their determination to 
capture our guns, or perish—every man. Gradually and 
slowly we fell back, disputing every inch of ground. Within 
twenty rods of us, they halted and opened fire. Our men 
began to waver. Colonel Cobb seeing this, cried out, “ Will 
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you leave me and the old flag?” “No! never!” was the 
hearty response; and around that old banner we made a rally, 
resolved to perish rather than run. This checked them. To 
our rear about fifteen rods was the Seventh Maine, on the 
right of the fort; and to the left of this place was the Sixth 
Maine. So, gradually we fell back, fighting, and reformed our 
line on the right of the Sixth Maine; when from their ranks, 
and from the Seventh, there poured a sheet of flame, and volley 
after volley did we all send into them. At this moment the 
batteries opened upon them with grape, and they broke, and 
fled in the wildest confusion. “They run! they run!” broke 
from every one, and a cheer arose as hearty as was ever given. 
Meanwhile our general had not been idle. He rode rapidly 
up and down the ranks, cheering the men to stand fast,—and 
nobly they did it. Situated as we were, three miles from any 
reinforcements, our part was a most responsible one. They 
had whipped us on our left, and only wished to turn our right, 
and the day would have been lost to us. General Hancock 
sent for reinforcements, and each time was refused them, as 
the enemy was forcing our left, and none could be spared from 
that point. One general made the remark that he would have 
to sacrifice Hancock. It was well for us that we did not know 
our danger till the battle was over. There were six of the 
best Confederate regiments, in all over four thousand men, 
against the Fifth Wisconsin, and the Sixth and Seventh Maine, 
and three companies of the Thirty-third New York, the total 
number of which was less than fifteen hundred. I cannot 
refrain from mentioning one who behaved gallantly, and has 
received encomiums from all, namely, Colonel Amasa Cobb. 
He fearlessly exposed his life, and cheered his men on to do their 
duty. Too much cannot be said in his favor. Another officer 
is worthy of special mention, Captain W, TH. Bugh, who was 
dangerously wounded, and fell fighting bravely.” 

The battle flag of the Fitth North Carolina was eaptured 
by the Fifth Wisconsin. It was unique in design, the main 
feature being the Southern Cross, bearing fifteen stars. 

Two days after the battle, when on dress parade, the regi- 
ment was highly complimented by General McClellan, who 
addressed them as follows: ‘ My lads, I have come to thank 
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you for your gallant conduct the other day. You have gained 
honor for your country, your State, and the army to which you 
belong. Through you we won the day, and Wituiamsscre 
shall be inscribed on your banner. I cannot thank you enough 
for what you have done. I trust in you for the future, and 
know that you will sustain the reputation yon have won for 
yourselves. By your actions and superior discipline you 
have gained a reputation which shall be known through the 
‘Army of the Potomac.’ Your country owes you its grateful 
thanks.” 

The commander similarly addressed the Seventh Maine, 
and Thirty-third New York, and accredited the victory of 
Williamsburg to those three regiments. 

Dr. Castleman, surgeon of the regiment, and an eye-witness 
of the battle, fully confirms the high praise given to the Fifth 
for their brave conduct in this battle, Tle especially notices 
the daring of Lieutenant Walker, and his sixty men, who were 
engaged in the most dangerous slirmishion: At the close of 
the battle, the doctor himself commendably attended to the 
wounded of his regiment, organizing for them a separate 
hospital, and assiduously watching against the unnecessary 
amputation of limbs. Indeed, this surgeon seems to have 
won much confidence for his ability and disposition to super- 
intend hospitals in a superior manner, and was often ordered 
to, and retained in, that service, when he desired to be left 
with his regiment. The Fifth Wisconsin was brigaded with 
the Sixth and Seventh Maine, Thirty-third New York, and 
Forty-ninth Pennsylvania regiments, and Doctor Castleman 
gives, in his diary, some interesting accounts of various trials 
of agility and strength which took place between this western 
regiment and their eastern comrades; the western men nearly 
always carrying off the palm. 

After the evacuation of Yorktown, he found in the house 
of “ Captain Dick Lee,” nephew of General Lee, the leaf ofa 
diary in feminine hand, on which were the following touching 
sentences, under date May 3rd, 1862: “Oh, my dear, dear 
home, the home of my childhood—my life! Oh, the old time- 
beaten, moss-covered house where my eyes first saw the light, 
and my tongue was taught to lisp its first prayer; how I have 

18 
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watched your decay, and my proud heart has been ashamed 
of your age! My own wicked spirit is now humbled, and I 
come to you to-day, where my first prayer was uttered, to 
offer up the last in the home of my former happiness. Fare- 
well, dear home, forever!” 

Some three or four days were spent by the army of the 
Peninsula at Williamsburg, awaiting supplies; and then the 
line of march was takeu up for the Chickahominy, whither the 
enemy had retreated. The distance to the new line of opera- 
tious was between forty and fifty miles, and the army was 
nearly a fortnight on the way. On the 9th and 10th, the Fifth 
Tnfantry was ou the march; on the 11th and 12th, in camp; 
on the 13th, reached Cumberland Landing; and on the 14th, 
encamped upon General Lee's plantation, known as the White 
House. There they remained til] the 1Sth, and on the 24th 
of May marched to within six miles of Richmond, where they 
were eneamped till the Sth of June, when they crossed the 
Chickahominy, and began to throw up rille pits, their pickets 
being within rifle shot of the cnemy’s line. There they were 
occupied chiefly in picket and skirmish duty, in the extreme 
advance. A narrow belt of woods divided the camp of the 
Federals from their enemies. The barburous practice of shoot- 
ing pickets had been renewed, so that the men had to keep 
behind their trees, or become marks for the cold-blooded rebel 
sentry. As an illustration of their daily camp perils take the 
following incident, A rifle shot was fired from the Confeder- 
ate picket line into a group of men trading with a sutler, 
killing one, and wounding three others. The man who fired 
that fatal shot was a tall “ grey coat” about six feet six, Our 
pickets had strict orders not to fire at anything less than a 
squad of men. But asharp-shooter from a Michigan regiment, 
having other orders, observed lim, and immediately a sharp 
erack brought down the murderer. Sometimes the pickets 
got tired of ‘this bloody sport, and by French leave negotiated 
atruce. “ While on duty last week (writes one of the Fifth), 
I listened to the following conversation ; 

Confederate— allo! over there: got any tobacco? 

Union.— Of course! Come over and get some.’ 

Confederate‘ Can't spare the time; very busy here." 
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After a few moments’ silence secesh called out, ‘Now don’t 
shoot, and I won't? « 

Union. —‘ I won’t shoot; come out. What regiment is that 
making such a noise behind the wood? 

Confederate‘ Oh! that’s the relief, and I'm glad of it, too. 
Do you get all you want to eat in your army.’ 

Cnion.— Plenty of beef, hard crackers, and coffee.’ 

Confederate.—Cofttee! We haven't lad coffee for two months, 
Got any newspapers over there ?’ 

Union. —* Yes; the New York TWerahl’ 

Confederate—* Come half way, and I'll exchange papers.’ 

Union.—‘ No shooting, old boy!’ 

Confederate— All right: leave guns behind,’ 

Secesh boldly advanced, and met our man half way, receiv- 
ing his paper and a piece of tobacco, in exchange for the 
Richmond Inquirer of an equally late date, and shaking hands, 
with a friendly ‘Good bye,’ each repaired to his respective 
post.” 

Daring the latter part of May, the Federal army reached 
the vicinity of Richmond, and extended in its front from a few 
miles horth of the city and north of the Chickahominy, to the 
south of that marshy stream as fiir as Seven Pines. Just alter 
a terrible rain, which rendered the Chickahominy impassable 
in inany places, on Saturday morning, May 31st, 60,000 rebel 
soldiers came stealthily out against the left Federal wing, 
which was composed chiefly of General Keyes’ corps. Casey's 
single division was attacked by 32,000. There, at Pair Oaks, 
was fought one of the bloodiest battles of the war, and many 
noble patriots went down into the dust covered with imperish- 
able honor. The Union troops were driven back, lut not 
routed. General Sumner succeeded in crossing from the north 
side of the Chickahominy with 15,000, and rendered indispen- 
sable service. General Birney, in command of a brigade in 
Kearney’s division, distinguished himself for bravery and exe- 
cutiveness, There the noted Colonel Bailey, of the artillery, 
died nobly defending his guns; aud also many a private soldier 
whose name is known less widely, but not less dearly held in 
affectionate remembrance among kindred and friends. Toward 
night, General Joseph E. Johuston, Commander-in-Chief of 
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Liaysnens Stace Ruap; K—Cuances Ciry Roan; L—Cernrrat Roab; M—New MareeT Road; 
N—Borron’s Brinae; P—New Buvoge Roap; R—Meavow Barwce. 
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the Confederate forces, was hurled from his horse by the 
stroke of a piece of shell, and borne from the field severely 
wounded. This threw great confusion into the rebel ranks, 
but they rallied, charged upon the Federals, and were driven 
back; charged again, with like result; attempted it a third 
time, staggered, turned about, and fled. Sumner’s division 
pursued them as far as Fair Oaks station, when night closed 
the scene. Here was lost an opportunity to capture Richmond. 
The aid furnished by Sumner accomplished so much that if 
reinforcements three times the number of his troops had been 
moved from the north side of the Chickahominy, the enemy 
could, to human foresight, have been utterly routed, and 
Richmond then would have been at Federal merey. The 
’ additional troops could have been bronght to the field, for 
they lay on the other side of that doleful river, whence Sum- 
ner’s came. The Prince de Joinville, au eye witness, says, * It 
is easy to see what must have happened if, instead 15,000, 
50,000 men had been thrown upon Jolinston’s fauk.”” The 
Fifth Wisconsin was on the north side, and hence had no part 
in the battle of Fair Oaks. 

The next morning the rebels reluctantly, as though they 
had suffered deccthiy, and confusedly, as though their com- 
mander was gone (which was true), renewed the conflict, but 
were repulsed with great slanghter, and at noon the firlug 
ceased, They retreated toward Richmond, and the Prince de 
Joinville says again, “ What might not have happened if, at 
this moment, the 35,000 fresh troops on the other side of the 
Chickahominy could have appeared upon the flank of this dis- 
ordered army?” This was on Sunday, June Ist, and the 
contest of that day is called the “ Battle of Seven Pines.” In 
the two days the enemy lost 8,000; the Federals 5,000. 

General McClellan complimented Captain Emerson, Com- 
pany I, very highly, for having built the best bridge across 
the Ohickshominy. “The Wisconsin boys are at home, in 
every work, whether it be cutting down the forest, making 
roads, building bridges, or facing the rebels.” The general 
was evidently a great favorite among the Fifth. One of them 
writes, “Yesterday he was out with Generals Hancock and 
Smith; and with coat off, and glass in hand, climbed a tall 
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tree to examine the rebel works. Comment is unnecessary! 
Sneh acts, and his willingness to share the dangers of the field 
with his men, have endeared him to the heart of every soldier,” 
The same writer, speaking of the sanitary condition of the 
reviment at that time (June 19th), says, ‘“ Yesterday one hun- 

-dred and sixty-five of our men were excused from duty, while 
many on duty are anything but stout. It is difficult to 
estimate, at present, the actual fighting strength of the regi- 
ment. Six hundred and cighty-five rations were issued to-day ; 
but in case of necessity, not more than four hundred and fifty 
could be brought into action. I am sure I never saw so many 
ghostly-looking men in our camp before. Lieutenant Colonel 
Emery is unfit for duty: also quite a number of commissioned 
officers. It must be remembered that the sickness in camp is 
among our best men. Those who could not keep up have 
been sent back, from time to time, until none but the hardiest 
were following the fortunes of the Fifth.” 


SEVEN DAYS’ BATTLES 


General McClellan had determined to assault Richmond on 
the 26th of June, and had with him, according to his own 
report of June 20th, a little more than 100,000 effective men. 
Singularly enough, General Lee, without knowing the inten- 
tion of lis opponent, had decided to assail the beleaguering 
Union forces on that same day, and had about an equal number 
of troops with which to raise the sicge of the city. General 
Lee made the first movement on the day appointed, by sending 
out Generals Longstreet, D. H. Hill, and A. P. Hill, with 
troops on the north side of the Chickahominy, to seize upon 
the Federal line of communications with the York River, A 
fierce battle ensned near Mechanicsville, on the banks of a 
smal] stream called the Beaver Dam, between 6,000 on the 
Union side, under command of Reynolds and Seymour, of 
Porter's corps, and about 12,000 of the enemy, At first it 
was a long-range artillery encounter; but the rebels finding 
themselves weak in this arm, came into close conflict. The 
fight increased in fury as it progressed, and finally became one 
of the most terrific combats of this campaign. It commenced 
about noon, and continued till nine o’clock at night. The 
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enemy attacked both our right and left, and disastrously 
failed, losing in killed and wounded 1,500, while the Fed- 
eral loss was only three hundred, This was the beginning 
of the celebrated seven days’ battles. The Fifth Wisconsin 
was on the south side of the Chickahominy, four miles 
distant, and had no part in this battle, though constantly 
within sound of the guns. General McClellan had previously 
contemplated changrog his base from the York to the James 
River, and had delay ed it too long. But he now determined 
to accomplish it as quickly as possible. The Chickahominy, 
running between those two rivers, is formed by the junction 
of several smaller streams five miles north of Richmond, and 
not far from that junction the battle of Mechanicsville was 
fought. 

During the night of the 26th, the Union troops, under Porter 
and MeCal), quietly withdrew from the tield they had so valor- 
ously held in battle, and located on a new line five miles dis- 
tant, at Cold TIarbor, and not far from Gaines’ Mills, on the 
north side of the Chickahominy, but farther down the stream. 
They at the same time removed thirty heavy guns to the south 
side of the Chickahominy, and placed them so that they swept 
the fi¥ld on the north side, in front of the Union forces, At carly 
dawn of Friday, the 27th, the Confederates began to reply to 
the firing of the few Federals left at Mechanicsville; lut not 
till an hour was spent in this way did they learn that the mass 
of the Federal army had left the place. They then repaired 
bridges and moved on in pursuit, having soon a skirmish with 
some Union soldiers at Gaines’ Mills, from which place the 
terrible battle which followed on that day took its name. Our 
troops were posted in an elevated position on the opposite side 
of asmall stream, with an open plain in their front, and tangled 
woods on either side. General A, P. TIill made an assault on 
the Federal lines, his soldiers plunging through the swampy 
ground and over the open plain in the face of musketry, and 
of cannonading, from both the crest of a hill and the other 
side of the Chickahominy. They were driven back with great 
loss, Longstreet, Jackson, Rwell, and D. TI. Hill, now brought 
forward their troops to the assistance of their comrades; but 
again and again they gave way before our sweeping fire, their 
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wounded and dead strewing the swamp and the field. After 
each defeat they resolutely renewed the contest, and receiving 
reinforcements from time to time, a half hour before sunset 
they had 56,000 on the field against 33,000 Unionists. As 
the sum was going down they made one more united and fierce 
assault, and succeeded. Union reinforcements came—French’s 
and Meagher’s brigades—sufiicient to prevent a confused flight, 
but not in time to secure a victory, as they might have done 
two hours carlier. Nearly the whole rebel army was now on 
the north side of the Chickahominy, leaving Richmond un- 
protected on the south side, so that if MeClellan had known 
his opportunity hé could have easily captured that city, and 
also have sent forward reinforcements sufficient to win the 
battle then raging. But while he stood in fear of the enemy, 
who he supposed contronted him in large numbers on the 
south side, General Lee was also deceived in the supposition 
that the great mass of Federal soldiers were in his front on 
the north side. 

D. H. Till ascribed the Confederate victory to capturing 
and holding, for only a few moments, a single isolated battery, 
which had been making havoe in his ranks, and stood in the 
way of his effecting a flank fire upon the Federals. By R des- 
perate attempt he took it, then lost it, the regiment which 
made the capture losing half its number in the affair. But 
the suspension of its fire for only the brief time gave the 
Confederates an advantage which cansed the Union lines 
to waver and then fall back, trom which loss they never 
recovered, Tn this battle was Meade, then the commander of 
a brigade only, but a year later the chief at Gettysburg; also 
Reynolds, then taken prisoner, but killed-at Gettysburg, The 
Union loss, killed and wounded, was 4,000; the Confed- 
erate, 9,500, On that day Hancock's brigade, the Fifth Wis- 
consin included, was engaged in picket duty at the most sen- 
sitive point of the whole line south of the Chickahominy, and 
there threatened the key of the rebel position before Rich- 
mond. After sundown the Fiith bad a sharp skirmish with 
the enemy, and repulsed him; but Captain Evans, of Company 
K, was mortally wounded, and Captain Walker, of Company 
A, aud thirteen enlisted men, were wounded less severely 
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This was in connection with an attack-made by Toombs, of 
Georgia, who, wishing to distinguish himself in a conflict with 
the “ mud-sills” of the North, assaulted our men with half of the 
Second Georgia Regiment, losing one hundred and twenty of 
two hundred and seventy-one; and with the Fifteenth Geor- 
gia, losing seventy of three hundred and seventy. 

About midnight of the 27th, General McClellan held a 
council of war, which General Teintzelman testifies was the 
only time he was consulted during the campaign. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was no doubt too secretive for either the 
highest wisdom or the greatest ultimate favor with his fellow- 
men. At this council it was debated whether to go north of 
the Chickahominy and risk another battle, and with it the 
whole army, or cross over to the James. As the result, the 
next morning found the whole Union army south of the 
Chickahominy, with the bridges destroyed behind them, and 
all preparing for a retreat. McClellan then indulged in a 
criminating epistle to Secretary Stanton, complaining that 
promised reinforcements had been withheld, and concluding as 
follows: “If I save this army now, I tell you plainly that I 
owe no thanks to you or to any other person in Washington. 
You have done your best to sacrifice this army.” 

The coéperation of General McDowell direct from Freder- 
icksburg to Richmond, which was ordered May 17th, by the 
President and Secretary of War, had indeed not been realized, 
in part because General McClellan himeelf had said, that if he 
could not control all of McDowell’s troops he wanted none of 
them; but right there, on the morning of Saturday, the 28th 
of June, General McClellan had one of the grandest oppor- 
tunities to take Richmond, and destroy the rebel army, which 
the war presented. Lee had won a victory by moving 54,000 
men to the north side of the Chickahominy, and driving the 
remainder of the Federal forces to the south side, where they 
were consolidated, but he had separated himself so far from 
the other third of his army, that McClellan could have pushed 
between the two wings, defeated the smaller one by bringing 
60,000 against 25,000, and captured Richmond, Ie knew 
not his time, nor did Lee know his danger. The latter had 
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lost 10,000 in killed and wounded on the two previous days, 
while the former had lost not half as many, 

Some of the sick and wounded had already been left within 
the lines of the enemy, and in the retreat all others were to be 
left who could not march or be carried. Yet, of 13,000 sick, 
and 3,000 wounded, only 2,500 were abandoned. Of the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday a correspondent of the Madison State 
Journal says: 

“Long before daylight the next morning, Saturday, the 
98th, the Fifth withdrew to camp, and prepared to retreat. 
At nine in the morning the tents had been struck, and knap- 
sacks packed; and while waiting for orders to march, the enemy 
opened furiously with shot and shell. With qnick step the 
regiment marched about a mile to the left, and halted, drawn 
up in line of battle. There was sharp fighting on our left at 
this time, but it did not reach us. Tere, near Fair Oaks, we 
lay all day and all night, until three in the morning, when the 
division moved in the rear of the wagon train, which had been 
engaged during the night in removing every movable thing of 
use to the army. The forenoon of Sunday, the 29th, was 
spent in reconnoitering, deploying, skirmishing, and slowly 
retreating down the Chickahominy, about midway between 
that river and the railroad, The day was intolerably hot, and 
the men were permitted to rest immediately back of Savage 
Station, where they made themselves coffee, and reclined in 
the shade.” An interesting writer to the Cincinnati Commercial 
describes the sombre picture of gloom, confusion, and distress 
which there prevailed. “T found officers endeavoring to fight 
off the true meaning of affairs. The wretched spectacle of 
mangled men from yesterday’s battle, prone upon the lawn, 
around the hospital; the wearied, haggard, smoke-begrimed 
faces of men who had fonght; the hurry and tumult of wagons 
and artillery trains, endless almost, rushing down the roads 
toward the new base, moving with a sort of orderly confusion, 
indicated the critical emergency, which was almost ag distress- 
ing as panic itself. From headquarters I passed along our 
lines. The troops still stood at the breastworks, ready for 
battle; but it was evident they had begun to inquire into the 
situation. So passed that day, dreadful as a day of pestilence; 
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and when night closed upon the dreary seene, the general 
retreat had fully begun. Endless streams of artillery trains, 
wagons, and funeral ambulances poured down the roads 
from all the camps, and plunged into the narrow funnel 
which was our only hope of escape. At daylight, General 
McClellan was on the road. Thousands of cattle, of wagons, 
and our immense train of artillery, intermingled with infantry, 
and great troops of cavalry, already choked up the narrow 
way.” 

On the night of the 27th, there was great jubilation within 
the rebel lines. They deemed their success the certain fore- 
runner of the destruction of the Federal army. On the morn- 
ing of the 28th, General Lee was puzzled. Tle had cut off 
McClellan from his base of supplies at West Point, which he 
set out to do, but he found that nearly all stores had been 
removed or destroyed, and his son reported that the White 
House—his own dwelling—was in flames. He found no 
enemy to oppose him in front, and then discovered that the 
Union troops had destroyed the bridges across the Chicka- 
hominy, and started for the James, where they could coéperate 
with their naval forees. This gave the Confederate leaders 
great relief from their fear that McClellan might mass his 
forces and, crushing all resistance before him, ocenpy Rich- 
mond, 

In the retreat, Keyes’ corps took the advance, Franklin and 
Porter followed next, TIeintzelman and Sumner went last. 
General McClellan went forward to the James, to consult with 
naval commanders and select a position, leaving his generals 
to protect their trains, and, while retreating, to keep a line of 
defence toward the enemy, 

Magruder followed Sumner’s troops closely, firing upon them 
at intervals, and attacking them sharply near nightfall; but 
losing 400 men of 2,250. TIeintzelman destroyed a large 
quantity of stores and provisions that could not be removed, 
and sent a loaded train of them down the railroad into the 
river. The Fifth Wisconsin formed a part of the lines that 
were attacked on Sunday evening, the 29th, at Savage Station, 
and shared in the honor of repulsing the enemy, aud then 
marched all the night following, and formed a line of battle 
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as rear guard all the next day, and marched again all the suc- 
ceeding night. 

A member of the regiment writes: “Through all these 
scenes we have passed, and now wonder that men could en- 
dure so much. Our corps train was the last in the grand 
army; our division the last in the corps; our brigade train 
the last in the division, and that of our regiment the 
last in the brigade. In fact, our regimental train, with 
Quartermaster Clark in charge, comprised the very last regi- 
mental baggage wagons of the army. During the terrific 
eannonading at White Oak Springs—and its equal I never saw 
—we stood in “ park” within easy range, the shot and shell 
whistling through and over our train for upwards of an hour, 
without the power to extricate ourselves from our dilemma, the 
road being blocked up for miles.” 

On the morning of Mouday, the 30th of June, all the troops 
and all the trains were safely across White Oak Bridge. Our 
line reached from that place to Malvern THhll, ten miles, and 
Lee’s plan was to break it in the centre and destroy each wing 
in detail. He had 80,000 men with which to do it, but failed 
to bring them to the right place in time. Early in the morn 
ing, 18,000, under Longstreet and A. P. Hill, began to pursne 
us, chiefly along the Charles City Road, while Holmes and 
Wise, with 7,000 more, crossed from the south side of the 
James, to look awhile upon the scene and then suffer an igno- 
minious defeat. 

The lett wing of the Confederate army, under General 
Stonewall Jackson, came up with our forces at the White Oak 
Swamp, about eleven in the morning. The bridge by which 
they had crossed had heen burned. The enemy opened tire from 
forty pieces of artillery, getting the range at the first volley. 
Our batteries soon answered, and the foe was repelled in dis- 
order. General Lee sent all his disposable troops to their 
reinforcement; but the Federal fire was so terrible as to dis- 
concert the coolest veterans. Whole ranks were hurled to the 
ground, The conflict continued for hours, within a narrow 
space, the severest fighting being at Frazier’s Farm. Night 
was approaching, The Federals received reinforcements, and 
the enemy’s lines began to waver, and, on their right, to fall 
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back. Their losses were terrible. Gencral Till says that his 
last reserve was brought up. General Jackson received orders 
to cover the retreat, should the Confederate army have to 
withdraw, and directions were sent to Richmond to haye all 
the public property ready for removal. Our army, perceiving 
the confusion, began to turn back upon their faltering pursuers. 
A Confederate officer, quoted in the American Cyclopedia, 
thus describes the critical moment: “ The enemy, noticing our 
confusion, now advanced, with the ery ‘On to Richmond!’ 
Yes; along the whole hostile front rang the shout—' Onward 
to Richmond!’ Many old soldiers who had served in distant 
Missouri, and on the plains of Arkansas, wept, in the bitter- 
ness of their souls, like children. Of what avail had it been to 
us that our best blood had flowed for six long days? Of what 
avail all our unceasing and exhaustless endurance? Every 
thing seemed lost, and a general depression came over 
all our hearts. Batteries dashed past in headlong flight; 

ammunition, hospital, and supply wagons rushed along, and 
swept the troops away with them from the battle field. In 
vain the most frantic exertion, entreaty, and self-sacrifice of 
the staff officers! The troops had lost their foothold, and all 
was over with the Southern Confederacy. In this moment of 
desperation, General A. P. Hill came up with a few regiments 
he had managed to rally; but the enemy was continually 
pressing nearer and nearer; louder and Jouder their shouts 
arose, and the watchword, ‘On to Richmond!’ Cavalry officers 
sprang from their saddles and rushed ivto the ranks of the infan- 
try regiments, now deprived of their proper officers. A fearful 
hand to hand fight ensued, for there was no time to load and 
fire. The ferocity with which this conflict was waged is inde- 
scribable. It was useless to beg for quarter; there was no 
moderation, no pity, no compassion, in that bloody work of 
bayonet and knife. The son sank dying at his father’s feet ; 

the father forgot that he had a dying child. Here it was that 
the son of Major Peyton, but fifteen years of age, called to his 
father for help. A ball had shattered both his legs. ‘ When 
we have beaten the enemy, then I will help you,’ answered 
the father; ‘I have here other sons to lead to glory. Forward!’ 
But the column had advanced only a few paces when the father 
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himself fell a corpse. Prodiyies of valor were here performed 
on both sides. Dut of the demoniae fury of both parties one 
at a distance can form no idea. Even the wounded, despairing 
of succor, collecting their last energies of life, plunged their 
knives into the bosoms of foemen who lay near them still 
breathing.” The conflict was kept up till fur into the night, 
without victory to either side, but with great loss to both, 
This was the battle of Charles City Cross Roads, or White 
Oak Swamp, or, as the Confederates name it, Frazier’s Farm. 

Before morning all the divisions of the Federal army were 
united at Malvern Hill, a strong position, where the whole 
train, including siege guns, were sheltered. Tere General 
MeClellan arranged for another encounter, although the dratt 
upon the men had already been terrible. Doctor Castleman 
says of the approach of the Fifth to that place, “Our men, 
who had now for five days been limited to an average of two 
hours’ rest a day, pressed forward with an alacrity traly aston- 
ishing.” 

Malvern Hill is a mile and a half long, and three-fourths of 
a mile wide, an elevation so high and yet so broad at its top as 
to give a conmmanding position to a large force. On one side is 
a ravine reaching to the James River, and on the opposite side 
ravines that are nearly impassable, except at the roads that 
cross them, Atits base, on the north aud east sides, is a thick 
forest. McClellan had placed on its summit seven heavy siege 
guns, and along its sides a large umount of artillery, so that 
sixty guns could be bronglt to hear upon the enemy wherever 
he might advance on the Union lines. 1D. H. Thll advised 
General Lee against an attack; but he, as though not yet 
having realized his expectations of success, ordered an assault, 
dlis weary troops made the attempt, but the deadly fire of 
grape aud ball from our batteries aud musketry mowed them 
down in great swaths, They changed position, and then 
repeated their attacks from four in the afternoon till nine in 
the evening, lost 4,000 of their number, and when the firing 
ceased, sunk down to rest for the night, many of them, just 
where they were, within one and two hundred yards of our 
batteries. 

The next morning they were in confusion, and then there was 
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another opportunity for General MeClellan to make a bold push 
for Richmond. But while the rebels retreated in one direc- 
tion, he retreated in the other, to Harrison’s Landing. One 
who makes up a record of the 5th says: “On the 2d of July 
started for Harrison’s Landing, mud knee deep, men without 
rations, blankets, or tents, and completely used up and dis- 
gusted.” 

Thus ended the Seven Days’ Battles, and with it the Penin- 
sular campaign. Both the commanding generals made some 
blunders for themselves, and neither gained much for his 
cause. One raised the siege of Richmond long enough to try 
his fortune on Union soil, and meet with defeat at Autictam ; 
the other put his opponent to terrible cost for his gains, and 
while missing of victory, conducted his noble army through a 
wonderful series of baitles, and saved it from capture for other 
and better days. The subordinate officers, generally, dis- 
played greater ability in their respective positions, and many 
private soldiers evinced more bravery and endurance, if pos- 
sible, than they all. But the bereavements and mourning 
produced throughout the country by these bloody conflicts 
prepared the way for a higher moral position, which the all- 
wise God desired and intended should come.* 


* “Tlarper's Pictorial History of the Great Rebellion’’ gives the following 
approximute estimate of the losses on cither side : 
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CHAPTER VY. 
IRON BRIGADE. 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO THE BATTLE OF GAINESTILLE—SFCOND IN- 
FANTRY, FROM THE RATYLE OF BULL RUN TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
BRIGADR,—THE ORGANIZATION, ROSTER, AND ADVANCE OF THE SIXTH 
INFANTRY,—THE ORGANIZATION, ROSTER, AND ADVANCE OF THE SEVENTH 
INFANTRY,—THE IRON BRIGADR IN M&DOWELL'S CORPS, — GENERAL 
POPE'S CAMPAIGN,—The Rattle of Gainesville, 


Tne title of this chapter is significant of the character of the 
troops whose history is to be given; but the use of the deserip- 
tive word “iron” did not arise until the men had earned it. It 
was at first General King’s brigade, and then General Gib- 
bon’s, and later, was better and more honorably known as the 
“Tron Brigade of the West.” General Rufus King, of this 
State, a graduate of West Point, early in the war tendered his 
services to the Government. On his arrival at Washington he 
was assigned to the command of such Wisconsin troops as 
were there, and as others came they were attached to his com- 
mand. But he was soon placed at the head of a division, and 
General Gibbon became his successor. The Second Infantry 
was the first on the ground, and next the Fifth, but the latter 
was soon after permancntly attached to General William F. 
Smith’s brigade, which, when he was promoted to the com- 
mand of a division, became General Hancock’s command. 
The four regiments permanently composing this brigade were 
the Second, Sixth, and Seventh Wisconsin, and the Nineteenth 
Indiana. 


THE SECOND. 


The battle of Bull Run concluded, the Second Infantry was 
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found on Arlington Teights, not so far from the field of strife 
as many other troops. There all Wisconsin soldiers were 
ordered to Fort Corcoran, and the day and night being rainy, 
they took shelter in a barn near the fort, their tents yet 
standing in Camp Peck, two miles west, just as they left them 
before marching to Manassas: but the following day they 
brought them to a new camp near the fort. While there the 
next few days the field officers of the regiment all resigned, 
and Edgar O’Connor, a graduate of West Point, was appointed 
colonel; Lucius Fairchild, captain of Company K, of the First 
Wisconsin Infantry, lientenant colonel; and Captain Thomas 
8. Allen, of Company I, of the Second Regiment, major, to 
fill the vacancies. At about this time Governor Randall 
visited the regiment, and on behalf of the ladies of Madison 
presented it with a beautiful flag. 

On August 27th, the regiment was transferred from Colonel 
Sherman’s brigade to one commanded by Brigadier General 
Rufus King, of Wisconsin. The same day they struck their 
tents, crossed the Potomac on Aqueduct Bridge, and encamped 
on Meridian Hill, near Washington city. 

At ten o'clock on the night of September 3rd, the “long 
roll” beats, the troops “ fall in,” and march rapidly through 
Georgetown and up the Potomae to Chain Bridge, a distance 
of seven miles, There they bivouac, and quictly lie until dusk 
of the 4th, when the Second and Fifth Wiseonsin, and Nine- 
teenth Indiana regiments, are temporarily detached and 
assigned to Brigadier General William F. Smith’s command, 
and with his division eross the river, and occupy # prominent 
position that covers the approaches to Chain Bridge. This 
was a march of a miles. Mere they remained the rest of 
the month. The first ten days their sufferings were very 
severe, and it would seem needlessly so. Fora week it rained 
almost incessantly; their tents and surplus baggage and cloth- 
ing were left at their camp at Meridian ITill, and they were 
obliged to bivonac without shelter, or have only such as they 
could make from pine boughs. Picket duties, felling trees, 
and building fortifications, filled nearly the whole time. There 
they assisted in constructing the earthwork knowu as Fort 
Marcy. On the 14th their tents were brought, and they went 
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into Camp Advance, near the fort. September 25th, the regi- 
ment took part in a reconnoissance made by a portion of Gen- 
eral Smith's command, to obtain forage from beyond our 
lines toward Drainesville. They secured about forty tons, and 
though finding the enemy in some force, and having a slight 
skirmish, they returned without loss. October Ist, the Second 
Wisconsin and Nineteenth Indiana break up their camp, 
recross the Potomac, and pitch their tents in “ Camp Lyon,” 
near the bridge, and three miles from the location they had 
just left. October 2d, the Seventh Wisconsin Volunteers 
joined General King’s Brigade, which was then made up of 
the Second, Sixth, and Seventh Wisconsin, and the Nineteenth 
Indiana. 


THE SIXTH INFANTRY. 


This regiment was composed of men from all portions of 
the State. The companies were called into Camp Randall, at 
Madison, about the 25th of June, 1861. Governor Randall 
commissioned Colonel Lysander Cutler to command the regi- 
ment, Jnlins P. Atwood to be lieutenant colonel, and Benja- 
min J. Sweet as major. The regimental organization was 
soon completed, and the regiment, 1,045 strong, was mustered 
into the United States service on the 16th of July. The regi- 
mental roster was as follows: 


Caleonel—Lysanprer CrTLer. 


Tiew. Colonel—J. P. Atwood. 
Major—B. J. Sweet, 
Adjutant— Frank A. Haskell. 
Quartermaster —J. N. Meson. 


Surgeon —C. B. Chapman. 

Ist As. Surgeon —A. W. Preston. 
Yd As. Surgeon—A. D. Andrews. 
Choplain—Rev. N. A. Staples. 


Captedas. 


A—A. G. Maloy. 
j—D: J... Dill. 
C—A. §. TIooe. 
D)—J. O'Rourke. 


K—RE, 8. Bragg. 


F—W-. 1. Lindwurm. 
G—M. A. Northrup. 


H—J. 


F. Hauser. 


I — Leonard Johnson, 


K—R. R, Dawes. 


First Lieutenants. 


D. K, Noyes. 

J. F. Marsh. 

P. W. Plummer. 
John Nichols. 

EK. A. Brown. 
Fred. Schumacker, 
G. L. Montague. 
J. D. Lewis. 

F. A. Haskell, 

J. A. Kellogg. 


Second Lieutenants. 


F, C, Thomas. 
H. Servill. 

J. W. Plummer. 
P. H. McCauley. 
J. IH. Marston. 
W. Von Bachelli. 
W. W. Allen. 
J. A. Tester. 

A. T. Johnson. 
John Crane. 
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Company A was called “ Sauk County Riflemen ;” Company 
B, “ Prescott Guards ;”’ C, “ Prairie du Chien Volunteers ;” D, 
“Montgomery Guards,” Milwaukee; E, “ Bragy’s Rifles,” 
Fond du Lae; F, Citizen’s Corp,” Milw -ankee ; G, * Beloit 
Star Rifles; H, “ Buffalo County Rifles;’ IT, “ Anderson 
Guards,” Mauston; IK, “ Lemonwier Minute Men,” Mauston. 

The men were fully equipped by the State, with the excep- 
tion of arms. On the 22d orders were received for the regi- 
ment to take the field, and on the 28th they broke camp, left the 
State, and proceeded to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, where they 
remained until August 3rd. Of their journey from this State 
to the seat of war, which was a triumphal ovation, one of 
the soldiers of the regiment at the time said: “ Our journey 
through Wisconsin was ove grand signal for the uprising of 
the populace, and the outpouring of patriotic feeling. Bou- 
quets were showered on our men, cannons fired, and cheers 
given at every little hamlet or city until we reached Mil- 
waukee, where we were treated to a dinner prepared in the 
finest style. At Racine, one of our boys received a bouquet 
in which he found a note reading as follows: ‘My dear 
brother was killed last Sunday. Ay enge his death!’ 

“At Chicago we also were served with a meal. From 
Chicago to Pittsburg we were received in fine style, the 
citizens furnishing us with cuifee, and other things eqnal)s 
acceptable. From Pittsburg to Harrisburg we were received 
enthusiastically, but as this is the only road by which access 
can be had to eastern Virginia, soldiers were no novel sight to 
the people of that section. We arrived at our camping place 
about twelve o’clock at night, and without waiting to spread 
our tents, stretched ourselves out on the ground with Colonel 
Bird's covering. Ou looking about the next morning, [ discov- 
ered that we were located about two miles from the city, iu a 
wheat field, on the bank of the canal. 

“On Saturday morning we ‘struck’ our tent, and took the 
Northern Central road for Harper’s Ferry, as we at first sup- 
posed. On the route we met all sorts of people, some with 
grim, sour visages, that looked curses, if nothing more; but I 
am glad to say that a majority were of an opposite cast, filled 
with smiles, and ‘God speeds’ coming out of their mouths 
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freely. We arrived at Baltimore about eight o’clock in the 
evening, and were somewhat surprised at finding orders to 
encaimp there. We marched up through the streets without 
arms to Patterson Park, on the eastern boundary of the city 
limits, and on the north side of the bay, opposite Fort 
MeHenry. The park in which we are located is the grounds 
on which the embankments were thrown up in 1812-14, to 
protect the city against Ross, and they still stand.” 

Ou Sunday night they were attacked by a party of rebels, 
and of the skirmish that followed in the darkness, the same 
writer says: “For an hour or more bullets were whistling 
about in all directions. On our side no one was hurt, but I 
am told by a policeman that two wounded men and one dead 
man have been found in the wood adjoining the camp, all of 
whom were known to be vile secessionists, The aggressors 
numbered about twenty, and were coneealed in a gully about 
a quarter of a mile from our guard line. During the whole 
of the fracas, Colonel Atwood remained ag cool and unexcited 
as an old experienced soldier. Colonel Cutler also was present 
where the balls were flying thickest, as calm and composed asa 
veteran, as he really is. This little brush had its good effects, 
it stirred the boys up to a due appreciation of the fact that 
they were soldiers in an enemy’s country, and in a dangerous 
position. 

“Since we left Camp Randall we have lost two men by 
death. The first was at Harrisburg. His name was Nathaniel 
Delameter. The second was Sergeant Campbell, orderly of 
Company D (Montgomery Guards). Te died in Baltimore, 
Sunday evening, very suddenly.” 

On the 7th day of August, the regiment went from Balti- 
more to Washington, where they encamped on Meridian Hill, 
in Camp Kalorama, and on the 29th were attached to General 
King’s Brigade. On the night of the 3rd of September they, 
with the balance of the brigade, marched to the Chain Bridge 
and joined other Wisconsin regiments, On the &th of Sep- 
tember, General MeClellan’s Christian order was read to them, 
directing that no forward movement be made on the Sabbath, 
except in cases of the most extreme necessity, and that no labor 
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be performed on that day in camp by any regiment in his 
command, but such as is required by the Army Regulations. 


THE SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


During the month of August, 1861, the Seventh Regiment 
began to assemble in Camp Randall, Madison, and on the 2d 
of September the organization was completed by the mustering 
in of Company K. The men were mustered into the service 
by companies, which was a different method of proceeding 
from what had obtained in the organizing of previous regi- 
ments. The mustering officers were Brevet Major Brooks and 
Captain McIntyre. The State furnished these troops with 
everything except arms. The material of this regiment was 
excellent, and Colonel Joseph Van Dor, a native of Lungary, and 
one who had seen service beyond the seas, took the command. 
He is said to have been a thorough disciplinarian. The 
numerical strength of the regiment, at the time it left the 
State, was 1,016. 

The roster was as follows: 


Colonei—JosrrH Van Dor. 


Lieut. Colonel—W. W. Robinson. Surgeon—Henry Palmer. 


AMajor—Chas. A. Hamilton, Ist As, Surgeom—D, C. Ayres. 
Adjuiant—Chas, W. Cook. 2d Assist. Surgeon —EK. Kramer. 
Quartermaster—Henry P. Clinton. Chaplain—Rev. 8. L. Brown. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—George Bill. Hollon Richardson.  M. B. Mizner. 
B—J. H. Huntington, S. L. Batchellor. H. P. Clinton. 
C—Samuel Nasmith. A. R. Bushnell. EK. A. Andrews. 
D—E. F. Giles. C. W. Cook. A. T. Reed, 
E—W. D. Walker. W. FP. Bailey. W. 2B, Manning. 
F—John. B. Callis. Samuel Woodhouse. Henry F, Yonng. 
G—B8. Stevens, Homer Drake. Samucl Kromer. 
H—Mark Finnicum. C. M. H. Meyer. Robert Palmer. 
I— Geo. H Mather. A, S. Rogers. IN. P. Bird. 
K—Alex. Gordon. F. W. Oakley. David Shirreell. 


Company A received the name of “ Lodi Guards;” B, “ Co- 
lumbia County Cadets ;” C, “ Platteville Guards ;” D, “Stough- 
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ton Guards:” E, “Marquette County Sharp-shooters;” F, 
& Lancaster Union Guards;” G, “Grand Rapids Union Guards;” 
H, “ Badger State Guards,” Grant County ; I, “North-Western 
Tigers,’ Dodge and Croai Lake Counties; and K, “ Badger 
Rifles,” Beloit. 

After its complete organization, the time was profitably spent 
in drilling. On the 4th of September, orders were received 
to proceed to Washington city, and on the morning of the 21st 
the regiment left the State for active service. Its route was 
by the way of Pittsburg, Harrisburg, and Baltimore, welcome 
and praise, on loyal soil, every where greeting it. On the 
26th it reached Washington, and camped one mile east of 
the Capitol building. October Ist, it marched to the Chain 
Bridge, via Georgetown, and was brigaded with the other 
troops of General King’s command. 


THE SECOND, SIXTH AND SEVENTH. 


In the organization of the army by General McClellan, the 
Iron Brigade was assigned to General MeDowell’s division of 
the “ Army of the Potomac,” and, October Sth, it recrossed the 
Aqueduct Bridge and went into camp at Fort Tillinghast, on 
Arlington Heights, half a mile west of the Arlington Tlouse, 
then the late residence of the rebel General Robert E. Lee. 
There, they were in rear of the great line of forts on that side 
of the Potomue, and seven miles from the rebel outposts. They 
were reviewed twice by General McDowell, soon atter their 
arrival, and at the second review Seeretary Seward and Lord 
Lyons, the English minister, were present. 

After General MeClellan assumed command, the country 
expected an onward movement; and this generation will never 
forget the reports of drills, parades, and reviews that ensued 
in the army of the Potomac during the antumn and early 
winter of 1862, and finally the entrance upon “ winter quar- 
ters’? withont an advance. The brigade performed much 
pieket duty during the season, a little beyond Fall’s Church. 
About the Ist of March, 1862, they were supplied with clothing, 
De Aubri, or shelter tents, and other necessary equipage for 
the spring and summer campaigns. ‘The shelter tent,” says 
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Lieutenant William Noble, “is a piece of cotton or linen 
canvas about six feet square, with buttons and button holes 
around three edges, that they may be formed into a sheet of 
any required size by buttoning them together. Each soldier 
is furnished with one piece of this canvas, which he carries on 
his knapsack.” 

On March 10th, the spring campaign commenced by a 
march on Manassas. Our brigade advanced sixteen miles that 
day, and bivouacked at night on the turnpike leading to Fairfax 
Court House, near the site of Germantown, then destroyed. 
The weather was rainy and dreary, and the marching heavy. 
On the 11th, they remained quiet, and learned, as the loyal 
country did, with surprise and chagrin, that the enemy had 
destroyed everything perishable about Centreville and Man- 
assas Junction, and retreated toward Gordonville aud Rich- 
mond, While at that point a reorganization of the army was 
effected, by order of President Lincoln. In general, four 
regiments constituted one brigade, four brigades one division, 
and three divisions one corps. General McDowell, being the 
senior in rank commanded the first corps, Brigadier General 
King the first division of the first corps, and Colonel Lysan- 
der Cutler, of the Sixth Wisconsin Volunteers, the fourth 
brigade of the first division of the first corps, and that was the 
brigade to which the Second, Sixth, and Seventh Wisconsin 
regiments belonged. The weather continued wet and chilly, 
and through lack of thoronglmess or of experience, the com- 
missary department was defective in rations, and the troops 
suffered, especially for want of bread. On the 15th, they 
marched back again to within three miles of Alexandria, and 
on the 16th, returned to Camp Tillinghast, aud oceupied their 
old winter quarters, their whole march having been about 
thirty miles. But on the 18th, toward evening, they marched 
eight miles by the way of Alexandria, and bivouacked near 
Fairfax Seminary; the darkness of the night and the mistak- 
ing of orders had, however, very much confused their lines, and 
some of both brigade and division commanders lost the locality 
of their forces, The next day was spent in getting into order. 
At a grand review, March 27th, “the Wisconson troops, 
particularly the Second, were highly complimented for their 
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soldierly appearance and thorough acquaintance with military 
drill.” 

The question having been debated by the leaders whether to 
pursue the enemy over land, or sail to the Peninsula and 
march trom there to Richmond, the latter, which was General 
MeClellan’s plan, was adopted. But it was ordered that 
General McDowell’s command should not embark with the 
main body of the army, and it was assigned to the department 
of the Rappahannock. April 5th, the fourth brigade marched 
toward Centreville, and bivouacked on Hunting Creek. On the 
6th, they proceeded through Fairfax and Centreville, twenty 
miles, to Blackburn’s Ford, and bivouacked on the battle field 
of Bull Run. The day following they went on to Broad Run, 
and the next to Kettle Run, where they experienced one of the 
most wet and chilly snow-storms ever known in that climate; 
and in memory of it they called their locality “Snowy Camp.” 
April 12th, the larger part of the Second Regiment was de- 
ployed out upon the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, and the 
rest, with the other regiments of the fourth brigade, were 
ordered to Catlett’s Station, on Cedar Run, to rebuild a 
bridge destroyed by the rebels in their retreat. On the 21st, 
the brigade marched toward Fredericksburg to Elk Run, on 
the 22d to Harwood Church, and on the 23rd to Falmouth, 
skirmishing with the enemy, and encamped on the heights 
opposite the City of Fredericksburg, the distance in the hres 
days being thirty-one miles. On the 27th, they proceeded five 
miles to Potomae Creek, to repair the bridge on the Aquia 
Creek and Fredericksburg Railroad; and the next day a por- 
tion of the brigade moved to Accokuk Oreck, to rebuild a 
bridge at Brook’s Station. May 2d, they rejoined the brigade, 
and all proceeded to within two miles of Fredericksburg, and 
encamped. On the 8th, Captain John Gibbons, of Battery B, 
United States Artillery, having been appointed Brigadier 
General of Volunteers, was assigned to the command of the 
fourth brigade, and Colonel Cutler returned to his regiment. 
May 10th, they moved down the river and camped on the 
bank opposite Fredericksburg. While in that camp, portions 
of the brigade were detached to aid the construction corps in 
repairing “yailroad bridges across the Rappahannock. These 
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had been destroyed by the rebels on their retreat, who also 
burned fifteen steamers and other water craft there. On the 
28rd, their division was reviewed by President Lincoln and 
General McDowell, On the 25th, they crossed the river, 
passed through the city on the Bowling Green Road to Gur- 
ney’s Station, and occupied Camp Alexander, made and named 
thus by the rebels a few days before. The plan had been to 
effect a junction with the army on the Peninsula, a portion of 
which occupied Hanover Junction, twenty-six miles distant. 
But on account of Jackson’s advance on Banks and Fre- 
mont in the Shenandoah valley, on the 29th a large part of 
MeDowell’s corps marched back through Fredericksburg, 
across the Rappahannock, through Falmouth, and bivouacked 
on Catlett's Road; and the next day proceeded twenty-two 
miles, through a hot sun—many men falling out by the 
way—to Elk Run, on which stream they had bivouacked 
on their way to Fredericksburg. On the 31st of May, 
they marched to Catlett’s Station, where General Augur’s 
brigade, of General King’s division, took the cars for Front 
Royal, in “the Valley.” June 2d, the balance of the division 
moved by way of Greenwich to Haymarket, suffering much, 
first with the heat, and then, for one night and two days, 
with the rain. General King had received orders to concen- 
trate his forces there. June 6th, they marched through New 
Baltimore to Warrenton, the capital of Fauquier County, a 
place having four churches, two academies—one for males, the 
other for ferales,—two printing offices, and, in time of peace, 
two thousand inhabitants. June 8th was a “tine summer 
morning, and many of the soldiers assembled at the Episcopal 
Church to pass a portion of the Sabbath as they did at home. 
But before the text is read by the minister, Reverend * * * *, 
we have marching orders, and the service is abruptly and 
unceremoniously broken up, aud each soldier hastily repairs 
to his regiment. And in a short time the same men that 
bowed in solemn devotion, are marching to the national airs 
in martial array, toward Fredericksburg.” June lith, they 
reached that city, and went into camp on Mr. Lacey’s farm, 
opposite the upper end of the town, having marched in this 
expedition one hundred and four miles, 
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The object in this short campaign, was to codperate with 
Fremont and Banks in capturing the rebel General Jackson 
and his followers, but at Front Royal they escaped toward 
Richmond; and Jackson’s object in advancing toward our 
lines was, to make a digression of our forces in their advance 
toward Richmond, and thus secure for the rebels more time to 
amass their troops and improve the defences of that city. 
Jackson and the rebels succeeded, and our troops were no 
nearer Richmond than a mouth before. Our men now had 
orders to make themselves comfortable, for it was thought 
they would remain for a time at Fredericksburg, and Lienten 
ant Noble, of the Second, improves an opportunity to discourse 
thus: “ Fredericksburg is situated on the south bank of the 
Rappahannock River, at the head of tide awater, and about 
midway between Washington City and Richmond. It is sur- 
rounded by high land, and being built with strict regularity, 
presents a lovely sight when viewed from the heights around 
it. It contains many handsome private residences and public 
buildings, that make up the city in splendid style. The Rap- 
pahannock Falls supply it with abundant water power. It took 
its name from and in honor of George the Third’s father, 
Prince Frederick. .A marble monument in an old graveyard 
marks the grave of Washington’s mother, in the upper sub- 
urbs of the city. It has been shamefully mutilated and dis- 
figured by the Confederate soldiers who recently occupied this 
place, The population, in time of peace, may be considered 
about six thousand.” 

June 13th, the Second and Sixth Regiments, with a section 
of artillery and a squadron of cavalry, crossed the river and 
reconnoitered the country immediately south-west of the city. 
They marched seven miles, discovered no enemy, and returned 
to camp at evening. On the 4th of July, the privates organized 
and elected a colonel for the occasion, and had dress parade. 
The officers were put on guard. A grand mule and foot race 
came off near General King’s headquarters. In the foot race, 
Captain Richardeon, of the Seventh, came ont ahead. 

On the 24th of July, the brigade left this place upon a 
reconnoissance toward Orange Court Tlouse, to ascertain the 
force of the enemy then gathering on General Pope’s front. 
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The ‘command eneountered the rebel pickets on the 26th, a 
mile from Orange Court House. A skirmish with the enemy’s 
cavalry ensued, in which the rebels were routed, and a few 
prisoners captured, when, the object of the expedition being 
accomplished, a return was ordered, and they reéntered camp 
on the evening of the 27th, having marched eighty miles 
within three days. 

August 5th, they took part in a reconnoissance made by 
General King’s division, to intercept the rebel communication 
on the Virginia Central Railroad. The fourth brigade was in 
the advance. The Second and Seventh Regiments, with other 
troops, took the Telegraph Road to Beaver Dam Station. The 
Sixth went toward Frederick’s Tall Station, twenty-three 
miles from the junction with the Richmond and Votomae 
Railroad. The former had a skirmish with the enemy at 
Thornburg, on the Ta River, and a few of our men were 
wounded. The next day they learned that Stuart’s cavalry 
were in their rear and threatening their trains, and turned 
back upon them. The rebels found that they were between 
these troops and a force under General Hatch, coming out of 
Fredericksburg, and hurriedly retreated, leaving two pieces of 
field artillery, but capturing several of our forage teams, and 
a number of sick and lume soldiers, among them seventeen of 
the Second Regiment. On the 7th, they marched to the Spott- 
sylvania Court House, and awaited the return of the Sixth, 

This regiment, under Colonel Cutler, reached Frederick’s 
Hall on the 6th, and tore up the track for a mile in each 
direction, burned a large warehouse filled with Coufederate 
supplies of corn, whiskey, and tobacco, and «lestroyed the 
depot, switches, and telegraph line and office, burning two 
bridges on their return, On the second day, which was the 
one on which they destroyed the Confederate property, 
the regiment marched thirty-five miles, a portion of the 
way through sand four inches deep, and under a broiling 
sun—an unparalleled march at that period of the war. They 
did not lose a man, although far advanced into the enemy’s 
country, and at one time thirty miles from enpport. They 
captured fifty mules and horses, and on the 7th rejoined the 
brigade, and all returned to Falmouth on the 8th. In three and 
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a half days the Sixth had marched ninety miles, and cut off the 
rebel communications between Gordonsville and Richmond, 
General Gibbon, commander of the brigade, in his official 
report of this raid, said, “ Colonel Cutler’s part of the expedi- 
tion was completely successful. I cannot refer in too high 
terms to the conduct of Colonel Cutler; to his energy and 
good judgment, seconded as he was by his fine regiment, the 
success of the expedition is entirely due.” The word “en- 
tirely” was doubtless emphasized because another officer who 
had been sent with a reserve force for Colonel Cutler, failed to 
obey the orders of the colonel to move forward, which left 
him unsupported, and at a great distance beyond the Federal 
lines. Two days after the return to Falmouth, the brigade 
marched by Hartwood Church to Barnett’s Ford— twenty 
miles, Jere they crossed the Rappahannock, and on the en- 
suing day pushed forward, by way of Stevensburg, thirty miles, 
to the battle field of Cedar Mountain, near Culpepper Court 
House, where they took a position in the advance line of the 
“Army of Virginia.”, 

On the 27th of June General Pope, who had been in 
command at the West, was called to the East, as Generals 
McClellan, Halleck, au’ Fremont had been, and was placed 
in command of the Army of Virginia. That army was com- 
posed of General Fremont’s troops, of the Mountain Depart- 
ment in Virginia; of General Banks’ troops, of the Shenan- 
doah Department; and Genera. MecDowell’s, except those 
within the fortifications at Washington; and these were to be 
the first, second, and third corps, respectively. But the 
appointment vf General Pope to the chief command was 
obnoxious to General Fremont, who claii.ed that it placed 
himself in a subordinate and inferior posit.on as compared 
with the one before held by him, and he resigned. His coun- 
trymen would in general have thought better of h m if he had 
borne the offence to his own detriment for his countiv’s good. 
He assigned his command to General Schenck, who accepted 
it; but learning on the same day that General King, of Wis- 
consin, had been assigned to succeed General Fremont, he 
requested to be relieved from his command as a subordinate 19 
King. Still again, on being informed the next day that Gen- 
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eral King had been detached from that corps, and General 
Sigel assigned to the chief command, he withdrew his resig- 
nation. 

General Pope adopted a new mode of subsisting the army, 
which was, to live as far as possible on the products of the 
country through which they passed, giving to loyal owners 
vouchers for payment when the war closed. He also issued 
an order that the inhabitants along the telegraph lines, rai!- 
roads, and other routes of travel, should be held responsible 
for all damages done to the same; and that in all cases of in- 
jury, the inhabitants within five miles of said lines aud roads 
should be obliged to repair the damage. Also, that if a 
soldier or attendant of the army should be shot from any 
house or other building, it should be razed to the ground. 
He ordered the arrest of all disloyal citizens within the lines 
of the army, allowing those to remain who would take the oath 
of allegiance and give security for their good behavior, and 
transporting all others beyond his lines southward, with the 
order that if they returned they should be treated as spies. 
These measures, though wise if temperately observed, were 
followed by unpardonable excesses, in the pillage of property, 
and cruel and indecent iusults to unoffending citizens, and 
even females. The rebels retaliated by various orders forbid- 
ing to General Pope and his urmy the rights accorded to pris- 
oners of war. 

While General Halleck was on his visit to General MeClel- 
lan, at Harrison’s Landing, General Pope remained in Wash- 
ington as chief in command, and began to concentrate his 
forces at two points: one was at Culpepper Court TLouse, 
seventy miles south-west of Washington, and equally distant 
from Richmond; the other was at Fredericksburg, which is 
sixty miles from Richmond, and has a conneetion with Wash- 
ington by railroad fifteen miles to the mouth of Aquia Creek, 
and thence by steamer on the Potomac. On the Ist of August, 
General Burnside’s division, which had been some time at 
Newport News, ready to reinforee General MeClellan, sailed 
for Aquia Creek. The enemy at Richmond quickly knew it, 
immediately concluded that McClellan was not to be rein- 
forced on the James at all, but probably withdrawn, and at once 
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decided that then was their time to change their plan from 
that of defence to that of aggression. They had sent Jackson 
to drive Banks out of the Shenandoah Valley, and he had 
succeeded, although the success did not keep him out very 
long. ‘They had hitherto intended, at least, to prevent 
reinforcements to McClellan from coming through the Shenan- 
doah route to Richmond, but now they resolved on pushing a 
very large force, at the utmost speed, through that valley, and 
crushing the corps of Pope’s army at Culpepper, before he could 
reinforce them from Fredericksburg or McClellan’s troops, 
and then defeating the other loyal forces, to capture Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, and Philadelphia at the East, and Cincin- 
nati at the West, and liberate Kentucky, Western Virginia, 
aud Maryland from the Federal authority. All that done, 
they calenlated that their power and importance would be 
demonstrated before the world, they would obtain recognition 
from foreign nations, and their great object im the rebellion 
would be accomplished, They had a magnificent conception, 
if it had heen fora righteous end. Their foree at Richmond 
was being enlarged to about 150,000, and the greater part of it 
was sent forward. 

Their plans and action becoming known at Washington, it 
was decided that General Pope should first cross the Rappa- 
hannocl: and threaten Gordonsville, in order to check the 
rebel operations, aud give freedom from molestation to MeClel- 
lan in withdrawing from the Peninsula, General Cox was 
ordered toward Washington from Western Virginia, and Presi- 
dent Lincoln issued a eall for 300,000 men to serve for nine 
months. 

But the enemy were not to be delayed; they pressed hard 
upon our forces south-west of Washington, and on the 19th of 
August commenced the celebrated movement known as 
“Pope's Retreat.” The Tron Brigade that day marched 
through Culpepper to Rappahannock Station, seventeen miles, 
and the next day crossed the river and skirmished with the 
euemy’s cavalry which hung close upon them, some loss being 
suffered on both aides, The 21st, they moved to the right to 
prevent the enemy from crossing at Bever ly’s Ford, and i ina 
skirmish a few were wounded, and adjutant Dean, w fhile con- 
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veying orders, was captured. The next two days they marched 
along the river toward Warrenton, and at times suffered a 
heavy cannonading, fortunately without loss. The 26th, they 
marched down to Sulphur Springs, holding an artillery duel 
with the enemy across the Rappahannock, the Second Regi- 
ment suffering some Joss in wounded. The 27th, they mance 
back through Warrenton toward Centreville, and bivonucked 
at Buckland’s Mills. Early on the 28th, they proceeded by 
Gaineavillé, turned to the right on the Bethlehem Church 
Road, halted, and lay under arms till five in the evening, and 
then marched slowly toward Centreville. Thus they maneuvered 
and moved, marched and countermarched, to get away trom 
anenemy. Buta severe conflict was unavoidable, and there 
followed 
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As events subsequently showed, General Pope delayed too 
long on the Rappahannock, skirmishing with the enemy, and 
guarding the distance of about thirty miles to prevent a rebel 
advance. Stonewall Jackson did what he could to keep him 
thus engaged, cunningly occupying his attention with marches 
and cannonading, while at the same time he seut 30,000 troops 
up the river to Thoroughtare Gap, through which he poured 
them into our rear, General Pope says he had provided 
against Jackson’s approach in that direction by troops which 
had been promised him from toward Washington, and which 
he found, too late for remedy, had utterly failed lim. Two 
blacks first brought the intelligence of Jackson's movement. 
Ilis cavalry soon dashed through Warrenton, pushing on to 

Jatlett’s Station, and burned General Pope's leneost, while 
his heavier columns occupied Manassas Junction. Then how 
should our troops prevent a capture, or get back to Washing- 
ton, aud insure at least once more its safety ! In the process of 
this retreat, at about six o’clock in the evening of Angnst 28th, 
as the fourth brigade was approaching Gainesville, and the 
Second Regiment was marching by the flank, a rebel battery, 
posted on a wooded eminence to the left of the road, opened 
afire on our columns. The Second quickly faced in that diree- 
tion, and by order of General Gibbon, advanced at quick time 
toward the battery, but soon met the enemy's infantry just 
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emerged from the woods, ‘TIere,” says Lieutenant William 
Noble, “for nearly twenty minntes, this regiment alone 
checked and sustained the onset of the whole of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s division of rebel infantry, under one of the most intensely 
concentrated fires of musketry probably ever experienced by 
any troops in this or any other war. The other regiments came 
to our support as rapidly as they could be brought into line, and 
the battle raged terrifically till nine o’clock at night, when, 
owing to the darkness, the uncertainty of position and strength, 
and the exhaustion and decimation of the contending forces, 
the firing ceased, as if by mutual consent, each party holding 
his own line of battle and caring for the wounded as well aa 
possible under the circumstances. I forbear the task of de- 
scribing more fully this battle, and do not wish to linger about 
the scenes of carnage where the ground is strewn with dead 
and dying comrades. By midnight the most of our wounded 
are carried to the hospitals, and by order of General King, we 
retreat to Manassas Junction, leaving the dead unburied, and 
our wounded and hospital attendants to fall into the hands of 
the enemy.” 

Other and reliable accounts unite in the representation that 
this was a very hard fought battle; the most severe that these 
troops had ever expericuced, and in which the whole brigade 
behaved splendidly. Then, if not before, they began to be 
worthy of their reputation as the * Iron Brigade of the West.” 
During the whole hour and a half, or more, they faltered not, 
though meeting two or three times their number on the field. 
The lines of the opposing forces were near each other, and the 
firing was deadly ou hoth sides. The ranks on our side were 
rapidly thinned, but just as soon closed up again. Line after 
line of the rebels was swept down, but fresh troops took their 
place. The same old banner was there which the Second 
carried through the first battle of Bull Run, and now its de- 
fenders seemed determined to avenge the defeat of that day. 
The Sixth and Seventh were equally earnest and brave. 
Though the rebel Jackson’s forces in this battle were two of 
Ewell’s brigades, and greatly out-numbered ours, still they 
were so closely held to the contest by our troops, that they 
could not outtlank ns or gain an inch of ground, and were thus 
cut off trom their probable intention to get possession of the 
Warrenton Pike, which event at that tirne would have been 
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disastrous to our army. In this view, the brigade gained a 
splendid victory. General Gibbon says the combatants fought 
most of the time not more than seventy-five yards apart. In 
the heat of the engagement the Seventh bravely changed front, 
in order to get an entilading fire on a mass of the enemy that 
were pressing the Second Regiment. 

Colonel O'Conner, bravely fighting, fell, and was carried 
from the field to die. Major Allen was wounded in the wrist 
and neck, but continued to Jead on his meu till the action 
was over, Colonel Cutler was badly wounded while bravely 
moving up to the assistance of his comrades. All the field 
otiicers of the Seventh, (Colonel Robinson, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Hamilton, and Major Bill,) were wounded, the lieutenant 
colonel remaining on the field, and bringing off his men, 
General Gibbon says, in the best possible manner; then faint 
from the loss of blood, he was carried to the hospital. Captain 
Randolph, of the Second, fell while leading on his company, 
shot through the head. It is reported that as the wounded 
fell they often cried, “ Never mind me, fight! hold your posi- 
tion! Iwill get off if I can; if not, never mind! fight, boys, 
don’t give up the ground!” 

The total loss of the brigade was seven hundred and fifty- 
one, considerably more than one-third of the command. As 
the Second was the first regiment engaged, it suffered most, 
losing more than half, in killed and wounded, of its four hun- 
dred and forty-nine men in the action, 

It is said that after the battle that night, when the Second 
assembled together, Lieutenant Colonel Fairchild could not 
realize that their loss had been so great, and asked, “ Where is 
the regiment—have they scattered?’ Tle was answered by 
the major, “ Colonel, this is all that is left of the Second—the 
rest lie on the field.” And then he exclaimed, ** Thank God, 
they have not deceived their friends; they are worthy of their 
name,” 

General Pope states that Gibbon’s brigade “snstained the 
brunt of the action” at Gainesville; that it “consisted of 
some of the best troops in the service ;” and that on that occa- 
sion “the conduct of both men and officers was gallant and 
distinguished.” 

20 
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All accounts agree that Captain Randolph, of Company II, 
was greatly beloved by his men. We began to raise and 
organize lis company on the first eali of the President for 
troops, and his was the first company to enter Camp Randal] 
for the Sccond Regiment. He led that company inte the 
battle of Ball Ran, and was wounded. His conduct then com- 
manded the admiration of all who were with him. Te was 
a goud citizen, an excellent mechanic, a brave and gallant 
soldier, Colonel O’Connor had been a less time in the regi- 
ment, but was regarded with warm attachment, 

As our troops were ordered to retreat during the night, they 

left their dead in the hands cf the enemy. Report was after- 
ward cirenlated that they were defectively luried. More 
than a year following, when this battle field was fully in our 
possession, an examination was made in regard to the facts in 
the case; General Cutler sending details from all the regi- 
ments engaged in that action, under command of Captain 
Uichardson, of the Seventh, who ascertuined that the report 
was true; und at that late day they dischurged the sad office 
of giving the remains of their brave and loved comrades a 
eavelul interment. They who dishonor or neglect the dead 
may never expect a final victory. 

The tollowing incident connected with the battle of Gaines- 
ville is credibly related by a member of Company H, of the 
Second Regiment, who, being severely wounded, was lett in 
the field hospital when the brigade retired from that position. 
The next morning after the battle, a company of rebel cavalry 
came riding up, their captain considerably in advance. A 
German corporal, of the same Company H, also among our 
wounded, had « loaded revolver, and as the rebel captain came 
newr, he shot him from his horse; aud, declaring that he would 
not be takeu prisoner, instantly mounted the animal and rode 
off. The cavalry company fiercely pursued, but while yet in 
sight two of them fell from their horses, being shot by the 
corporal, and the remainder after a time returned. As the 
German corporal has never been heard from by his friends in 
this State since that occasion, it is presumed that he was killed. 
How many sad, how many heroic tales of the war must be left 
untold! 


CHAPTER Vi. 


THE SECOND BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 


THE IRON BRIGADE AND THIRD AND FIT INEANTRY.—GENERAL 
HALLECK COMMANDER-IN-CHIEP.—GENERAL MCCLELLAN GRDRRED TO 
LEAVE THE PENINSULA AND REINFORCE GENERAL POrE.,—THE OPEN- 
ING OF THE BATTLE AND POSITION OF FORCES,—FRIDAY'S CONTEST 
FAVORABLE TO THE UNIJONISTS,—THE TREACHEROUS CONDUCT OF GEN- 
ERAL PORTER,—THE FAILURE OF EXPECTED REINFORCEMENTS FROM 
MCLELLAN,—THE [RON BRIGADK IN THE BATTLE,—THR THIRD AND 
FIFTH INFANTRY NEAR IT,-——THR UNFAVORABLE ISSUE. 


Karty in July, 1862, General Talleek resigned his command 
of the Army of the West, and on the 28rd of that month took 
command, by order of the President, of the entire army of the 
United States, which was the position that General McClellan 
held previous to his leaving Washington for the Peninsular 
campaign, Tle soon visited General McClellan at Tfarrison’s 
Landing. That general, at the close of the Seven Days’ 
Battles, had about 90,000 men in his army, and he and some 
of his officers judged that the enemy had in and around KRich- 
mond 200,000, with the constant accession of other forces 
from the South. Confederate reports have since shown that 
the enemy had no larger force there at that time than the 
Federals had. General McClellan thought that if he had 
50,000 additional troops he could safely advance on Richmond, 
President Lincoln judged that not more than 29,000 could be 
spared to him. General McClellan took a night to consider, 
and decided to advance if he received 20,000. With the 
idea of sending them General Halleck returned to Washing- 
ton. Soon after he arrived there he received a telegraphic 
despatch from General MeClellan, that he would require 
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35,000. The anthorities at Washington decided that so many 
conld not safely be spared to reinforee him, and ordered the 
withdrawal of the Army of the Potomac from the Peninsula 
tu Aquia Creek and Alexandria. General McClellan received 
this command with great grief. It was his opinion that a 
large portion of the corps in the Shenandoah Valley might 
aifely be withdrawn to reinforce him, and also a portion of Gen- 
eral Burnside’s foree and of the Army of the West; and that 
with so large a Joree as he would then have in front of Rich- 
mond, the enemy would not dare to make an adyanee on Wash- 
ington, or any of the loyal States. The higher authority disa- 
ayvreed with him, and hence he began to prepare for a removal, 
und executed it. General Tlalleck, however, complains that 
he did not evacuate TTarrison’s Landing until eleven days after 
it was ordered; to which General McClellan replies that he 
had not sufficient transports to move so large an army, with 
so many sick, any sooner. Immediately on the removal of his 
troops to Aquia Creek and Alexandria, he was ordered to rein- 
force General Pope, who was then being severely pressed and 
outflanked by the enemy on the north side of the Rappahan- 
nock, southwest of Washington, 

The battle of Gainesville was the impressive introduction to 
the second battle of Bull Run. The latter, or the series of 
battles, which immediately followed, occupied the next two 
days, Friday and Saturday, the 29th and 30th of August, 1862. 
The rebel plan undoubtedly was, to place a very strong Con- 
fuderate force between our two armies—Pope’s and McClel- 
lan’s—and prevent their junction. The latter had just sailed 
up the Potomac from the Peninsula. Jackson and Longstreet 
had been sent forward; Lee was rapidly coming. They hoped 
to talse our forces in detail and despatch them; then fall upon 
Washington and destroy it, or pounce first upon Baltimore 
and let the capital fall of itself. The rebel plan was well con- 
ceived for their side, and energetically adopted. The battle 
of Gainesville must have dampened their ardor, but did not 
alter their plans. 

On Friday morning, August 29th, great dangers were immi- 
nent to both Federals and Confederates. General Pope was 
fully awake to the occasion. He did not hurry forward a single 
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brigade or two to cope with the enemy: he saw that the busi- 
ness on hand required a larger force. He marched his whole 
army in three separate columns, on parallel roads, toward 
Manassas Junction. When he reached there, he found that 
Jackson had left about three hours before for Centreville, 
where he would more surely receive his expected reintorce- 
ments, which were on their way through Thoroughfare Gap— 
the route by which he had come. 

The position of our forces in the vicinity of the buttle-field, 
on Friday morning, was as follows: In the central and most 
exposed position was General Sigel!’s corps, fronting to the 
west, and occupying in part the old battle-field of Bull Run, 
It was composed of four divisions, commanded hy Generals 
Schurz, Milrey, Steinwehr, and Schenck. General McDowell's 
corps was in the rear of Sigel’s left, but not within fighting 
distance. General Heintzelman’s corps, composed of Generals 
Hooker's, Kearney’s, and Reno’s divisions, was near Centreville, 
and moving down the turnpike that would lead them to Sigel’s 
right. General Porter’s corps was at first seven or eight miles 
in General Sigel’s rear, 

General Sigel’s troops commenced the battle, and fought 
through all the day. At ten o’clock in the morning, only his 
portion of the whole Federal army had been engaged. Gen- 
eral Pope reached the scene of action about noon, aud even 
then deferred much to General Sigel, because he knew best 
the localities and the position of the forces. The battle thick- 
ened. Musketry and cannon ivereased their roar, Between 
two and five o'clock the contest was awfully severe. Both 
armies felt that momentous issucs were at stake, If the Fed- 
erals were defeated, what astounding results might follow. If 
the rebels were compelled to yield, it might be a blow from 
which they never could recover, All the promises of great 
victories and extensive pillage in the Federal country would 
vanish, Although General MeDowell was at first farther 
removed from the conflict than Porter, yet he moved farther 
forward and gave his troops the liberty of fighting the enemy, 
with great skill and power—a privilege they were not slow to 
improve. The Iron Brigade was there. General Pope says, 
that the battle of Friday was “concluded by a furious attacl 
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along the turnpike by King’s division, of McDowell’s corps.” 
Tleintzelman, Reynolds, and Reno also showed true bravery, 
patriotism, aud generalship that day, and their troops were as 
true, as daring, as noble as their leaders. 

When the firing slackened and died away on Friday night, 
§,000 Federal soldiers were numbered with the killed and 
wounded, and General Pope estimated the loss of the enemy 
as being twice as many, The enemy themselves have always 
acknowledged that the second battle of Bull Run was terribly 
severe upon them. A young rebel officer, crippled there for 
lite, dwelt upon their los§ in that contest with great feeling, so 
jong after as a few days succeeding the evacuation of Rich- 
mond. Butthe strife ended not with that day, thongh the sun 
went down in our favor, We had more of the field than in 
the morning, but not as much as at noon, On the whole, the 
victory thus far was declared on our side. 

Yet, the loss after mid-day was charged by General Pope in 

“part on General Fitz John Porter. The review of the case 
now indicates that it was a just charge. The disappointment 
in beiug recalled from the Peninsula, and ordered to serve 
under another than General MeClellan, seems to have soured 
General Porter's mind to the exteut that he was faithless to his 
trust. First, General Pope complains of him, that when he 
directed him to move at one o’clock on the night of the 27th, to 
aid General Hooker, nine miles off, early the next morning, he 
did not reach the ground until after ten o'clock in the forenoon. 
Next, the commander complains that on the afternoon of Fri- 
day, the 25th, after much success had been gained, and com- 
plete victory was within our grasp, General Porter retired from 
hetore an attack of the enemy on the flank without proper 
resistunee, and leisurely looked on during the remainder of the 
afternoon and the night, without offering aid to our other 
troops who were battling severely only two miles distant, and 
by his own acknowledgment, saw the enemy all that time 
reinforcing their own men engaged in the strife; and farther, 
that he allowed one of bis brigades—General Griflin’s—to 
march off to Centreville, and remain there during all the heavy 
fighting of the next day. 

During the night there was but little fighting, yet some im- 
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portant changes of position. Our left swung round and back 
toward Washington; our right advanced toward Thoroughfare 
Gap aud Gainesville. On Friday we came up to the battle- 
field nearly from the south. In the first Bull Run battle we 
caine to it from the north Now, on Saturday morning we 
had drawn around into nearly the same position as then, 
General Heintzeluan’s corps held the right, General Porter’s 
the centre, General MeDowell’s the left, aud General Sigel’s 
the reserve, the last having the hardest fighting the day pre- 
vious, Saturday's fighting was commenced with high hopes on 
the Union side, but it soon beeame evident that the enemy had 
received reinforcements during the night. The great bulk of 
_Lee’s army was supposed to haye been there; 30,000 of his 
troops came ou Saturday. We had three more corps in that 
vicinity. General Banks and his troops lay off at the 
south-east, within distinct hearing of the booming caunon. 
They wondered, and many still wonder, why they were not 
called to the field. General Franklin’s corps was advane- 
ing toward the Wattle-licld from Alexandria, and General 
Sumner’s was following. Mr. Stanton, the Secretary of 
War, had ordered them forward several days before they 
started, General Pope complained that wheu General McClel- 
lan sent General Heintzelman to his assistance, it was with- 
out artillery, and with ouly forty rounds of ammunition; 
to which McClellan replied, that he had no more materials of 
war at his hand so early after landing at Alexandria. General 
P. pe also complained, that when he ealled for more immediate 
assistance from General McClellan’s army, and had a right to 
expect it, there was unnecessary delay in answering the call, 
89 that troops under Franklin and Sumner, who might have 
been apon the ground to aid in crushing the enemy on Friday 
and Saturday, came too late for any service; and that when he 
called for supplies for both men and animals, then in danger 
of starvation, he received word from General MeClellan that 
he would foiward them when he, General Pope, would send 
back a cavalry force to protect them on the way. General 
McClellan replied to these charges, which were also sub- 
stantially made by the President and General Halleck, that he 
did the best he could; that he had only a slight cavalry force 
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himself; that there was danger of uncovering Washington to 
a disastrous attack of the enemy; that when ordered by his 
superiors, he hurried forward his troops as rapidly as possible. 

But who can read the whole account on both sides without 
the feeling that some men, at least, would have found a way, 
either because of more disposition or more execution, On the 
other hand the blame has sometimes been too severe upon 
General McClellan. Consider what he had passed through on 
the Peninsula, and his own great disappointment, Also con- 
sider that a man is not responsible beyond his ability, and that 
the right man had not yet appeared, Beside, the Divine time 
for great victory had not come, The way was not prepared 
for safe triumph. ‘The enemy must be led on and on to utter 
exhaustion, that their overthrow might he complete. The 
North must suffer yet more until. they should take higher 
and nobler moral ground. And therefore God came not to 
their help. 

To distant beholders on the hill-sides, the fighting of these 
two days was often terribly terrific, often grand and sublime. 
There was the awful roar of the cannon, the earth sh: iking at 
their bellowing voice. There was the sharp rattling, and then 
the more distant, continuous, frightful sound of the musketry. 
Then the balls and shells came crashing through the trees, 
mowing down the foliage, plowing up the earth, and often 
tearing in pieces men and animals, and dashing life out of 
existence as if it had been a bubble. Near by were the deep, 
black lines of soldiers, enveloped in the clouds of battle. Far- 
ther on the musketry and cannon were spouting up the smoke 
and rage of fieree men contending for each other’s lives, Far 
off on the hills and down in the valleys were the moving 
columns and banners glistening in the sun, in front of the 
deep green of the great forests. Altogether it was a scene 
that may never be witnessed in this land again, and which 
none may wish to have return, however entrancing or im- 
pressive the sight. 

But as Saturday wears away doubt and sadness are stealing 
over the Federal troops. “ Why does not Franklin come?’ 
“When will Sumner be here?” In the two days’ fighting only 
Sigel’s, Reno’s, Heintzelman’s, McDowell’s, and Porter's corps 
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have been in the battle, and these in the order of time as 
named. ‘Ten thousand more men, it was said, would have given 
us the victory. The fighting became the flercest of the day 
between half-past four and half-past five in the evening. Gen- 
eral Pope had been strengthening his left, as though antici- 
pating a concentration of the enemy's forces there. His con- 
jecture proved correct, but his soldiery insuflicient in numbers. 
The rebels turned our left toward Centreville, and McDowell fell 
back, Other divisions were discouraged; the duy seemed lost; 
and though there was not a ret, there was a gradual, and 
for the most part orderly, withdrawal of our lines, But the 
enemy was too severely stricken and exhausted to follow, 

Let us go back and note some of the particular movements 
of Wisconsin troops. During the forenoon of Friday, the 
Gibbon’s brigade lay near the railroad at Manassas Junction. 
Jn the afternoon they marched up the Sudley road to its cross- 
ing with the Warrenton pike, and took a position near and 
within supporting distance of General Sigel’s troops. The 
next day, on account of the loss of men, a reorganization of 
the men took place, some regiments and battalions bei ‘ing con- 
solidated. The Seeond and Seventh Wisconsin regiments were 
united and placed under command of Lieutenant Colonel Fair- 
child. The Second had been reduced by battles and sickness 
on the march to one hundred and fifty muskets. During the 
battle, a New York regiment at one time failed to stand in its 
place and fell back, notwithstanding General Gibbon’s strenu- 
ous efforts to have them remain, Ife then called a part of Colonel 
Fairchild’s regiment to go and hold the point, and they did it. 
At another time, a rebel regiment charged a battery behind 
which the Second and Seventh lay on the ground; but they were 

met with a fierce volley, which yepulsed them with some loss 
of men taken prisoners. About noon an assault was made on 
the enemy’s left, and Gibbon’s brigade moved up on the north 
side of the Warreuton pike, and stood in the fitth line of 
battle. The rebels in that part were driven from a thick wood, 
and pursued until they made a stand in an old railroad ent, 
While our troops assaulted them there, the enemy brought 
such a force upon our left that we were compelled to fall back 
to a new position, which was an eminence in the north-east 
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angle of the Warrenton and Sndley roads, Still the enemy 
followed, but were repulsed with great slaughter, until their 
persistence at our left, and their continued threatening of our 
communications with Centreville, obliged our forees to with- 
draw to a hill nearer Bull Run, overlooking and cormmand- 
ing the approaches to Stone Bridge. Night closes in; the 
enemy slacken their pursuit; the fourth brigade throw out a 
line of skirmishers, and by direction of General Kearney, 
remain there in line of battle until the whole army has passed 
in retreat on the Centreville road, Then they eross Bull Run, 
the Second Wisconsin in the rear, and Jeaving scouts beliind 
to notify of the approach of the enemy if they shall pursue, 
they mareh on, and bivonue at Cub Rum near midnight, having 
marched and fought, on that Saturday, eight miles. An eye 
witness savs, *Gibbon’s brigade covered the rear, not leaving 
the field until atter nine o'clock at night, gathering up the 
stragglers as they marched, and showing so steady a line that 
the enemy made no attempt to molest them.” 

Major Geueral Schurz, though not in command of Wiscon- 
sin troops in this battle, was. a Wisconsin man. It is stated 
that he acquitted himself well. On Friday, atter General 
Milroy’s division was engaged, General Schurz’s division went 
into the action, and when withdrawn was succeeded hy Kearney 
and Hooker, At one time Schurz was sent by General Sigel 
to reconnoiire, Leaving one of his two brigades, he took the 
one of which General Bohlen had command, and during the 
battle that officer was killed. Toward night on Saturday, 
General Schurz was sent to the left, but before he reached the 
scene of action, McDowell's and Porter’s lines were broken, 
and the retreat began. 

There was great sorrowing among the Union troops over 
the final results of this series of battles. The brave ones mani- 
fested no regret on account of the fighting they had done, but 
grief that it had not brought them victory in that day of’ the 
nation’s peril, A correspondent of another State writes, that 
as he talked with some Wisconsin men about the defeat, they 
shed tears, The next day, the Sabbath, it began to rain, 
though the weather before had been very pleasant; and on the 
batile-lield lay the unburied dead, and many wounded, help- 
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less ones in great suffering. And yet long trains of cars were 
conveying iuway thousands of wounded aad dying men to Fair- 
fax Court House, Alexandria, and other places. Teevereud 
Alonzo Quint, Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, says: * The sight there cannot be described, The floors 
of cars and the roofs were covered. Acres of ground were 
strewn with wounded men, Train after train had gone, Yet 
still the ambulances came on, on. Camping there, the shriek 
of the steam whisdle broke the hours of that Sabbath night, 
and morning showed loaded trains still.’ 

But some amnsing, as well as provoking, things may oceur 
even iu the vicinity of a great battle-field. Read Mr. Quint 
again: “The most disconsolate men were divers government 
clerks, who hid come ont to assist, and who were distressed 
beyond measure because they could not return to Washington 
in cars, every inch of which was needed for the wounded, *T 
came out by invitation of the Secretury of War! pomponsty 
remarked one. * Well, said the sentry, *we don’t know that 
individual here.” ‘But where shell 1 stay to-night?’  * Jnst 
where you please,’ suid the sentry. I advised him to sleep on 
some hay, if he wished to sleep. He was horrified Ie 
wanted to know, with a triumphant air, if J had ever slept out 
of doors. Trather thought I had. Had I ever slept when it 
rained 2 (It was sprinkling just enongh to make it pleasant.) 
Lintimated to him that he was a great baby to fuss that way, 
with acres of wounded men lying around him, and gave him 
up. Perhaps I ought not to despise him: T suppose L was just 
such a fool once.” 

The Third Wisconsin Infantry was in General Banks’ corps. 
The Fifth Infantry had also a brief connection with this battle, 
or failed to have one, which it is pertinent to mention here. 
We lett that body of troops on their way from Malvern Iii! to 
Harrison’s Landing, where they arrived July 2d, at fonr in the 
afternoon. On the 5th they went into enmp, resuming guard 
and picket duty, and remaining until the With of Angust—a 
long time, indeed—when they took ap their march tor Fortress 
Monroe, arriving there on the 22d. Thence they at once pro- 
ceeded on the steamship Arago to Alexandria, landing there 
on the 24th. They remained in canip near the city until the 
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29th—a long time under the cireumstances—when they were 
ordered with Franklin’s other troops to Centreville, to the 
support of General Pope. Marching at six that morning, they 
bivouncked six miles from Alexandria, and resuming the march 
the following morning at seven, arrived in the dusk of ev ening 
at Centreville, the ofticial reporter of the regiment says, * jnst 
in time to be too late to render any assistance to our poor boys 
who had been fighting for several days. Z trust that some of our 
generals will get their just deserts 1” 

On Sunday, Gibbon’s brigade fell hack to Centreville. 
Other portions of the army made their way toward Washing- 
tou. General Banks received this order: ‘ Burn all baggage but 
two ambulances. Move instantly.” Then he destroyed an im- 
mense quantity of military stores. Depots, and scores on scores 
of loaded cars, were wrapped in flames; and some thought it 
was 4 ngeleas sacrifice, But their retreat might be cut oif 
The rain was pouring; the Occoquan Creek was rising; they 
might not be able to ford it, if they allowed the least delay. 
Yet the cars might have been removed to a sate distance 
beture. It takes a long head anda strong brain to manace 
a great battle, and the wisest and best may fail. If God 
permits it they will. Tt is complained by some, that this 
special campaign, now terminating, was commenced by a 
pompous and unnecessary review of. the army on the Sabbath. 
Tt ended with a Sabbath of mouruing. Probab: ily the failure 
of it, so far as there was failure, is not chargeable to one man 
alone. 

In the battles of Gainesville and Bull Run, from August 
26th to Bist, inclusive, the Second Wiseonsin Regiment lost 
70 killed, 196 wounded, 31 missing; total, 297. The Sixth 
Wiscousin lost 17 killed, 91 wounded, 11 missing; total, 119, 
The Seventh Wisconsin lost 31 killed, 153 wounded. 33 mis- 
sing; total, 217. Total of killed, 118; of wounded, 440; of 
missing, 75. Total killed, wounded, and missing, 633. Among 
the wounded of the Sixth were Captain Marsh, and Lieutenants 
Johnson and Tieknor. 


The list of the wounded in the battles of Gainesville and Bull Run wero as 
follows : 

SxconD Regent at GAINESVILLE —Major T. Allen, Sergeant Major Wil- 
liam S. Wiuegar, Company A—Corp. Joseph L, sider, Fred. L, Phillips, John 
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Cavanaugh, William Kuhl, Mugh Lewis, Archibald D, Bennett. Company B—Oseur 
W. Bradford, William B. Williams, Jas. C. Leach, James W.Sloau, F. I. Phelps, 
Hasben Colin, Ludwig Lochinan, Richard Faery. Company C—Capt. Geo. W. 
Gibson, Lt. Ed. P, Kelloge, Seret. Samuel Booth, Corp. Frauk H. Liseum, Corp. 
Albert Parody, Corp. Geo, B. Hyde, Corp. Michael Uook, Corp. J. Hughes, Philo 
B. Wright, William Snodgrass, Francis Burmaster, Martin J, Barntisel, Tol Bower 
Newton Wilcox, Joseph Bock, Geo. W, Nevins, Albert Wallort, Wm, M. Foster, 
Samuel Peytou, Join Coonee, A. J. Curtis, Walter Hyde, Fred, Pettizrove, G. W. 
Fritz, Daniel Eldrid, Joun St. Johus, R. H. McKenzie, Fred. Chase, John Dorle, 
Lewis Reidler, William B. Reed, John Cahill, J. C. Dillon, Julhin W. Raines, A, 
W, Spesrs, Alpheus Currant. J. H, Branson. Company D—Corp. John MeLochlin, 
Sergt. William P. Warren, Alvin Z Hager, l, L. Turner, Marion Alexander, Joseplt 
Tramblie, David Tramblie, John MeJntyre, Andrew Bean, Jolin A. Jones, Albert 
B. Heuth, Edward Killaler, Chauncey Callemier, And. Paterson, Thos, H, Knill, 
Company B—Capt. Lyman H. Smith, Lt. Melvin Ro Baldwin (Aete. Adj), Serres 
Walker 3. Ronse. Corp. James ©. Bartlett, since dead ; Corp. Win. . Brvant, 
Edward L. Billings, Nicholas Coslow, Wm. G, Davis, since dead ; John Bandéerob, 
Seb:stian Osterday, Wm, Tillark, Robert Steever, breast, mortally ; E.lwin Cooper, 
Julius BE. Lull, Abraham White, Philip Smith,  Gompony F—Seret. Martin Rod- 
man. Sergr. Francis L. Graham, Sergt, Sam. Manderson, Corp. Jouu Yates, Corp, 
William Priee, Lyman C, Ewen, Chas, B. Huritut, Joseph Mngies, Chas, Jewett, 
Sheldon E. Judson, Nathaniel Megis, Cornelius North, Weary Bowles, Henry 
Wormington, Sumuel Seaman, Douglas ©. Smith, Thomas Weldon, Peter Webber. 
Company G—Sergt. Heury G. Clark, Chas, U, Dow, Corps. R. MeDonald, G. W. 
Blanchard, A. F. Pardee, 8. H. Morrison; O. P, Austin, Batson, Join Chap. 
man, Willian Church, Thomas P. Cowing, James I. Grave, FD. Helos, George 
Hill, Lwman Jordan, J. Loomis, George Mack, Warren Nichols, Warren L. Pratt, 
Oraon Parker, Edward Rice, John Rowell, John Stone, Miles Sweeney, Homer 
Sweetman, Peter C. Irvine. Company H—Sergt, Paul Halverson, Corp, Wy A, 
Stearns, Corp. T. Krutzen, Win. Black, Thos. Beaver, A. 3. Baker, RL G, Brown, 
C. F, Buchan, J. Cook, Thomas Daily, J. W. skew, K. L, Edwards, J. Everitt, 
S. Foss. Jerry Grover, L. O. Iverson, 0. W, Moore, A. MeCollum, Jas. Placketr, 
A. F Staneliff. G. W. stone, WT. Turner, J. Thompson, J.T. Vanbausen, J. White, 
J. G. Wail, Corp. E. H. Ueath. Comyemy J—Lt. Alonzo Bell, Beret Jas. Gregory, 
Sergt. William Murser, Corp. Samuel Coker. Luke Avery, William F. Benney, 
Otis Evans, J. G. Goldthorp, James B, Prideaux, Benjamin FP. Saterlee. Company 
K—Lt. 0. G. Esslinger, Sergt. August Wandery, Seret, Adam Lula, Corp. Jolin 
Pott, Corp. John Willand, Corp Jacob Metsler, Corp. Rudolph Stoll; Privates, 
Martin Ambruster, Joseph Helmes, Jacob Jenny, Sevustian Limbey, Julius Kroger, 
Jolin H. Kabby, Christian Limpke, Fred. Suchioger, Charles Looper, Rudolf 
Mendlik, Anton Minter, Konrad Platt, John Pashke, Matiiagy Rathenberger, Anton 
Schmidt, Join Schmidt, John Linn, Fred. Stuiff, Dutland Thorn, Peter Zeimet, W. 
Zormia. 

On Saturday, August 30th,—Lt. Henry B. Converse, Thomas Green, Company 
A; Joha D. MeDonald, Company A; D. F. Chapman, Company B ; Chas, Kuoll, 
Company B; Corp. Isanc R. ELusgyeins. 

Sexta INFANTRY, at Gainesville and Bull Run.—Col Cutler, Capt. John F. Marsh, 
Company D; Lt. J. B. Johnson, Company E; Lt. J. Ticknor, Company RK, Company 
A—Sergt. John Stark, Corp. P. Stackhonso, Corp. P. Hofer, Harvey Clay, W. H. 
Lively, Wm. Kline. P. Nispert. Company 8—T, Faehs, J.T, Cayzer, H. Smyzer, 
G. Cassidy, R. Fulton, D. T. Jones, J, McKwen. Company C—W. H. Pease, Corp. 
J. W. Hubbard, T. Budworth, A. Boyd, ©, White, A. Wethrow. L. P. Harvey, 
M. Prothen, W. Russell, L. W. Sheldon, Tl, 0. Viatte, L, R. W. Falkner, W, Gil- 
more, B. W. Ellis. Company D—L. Fowler, J. H. Riley, Corp. LG. Carpenter, 
D. Simmons, J. Fowler, J. ©. Clark, J. Toppit, M. Decker.  Compray E—Corp. ¥, 
Baldwin, J. U. Cole, W.K Fish, M. A. Gardeld, A. Gifford, G. Johnson, B. 
Kribbs, J. F. Lawrence, W, Rowe, Amos Lefter, John Shag, J. 8. Berry, J. 
Weyman, R. J. Campbell, J. Derner, W. Dillon, R. Hasbrouck, A. Dennis. hn 
pany P—J. Bersch, J. Beynes, A. Wellhansen, J. Vetter, F. Simmerding, Sergt, 
O. Greaty, L. Comstock, — Company G—Corp. L. 8. Medbury, C. Gervits, W. K 
Kinsey, C. Mann, T. O. Maley, A. Allen, M, Odell. Gnapany H—Sergt. J. A, 
Crosen, Corp. J. Wourt, L, Obricht. Company J—Sergt. E. F. Fern, Corp. R. 
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Warham. A. Downe, 18. C. Burdick, J, B. Hill, BE. Lind. F. Page, G. Rabins, J.T. 
Somerby, C. U. Wroun, C. Wright, 8 G. Waller, A. Allen, HL Meflure, G. Ruby, 
G. Sutton, L. Bronghton. Company K—D. D, Alton, W. W. Garland, E. Emmons, 
J. Rh. Towle, W.. Ranney, H.W. Trumble, J, St. Clair. 

Srventi Reenmxr, at Gainesville and Bull Ruu.—Col. W. W. Rohinaon, Lt. Col. 
Chas A. Hamilton, Maj. Geo. Bill,  Chepaay A—Corp. Uoonrod Guokie, Corp, A. 
Miller, Corp, Win. J. Townley, Gorp. W. Henton, Harvey P, Ball, J. Clelland, I. 
Clapp, M. Case, Pliny Ellis, P. Feeney, J, Georgeson, T, H. Grish, Cyrus Henton, 
Herbert Dull, Uri F. Laskey, I. Meade, J. Morrison, J. Pollock, A. A. Stilson, T. 
Strangeway, B. F. Riddle. Company B—Lt. M ©. Hobart, Sergt. Wo. H. Mor- 
gan, Corp. J. MeMahan, J. B. Brown, A. ©. Butler, 1. Cooper, J. Englesey, Jobn 
Forguson, F. Graham, J, Hughes, A. 0. Hurlburt, J. Thomas. Cuniyany C—Corp. W. 
P. Durley, H. Radkil, J. L. Kastioan, Corp. FL Quimby, J.C. Bold. Company —Serg. 
BR. A. Estes, Seret. O, H. Pratt, Sergt, A. J. Compton, Corp. J. H. Best, Corp. PF. 
Thomas: Privates L. O. Farnham, T. Campholl, J, Keubarger, BE, Simmons, A. 1D. 
Coon, E, Crane, E. Marsh, J. Bullock, BR. King, J, Bvaus, P. Thompson, M. H. 
Haynes, J, C. Burns, KB. A. Reed, J. D. Marble, J. Thormmas, A. 3. Eager, J. M. 
Treat, Wu, 8. Sylvester, G. Wells. Company 2—Capt. W. D. Walker, 

Sergt. G. Worden, Sergt. H. Gibson, Gorp, J. J. 
Rose, Geo Eddy, H. E. Holcomb. A. M. Llubbard, F. G. Carmon, W. A, H. 
Wheelock, A. Wheeler, Company F—Ist Sergt. A. R. MeCartney, Corp. C. tiles 
Parker, Corp. Wm. A Smith, Corp. F. A. Boynton, ©. B. Bishop, Geo, Eustis, P. 
Gilbert, Wm. H. Miles, J. Marlow, N. McPhail, J. B. Nickerson, D, Rector, Wm. 
R. Ray. L. Carrier, J, Lepla, Capt. J. B. Calis. Company G—M, Purrler, Rod. 
Verrinder, C. G, Cleland, A. Gray, J. R. Ryan, D. Dunwoodie, Geo Metlartner, 
G. Allen, Chapany H—Carp. N. Johnson, Corp, J. Monteith, Corp. J. Randolph, 
R. J. Cutts, J. Dillon, BF. Kearney, M, Moore, J. B. Murphy, Alonzo Springer, G. 
M. Steele, A. M. Steele, Jaha Seles, J. Thompson, L. Eastman, 8. Streeter, B. 
Rice, L. Russell, $. KR. Potts, Company —Capt. GIL Walulter, Lt. J. N. P. Bird, 
Ord. Serst. B.S, Williaa, Sergt. B. Cole, Cory, G. Williams, Corp. W. D. Wil- 
liams, ‘I. B, Gurey, J, Hard, ©. Hursh, J. Jones, W. Maxon, J. Rozell, G. Robin- 
son, L. H, Welding, N, G, Whitney, Amos Ware, S$. Wilkins. Wm. Mitchell, PF. 8. 
Whitcomb. Cenpmy A—K, Carvey, M, 0. Daniels, J. A. Knapp, John A. Living- 
ston, W. J. Rader, N. Sebring, Simmons. R, Tibbetts, Corp, GC. R. Garner, 1. 
H. Oviatt, ¥. J. Ruben, OC, W, Woodman, D. 8. Wilkinson, M. Mrrickson, Noble 
Blackington, Culyin Miller, Stone Severson. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN AND ANTIETAM, 


THE THIRD AND FIFTH INFANTRY AND TRON BRIGADE.—THE MOYE- 
MENT INTO MARYLAND,——-GENERAL MCCLELLAN IN COMMAND.—THE 


RVING OF TIS TROOPS, —THE SLOWNESS OF THIS MARCH,—TZhe 
Rattle of South Mountain,—The Battle of Crampton's Iass,—The Battle of 
Antietam. 


Tue second battle at Bull Run settled nothin, and therefore 
was antecedent to more such sanguinary conflicts. © If Wash- 
ington is not yet taken, probably it could) be after Balti- 
more, and perhaps Philadelphia, have fallen. At least an 
inroad must be made upon the Federal territory; an army 
must be fed from it; supplies must be obtained for the 
approaching autumn and winter. If ever the war is to be 
carried north of Mason and Dixon’s line, now is the time. 
If Maryland is ever to be cemented to the Confederate cause, 
it must be done now.’ Thus reasoned the rebel General Lee 
and his associates in counsel. 

No time was lost. Our army lad retired to the vicinity of 
Washington. Terter’s, MceDowell’s, Franklin’s, eintzel- 
man’s, Couch’s, and Sumner’s corps, were all within its reach, 
partially for their own protection, partly fur the defence of the 
capital, General MeClellan had been placed in command 
around the city, and no one should wish to disguise the fact 
that President Lincoln, Seeretary Stanton, and nearly the 
whole loyal country, turned to him with great solicitude and 
confidence in this trying crisis, Nor was the trust wholly in 
vain. 

General Lee knew there was too much danger in attacking 
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the city from its south side, therefore he rapidly sought the 
fords of the upper Potomac, With but little opposition he 
threw his men across, and they began to rollick in green fields. 
At first there were 30,000, and then 90,000 rebel soldiers, with 
one hundred and sixty pieces of artillery, in Maryland. Tt was 
not at once plain whether they intended to march down upon 
Washington in the rear, or move upon Baltimore, or invade 
Pennsylvania, or whether they were making a feint upon the 
north of the Potomae to draw our troops thither, and, that 
avcomplished, intended to attack Washington from the south. 

sutat length their plan was disclosed, General McClellan began 
to move our army guardedly to the north side of the river, and 
then northward and westward toward the enemy, Tis resamp- 
tion of the command gave great joy and confidence to the 
troops. There was a general outburst of enthusiasm. Wher- 
ever he rode along the lines he was attended with deafening 
cheers. 

Gibbon’s brigade, after falling back to Centreville, passed 
through Germantown and Falls Church to Upton’s TMll, near 
Washington, Beptember Ist, there was a batile fought at 
Chantilly, in which the lamented Generals Kearney and Stevens 
were killed. This brigade was temporarily in Kearney’s 
command ouly two days before. On the night of the 6th it 
crossed the Potomae at Aqueduct Bridge, passed through 
Georgetown and Washington, and out on the Rockville road 
to Leesboro’, Maryland. The next three days it marched 
through Mechanicsville and Triadelphia to New Lisbon, on 
the national road from Baltimore to Tlarper’s Ferry. Thence 
it went to New Market, the enemy’s cavalry being but one day 
in its advance. On the 13th it reached Monoc: acy Bridge, near 
Frederick city, and heard canno.ading in its front. Its ordi- 
nary march on this route had heen only six or seven miles per 
day, and General MeClellan has been criticised fur his slow 
progress in these cireumstances of invasion by a powerful 
enemy. To this want of celerity has been attributed the loss 
of Tarper’s Ferry, surrendered by Colonel Miles, which would 
not have been done if McClellan’s forces had reached him in 
season. Whether they could have reached him without inte- 
vening battles may be a question, 
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The army of Virginia, which had been commanded by Gen- 
eral Pope, and the army of the Peninsula had been united, 
and the greater portion was now pursuing the enemy After 
the battle of Bull Run the Fifth Infantry returned to Alex- 
andria, and rermuined there until the 6th of September, when, 
being attached to General Slocum’s division, it commenced a 
march with the main body of the army to Maryland. 


SOUTH MOUNTAIN, 


Early on the 14th of September, which was the Sabbath, our 
pursuing army advanced over the Catoctin ridge of mountains 
into Middle Valley, and a portion through Frederick City and 
Middletown, to South Mountain, where the enemy was found 
strongly posted, their forces heing composed of D. IL, Hill's, 
Longstreet’s, and Jackson’s—some 30,000 in all. The moun- 
tain at that point is about one thousand feet in height, with a 
depression of four hundred feet at Turner's Gap. The sides 
are steep and rugged, and difficult to ascend by any other than 
the ordinary thoroughfares. From base to brow the mountain 
is nearly covered with a thick wood, allording protection to 
the party in possession, and making the attack very hazardous. 
At Bolivar, a small village of six or eight houses, on the main 
road between Middletown and the Gap, two roads branch off, 
taking a circuitous course to the mountains, and fall into the 
main road again at the Gap. The first position of the Union 
army was on rising ground to the right and leit of the main 
road between Bolivar and the mountains. As the day advanced 
the position was changed, but never for the better. The enemy 
could command the whole space in our front. 

Our artillery was placed on high ground to fire on the enemy 
in the Gap, concealed behind stone walls and in edges of tim- 
ber. It was soon found that the rebels were increasing their 
artillery, and they frequently opened fresh batteries on our 
advancing infantry. ‘The cannonading, with some infantry 
firing, went on until noon, when there was a cessation, and 
additional troops were moving into position to take part in the 
battle. General Pleasanton had made the reconnoissance, and 
was in an advanced part of our lines. General Hooker came 
up to our right. The brave General Reno reached the ground, 
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and General Pleasanton haying explained to him the position of 
our troops and of the enemy, he went forward to the front and 
took command more to the left. The battle soon became 
general throughout the lines. Cook’s battery took a favorable 
position for shelling the woods in advance of the infantry; but 
a tremendous volley of musketry, followed by another and 
another, in rapid succession, so disconcerted the artillerymen, 
that they abandoned their guns, and ran to the rear, leaving 
their pieces, and several of their comrades slain, on the ground, 
The drivers of the caissons also fled, dashing wildly through 
the ranks of Cox’s division, which was drawn up in line of 
battle a few yards to the rear. Two companies of a cavalry 
regiment, which were supporting the battery, also galloped 
through the line of infantry. After a little confusion, they 
(the infantry) quickly straightened their line, and prepared to 
resist the onset of the foe, who pushed forward to scize the 
abandoned pieces, At the same moment the Twenty-third 
Ohio, (the “ Psalm Singers of the Western Reserve,’’) advanced 
in splendid style to repulse the enemy, which proved to be the 
Twenty-third South Carolina, who had approached within ten 
feet of our cannon, So desperate were the rebels, that before 
asingle man would surrender, he would beat his gun against 
a rock, to render it useless. The struggle was most exciting. 
At length the Forty-fitth New York came to the resene, and 
after severe loss on both sides, the enemy retreated in great con- 
fusion, amid the wildest shouts of triumph from our lines. For 
the next two hours, General Reno’s command ceased opera- 
tions, and the artillery alone kept up the battle. The guns 
used thus far had been twelve-pounders aud under, Simmons’s 
Ohio battery of twenty-pounders was now placed in position 
on the left, to shell the rebel battery on the right of the Gap. 
The tiring for a while was exceedingly animated; but the 
twenty-pounders proved too much for the antagonists, and in 
half an hour their guns were placed in another position. At 
about three in the afternoon, General Hooker's command 
attacked the heights on the right of the pass; and after a 
desperate resistance, carried the crest about dark, and held it. 
General Meade was of great service in this part of the battle. 
The rebels stood their ground well for a time; but at last 
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wavered, and fell back in disorder toward the summit of the 
mountains, our forces pushing them vigorously. Our line did 
not hesitate for an instant, but kept moving forward and %p- 
ward, pouring volley after volley of musketry into the enemy's 
ranks, until they broke and ran precipitately over the crest 
and down the opposite side of the mountain. 

Far to the left General Reno had rapidly driven the enemy, 
and at the right General Hooker had pressed forward with 
like success. Between these two, on the turnpike and among 
the hills, was the rebels’ stronghold, from which they had not 
been routed. In the afternoon the Iron Brigade, says General 
McClellan, “was detached from Hatch’s division by General 
Burnside, for the purpose of making « demonstration on the 
enemy's centre, up the main road.’ * Late in the afternoon,” 
says General Gibbon, “I was ordered to move up the Hagers- 
town turnpike with my brigade and one section of Gibbon’s 
battery, to attack the enemy in the gorge.” The Seventh 
Wisconsin was on the right, and the Nineteenth Indiana on 
the left, preceded by skirmishers from the Second and Sixth 
Wisconsin Infantry, and followed by the remaining parts of 
those regiments. The enemy's cannon were firing upon them 
from the top of the gorge. Our artillery and infantry soon 
became engaged, but the latter continued steadily to advance. 
Though the rebels were posted in the woods and behind stone 
walls, they were driven back until reinforeed by three additional 
regiments, making five in all. To prevent being ontilanked, 
Lieutenant Colonel Bragg, of the Sixth, with a portion of his 
men, entered the woods on his right, aud deployed to the right 
of the Seventh. The Indiana Regiment aud the Wisconsin 
Second swung around parallel to the turnpike, aud took 
the enemy in flank on that side. Meanwhile Stewart was 
firing his cannon at the rebels over the heads of our men. 
Thus the Iron Brigade poured a heavy fire upon their antago- 
nists from the front and both flanks. At dark the brigade 
was still fighting up the hill. At nine o’clock some of the 
troops had exhausted their supply of cartridges. At this june- 
ture, the enemy, suspecting this to be the case, prepared to 
advance, but General Gibbon gave orders to hold the position 
with the bayonet. Captain Callis, who was in command of 
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the Seventh, ordered the men to lie down, and collected from 
the boxes of the dead and wounded their cartridges, and had 
tl distributed among his troops. To use his own words, 

a gave them orders to load and lie down, and reserve 
their fire “for a close range. The enemy, seeming to know our 
condition, commenced advancing on us in line, whereupon I 
ordered the regiment to rise up, fix bayonets and charge on 
the advancing column. Our regiment had not advanced more 
than twenty feet when we fired; this broke the enemy’s lines, 
and they retired in great confusion.” At ten o'clock the 
rebels were driven to the top of the gorge. All but the Sixth 
had now ceased firing, because there was nothing to fire at. 
This regiment continued the conflict with some rebels con- 
cealed behind a stone fenee—their last stronghold. The 
enemy soon after ceased firing, and the Sixth also, but the 
latter remained in their position and lay upon their arms. 
The rebels soon crept up and re-opened fire upon them, when 
they rose and gave the grey coats two vollies, and three loud 
cheers for the Badger State. The rebels were quieted, and the 
battle was over, Among the wounded was Lieutenant Ellis, 
of Company B, whose leg was broken above the ankle by a 
bullet, At midnight the Second and Seventh, relieved by 
Gorman’s brigade, fell back to obtain ammunition, but the 
Sixth remained on the field till morning. During the night 
the enemy withdrew, leaving their dead on the field unburied, 
and their wounded to such care ag our troops might choose to 
give them, which was as good as our own received. In some ° 
places their dead lay heaped on each other, most of them 
having been shot through the head as they rose to fire at our 
men. They lost much more than we. The whole Federal 
loss was 312 killed, and 1,234 wanna: The Second Regi- 
ment had 9 killed, and 18 wounded; the Sixth, 11 killed, and 
79 wounded; the Tth, 11 killed, 115 wounded, and 21 missing; 
total, 31 killed, 212 wounded, and 21 missing. Total loss, 264. 
Captain Colwell, of the Second, while leading Companies B 
and E, as skirmishers, was killed. Colonel Fairchild testifies 
that he “was a fine officer, and beloved by the whole regi- 
ment.” Just before sunset General Reno also fell, and in 
him the nation lost one of its truest, noblest defenders, 
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It was this storming of the enemy in the gorge, at the battle 
of South Mountain, near Middletown, Maryland, that gave to 
our three Wisconsin and the one Indiana regiments, the title 
“Tron Brigade of the West,” although the way had before 
been preparing for some very honorable name. The next day 
General McClellan received the following telegraphic message 
from President Lincoln: “ Your dispatch of to-day received. 
God bless you, and all with you. Destroy the rebel army, if 
possible.” 


CRAMPTON’S PASS, 


Turner’s Gap, where the last desperate stand of the Con- 
federate force on the right was made, is two miles from the 
base of the mountain. Six miles south is Crampton’s Gap, 
through which passes the road from Jefferson to Roherville. 
On the same day that the battle of South Mountain was fought, 
this strong position was carried by Geueral Franklin’s corps, 
after a succession of brilliant bayonet charges. Crampton’s 
Gap was strongly held by the Coufederate General Lowell 
Cobb. The division of General Slocum, consisting of three 
brigades, under Generals Bartlett, Torlitt, and Newton, encoun- 
tered the foe. They had advanced but a short distance in line 
of battle, when a heavy musketry fire was directed upon them 
from behind a stone wall running along the base of the gap. 
A desperate hand to hand fight ensued, which eoutinued for 
nearly an hour, and resulted in the routing of the rebels. 
They made no attempt to resist our advancing columns until 
they reached the crest of the mountain, but there they turned 
and showed fight. The Federal forces came rushing up till 
they reached the summit, where another bloody conilict 
occurred. The foe finally fled down the western declivities, 
leaving four hundred prisoners, three regimental colors, two 
pieces of artillery, and three thousand stand of arms, Our loss 
was one hundred and five killed, and four hundred aud forty- 
eight wounded. The rebel loss was larger. But their loss of 
this Gap was more serjons, as it exposed the flank of General 
Lee’s army, and brought the Federal left into Pleasant Valley, 
and within five miles of Harper’s Ferry. During the above 
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action the Fifth Wisconsin was in position with the reserve, 
and afterward bivouacked near Sharpsburg. 

The names of the killed in the battle of South Mountain 
will appear elsewhere; the wounded, according to official 
report, were as follows: 


Seconp Reoiaent. Company A—Sergt. James A. Chapel; H. B. Rhoton. 
Company B—J, Markie. Company D—Tohn M. Ehle, B. W. Beebe, Chas. H. Che- 
ney, John M. Kellogg. Company £—Charles Montgomery, slightly; Geo. M. Has- 
brouck, slightly. Company F—Capt. Wm. F. Parsons. Company G—Theodore 
Fletcher, J. Twyerosa, slightly, Company J/—Charles Erickson, mortally; J, M, 
Reuter, Company J—Capt, Wm, A. Nelson, A, T. Budlong, K.P Knowlton, Geo, 
perio Geo. W. Williams, Company K—William Remington, Jolin Mislin, Join 

arker. 

Sixra ReGiest, Company A, **Sauk County Rillemen’’—Sergt. J. ©. Miller, 
Sergt. J. I. Weirich, Corporal R. Atridge, T. Anderson, T. Butterfield, J. Bucker, 
W. 3. Durbin, ©. W. Farrington, A. Fowler, in lez; D. L. Odell, G. F. Rice, J. 
Whitley. Company 8,“ Preaeott Guards'’—First Lieutenant BE. C. Ellis, Corporal 
H. Smyser, Corporal J. Winn, H, Anderson, A, Friar, J, Heath, A. D. Keeler, 
legs; A. Olsen, Charles Potter, J. Sanderson, Wm, H, Pulver. Cympony C, \‘ Prairie 
du Coien''—Sergr. WA. Whaley, Corp. Geo. Fairchild, R. Corcoran. Company 
D, ** Montgomery Guards," Milwaukee—Sergt. Gallagher, Sergt. Kerr, Corporal 
Dunn, Nelntosh, FY. Clark, McKenzie, —— Costigan, Myers, —— 
Lebenthall, Huntington, ——Handrelian. Company 2, ‘* Brage’s Rifles,!? 
Fond du Lae—OCorp. T. Hall, D, W, Baldwin, R. E. Campbell, J. Flood, J. Gris- 
bers, R. Hashrook, A. Lefilur, N, I. Rowe, P. Steenis, R. Woodland. Company 
F, ‘Citizens’ Corps."’ Milwaukee—T. Zivertel, M. Kleinscheret, EH. Kellner, H. 
Steinmetz, T. Heinrich, Company G, ‘* Beloit Star Rides’’—J. O'Leary, arm; De 
Witt C. Burbanks. Company H, *‘ Bullalo County Rifes''—Thos, Blake. Company 
f, ‘Anderson Guards,'? Juneau County—J, Harding, M. Richardson. G, Ruby, 
L, Steadman, Corp. C. Green, ©. Bohn, Hl. MeClure. Company K, ‘* Lomonweir 
Minute Men'’—Corp. Wileox, Crawford, Holmes, Thompson, Simms, Sullivan, 
Cornish, Revels, Revels. 

Seventa Rectent. Coinpany «Al, ‘Lodi Guards'’’—Acting Orderly Sergt. L. 
Bascom, Corp. Philander Phinney, Jobn Agan, Henry Byron, Join Grant, BE, J. 
Hurd, Hiram Pierce, John Kuutson. Comemy B, ‘ Columbia County Cadets'*— 
Seryt. Z B, Russell, Corp. BE. R. Hancoek, Geo. L. Brown, Jas. E. Brawn, John 
J. Blowers, Chase Cummings, Rufos Cole, E, B. Dye, J. 0, Hilliker, A. Hughes 
Thos. [fand, Wm. RB, Ingalls, J. D. MeMullen, W. 1. Newell, Truman Newell. 
Lewis Priest, Wesley Richardson, David Snow, Chas, Walker, Rdwin Wheeler. 
Company C, ** Platteville Guards'"—Corps, W. P. Durley, John Altizer, J, L. 
Rewoy, Win, Beazely ; Privates D. 0. Astumore, D. H. Brvant, Win. Brestell, Mal- 
com ay, W, W, Davis, W. Neal, H. H. Wdwards, J. @ihl, F. Joues, Wm. B. 
Newcomb, MH. Parker, J, C, Palmer, Madison Ray, Theo, W. Smelker, Goo, Wells 
Company D, ‘Stoughton Light Guard’—Corp, A. ©. Croft, Corp, B. P, Ordway, 
J. G. Bently, J. i. Wright, R. Thompson, Coipony #, '* Marquette County"*— 
Corp. A. 6. Webster, John Casey, Daniel Casey, W. H. Root, Joseph Edwards 
Henry Gathers. Company F, ‘* Lancaster Guards'’—Lieut. John W. McK cenaie. 
Corp. Geo. F, Holvert, Corp, P. J. Schlosser, Corp. Wm. A. Smith, Geo. Atkins 
son, Henry Black, Jacob A. Drew, Milo Dexter, Geo, A, Henderson, Fletcher 8 
Kidd, Alex, Lewis, R. B. Pierce, Jas. A, Simpkins, Thos. Price, Company 6, 
‘Grand Rapids Guards’—Corps. Edgar Tenant, John Hanna, Wm, Armstrong; 
Privates Clinton Eggleston, Hugh Evans, Wm. Creasy, Henry Felix, James Ingra- 
ham, Isaae Beadle. Wm. Richards, Daniel Wileox, Michael Shortell, Martin Leeser 
Daniel MeAulife; Sergt. John Crocker. Company HH, +‘ Badger State Guards,” 
Frant County—Sergt, Wm. L, Jacobs, Corp. Jas. H. Brunemer, John Andrews 
Tsaae Coates, Henry Freudner, Jos. Leatheock, Stanbury Hitcheock John B. 
Mathows, S, K. Potts, Laman Russell, John Todd, Fred, Thies, Newton 'B. Wood, 
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Nicholas Heler, John Sturz. Company £ '! North-western Tigers''—Corp. Heary 
Thorngate, Lewis Brown, George ©. Stratton, Charles W. Smith. Company K, 
‘Beloit Badger Rifles''—Sevond Lieut, 5, B. Morse, Sergt. Henry Harbough, Corp, 
Joha M. Hoyt, Joba F. Foss, Jas. A. Snyder, Stone Severson, Wm. Beurdsley, 
Geo, Coville. 


‘ 


ANTIETAM, 


The rebel army was undoubtedly disappointed soon after 
reaching Maryland. They had been informed by secession 
sympathizers on this side that the whole State would rise to 
greet them. But they found that there had been a real 
advance toward the Union side, Their payment for supplies 
in Confederate scrip did not aid their cause. Our two armies, 
separated at the beginning of the Peninsular campaign, were 
now united, and that was not so hopeful for their projects. 
After crossing the Potomae they had looked about a little, and 
then steered for a mountainous region, where, in gorges and 
fastnesses, and on crests and peaks, they might possess the 
greatest advantages for battle. At Crampton’s Pass, South 
Mountain, and in various skirmishes they had lost. The 
tide had turned against them since the second Bull Run battle. 
No doubt they wished themselves south of the Potomac again, 
dut how to get there was the question; yet, defeated at South 
Mountain, and Crampton’s Pass, on the night of the 14th they 
started, their faces set toward old Virginia. At early dawn on 
the morning of the 15th, our pickets pushed out toward the 
enemy, aud found they had left. Then one great army pursued 
another, until, toward night, the rebels were found strongly 
posted on the heights of the west bank of Antietam Creek, 
near Sharpsburg. An artillery duel followed immediately. 
Our troops were coming up and getting into position during 
the whole night. 

The Antietam here is a sluggish stream, difticult to be 
forded, runs south and east, and has four stone bridges in 
the distance of six and a half miles. The rebel army stretched 
across the triangle made by the creek and the Potomac, their 
left on the river, their right below Sharpsburg, near the creek, 
and their front to the north and east. Their artillery was posted 
on the hills, the rear ones rising highest, and their infantry 
and cavalry were mostly concealed behind woods and heights, 
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and were thus able to maneuver, change position, and concen- 
trate forces without our knowledge. The river made it diffi- 
eult to turn their left, the creek to turn their right. Our 
troops must cross the creek in difficult places if they made a 
powerful attack. A better position for defence the enemy 
could hardly have selected in the country. 

The Confederates had 97,445 men present and fit for duty. 
The Federals had 87,164. Nearly 200,000 soldiers were con- 
fronting each other on a line of battle four miles in length, 
The enemy had Generals Jackson’s aud Longstreet’s corps, 
General D, TT. Till’s second division, General J. E. 1B. Stuart’s 
cavalry, Genera.s Ransom’s and Jenkins’ distinguished bri- 
gades, and many other troops, with an artillery force of four 
hundred guns. General Hooker’s corps, consisting of Gen- 
erals Meade’s, Doubleday’s, and Rickett’s divisions, held our 
right, to be supported by General Sumner’s corps, and, if 
necessury, General Franklin’s, both of which were late upon 
the field. General Manstield’s corps was near General Hooker’s. 
General Porter’s corps was in our centre, and General Burn- 
side’s at onr left, near and below Sharpsburg. On the after- 
noon of the 16th, General Hooker’s troops crossed the An- 
tietam at the upper of the four bridges and a ford near by, had 
an engagement with the enemy, drove them from a piece of 
woods, and rested there on their arms for the night. During 
the night General Manstield’s corps crossed the same bridge 
and ford, and took a position a mile in the rear of General 
Hooker. At daylight on the 17th, the Pennsylvania Reserves 
commenced a skirmish with the enemy, and all of Hooker’s 
troops soon became engaged. For half an hour there was no 
wavering on either side. Then Tlooker’s force being found 
inadequate, General Manstield’s troops rushed forward to a 
tremendous assault. The rebels fell back through a corn-field 
and a piece of woods, and across another field into other woods. 
General Meade and his Pennsylvania troops closely pursue, 
but they are met by fresh and increased numbers of rebels, 
and fall back. General Hooker sees the crisis, sends tor more 
troops, sees the danger increasing, and posts an aid to General 
Doubleday with the message—“ Give me your best brigade.” 
General Hartsuff, with the Twelfth and Thirteenth Massachu- 
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setts and other troops, rushes to the resene, and they carry a 
point of woods that commands the position first gained. 

Tt is nine o’clock in the morning. The braye General Mans- 
field, while examining the ground in his front, has fallen mor- 
tally wounded. General Hartsuff is severely wounded and 
borne from the field. General Crawford is wounded and 
gone. General Sedgwick’s division has just arrived, and 
marches in three columns to the support of our right. The 
left of that division gives way; the enemy press back our lines 
again, but in turn are checked by other troops, and forced to 
retire. A rocky position held by the enemy is untaken, but 
much ground once gained is held, and the rebels can not turn 
our right. Hooker, in a much exposed position, and urging 
on his command, is severely wounded in the foot, and obliged 
to leave the field, saying, as he goes, “I had rather been shot 
in the head at the end of the battle than in the foot so early.” 
In the assault by General Sedgwick’s troops, he and General 
Dana are seriously wounded, Sedgwick remains at the head 
of his soldiers an hour after receiving two wounds, and quits 
the field only after the third. 

General Meade took command of Hooker’s corps, and Gen- 
eral Howard took the place of Sedgwick. The battle on our 
right had thus far been terribly obstinate. Farther toward 
the left, General French’s division crossed the Antietam and 
engaged the rebels in their front. There fought General Max 
Weber’s, General Kimball’s, and Colonel Dwight Morris’ 
brigades. Some raw, undrilled troops, in marching through 
corn-fields and crossing fences, were thrown into confusion. 
But the enemy were at length pressed back to a sunken road 
and corn-field, where they were strongly posted, and there a 
terrific fire of musketry broke forth, and the combatants along 
the whole line fought terribly and with great slaughter on both 
sides. The rebels attempted to turn our left, assaulted our 
front, received reinforcements, and tried yet more; but in all 
were unsuccessful, were driven back, and after nearly four 
hours’ fighting, left our troops to enjoy some rest behind the 
heights on which they had so bravely fought, and which they 
had so dearly won. 

Still farther toward our left, General Richardson’s division 
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crossed the Antictam at half-past nine o’clock, moved to the 
conflict with great regularity and bravery, and bore an im- 
portant and bloody part in the strife. General Meagher’s 
Trish brigade there maintained their former distinction. They 
fought till their ammunition was nearly gone, till their com- 
mander was severely injured by the fall of his horse, shot 
under him, and then retired in an orderly manner in favor of 
General Caldwell’s brigade and Colonel Brooks’ Fifty-third 
Pennsylvania volunteers. 

The enemy maneuvered behind the hills, and woods, and 
corn-fields, and made various and most determined attacks, 
gaining at times, but on the whole losing ground. General 
Richardson, while personally directing the fire of a battery, 
was mortally wounded, and General Tanecock sueceeded him. 
Colonel Burke, of the Sixty-third New York, assumed com- 
mand of Meagher’s brigade, and they went forward again to 
the line of battle. Between twelve and one o’clock General 
Franklin’s corps arrived from Crampton’s Pass, where they 
had gained a victory three days before, and went to the aid of 
the right wing, which had already done so much hard fighting. 
A good Providence had ordered their arrival at the right time. 
The enemy were just at the point of piercing our line where 
Generals Sedgwick’s and French’s divisions joined. The fresh 
arrival prevented such a catastrophe. But General Frauklin’s 
corps were the only remaining reserves for the right, and 
General Sumner would not trust them in any offensive opera- 
tions that might endanger a defeat. 

Tn the centre of our line General Porter’s corps remained on 
the east side of the Antietam, cannonading the enemy, and 
earnestly guarding against any surprise. Our supply trains 
were in their rear, and a repulse of our forces there would 
have been fatal. Yet, a portion of Sykes’ regulars had been 
sent forward to repel the enemy’s sharp-shooters, who were 
firing on General Pleasanton’s horse batteries, and Warren’s 
brigade had been detached to aid General Burnside, and about 
the middle of the afternoon, General McClellan says, only a 
little over 3,000 men were left of Porter's force at the centre. 
Had the rebels known that, what might they not have done! 
The ignorance of our enemies is often our greatest defence; and 
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God in his providence often sends ignorance on the evil as 
their judgment. 

General Burnside’s corps had been stationed near the last 
bridge but one on the Antietam stream. They had heen 
moved nearer the bridge and farther to the left on the evening 
before. It was intended that after the attack from our right 
the next morning, General Burnside should make one from 
our left, to prevent a concentration of the enemy on onr 
right. The divisions of General Burnside’s corps were, 
Generals Cox’s, Wileox’s, Rodimun’s, and Sturgis’. At 
eight o’clock in the morning, General MeClellan’s order 
to General Burnside was, to carry the bridge near him, 
gain possession of the heights beyond, and advance along the 
crest upon Sharpsburg and its rear. The attack at the bridge 
was made, but failed. Tt was made again and again with like 
result. The force was insufficient, or not sufficiently in earnest. 
More cannonading improved our condition; and at one o'clock, 
after three hours of fighting, the Fifty-first New York aud 
Fifty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers carried the bridge. Other 
troops pushed over, the opposite bank was held, and the 
enemy retreated to the heights beyond. A halt ensued; 
General McClellan sent repeated commands to go on, more 
easily made than obeyed; and yet an advance at length 
was gallantly resumed, a fierce assault upon a troublesome 
battery drove the enemy from their guns, the heights 
were carried, and a portion of our troops reached the 
outskirts of Sharpsburg. Then, after sunset, the rebels were 
reinforced by troops who had just arrived from Harper's 
Ferry, and General Burnside’s command was forced to retire 
toward the bridge. Then that officer sent this message to 
General McClellan: “I want more troops and guns. Ifyou 
do not send them I cannot hold my ground for half an hour.” 
McClellan replied, “Tell General Burnside that this is the 
battle of the war. Te must hold his position at any cost. I 
will send him Miller’s battery.” The messenger starts and is 
ealled back. “Tell him, if he cannot hold his ground, then 
the bridge to the last man! Always the bridge! If the 
bridge is lost all is lost!” The bridge was held and much 
of the ground. But the brave General Rodman, mortally 
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wounded, had fallen; and many others, equally patriotic and 
brave, whose names are worthy of remembrance before the 
world. 

Night closed and shrouded the scene, after a terrible contest 
of fourteen hours, the most desperate and important battle, to 
that date, of the war. Had we been conquered, Baltimore 
and Washington, and almost the whole country, would have 
been thrown open to a deluging, devastating enemy. Instead, 
we had stayed and broken his power, if we had not conquered. 
On their left we had driven the rebels from their line. On 
their right we had a foothold within it. On an average we 
had gained a half mile throughout the whole line of four miles 
in length. A more daring and impetuous commander, per- 
haps a wiser and braver one, would have renewed the battle 
on the 18th. General MeClellan reasoned, that he had 
obtained a substantial victory; that to renew the conflict on 
that day might hazard all, even the Government and the 
whole country; that some of his corps had lost half their 
numbers; that all his troops were hungry and worn; that 
expected reinforcements had not come; and that he would do 
best. to securely hold what he had gained. 

On the other hand, a well-planned and vigorous attack 
might have driven the rebels into the Potomac and into ruin. 
Only, the Lord sitting in the heavens was not ready, for man 
was not ready. The emancipation proclamation had not been 
made. Providential events waited for and beckoned it. A com- 
plete martial victory would have lifted our nation too much from 
the dust, and produced a moral defeat. Antietam ripened all 
things for the great event, thongh the golden fruit cost the 
precious blood of thousands-¢cost mourning all over the 
land, North and South. Man’s greatest blessings in a world 
of sin are obtained only at a price; and it is now a well sub- 
stantiated fact, that while the battle of Autictarn was going 
forward, President Lincoln made a promise unto God, that if 
the Union arms were suecessful, he would issue the proclama- 
tion of freedom to the slaves. 

But what a scene that night and the next day did that battle- 
field present! Many wounded were already borne away to 
the outlying hospitals, but the field was all strewn with them 
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still, with the dead and dying lying around them for their 
companions. Twenty-four hours after the strife closed, wail- 


ing, wounded ones were lying there still, begging for water, 
begging for removal, some of ther begging for death, and to 
some the /ast request was granted, In the hospital were officers 
and soldiers, all on a level. Some were dying, some were 
having bones sawed off, some, wounds bound up. Most sur- 
geons were laborious, considerate, and faithful, and now and 
then during the battle such a needed man, hard at his work, 
was slain by a ball or shell from the enemy. In one place 
General Mansfield was dying, near by was the wounded Gen- 
eral Hartsuff, and privates lay near them, suffering amputation 
or passing to the dead. The rebel wounded were many of 
them left in our care. Our troops buried 2,700 of their dead 
on the battle-field; others had been interred hy the rebels 
themselves. But it was better to bury their dead than to have 
them bury ours. There was an enlivening animation in the 
sad work, in the memory that the field of contest was in our 
possession. We had not lost a flag or a gun. The enemy 
had lost at South Mountain, Cramnpton’s Gap, and Antietam, 
39 standards of colors, 13 guns, 15,000 pieces of small arma, 
and 6,000 men—our prisoners. 

But the services of the Wisconsin troops should be collec- 
tively presented. General Banks was detained in Washington 
for its defence, but a portion of his corps, including the Third 
Wisconsin Infantry, moved from Alexandria, September 4th, 
and marched, by way of Frederick and Boonsboro, a distance 
of seventy-five miles, to the field of Antictam, where, on the 
17th, they bore their part in this furnous battle. 

The action began at six in the morning, and continued with 
great severity during the forenoon, and, on parts of the field, 
all day. The officer commanding the regiment that day— 
Colonel Thomas H. Ruger—says, in his report to the Governor 
of Wisconsin, that the “regiment behaved with great steadiness 
and fortitude, maintaining itself in an exposed position with 
heavy loss, but without flinching, and, finally, with others, 
driving the enemy. * * * The regiment carried into action 
about three hundred and forty-five officers and men, The 
total of killed and wounded is one hundred and ninety-seven, 
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almost fvo-thirds.” Among the killed was Lieutenant A. N. 
Reed, of Company I. Among the wounded were the colonel 
—slightly; Captain Stevenson, Company B; Lieutenant 
Fields, Company H; Lieutenant Shepard, Company G: 
Captain Whitman, Company H; Lieutenant Parker, Company 
©; and Lieutenant Dick, Company E. Of the abové number 
reported lost, only twenty-seven were killed, and a large pro- 
portion of the wounded recovered. The regiment fought in 
an open field, in which their flag was exposed to the plain 
view of the enemy, who directed a heavy fire toward it. The 
color bearer was shot down and all of the color guard killed or 
wounded, when private J. E. Collins, of the regiment, bravely 
seized the colors, and bore them during the remainder of the 
battle, A peorher of his was killed on that battle-feld. 

The Fitth Infantry again appear, early on the morning of 
the 17th, on the bloody field of Autictam, reinforcing Generals 
Tooker and Sumner, then hard-pressed by the enemy. The 
part assigned them, of supporting the artillery, was effectively 
performed, aii they were under heavy artillery fire through- 
out the battle. Colonel Cobb assumed command of their 
brigade, General Hancock being ordered to take command of 
General Richardson’s division, that prominent and brave 
officer being mortally wounded. The Fifth suffered no loss 
of men during the strife, and continued in line of battle all of 
the following day. 

On the 15th, the day after the battle of South Monntnain, the 
Tron Brigade bore a prominent part in the close pursnit of the 
enemy throngh Boonsboro and Keeleyville to Antietam Creek, 
where they had some skirmishing, but suttercd no loss. In 
the forenoon of the next day, they lay to the right of the 
Sharpsburg road, near the Antietam. In the afternoon they 
crossed to the sonth side of that stream with Hooker's corps, 
to atiack and turn, if possible, the enemy’s left flank, The 
enemy were met, engaged, and driven, but darkness coming 
on, our troops rested for the night on their arts, having 
moved three miles during the day. At daybreak on the 1 7th, 
they were aroused by the sharp firing of pickets on their left, 
and immediately fell into line and advanced. Before they had 
proceeded a hundred yards, one shell swept over their heads and 
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another dropped and exploded in the midst of the Sixth 
Regiment, killing and wounding thirteen men and officers 
—Cuaptain D. K. Noyes, of Baraboo, being among the latter, 
whose right foot was afterwards amputated. Just before 
reaching the White Church they became hotly engaged 
with the enemy’s infantry. Here they had an hour's severe 
contest amid the incessant flash of infantry, and the ter- 
rifie discharges of artillery; and then, being fatigued and 
short of ammunition, and having suffered a heavy loss, 
they were relieved by a second line, and fell into the rear 
forming a reserve foree. In the forenoon and afternoon 
of the day they supported a battery near where they bivou- 
acked the night before, all the time snifering from a heavy 
artillery fire, until toward night. As darkness closed in npon 
them, they biv. ouacked on the bloody field. The Sixth Regi- 
ment captured two stands of colors; its own stand received 
three bullets in the staff, and fifteen in the flag; and that of 
the Second, three in the staff, and more than twenty in the 
flag. 

The Sixth Regiment lost nearly sixty per cent. of its numbers 
on this day. Every man fought like a hero, In this fearful 
battle, Captains E. A. Brown, of Company E, and W. V. 
Batchelli, of Company F, and Lieutenant William T. Bade, of 
the same company, were killed. Lieutenant Colonel Bragg was 
slightly wounded in the arm, but kept the field; Captain D. 
K. Noyes, severely in the foot; Captain RK. P. Converse, 
Company B, in both thighs; Lientenant J. P. Marston, Com- 
pany E, in the leg, and Lieutenant John *Tickuor, Company 
K, was slightly wounded by a shell. The dead belonging to 
the Sixth were tenderly buried together under a locust tree, 
near the spot where they fell, and their names marked upon 
boards at the head of their graves. 

Colonel Fairehild, of the Second, was very sick in the hos- 
pital on the morning of the day of battle. Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas 8. Allen commanded the regiment until he was 
wounded, and then one or two others, until Colonel Fairchild 
took command in the afternoon. 

Private Robert 8. Stevenson, Company C, Second Infantry, 
who fell in this battle, deserves a special notice, He bore off 
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from the field, says Adjutant Dean, the colors of the regiment 
at the first Bull Run battle, and on the fall of the color guard 
at Gainesville, August 28, 1862, he volunteered to carry the 
colors, which he did during the severe battles of the two fol- 
lowing days. On the march to and through Maryland, he 
was forced by ill health to relinquish the office. At South 
Mountain, though quite unwell, he bore the colors through 
the whole battle and exposed himself to every danger. On 
the morning of the battle of Antietam he was in the field hos- 
pital, a mile or so in the rear of the front lines, but on the 
opening of the engagement about daylight, he left his cot in 
spite of the surgeon, and pushed on to the front to find his 
regiment, which he soon did, reporting to his captain, and 
saying, “* Cuptain, I am with you to the last?’ when he at once 
took the colors, which he held till he fell pierced with seven 
bullets. Corporal ITolloway fell at the same time by his side, 
and when last seen alive Stevenson was engaged in assisting 
Holloway to take off his accoutrements—neither of them com- 
plaining a word, or making an effort to get to the rear. The 
regiment moved forward a short distance, but were speedily 
driven back by the enemy. In thns falling back past where 
our heroes lay, they were found lying where they fell, dead, 
with their heads resting naturally upon their knapsacks. 
About ten o’clock in the forenoon, Lieutenant Haskell, Aid 
to General Gibbon, was sent with a message to General 
Hooker. As he rode through a hail-storm of bullets from the 
enemy, on lis pet horse “Joe,” “a fine creature, fleet as a 
deer, brave as a lion,” a musket ball hit the noble charger in 
his side. Ue jumped into the air, the blood spirted from the 
wound, he staggered and fell. His rider dismounted, patted 
him on his neck to take leave of him, when the horse leaned 
his head against him, like a child on its mother’s breast. But 
he mnst leave, and started. The horse whinnied atter bim 
and tried to follow. The owner went back to him and 
stroked and patted him again, He again started to leave. 
The horse tried again to follow, but his legs could not carry 
him; he whinnied again, fell back, and was dead, Captain 
Batchelli, of the Sixth Wisconsin, had with him a pet New- 
foundland dog that always accompanied his master, and master 
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and dog both fell together on the battle-field, shot with 
bullets, At one time, in the battle, when the Second and 
Sixth Regiments were very hard pressed by the enemy, the 
Seventh Regiment did excellent service by getting a heavy 
flank fire on the rebels and routing them. 

The losses of the Wisconsin regiments in this battle were as 
follows: Second Regiment, 29 killed, 49 wounded. Sixth 
Regiment, 38 killed, 114 wounded. Seventh Regiment, 9 
killed, 26 wounded, 5 missing. 

The following order of General Gibbon, issned soon after 
the battle of Antietam, will show that the “Iron Brigade” 
came under the particular notice of General McClellan, and 
received his highest commendation. 


Herapguarrers Grppon’s Brreane, 
Near Suarrspura, Mop,, 
October 7th, 1862. 
Special Order No. —. 

It is with great gratification that the Brigadier General Command. 
ing announces to the Wisconsin troops the following indorsement upon 
a letter to Ifis Excellency the trovernor of Wisconsin. His greatest 
pride will always be to know that such encomiums from such a source 
are always merited: 

“T beg to add to this indorsement the expression of my great admi- 
ration of the conduct of the three Wisconsin regiments in General Gib- 
bon's Brigade. I have seen them under fire acting in a manner that 
reflects the greatest passible credit and honor upon themselves and 
their State. They are equal to the hest troops in any army in the 
world. 


(Signeil,) “GEO. B. McCLELLAN," 
By command of Brrcaprer GENERAL GIBBON. 
(Sigued,) J. P. Woop, Ass't Adj't General. 


The wounded of four Wisconsin regiments in this battle are as follows : 

Taro Rewiuenr. Colonel Ruger, wounded in the head, but so slightly that he 
declined placing his name in the list. Adjutant Channcey Field, Company A—A, 
Mann, Joli Bradley, 1B. Stablefeet, H. Wood, O, Kettleson, C. Hagariuan, Pat. 
Gorman, W. H, Barnes, G. W. W. Tamner, H. Davids, J. Donavan, 1D. Strohne, 
H, Montany, C, Rolluagen, H. Woodruff, H. Becker, J. Godfrey, Win. March. 
Company B—Capt. Geo, W. Stevenson, Corp. J. G, Savage, J. R. Hollister, J. 
Wright, W. J. Robinson, §. W. Ransom, T. C, Richmond, F. Meyers, D. Dibble, 
D, Hinman. E. Purath, J. Lewis, H. Deschamps, J. MeMullin, J. H, Durfee, M. 3. 
Strand, F. Walsh, R. K, Logan, G, Tesch, G. Cowling, L. H, Robins. G. Evans, A, 
Miracle. Company C—Corp. Wm. Foster, 1st Lt. Warham Parks, Corp. Charles F. 
Deffendorfer, Wm. Brisbain, Wm. Booth, J. L. Boyer, Albert A. Betts, Zibs A. Cook, 
Thomas Conroy, Henry Fuller, John B. Frazer, Jolin W, ‘treen. Melville Hopkins, 
Wm. A. Kimberly, Jefferson Lovelace, Benj, Leonard, Frank Loveland, Geo. H. 
Richardson, Reuben Webb, Eugene Witter, Dwight Peirce. Company D—JI. W. 
Gee, mortally; E. R, Snyder, mortally; Sergt. R. L. Oliver, Corp. C. W. Page, 0, 
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HF. Lindsley, Samuel Beektell, Hiram Collins, Wm. If. Cook, D. C. Clark, William 
Elmore, ©. H, Lee, W. H. Preston, John Spies, Samuel Smith, Silas Ullum, L. D. 
Wood, Joseph Wilkes, Adam Zeigler, Compuny H—Lt, W. B. Dick, Sergt. EL. 
Blanchard, Sergt, J. L. Lussen, Corp. Augustus Jones, Corp. Chas. Chop, W. B. 
Kenyon, Jacob Kollamer, Martin Geueh, Fred, Fry, Philip Hinton, Antred Berga- 
men, Christian Bergamen, Henry Krauger, Fred. Resche, Geo. Webber, Join Law- 
rech, Frank Kreger, Uhas. Kregar, Geo. Hopt, Wenry Glass, Joseph Arms, — Com- 
peony F—Seret. S. Bartholomew, Sergt. W. IL. Beebee, Corp, F. W. Bashford, 
Corp. A. Spooner, Corp. FL M. Castley, J. G, Harsberger, John Kolb, James 
Murphy, Richard Notten, George Hall, A. George, R. Fulton. Leon Beauprey, 
Wm. Holmes, Company G—1st Lt J.P. Sheppard, Sergt, Frank Lee, Corp. 
Chauncey Beehee. Hiram Brigus, W. W. Blake, Jolin Grin, Aug M. Neary, 
Alex, MeCor, Wm. Mason, W. T. Leonard, L, A, Fetterplace, Ira Prouty, Irving 
Robins, Leonard Ransom, Henry C, Tait, John R. Willard, Wim. Freeman,  Com- 
pany H—Capt, Geo. J. Whitman, Lt, Chauncey Field. Corp. Wm. Cheeny, Corp. J. 
Agnew, Curp, Econ G. Beers, J. P. Agnew, David Agnew, Albert Anderson, J. 
Amoald, Thomas Benson, RoR. Cook, Jos. Early, John A. George, Wilbur P. 
Haughawaut, Geo, Krohn, Henry Moyer, PF. B. Persons, W. H, Watts, Sylvanus 
Fessenden, Allen Pierce. Company /—-Geo, Rickerman, I'M, Bryant, G. M. Faw- 
eett, Jas. Hill, R. W. Jatinsen, Jobe Madison, M. Sullivan, Tl. Southerwick, A. 
Thompson, W. Thomas, ©. Kempthorn, Conypony A—Corp. R. W. Jones, G. F. 
Daly, Benj. Glazier, D. A. Floom, W. J. Waterhouse, Henry Peter, Henry A. 
Paulson. 


Secoxo Reoutest, Lr. Col, 1, 8. Allon, in the arm.— Company A—Lt. Wm. 
W. Jones, Thos. Green, Samuel Cook, Henry Bennett, P. A. Horn, Compeny B— 
Corp. Wm, FH. Harris, Norman Mellardy, Wm. Johnson, J. Hollenbeck, Charles 
D. Clark, FP. Martin, Fahy, Ignatius Anders, K. Rickema, Company (—Caprt. 
Geo. W. Gibson, Corp. TH. R. Neavill, IL. Barbour, Geo. Booth, Mathiae Baker, 
J. @. Dillon, TB. Day, Richard Graves, Fred Pettigrove, Geo. W. Wilson, Jos. 
Schilling, Cwapany D—Capt. Gea. B. Ely, J. G. Burdick, C. EB. Marsh, Clark RB. 
Thowss. Grapary E—Sergt. Elwin B. Wing, Osman B. Laftin, Lochlin Lb. MeIn- 
tosh (since dead), Luke English. Henry O. Adams, Henry Hirth, Abraliam White, 
Hiram L. Cusick, John Holland. Company #—John Hinton, Thos, Kelley, Henry 
Wormington,  Conipeny G—Lt Alex. S. Hill, —— Beuthy, 8. IL Dorsey, 
Alford, Henry Renzimer, Twveross, Gen. Folumsby, C. Reynolds. Cyinpeany 
#—R. £. Davidsen, A. DB, Hamilton, WH. N. Allyn, Weary Storm, E. F. Brown, Ed. 
Louie, Ole Stand, J. W. Doty, Garp. W. A. Stearns. Company T—-Li. O. W. 
Sundtord, H. P. Coates, J. F. Johnston, N. Geib, G. Schlosser, 3. Whitehead. 
Conprry K—Wam. Pleyer, Fred. Barlow, Chas. Nelson. 


Sixve Reanrext, Lt. Col. Edward S. Bragg, slightly in the arm: Capt, D. K, 
Noyes, Company A, in foot (amputated); Capt. Rollin P. Converse, Company B; 
Li, J. P. Marston, Company E; Li. John Eieknor, Company RK. Campony A—Corp. 
R. Hi. Avery, Wm. Kline, FE. D, Calkins, in leg (amputated); TL. D. Finron, F. 
Fletcher, R. Jones, 8, W. Keys, C. Loit, N. Moore, J. Pearsou, A. H. Young, F. 
M. Crandall, Compony B—Ist Sergt. P, Collins, Sergt. M, V. Smith, Corp. D, 
Z. Young. A. D. Kecler, J, Shultz, 1. Shaw, Thomas Mclotyre, F, Hare. A, Hess, 
Q. Olson, A. W. Meyers, L. Ludluf, F. Ball, Corp. J. VY. Cayzar, A, Saunders, 
Company (—Sergt. J. N, Chestnut. color bearer: Wm, Nicholson, EK. P. Hewitt. 
Conprny D—Seret, M, Keogh, Corp, R. Shermen, Corp, RK, Piene. Corp. J. 
Lanny. Corp. E, Max, J. Miner, W. Davidson, FL Hauntum, L, O'Neal, N, Hub- 
bard, J. McDonald, D. Spear. P. Boswam, J. Kagan. Company K—Ist Sergt. J. 
Parkhurst, Serut. N. Malloy, Sergi, A. Deacon, NX, A. Gafoey, 8. FP. Green, Geo. 
Kyglestan, A Vanioozer, J. Fay, C, MeKinnon, A. Strong, Wm. Darling, BL A. 
Tieleglin, Company J—Sergt. FP. Bariels, Corp. W. Languer, Corp, , Bertraw, Ik 
Goetsh. C. Holm. L. Ulrick, P. Bean, F. Iverson, J. Peters, A. Shote. Company 
G—Uorp. J. Sam, Corp. J. Davis, Corp, J. Moare, 1. . Lumbara, T. Miller, A, 
Rikel, J. Conner, M. Ball, R. O. Wright, J. W. Frodyne, Thomas Smith, H. 
Brady, J, McMahan, B. Parkerson, Compuny if—Sergt. H, Merchant, Corp. Thos. 
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Hobbs, Jas, Fry, P. Weber, A. Shurlitz, Charles Downy, H. Ecke, J. Swan, Jolin 
Mang, ¥. Martin, J. Kasser, T, Lewis. Company J—Sergt. W. Fox, Corps. J. 
Williams, C, O. Jones; N. Burchel, W. T, Barcus, C, Carnes, D. Davis, L. Hart, © 
Lind, D. W, Nutting, H. M, Richardson, George Atwood, Company K—Corporals 
E. L. Anderson, A. Tarbox; J. Barney, T. Flynn, W. Harrison (dead),T. Hills, 
James Scoville, 8, O. Woods. 

Sevesta Reeivent, Cowipony A—Sergt. M. ©. Bartholomew, Sergt. 8. Bach- 
man, B. Carter, F. J. Fewless, H. T. Turner. Company B—Azel Stoddard. 
Company C—A, Erb, J. Howard, H. Rewy, W.T, McKinney, Company D—Corp. 
F. W. Dearborn, Levi Walker, Johnson Lee, B, F. Nobles. Company #—Corp. 
W. F. Worcester, Jas, Brigys, Jas, Pattengill, Kd'n Lager, William Jump, — Com- 
poy F—Jobn Runnion, Company G—Corp. Jobn Packer, Milton Charles, Wm. 
Grover, Company H—Wm, Salmon, Company A—Corp, George Sedgwick, John 
H. Fenton, George Carney, Jolin A. Livingston. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THIRD AND FIFTH INFANTRY. 


THIRD AND FIFTH INFANTRY FROM ANTILTAM TO CHANCELLOR- 
FILLE—THIRD REGIMENT ON THE UPYER POTOMAC,—ON THE RAPI- 
DAN,— ENGAGE IN A SHORT ACTION WITH THE FNEMY,—CAMP IN THE 
‘“wTrLDRRNESS,'—APPROACH CHANCRLLORVILLE.— FIFTH REGIMENT IN 
MARYLAND,— DEATH OF LIEUTENANT COLONEL EMRERY.— PROCEED TO 
AQUIA ORUEK, — Rattle of Fredericksburg.—THE ‘MUD CAMPAIGN,”"— 
Battle of Chanecellorvitle. 


Tue contemporancons history of the Third and Fifth Infantry, 
during cight months after the battle of Antictam, may be 
grouped together by different sections in the same chapter, 
only for the reason that each bore an important part in the 
noted, unfortunate, but severely contested, battle of Chancellor- 
ville. The conelusion of the period brings the two regiments 
together in the same bloody conflict. Both are entitled to a 
share in the description of that battle. Throngh the preceding 
seven mouths and more, their paths, as related to each other, 
were sometimes diverging, sometimes converging. 


THIRD INFANTRY. 


September 19th, after the battle of Antietam, the Third 
Regiment moved to Maryland Heights, twenty miles, camped 
there on the 20th, and remained until October 80th, when 
they were attached to the defences of the upper Potomac, and 
stationed at Autictam Iron Works, ten miles above Harper’s 
Ferry. On the 10th of December the regiment were sent with 
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their corps to join the Army of the Potomac at Falmouth. 
From that place they marched eighty miles to Dumfries, Vir- 
ginia, and subsequently twenty more to Fairfax Station, where 
they remained until January 8rd, 1863, at which date they 
moved eight miles to Wolf Run Shoals. On the 18th they 
moved to Stafford Court House, where, with the twelfth army 
corps, to which they were attached, they remained until the 
27th of April. 

About the Ist of March the regiment received, in general 
orders, a very flattering notice from General Hooker, Tle at 
that time being commander of the army of the Potomac, 
ordered a general inspection of the army, and, while there were 
as mnany as thirty regiments whose efficiency and discipline were 
found to be not what they should have heen, eleven regiments 
were specially mentioned as having earned high commenda- 
tion from the inspecting officers, among which number was 
the Third Wisconsin. It was also by the same order directed 
that the corps commanders might, if deemed consistent with 
the interests of the service, grant direc instead of two furloughs, 
as previously permitted, to cach hundred men present for duty, 
aud three officers instead of two, as provided in orders of Jan- 
uary 30th. 

Colonel Thomas H. Ruger was promoted to be Brigadier 
General, and Lieutenant Colonel Hawley was promoted to the 
coloneley of the regiment, March 10th, 1863. On the 27th 
of April the regiment moved with the Twelfth corps, crossed 
the Rappahannock at Kelley’s Ford, taking the advance on 
the rvad leading to Germania Ford on the Rapidan, six com- 
panies being deployed as skirmishers. Upon reaching the river 
the enemy was found posted on the opposite side, behind the 
bank and some houses, guarding the ford. A sharp skirmish 
ensued, in which the regiment took part, being thrown for- 
ward ou the left of the road, while the Second Massachusetts 
were on the right. The rebels attempted to escape, but their 
line of retreat up the hill was cut off by the Third Wisconsin, 
who poured a deadly tire upon them, killing and wounding 
several, when the balance raised the white flag in token of 
surrender, and forded the river, giving themselves up as pris- 


overs. The Federals immediately crossed the river, which 
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was deep and strong, and bivonacked on the opposite bank in 
a drenching rain, and resumed the march on the 30th down the 
plank road toward Fredericksburg, and camped in the “ Wil- 
derness,” near Chancellorville, at night. Here General Hooker 
published a congratulatory order awarding high praise to the 
troops for their fortitude, and patient endurance of severe 
hardships through which they had just passed. 


FIFTH INFANTRY, 


After the rebel army had retreated across the Potomac from 
the battle-field of Antictam, the Fifth moved, on the 19th, to 
Williamsport, Maryland, and remained in camp three days, 
then removing to Bakersville. Here General Pratt took com- 
mand of the brigade in place of Colonel Cobb, who had tem- 
porarily held the command since the 17th. On the 11th of 
October they marched northward, under orders to intercept 
Stuart’s cavalry in his attempt to sweep around MeClellan’s 
army. They encamped at Hagarstown on the 13th, and 
remained in camp until the 31st when they moved south to 
Boonsboro’. 

On the same day that they encamped at Hagarstown, the 
regiment lost their Lrnurrnant Cononen, TT, W. Emery. Te 
was very popular with his regiment, and his loss was deeply 
deplored. He was not a man of a robust constitution, and 
was hardly able to endure the fatigne and hardships which his 
regiment was obliged to undergo. He had received a partial 
military education in his younger days, and when the eall was 
made for defenders of his country, his patriotic zeal impelled 
him to take the field without regard to his physical power of 
endurance. He died at his native town, Manchester, New 
Hampshire, on the 15th day of October, aged 85. His home 
for several years previous to the rebellion had been at Portage 
City. It was an alleviation to the sorrow of' many loving 
friends of his youth, that he was providentially permitted to 
return to the home of his childhood to die. He left a widow 
and one child, 

On the morning of* November 3rd they crossed the Poto- 
mae at Berlin, into Virginia, and marched down the valley 
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by way of Ashby’s Gap, White Plains, and Chester Gap, to 
Aquia Creek, where they arrived on the 18th, the whole army 
lying between the Potomac and Rappahannock, near Fred- 
ericksburg. On the 4th of December their camp was 
moved to White Oak Church, near Belle Plain, where they 
remained, except during the three days from the 12th to the 
15th—the time oceupied by the battle of Fredericksburg— 
unti] the 20th of January, 1863. 

The inactivity of General McClellan after the battle of An- 
tietam, became the subject of complaint. On the one hand it 
is claimed that he needed all the time he tovk to recruit the 
shattered army, at the head of which he had, for the second 
time, so recently been placed, and to post suflicient defences 
on the Poturnuc to prevent another invasion of Maryland. On 
the other hand, it is felt that this habit of delay was a chronic 
defect of General MeClellan; that his army was in a better 
condition than that of the enemy; that he was near his sup- 
plies, while the Confederates were far removed from theirs; 
and that he ought immediately to have improved the enemy’s 
flight by vigorous aggression. 

On the 6th of October, General Halleck telegraphed to 
General McClellan as follows: ‘The President directs you to 
cross the Potomac and give battle to the euemy, or drive him 
south. Your army must move now while the roads are good.” 
Twenty days elapsed before any movement was made, and 
this gave further dissatisfaction, November 7th, General 
MeClellan was ordered to surrender the command of the army 
to General Burnside, who had before twice declined that 
position. He took immediate measures to concentrate the 
army at Fredericksburg, with the view to a movement on 
Richmond. But as he moved his forces to the north bank of 
the Rappahannock at the former city, General Lee moved his 
to the heights opposite, on the south bank. General Burnside 
had depended on Generals Halleck and Meigs, at Washington, 
to forward pontoon bridges for him to use in crossing the river 
immediately on his arrival at Falmouth with a considerable 
portion of his army. Tad the bridges arrived in time, he 
could have crossed before General Lee had concentrated his 
forces sufliciently to prevent it. But there was a grievous 
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blunder and delay. The pontoon train should have reached 
Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, as soon as November 17th, 
when the army began to arrive, but it did not leave Alexandria 
until the 19th, nor reach Falmouth till too late for an early 
surprise movement on the enemy. 


THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG, 


On the night of the 10th of December, one hundred and 
forty-three pieces of artillery were put in position on the north 
bank of the Rappahannock, to operate on Fredericksburg. 
Before five o’elock on the morning of the 11th, the Federal 
forces began to build four pontoon bridges across the river. 
A fog concealed the movement for a time from the enemy, 
but when discovered by them, they opened a deadly fire of 
musketry npon the workmen, which compelled them to retire. 
Reforming, they proceeded again to their task, and kept 
bravely on for awhile amid fierce showers of bullets, but at 
length fell back a second time. Then our artillery commenced 
bombarding the city, and continued an incessant fire from 
seven till one o’clock. At ten o'clock in the forenoon, the 
work on the bridges was resumed, but interrupted again by 
sharp-shooters in rifle pits on the other side. Troops went 
over in pontoon boats and drove thern frorn their hiding places, 
when the bridges were completed, and the army began to 
cross, taking rations for three days. Sumner’s division and a 
part of Iooker’s went over during the night, others the next 
morning. Fredericksburg was ocenpied by our men, but the 
rebels were strongly posted on the heights beyond, having two 
lines of batteries—one a mile in the rear of the other—both 
commanding the city, and extending upwards of six miles 
parallel with the river. Saturday morning, the 13th, General 
Burnside had located his forees so that General Franklin with 
his grand (livision was on our left, General Hooker in the 
centre, and General Sumner on the right, 

The battle commenced on the extreme left, and though at 
first unsuccessful, before night General Franklin gained nearly 
a mile upon the sable, and held the ground. On the right, 
the enemy were so strongly posted in woods and among hills 
that a bayonet charge was resolved on as the only means of 
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routing them. It was ordered, by General Sumner, to be 
made by French’s division supported by Howard’s. It was 
made, but the troops met with a fire of artillery and musketry 
so terrible that they were confused, and though rallying again 
and pressing forward, soon fell back into a ravine. Reinforce- 
ments nobly hurrying to them there under a deadly fire of 
artillery, they rushed out from their concealment, reformed, 
and with fixed bayonets and on the double-quiek leaped for- 
ward to capture the batteries, But the rebel infantry and artil- 
lery fring was so powerful and concentrated upon them that a 
portion of the line wavered, staggered and fell back; and 
though rallied and brought to the attempt again, still they 
failed. Then artillery was tried against artillery until dark, 
the wounded, dying, and dead lying all night between the two 
armies, the rebels persistently refusing to allow our soldiers to 
bury the dead or relieve the suttering. 

In the centre of our line, under Hooker, the contest began 
in the morning with skirmishing, which was followed by 
heavy artillery firing, and that by storming the rebel hatteries, 
but the enemy's defences proved impregnable to our forces, and 
at night the Federals had gained no perceptible advantage. The 
most formidable of all the enemy's positions was that of Marye’s 
Heights, destined to become noted in the battle of Chancellor- 
ville, and to be the scene of great bravery displayed by the 
Wisconsin Fifth. It was there especially that the battle of 
Fredericksburg was lost. 

The next day, Sunday, December 14th, both armies were 
for the most part quiet, although General Burnside telegraphed 
to President Lincoln, at four o’clock in the morning, that he 
hoped to carry the crest on that day. On Monday it was 
found that the Confederates had strengthened some of their 
works, but both armies remained in their position, On Mon- 
day night the Federals evacuated Fredericksburg, and crossed 
to the opposite side of the river, the last of the infantry passing 
over at daylight. This retreat was skillfully effected, the 
enemy not becoming aware of the movement until it was too 
late to harm our forces. General Burnside telegraphed to the 
President, on Tuesday evening, that he had withdrawn the 
army, because he felt that the position in front could not be 
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carried, and that it was a military necessity to attack or retire. 
Tn his subsequent report he attributed his defeat to the fog and 
the unavoidable delay in building the bridges, which gave the 
enemy suflicient time to prepare for the attack. 

The Fifth Wisconsin Infantry was in General Franklin’s 
grand division, in the second (Howe’s) division of the sixth 
army corps, and in this battle was thrown immediately up to 
the front, but not brought into heavy fighting. The battle 
raged more at their right and left. But they were under fire, 
more or less, from Friday noon until Monday night. A cor- 
respondent of the Madison Stute Journal, a member of the Fifth, 
in describing the battle, says; 

“We all wonder at our small number of wounded. Some 
of the time during the fight a perfect tornado of shot and shell 
went over our heads, and the little wicked buzzing of leaden 
hail flew thick and fast. All day Saturday we lay close to 
the ground and listened to the terrible fight. We could see it, 
too, Upon the lett we could see our brave men advance right 
up to the cannon’s mouth, waving their colors all the time, 
and when the enemy’s artillery opened upon them, whole 
winrows would be piled up. Then we could hear the officers 
shout: ‘Rally, men!’ ‘Firm, there!’ ‘Stand by your colors!’ 
and such words of cheer. Poor fellows! they did stand up 
nobly, but without avail. The rebels had the advantage. 
Regiment after regiment was sent in, but all came out with 
fearfully thinned ranks. Once or twice our men did eain on 
the traitors, and then such cheering, we all felt like jumping 
up and rushing in, Soon we heard the rebels cheer, too, then 
our men came back, not all of them, for many, very many, bit 
the dust. Some fell inside the rebel works. 

“ Our officers say this was the most hotly contested fight of 
the whole war. Such deafening sounds of artillery; such 
terrible havoc among our men! All this time we lay quietly 
waiting orders to move on. Every few minutes General Pratt 
ne is our brigadier), or General Howe (he is our division 
General), would ride slowly around, sometimes in front, some- 
— ea sa and thea sit upon their horses and look at 

ghting. We expected to go in at any Moment. Our 


nerves were all excited, and at the word ‘forward!’ every 
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man would have been ready. General Smith, who commands 
the right of Franklin’s division, was on the ground, and ready. 
General Smith is a brave man. All have the greatest confi- 
dence in him. We have seen him under fire, and know he 
possesses the coolest bravery.” 

The loss of the Fifth was one man killed and four wounded. 
The whole Federal loss was 1,138 killed, 9,105 wounded, 2,078 
missing; total 12,321. 

On the day previous to this battle, the Iron Brigade crossed 
the Rappahannock, under the fire of the enemy’s artillery, and 
took a position at Bernard House, below Fredericksburg. On 
the 13th, the brigade held a very exposed and important 
position on the extreme left. They frequently changed lines, 
in accordance with the varying fortunes of the day, in other 
parts of the field, and though always under an artillery fire, 
they did not suffer seriously trom musketry, except when 
engaged in skirmishing with the supports of Pelham’s horse 
artillery, attached to Stuart's cavalry, which was posted oppo- 
site their left lank. Soon after sunset of that day, they with- 
drew towards the right and advanced to the Bowling Green 
road to support the batteries that covered the Federal lines in 
front of Fitz Hugh’s Crossing. While oceupied in making 
this change of position, they received a territic fire of grape and 
canister, but the darkuess prevented the rebels from obtaining 
an accurate range, so that the brigade suffered slight loss. On 
the 14th and 14th, they were under arms constantly. On the 
evening of the latter day they retired safely to the north bank 
of the Rappahannock, where they bivouacked in line facing 
the river, for four days. 

Berdan’s regiment of sharp-shooters took part in this battle, 
Company G being composed of Wisconsin troops. On the 
18th they occupied a position on the north bank of the Rappa- 
hannock, and on the 14th in the city ou the south bank. On 
the 15th they were ordered to the front on the picket lines, 
only four hundred yards from the enemy’s batteries, and two 
hundred from his pickets, where their appearance checked 
and quieted considerable firing which had been taking place. 
The Wisconsin company were at the front of their regiment 
early on the morning of the 16th, when the Union army was 
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recrossing the Rappahannock, and they, covering the retreat 
on that part of the line, were the last to pass over. 

Two days after crossing to the north side of the river the 
Fifth moved back near to the camp they left December 10th, 
about five miles from Fredericksburg and three from Belle 
Plain. There a correspondent wrote: 

“Many have built “winter quarters’—not with the thought 
of staying, but to make us comfortable while we do stay. A 
soldier builds him a house in a day, so the boys in the Fifth 
commence rearing their shanties as soon as we stop. The 
pleasure of sitting down inside of your log cabin, before a good 
fire, repays you for all your labor.” 

December 25th, Colonel Cobb having been elected to 
Congress, resigned his position in the, regiment, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Thomas 8S. Allen, of the Second Wisconsin In- 
fantry, was promoted to succeed him, and assumed command 
January 26th, 1863. 

A second attempt to obtain permanent possession of the 
southern bank of the Rappahannock was mude by our army, 
under General Burnside, on the 20th of January. ITis orders 
were to cross the river and attack the enemy in his iutrench- 
ments. The weather for some time previous had been pleasant, 
and the roads dry and hard, It was the plan of General 
Burnside to cross the river some miles above Fredericksburg 
and strike the enemy in the rear. About the 16th of January 
preparations were being made for a movement. Orders to 
march were twice given and countermanded, On Tuesday, 
the 20th, they started. But at ten o’clock at night of that 
day a north-east storm set in, with high wind and a deluge of 
rain. The next day both the troops and the storm went on. 
Wednesday night the tired soldiers lay down in their blankets. 
Thursday the storm went faster than the army, the roads had 
become nearly impassable, the fords of the river were not yet 
reached, all hope of success had utterly fled, and the expedition 
was abandoned. The Fifth Wisconsin, after this fatiguing 
march of fifteen miles, which was heavy upon the troops, and 
destructive to hundreds of horses, wagons, and artillery car- 
riages, returned to camp with every man in line, - 

An extract from a report of this frustrated movement, given 
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by the New York Times, will enable the inexperienced to 
realize, in some measure, the difficulty of the undertaking. 

“Thursday morning saw the light struggling through an 
opaque envelope of mist, which dawned upon another day of 
storm and rain, It was a curious sight presented by the 
army, as we rode over the ground, miles in extent, occupied 
by it. One might fancy some new geologic cataclysm had 
overtaken the world, and that he saw around him the elemental 
wrecks left by another deluge, An indescribable chaos of 
pontoons, wagons, and artillery encumbered the road down to 
the river—supply wagons upset by the roadside—artillery 
‘stalled’ in the mud—ammunition trains mired ly the way. 
Horses and mules dropped down dead, exhausted with the 
effort to move their loads through the hideous medium. One 
hundred and fifty dead animals, many ef them buried in the 
liquid muck, were counted in the course of a morning's ride. 
And the muddle was still further increased by the failure to 
execute the arrangements that had been made. It was designed 
that Franklin’s column should advance by one road, and 
Tlooker’s by another. But by mistake a portion of the left 
grand division debouched into the road assigned to the centre, 
and, cutting in between two divisions of one of Hooker's 
corps, threw everything into confusion, In consequence the 
woods and roads have’ for the past two days been filled with 
stragglers, though very many of them were involuntary 
stragglers, and were evidently honestly seeking to rejoin their 
regiments, Tt was now no longer a question of how to go on, 
if it was a question how to get back. That night (Thursday) 
the three days’ cooked rations which the men had taken in 
their haversacks when atarting would give out, and the other 
six days’ provisions were in the supply trains, which stuck fast 
in the mud miles behind. Indeed the rations had already in 
many cases given out, and the boxes of hard crackers were 
brought up on mules, or carried on men’s shoulders. Early 
this morning the army was ordered back to its old camping 
ground, and about noon the infantry regiments began to pass 
by these headquarters. The lads trudged along tired enough, 
but jolly withal, and disposed to be quite facetious over the 
‘mud campaign,’ whose odd experiences will long form the 
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theme of conversation. Thus ended an enterprise which had 
every human promise of success, but which has been baulked 
and brought to naught by causes which mortal ken could 
neither have foreseen nor prevented.” 

On Monday, the 26th, General Burnside, failing to receive 
cobperation from some of his leading officers, surrendered 
the command of the army to General Hooker. The Presi- 
dent accepted his resignation of the position which he 
had held only by order of the President, and not by his own 
desire, and conferring the command on General Hooker, that 
officer, in assuming the post, issued a hopeful address. 

February 2d, the Fifth Wisconsin was assigned to the 
* Light Division,” organized under General Pratt, which com- 
prised five regiments and one battery of picked troops, and 
was intended to act independently in making reconnoissances 
and forced marches, without the encumbrance of baggage 
trains. Ammunition and rations were to be carried exclusively 
on pack mules, of which two hundred and fifty were furnished 
the division. The regiments associated with the Fifth were 
the Sixth Maine, Colonel Burnham; the Thirty-first New 
York, Colonel Frank Jones; the Forty-third New York, Col- 
onel Baker; the Sixty-first Pennsylvania, Colonel Spear; and 
the Third New York Light Battery, Captain Harns, 

After this organization was formed, the troops lay in their 
winter quarters for nearly three months, with only an ocea- 
sional review by the President, General Tooker, and others, 
to relieve the monotony of camp life. 


BATTLE OF CHANCELLORVILLE, 


On the 28th of April, the whole army was again in motion 
for another campaign on the south side of the Rappahannock, 
The Confederate army in that locality numbered abont 70,000, 
and the Federal 120,000. The latter was divided into seven 
corps. General Tooker’s plan—a well-kept secret then— 
was, to send three corps across the river below Fredericks- 
burg, and make a feint attack with the whole, and then imme- 
diately withdraw two corps, and, uniting them with the other 
four corps, cross the Rappahannock from ten to twenty miles 
above the city, and bearing down on the enemy’s left and rear, 


. 
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force him to leave his intrenchments and give battle, or fly to 
Richmond. The movement of the Union troops in crossing 
at the various fords and proceeding toward the rear of the 
enemy, was effected nearly according to the commander's in- 
tention. On Friday, April 30th, portions of the two armies 
came into collision, and some heavy firing ensued, the object 
of General Lee, the rebel leader, being to feel of the Federal 
forces, and ascertain their strength and position. On Friday 
night, the enemy were engaged in cutting a road along and 
beyond the Union right, and on Saturday wagons were passing 
in that direction. Portions of Generals Sickles’ and Howard’s 
corps were pushed forward to ascertain the intention of the 
movement, Some conflict with the enemy followed, and trom 
prisoners taken it was ascertained that Stonewall Jackson was 
active in that operation, The inference was immediately made 
that he intended a fierce and powerful attack on our extreme 
right. General Birney, of General Sickles’ division, pushed 
forward upon the centre of their forces, then moving for this 
object. General Williams’ division, of Slocum’s corps, to 
which the Third Wisconsin belonged, made a rapid movement 
on the flank of the enemy's right, to oblige him to retire in 
order to escape capture. But our own right, where the attack 
was intended, was imprudently assumed to be sufliciently 
strong to resist any onset that might be made. At five o’clock 
on the evening of Saturday, Jackson’s musketry opened a 
severe fire on the eleventh, (Howard’s,) corps at our extreme 
right. Thirty thousand struck nine thousand. The shock 
was terrible. Two New Jersey German regiments, com- 
manded by Colonel Von Gilsa, were the first to receive the 
blow. Many of them could not speak the English language. 
Their trusted leader, General Sigel, for some unexplained 
reason, had been recalled, and General Toward was invested 
with his command. They gave way at the first onset of the 
rebels, and Generals Schurz’s and Devin’s divisions yielded to 
the surge, thousands throwing down their arms and fleeing 
toward General Hooker’s headquarters, two miles distant. 
(The particular action of the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin, and Gen- 
eral Winkler’s comments, are recorded on pages 399 to 401.) 
General Howard, the corps commander, was not able, with all 
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his vigor and heroism, added to the efforts of the division com- 
manders, to check the retreating masses. Some brigades, Bush- 
beck’s, and McLean’s, held their position as long as wisdom or 
bravery could dictate, and retreated in good order when they 
must fall back. General Hooker, who was at the two-story 
brick house, which is itself called Chancellorville, now sent for- 
ward General Berry’s division of the third corps. Captain Best 
placed twenty-five cannon in good position, and soon checked 
the advancing foe, and a portion of our retreating troops were 
arrested and reorganized, while others streamed toward the 
nearest ford of the river, where some plunged in and swam 
across, and others were stopped at the point of the bayonet. 
General Sickles, who had gone toward the centre of the 
enemy’s lines, and General Williains, who had gone to their 
right, were recalled. The latter found a part ‘of his works 
occupied by the rebels—in which misfortune the Third Wis- 
consin shared—and General Sickles’ route had been so 
intercepted by them that he could not return by the way he 
marched out, and only with danger in any way. The bright 
moon soon rose with splendor in the heavens, and all nature 
was calm and still. Our leaders resolved on a night battle, 
both to restore their interrupted communications with Sickles 
and his troops, and to regain their lost ground. To General 
Hobart Ward, of General Birney’s division, was committed the 
ollice of opening the battle, an hour before midnight. Ie did 
it, making a terrific onset on the greatly surprised enemy. The 
fighting was more brilliant and daring even than that of the 
terrible night at Malvern Hill, with the exception that there 
more ar tillery was used and wills greater conseqnent slaughter. 
The Federals drove back their opponents nearly half a mile, 
and restored their communications, and then rested on their 
arms. 

On another part of the field that night, the first and fifth 
corps, Generals Reynolds’ and Meade’ 3, were engaged in 
intrenching, for it was evident that our army must fight on the 
defensive. At five o’clock the next morning, (Sunday,} the 
rebels renewed the contlict. They had spent mich of the night 
in reinforcing their troops at our right, determined to have and 
hold the plank road in that vicinity. The fighting soon be 
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came general, and extended a mile in length. Tt increased in 
intensity, rose to great fury, and beeame a terrific storm of all 
the missiles of war. Thus it continued from half-past five to 
nearly nine o'clock, when there was a Iuil in the roar of fire- 
arms, for want of ammunition, and our troops held their 
ground for an hour with the bayonet. The battle drew nearer 
the Chancellor Tlouse, and made it prudent for General 
Hooker to remove from it his headquarters, which he did 
before it was pierced by the enemy’s shells and burned. 

The Fifth Wisconsin Regiment left their camp near Belle 
Plain on the 28th, and marched about five miles. The same 
evening they tool: part in ecarrving the pontoons down to the 
river, Which oceupied them most of the night. The following 
day they were kept on the march and lay down at night 
greatly fatigued, without tent or blanket, and had a comfort- 
able sleep, such as only the weary could have found. On the 
30th they Jay still, and improved the time in sleeping. On 
the Ist of May they crossed the river and relieved the regiments 
then on picket. When they threw ont their picket line there 
was an understanding between the two armies that no picket 
shooting should be practiced, except in ease of either party 
advancing; but this promise was soon broken by the rebels, 
and lively picket firing was kept up all the forenoon, dnring 
which time the Fifth lost Lieutenant John MeMurtry and two 
men, mortally wounded. Toward evening, suspecting that 
the enemy were evacuating, they were ordered to advance, 
which they did without loss, driving the rebels back into their 
intrenchments, They were soon recalled to their old position, 
and there left their knapsacks and haversacks, being ordered 
soon after dark to move quietly up to the city of Fredericks- 
burg, six miles above, where they arrived at daylight of the 
8rd, Sunday. In passing through the city they were exposed 
to a terrible artillery fire, but were fortunate in having only 
thirteen men wounded. They formed their line in front of 
the enemy’s fortifications, and lay down awaiting orders. An 
unfortunate attempt was made by a brigade of the third division 
to storm and capture the celebrated “ Marye’s Heights,” which 
resulted in a distrous repulse. 

This stronghold receives its name from the house on the 

23 
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hill, owned by a man of the name, “ Marve.” The command 
came for the “ Light Division” to take position in front of that 
natural fortress, which one brigade had just filed to capture, 
and which General Burnside tried all his power to rednee, 
losing 5,000 men in the attempt, with no success. They took 
the position and made arrangements for the attack, and then 
lying down under a sloping bank waited from eight to 
eleven o’clock for the word to advance. The location of the 
regiments in the attack was to he as follows: 
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Stone wall. 
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Fist New York. 6th Maine. 


Fredericksburg, 

The Sixty-first,Pennsylvania and Forty-third New York 
were fo make a flank movement at the right, to divert the 
attention of the enemy. The right wing of the Fifth Wis- 
consin, Companies A, FJ, and II, were to advanee as skir- 
mishers, The Sixth Maiue were to follow the right wing of 
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the Fifth in line of battle, and fifty paces in their rear; the 
Thirty-first New York were to form and advauce ou the left of 
the Sixth Maine, and in line with them; and ten paces in the 
rear, at the left of the Sixth, the left wing of the Fifth was to 
follow. The men knew what a human slanghter-ground the 
space before them had been, As they lay there waiting those 
three hours, they had some serious retections, and some 
temptations to be dispirited; and Colonel Allen, who had 
arranged the plan of attack, felt the need of raising their 
spirits. This he did not do by attempting to divert their 
attention by folly, or to depreciare the danger. TLe studied the 
suse, and observed that both Burnside at the battle of Freder- 
icksburg, and the brigade of the third division on that morn 
ing, had stopped when abont one hundred yards from the 
stone wall, under a slight slope, and delivering their fire, at 
that instant received such terrible shots from the couverying 
batteries and musketry of the enemy that they never went 
farther. m : 

Colonel Allen therefore made this short address to his men 
just before starting: ‘Boys, you see those heights! You 
have got to take them! You think you can’t do it, but you 
em! You will do it! When the order ‘forward’ is given, 
you will start at double qnick; you will not fire a gon; you 
will not stop until you get the order to halt! You will not get 
that order!” The order “ Forward” came. The various 
bodies of soldiers moved aecarding to the plan. The enemy 
reserved their fire until the skirmishers arrived within about one 
hundred yards of the stone wall, expecting them to halt there, 
under a protecting slope and commence firing. Then they 
opened on the assaulting heroes with terrific fury and terrible 
effect, from musketry behiud the stone wall and in riffle pits 
above, in front, and from houses and rifle pits at the right, 
and from batteries posted on all the erests of the hill, Cap- 
tain Harris’ battery was firing at the enemy over the heads of 
the “ Light Division,” and all the numerous artillery on that 
part of the enemy's line was intensely engaged. The scene 
was awful. Shot, shell, and cannister plunged in among Our 
men, and in ten minutes five hundred of them fell, killed or 
wounded. Colonel Spear, of the Sixty-first Pennsylvania, was 
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wounded at the first fire, which caused some confusion and 
delay there, but the advance portion of the Fifth rushed for- 
ward, and in a few seconds reached the stone wall, four hun- 
dred yards distant, having lost already one hundred of the 
two lnndred and twenty-five that started, and then leaping 
the wall in a twinkling, and thrusting their bayonets into some 
antagonists as they passed scaled the heights above, Colonel 
Allen being the first man in the enemy’s works, and waving his 
sword, and shonting “ Come on, boys!” Some of the “ boys” 
were soon there, and, alas! some were not, and could not be 
there! They were dead! Tientenant Brown, of the celebrated 
Washington artillery of New Orleans, in person surrendered his 
battery to Colonel Allen, expressing high admiration of his 
bravery, to whom the “Colonel replied, “Tam sorry to see so 
brave aman as you fighting against the ag of his country.’ 
‘The Sixth Maine planted their flag on the heights at the a 
and the left wing of the Wisconsin Fifth placed theirs on the 
left, at the W Tashington battery. Other regiments came for- 
ward and took batteries and positions still farther at the right 
and left. The Fifth captured nine guns, several hundred 
nae pee: and roany small arms. Among those who lost their 
lives in the assault were Captain Strong, of Company G; and 
Captain Turner, of Company H, whom Colonel Allen named as 

among the bravest officers. As Captain Strong was struck by 
the fatal shot and began to fall, he waved his sword, and cried 
“ Forward, boys, the day is ours!” The right wing of the 
Fifth lost twenty-six killed and seventy-three wounded; the 
left wing, five killed and thirty-three wounded. 

dut the victory so dearly won was nearly frnitless, except 
in its glory and its historic worth. The next day the whole of 
the sixth (Sedgwick’s) corps was nearly surrounded by the 
rebels under General Longstreet, who took possession of the 
heights again, our troops having advanced. A large part 
ot Lee’s army lay between Sedgwick’s corps and Tooker, and 
no proper means were taken to improve the advantage of the 
victory gained by Sedgwick’s heroes, who had their struggle 
alone, fur separated from their comrades. 

Finally the command came from General Hooker to cross 
the river, But the sixth corps must fight their way to the 
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ford. Colonel Allen was “ordered by General Sedgwick in 
person to take the Fifth Wisconsin and Sixty-first "Petineyl: 
vania, and go to the assistance of Brookes’ aud Howe’s 
divisions, who were fighting toward the ford of the river. This 
was done, with the loss of twenty-six more men in a few 
moments. At three o'clock the next morning the Fifth 
crossed the river, and worked all the following day i in taking 
up the pontoon bridges, and hauling them by hand up a steep 
ascent half a mile. 

The latter part of Sunday, General Tooker acted on the 
defensive, and awaited developments on the part of Sedgwick. 
But there being no arrangement whereby the main army could 
take advantage of the capture of Marye’s Teiglits, and com- 
munication with Sedgwick not being ettected, and Stoneman’s 
cavalry, that went farther into the enemy’s rear, not being 
heard from, General Hooker decided on retiring across the 
river, Some canuonading and picket skirmishing occurred 
on Monday, day and night; early ou Tuesday all the pioneers 
engaged in cutting roads to the United States Vord, aud on 
Tnesday night, in a rain storm, the army crossed. 

The Third Wisconsin, on May Ist, moved out from its camp 
in the “ Wilderness,” toward Fredericksburg, and took posi- 
tion as pickets. There they immediately discovered the 
enemy in front, in the woods, and prepared to receive their 
attack. That was soon made, and Lieutenant Colonel John 
W. Scott, of the Third Regiment, was strack by a bullet and 
instantly killed. The enemy pressed back the lett of the 
regiment, aud Colonel Hawley ordered a change to a fence 
near by, which they converted into a breast work, and held 
the remainder of the day. On the afternoon of the 2d they 
moved forward some distance toward the enemy, but not to 
an attack. When ordered back to their works, they found 
them occupied by the rebels. There they had left their knap- 
sacks, and thus they lost all their shelter tents, blankets, and 
rations. They then formed a line of battle to resist the rebel 
advance. At ten o’clock at night their skirmishers were 
driven in, and a volley was fired over their heads, followed 
by a wild yelling of the enemy. Colonel Hawley ordered a 
fire upon them, and while this was being executed, a portion 
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of the Thirteenth New Jersey Infantry, blinded by the dark- 
ness, opened fire upon the rear of the Third, which caused 
some ecnfasion. 

At daybreak on the morning of the 5rd, the enemy began a 
vigorons attack upon them with infantry. The Third Regi- 
ment replied with a constant and well-direeterl tire, checked 
the advance of the rebels, and slowly drove them back about 
one-third of a mile. Thus they fought until halfpast nine 
Oelock in the forenoon, when their muskets became so foul 
that they could scarcely load them, and they were relieved by 
a portion of General Whipple’s forees. Colonel Hawley ex- 
pressed the opinion, in his report to his superior officer, that 
if all Union troops had borne the fatigue and privation of that 
series of battles at Chancellorville as well as the Wisconsin 
Third Infantry, and had fought with as much unflinching 
determination and bravery, a decided victory to our arms 
would have been the result. 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN WALTER SCOTT. 


e 

This excellent and beloved officer fell, greatly mourned, in 
this battle of Chancellorville, May Ist, 1863, aged forty years. 
He was a native of Meadville, Pennsylvania, and settled as a 
silversmith and jeweler in Watertown, Wisconsin, about 1842. 
He joined the army, and served under General Scott in the 
Mexican War, participating in the fiercest and bloodiest battles 
from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico, and continued in the 
service till the close of the strife. When the war of the 
rebellion broke out, he was tendered a captain's commission, 
and immediately closed up his business, raised a company, 
was assigned to the Third Regiment, and went at onee to the 
seat of war. Tle rose steadily and deservedly to the rank of 
liententant colonel, and had he lived, would have gone higher 
if any opening had been made. At the battle of Cedar Moun- 
tain he was severely wounded, and taken to the house of Hon- 
ovable J. Fite, a secessionist of Culpepper, where, from the 
family of that gentleman, he received every kindness and 
attention. At Chancellorville he was shot in the left eye, the 
hall passing through his head, and died instantly; no word, 
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nothing but a groan escaping from his lips. Te went into 
this campaign against the advice of his surgeon, his health 
being shattered, and oue arm useless from wounds received at 
Cedar Mountain. On the day of the battle he was sick, but 
persistently remained with his regiment, and that act of self 
denial aud bravery cost him his life. Several years befure his 
death he became a useful member and good steward in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and remained so to the last. 
Early on the morning of April 29th, the Tron Brigade, in 
connection with the first (General Reynolds’) corps, appeared 
at Fitz Tugh’s Crossing, on the Rappahannock, below Fred- 
ericksburg. The engineers, preceded by  shurp-shooters, 
had prepared to lay a pontoon bridge, and were driven baek 
by the enemy’s pickets on the opposite side. The brigade, 
with a few other troops, were ordered to force a passage of the 
stream, and drive out the rebels at the point of the bayonet; 
the Sixth Wisconsin and Twenty-fourth Michigan being placed 
in the advance, and closely followed by the Second aud Seventh 
Wisconsin, and Nineteenth Indiana, They were to cross in 
the slow-moving, square-bowed pontoon boats—twenty-live 
feet long, four wide, and three deep—which ninst be rowed 
or poled over. The rifle pits on the opposite side were swarm- 
ing with sharp-shooters, who, from their protected position 
upon the bank, forty feet above the river, could deal death to 
the adventurous Federals while crossing. The bank on the 
south side was overgrown with vines and underbrush, aud was 
slippery from recent rains. The men advanced to within a 
quarter of a mile of the river, and there selected their oarsmen 
—four to each boat; boats’ chiefs were appointed; and knap- 
sacks, haversacks, and every superfluous weight, were laid 
aside. They then deployed into line and moved forward 
steadily, keeping step as they advanced to what appeared must 
be their sure destruction. Not a man faltered; every one was 
in his place. The order was given, “By the right of detaids fo the 
front; double quick ; march!” and each boat’s crew, headed by 
their chief, started on the run for their boat. Volleys of bullets 
met them, but they rushed on; once in the boats, they pushed 
off to cross the three hundred yards of water that lay between 
them and their foe. The splinters from the gunwales flew in 
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every direction, while here and there some poor soldier was 
struck and fell back in the boat with a gasp, either killed or 
wounded. They reached the opposite shore, and charged 
immediately up the bank and upon the intrenchments at the 
top. Ina few moments all is qniet, but twenty-nine rebels lie 
prostrate and lifeless, two hundred are our prisoners, and the 
remainder are fleeing to other intrenchments on the heights 
beyond. 

While getting into the boats, Captain Alexander Gordon, 
Jr., of Company K, was killed, and also Second Lieutenant 
William O. Topping, Company C, Seventh Regiment. Several 
others were wounded. The loss of Captain Gordon was a 
heavy one for the regiment, as he was an exceedingly brave 
and efficient officer. Lieutenant Topping was young, and had 
been recently promoted, TTe was held in much esteem by all. 

The pontoon bridges were then laid, and another brigade, 
commanded by General Cutler, crossed over, and the troops 
took position on nearly the same grotnd oceupied by the Iron 
Brigade in the battle of Fredericksburg, December 13th, On 
the 2d of May, the brigade recrossed, and moved to join the 
forces on the extreme right. On the 3rd, at four o'clock in 
the morning, they crossed to the south side of the river, at 
United States Ford, and reached the battle field near Chancel- 
lorville at sunrise. There, owing to marshes and heavy 
timber in their front, their position was nearly inaccessible, 
though the battle raged terribly near by, the enemy making 
charge after charge upon our works without avail, and con- 
tinuing the conflict nearly all day. 

On the 28th of April, the third corps, to which Berdan’s 
sharp-shooters were now attached, marched down the river to 
the left of the army below Fredericksburg. On the 30th, they 
were suddenly ordered to the right of the army. They made 
a detour to the rear to escape observation from the opposite 
bank, and by a forced march arrived at their position on the Ist 
of May, at four in the morniug, having moved twenty miles 
with but one rest of two hours. They now crossed the Rappa- 
hannoel at United States Ford, and took position near the front. 
At ten o’clock the next morning, (May 2d,) the’ sharp-shooters 
acted as skirmishers in the battle, and drove the rebel outposts 
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in. Pushing forward through dense thickets for two miles, 
they came upon the rebels in foree, when Company G, with 
others, captured three hundred and sixty-five men of the 
Twenty-third Georgia Regiment, who were caught by being 
cornered in a railroad cut, having been previously discovered 
by look-outs posted in trees and along the roadside. The sight 
of fifty sharp-shooting rifles, every one of which was death 
when aimed at them and the trigger was pulled, was too much 
for the Georgians, and they surrendered. 

The sharp-shooters, with their corps, were cnt off from the 
army that uight, by the flank movement of Stonewall Jackson, 
by which he gained their rear, At daybreal on the 3rd, the 
battle again commenced, the rebels fighting fiercely to prevent 
their joining the main body. <A terrible struggle ensued till 
noon. Comyuiny G was posted in a thick belt of woods, and 
was engaged as skirmishers during the whole time, losing 
seven men wounded. In the evening they took position in the 
reserve, where they remained till the next morning, when, 
having again heen sent to the front, they were placed in posi- 
tion as skirmishers, where they remained, covering the move- 
ment of the army until it had reerossed the Rappahannock, 
and repulsing several attempts of the rebels to drive them 
back. They held this position for seventeen hours without 
relief, or even water, and on the 6th of May crossed the river 
and returned to their old camp at Falmouth, 

The Federal cause in this battle received the advantages of 
another Wisconsin agency, namely, the ready pen of Mr. lL. 
L. Crounse, formerly editor of a Milwaukee paper, whose 
valuable report of the battle in the New York Times, has been 
the chief authority of the Annual American Cyclopredia, and 
of Tenney’s and Abbott's histories of the war. Lieutenant B. 
F. Cram, Company F, Fifth Regiment, also reported well con- 
cerning the capture of Marye’s Heights, though this brave 
and memorable deed is not noticed in the forementioned 
histories. 

At the battle of Fredericksburg the Second Regiment lost 
one killed and ten wounded: the Sixth, three wounded; the 
Seventh, one killed, eight wounded, and three missing. At 
the battle of Chancellorville, chiefly or wholly at Fitz Hugh’s 
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Crossing, the Second Regiment lost five wounded, and one 
missing; the Sixth, three killed, and thirteen wounded; the 
Seventh, two officers and one private killed, five wounded, and 
one missing. The whole number in cach regiment, at that 
time, was stnull, The whole brigade, including the Twenty- 
fourth Michigan, at Fitz ngl’s Crossing, was only about 
fifteen hundred, 

The Federal loss was, 154 officers, 1,358 enlisted men, killed; 
624 officers, 8,894 culisted men, wounded. Some of the 
wounded remained on the field of battle at least teu days, 
aided somewhat by the Confederates, but generally suffering 
much. The rebel Joss was not as much in numbers, but far 
more in important olficers. 

General Thomas Jonathan (“Stonewall”) Jackson was one 
of the numerous Confederate loss in this battle. After he had 
made his terrible attack on the Union right and had driven back 
our forces, he weut forward to examine the position, and as he 
was returning to his own lines, he and his attendants were 
inistaken for Federal cavalry, and were fired upon by a South 
Jarolina Regiment. IIe was wounded in both arms, and 
several of his staif were killed. As he fell from his horse he 
exclaimed, “ All my wounds are by my own men!” The 
Federals were attracted by the firing, and in the midst of fly- 
ing shot and shell which struck down many Confederates, 
Jackson was borne off by his own men, receiving additional 
wounds as he went. His left arm was amputated, he was 
removed to Guinea’s Station, on the railroad tron: Fredericks- 
burg to Richmond, pneumonia set in on the 7th, and he died 
on Sunday, the 10th, saying to his wife, who told him he was 
going, “ Very good, very good; it is all right!” He wasa 
victim of the State rights doctrine, being opposed to the 
rebellion, except for the reason that Virginia voted to secede 
from the Union, His soubriquet, “Stonewall,” was received, 
as some say, becanse at the first battle of Bull Run he 
answered an inquiry by saying, “ My troops will stand like a 
stone wall ;” or, because the Confederate General Bee said of 
him after the battle, “IIe stood like a stone wall.” He further 
earned the title in numerous conflicts, especially at the battle 
of Winchester, 
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The names of the wounded of the Wisconsin Fifth in this battle were as fullows: 


Major H. M. Wheeler. Company A—Ist Lt, Worace Walker, 24 Lt. A. B, Gib- 
son, Sergt. Maurice Mullons, Corps. Wm. Turpin, J. K. Levkorn, Albert Burbick, 
Fraucis Stirn. Privates Wm. ©, Crocker, Samuel £, Dexter, Gotlab Herman, L. 
Lacount, Ole Nelson. Peter Perranld, Michael Peleher, Joseph Cox,  Chipeny R— 
Seruts, Oscar H. Pierce, Houry Pigg, Washington I, Garver. Corporais Kollin R. 
Wheeler, James Young, Leander L. Hatch. Privates M. M. Bailey, Won. Byrne, 
Wm, George, Jeremial Merrils, Malcolm MeNie, Joseph McDonald, EB. 0’ Brien, 
J. Parkinson, Jeremiah Sheldon, J.8. Parker, Company C—Cast. ©. W, Keopf, 
Ist Lt. Muller, 2d Li, ©. H. Mayer. Privates Joseph Bob, Dietrick Dierolf, Frauz 
Kurtaner, Josepli Lesanlinier, Joseph Thiefiolt, Christan Rudarer, Huge Rieliter. 
Canpany D—Corps. IB. Charnock, C. PL Janes, Holland Smith, L. A, Hovey. Com- 
pewy E—I1st Lt. A, W. Hathaway, Sergt, Jas. Huggins. Corps, W. W. Wiggins, 
Ji. 8. Ames, C. T. Uackard, Privates R. D, Coon, George Peelerson,  Coapeny 

Servt. PF. L. Ladue, Corp. George Klock, Privates Jolin Rose, A. J, Smith, 
Company C—Scrgt. Robert Berry, Corps. James I. Elliott, Renben H. Siumuvay, 
Cliarles Kuudson, Heury V. Strong,  Compony 4—Oorporale A, Y. Robb. W. B. 
Waiker. Privates A.C. Bell, Jolin Douglas, Martin Morrison, D, W. MeCarty, 
T. J. Shannen, Johu Berlan, John MeGregor. Chapany d—2d Lt, Mehard Carter. 
Privates Kdward F. Flynn, Johu Anderson, T. J, Keys, Charles Bartlett, Alfred 
Kelley, William Vuriff. Thomas Adkins, Abraham Adkins. George Thomas, A. P, 
Brown, J. Heury Osborn, John Simons, Peter Sable, Johu Thompson, James 
Wait. Compeny A—Corp. J. B. Kendall, Privates John H, Bolton, Francis Lee, 
Frederick Briteuather, Frederick Messuer, 


CHAPTER IX. 


GOD'S RULE OF THE REBELLION. 


GOD'S RULE OF THE REBELLION IN THE INTEREST OF FREEDOM, 
THE INTERPRETATIONS OF PROVIDENCE BY GENERAL LEE AND JEFFERSON 
DAVIS, —THEIR THANKS FOR SUCCESS IN TREASON NOT WELL CONSIDERED, 
— PRESENT SUCCESS IN INIQUITY THE PRECURSOR OF ULTIMATE DEFEAT, 
—THE RULING OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE TO EXHAUST THE REBELS, AND 
PLANT THE FEDKRALS ON THE ROCK OF FREEDOM,—PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S 
PROCLAMATION OF SEPTEMBER 22p, 1862,—uIS EMANCIPATION PRO- 
CLAMATION, 


Man needs to use much care and humble obedience if he 
would rightly interpret the ways of God’s providence. Let 
him take out any short section of the course of providential 
events, and then, without rigidly consulting the moral prin- 
ciples involved, make his conclusions as to God's design, and 
his interpretation will be but a mere human guess, and will 
probably prove an utter failare. Atall times during the rebel- 
lion, it was hazardons for any one to prophesy the future from 
any snecess or defeat, without strict attention to the demands 
of justice and righteousness in the land, At evening on the 
30th of August, 1862, General R. E. Lee, in reporting to Jef 
ferson Davis the success of their arms that day on the plains 
of Manassas, said, “ Onr gratitude to Almighty God for his 
mercies rises higher each day.” And on the 2d of September, 
Mr. Davis, in a message to the rebel Congress, said: “ From 
these dispatches it will be seen that God has again extended 
his shield over our patriotic army, and has blessed the cause 
of the Confederacy with a second signal victory on the field 
already memorable by the gallant achievement of our troops.” 
This deduction was a great blunder in logie, beeause the ques- 
tion whether Lee aud Davis and all the rest were traitors and 
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oppressors or not, was ignored. It might be that God was 
allowing them brief success, that all their strength might be 
expended and their power lost, and that their opponents might 
be disciplined to a state of rectitude that would bear perma- 
nent victory. 

So, just after the battle of Fredericksburg, December 21st, 
1862, General Lee said, in an address to his troops, “ The 
signal manifestations of Divine mercy that have distinguished 
the eventful and glorions campaign of the year just closing, 
give assurance of hope that, under the guidance of the same 
Almighty hand, the coming year will be no less fruitful of 
events that will insure the satety, peace, and happiness of our 
beloved country, and add new lustre to the already imperish- 
able name of the Army of Northern Virginia.” And at the close 
of the battle of Chancellorville, General Lee reported to Davis 
that his army had “ sueceeded, by the blessing of Ileaven, in 
driving Sedgwick over the river.” A few days after he issued 
an address to his army, recommending “ that the troops unite 
on Sunday next in ascribing to the Lord of ILosta the glory 
due his name.” And Jefferson Davis, at Richmond, responded 
toa message from Lee just then: “1 have received your dis- 
patch, and reverently unite with you in giving praise to God 
for the success with which he has crowned our arms.” They 
were indeed yery grateful! But how much better if even then 
they had stopped to consider whether, according to the prin- 
ciples of justice, God was leading them to triumph or ultimate 
destruction. Which did they the most respect, God's sove- 
reignty or State sovercignty—the higher or the lower law ? 

It is true that the issues of the war up to the close of the 
year 1862, and even to the battle of Chancellorville, were not 
very promising in themselves for an ultimate Northern victory. 
Nevertheless there was no ground for despair; justice in the 
contest plainly stood on the side of the North, aud yet the 
North was not so guiltless as to need no chastisement. To 
that time God had after all ruled the rebellion in the interests 
of freedom.* There are two departments in the Divine provi- 
was published by the author of this book 


and was preached to his people on the 
The sentiments coutained are 


* A portion of the few following page? 
in the Wisconsin Puritan of December, 1862. 
annual Thanksgiving Day of the previous month, ; e 
the more siguiticant on account of the early date of their expression. 
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dential government. In one, God directly rules to bring certain 
events to pass, with an entire approbation and institution of all 
the means to accomplish the desired object. In the other, 
while not destroying free agency, nor preventing all evil, he 
so cireumscriles and overrules the evil, as to muke it serve a 
good object. One of his modes of this latter kind of govern- 
ment is, to allow bad men to have their own way and take 
their own course, within certain bowls, until they either see 
and loathe the mischief themselves, or others sce it and turn 
against them. Another kind of the latter mode is, putting 
sellishness against selfishness, selfish men ugainst selfish men, 
selfish plaus against selfish plans, until in some defeat produc- 
tive good is secnred. 

At first the founders of this Government left the root of 
slavery in the Constitution. The gift of their free agency was 
such a towering possession that God did not see it hest to go 
farther then and there to change their deed. The tares grew, 
grew mightily. Apostacy came, it would flood the land. 
Men’s minds were perverted, They consented to the iniquity 
though infamy to themselves. Treason lay conecaled in the 
body politic for Jong years, She nestled in Senate Chambers 
and Representative Halls; she plotted far away in Southern 
studios, and on Southern plantations. At last ler denonue- 
ment came; she lurst forth hydra-headed and Briarinn-armed 
upon the land. It was the day of her yictory, and yet the day 
of her destruction. 

Too speedy victory to our Northern forces would surely 
have bronght a compromise with slavery and an immensely 
lengthened lease to its existence. We at the North needed 
to be called back from our unfiithfulness to freedom. God 
in his compassionate rule, would not let us bury ourselves in 
ostentatious delight in our sins. Bo nigh to complete trinmph 
did he allow the rebellion to go, that it eonld leave behind no 
reserve strength for future years, and that the danger to our 
own freedom and to humanity might fully appear. 

Come toa nearer view. We too soon forget the perilous 
state of the country, just at the eve of President Lincoln’s first 
administration, The plotters of treason at the South had long 
confidently calculated that in the event of showing their 
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designs, they wou'd have large and influential support at the 
North. Division at the North was pledged to them by some; 
while others were interpreted as on their side. So they 
understood Mr. Fillmore in 1856. Then, also, some of Mr. 
Buchanan’s friends pledged the aid of Pennsylvania to the 
South in case of rupture. In the Charleston Convention of 
1860, 29,000 men from New Jersey were promised to the 
South; and Fernando Wood sagely intimated that the city of 
New York should go also, 

Tn these cireumstances came the Presidential election of 
1860, Mr. Lincoln was made President, not by the majority, 
only by the plurality. Two large parties had opposed his 
being made Chief Magistrate. Between his election aud in- 
auguration, and afterward, many of both those parties, and 
some of his own also, combined in the endeavor to draw forth 
from his administration another compromise with the South, 
that should give one-half of all the United States territories to 
slavery forever. This they did as the only method they saw 
of preserving the Union and averting civil war. Many of the 
leaders of the Republican party were openly in favor of amend- 
ing the Constitution by inserting a guarantee that slavery, 
wherever existing, should never thereafter be molested, not 
even in territories or the District of Columbia. 

Tt is certain that if in that state of things a rupture among 
loyalists had occurred in consequence of some overt, even 
though constitutional act of the Administration, the North 
would have been hopelessly divided and the Union probably 
destroyed. Tf even then the policy and intent of the Govern. 
ment for emancipation had been proclaimed as certain to be 
taken in case of the offences which were afterward committed 
hy the South, so wrong and nntanght were the principles and 
sensibilities of a great portion of the North, that division and 
ruin would have been the result. So God kept men in ignor- 
ance of the future, and suftered not rulers themselves to know 
or to foreshadow what would be their future acts. 

Meanwhile the rebellion, having robbed the public treasury 
and arsenals, and suborned many public servants in high trust, 
was strutting forth in Southern forts and marts, forbidding free 
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speech, denying liberty of person, and coercing loyalists into 
her perjared ranks, or hanging them on the next tree. 

The all-seeing God was about to overrule great wickedness 
for good. Therefore he let the pride and madness of the South , 
run on without check or hindrance. At length the vial of 
wrath was filled by the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 

With the fall of Sumter it was ventured to eall for 75,000 
men, not with the expressed purpose of putting down the 
rebellion, but to retake and re-occupy the stolen fortresses of 
the Union. The call was answered by four times 74,000; but 
still there was the wide-spread stipulation in the public mind, 
especially among army officers, that the military force should 
in no way help toward the emancipation of slaves or the 
destruction of slavery. Men were maddened at the suggestion 
that such might be the tendency, maddened at the statement 
that slavery was even the leading cause of the rebellion. 
Public speakers figured around it—even some ministers tried 
their brains to make it out that there were other sins, and nol 
slavery, that had brought this judgment of civil war upon us. 

The Generals went forth with the 300,000 men, and the 
most that many a 10,000 and 20,000 foree did, was to guard 
rebel property and return fugitive slaves. Many of the public 
authorities seemed determined to make the army a better 
slave-catching police than had ever existed before, as a bait to 
the South for the suppression of the rebellion in ninety days, 
and a kind of selfconsistency with previous pro-slavery senti- 
ments. 

And what if the frst 75,000 or 300,000 army had sufficed ? 
What if the treason had yielded in ninety days, or twice or 
four times ninety days? Would God’s objects in suffering 
the rebellion have been accomplished? What if the Union 
forces had been successful at the first battle of Bull Run? 
How soon should we have eomplacently settled down into 
grosser wickedness than before, and given slavery greater 
immunities than all previous compromises had done. And 
yet how near we came to a martial victory and moral defeat 
even there. Through all the former part of that bloody battle we 
weretriumphant. And we might possibly have been even afte: 
Johnson’s reinforcements came, but for the persistent blind. 
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ness and deception of one Union officer, who insisted that he 
recognized Unionists in the approaching fresh rebel troops. 
The cannoniers were stationed; they wished and asked to fire, 
and by raking and incessant shots might have blown the 
reinforcing rebels to atoms. But God suffered that man’s 
eyes to be blinded, and we were saved from a peace that 
would not have been in the interests of freedom. 

The contraband question arose, which, like the famed ghost, 
would not down, and after the defeat of Bull Run we made 
the astonishing advance of a Congressional act confiscating 
the property of rebels, even slave property actually used in 
aid of the rebellion. We had at length a mighty army on 
the Potomac. And if that General was tardy and over- 
cautious, why did not God quicken him to move on Manassas 
and Richmond? Because he would not help us out of our 
ditiiculty until we were ready to do justice to others as well as 
to ourselves, ; 

After the battle of Fair Oaks, we were nigh to victory at 
the Seven Days’ battles, before the rebel capital. But an 
uneasy hair-brained commander of a company of horse, being 
sure that he could whip the whole South, without orders rushed 
in with his troops right in front of our powertul cannon just as 
the rebels made a dash upon our forces, and the cannoniers 
wishing not to fire upon our men did not fire upon the enemy, 
and then began the famous but melancholy retreat to James 
River. But for that event the decision after all might have 
been to make an advance at the right time on Richmond. 

But while the Lord was ruling the rebellion on the oue side 
so as not to give our Government at that time a final conquest, 
he was just as provident not to give traitors a triumph that 
would insure the preservation of slavery. Tow carefully he 
guarded our Chief Magistrate against the power of sworn and 
bloody men, in his journey to the capital of the land! Tow he 
overawed and held back the rebel troops from sacking and 
burning our capital city, when the event lay in their power as 
a child in the cradle lies in your power! How he moved upon 
those in charge of the Monitor in New York, urging their 
minds forward to provision and store that steamer for her first 
trip, and hurriedly to set sail without sailing orders, so as to 

24 
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reach the Merrimac just in time to cut short her career of 
terrible devastation. 

So the Lord kept loyalty and rebellion somewhat evenly 
balanced, that while there should be the waving to and fro 
of the fierce and bloody crash of arms, the great moral lessons of 
the war should be pondered by the people, and a climax of sen- 
timent finally be obtained that would sustain an emancipation 
proclamation when made, and would press our Chief Magis- 
trate to make it. 

The border State sentiment was feared. For this reason 
Fremont’s proclamation was modified and Hnnter’s annulled. 
But such was the progress of public sentiment that Delaware 
soon voted for a Republican Governor and Republican Con- 
gressmen; Maryland elected a Unionist Governor and Unionist 
Legislature, and she turned away with a shudder from the rebel 
army that visited her soil in the autumn of 1862. Missouri 
changed, and soon sent emancipation representatives to her 
Legislature and to Congress. 

God conld not give a fofel route to the enemy at Antietam, 
beeanse the rebellion had not yet driven people and President 
to the deed of emancipation. Whether the failure to achieve 
a more decided victory there was owing to the inertness of 
the General commanding, or to the influence of the majority 
of his subordinate generals, or merely to the misinformation 
concerning the enemy obtained from a single captured rebel 
soldier—-with either supposition God would not move forward 
to obviate the difficulty, Chagrin and sorrow to the Adminis- 
tration and to the nation on account of the escape of the enemy, 
were yet necessary to inspire with sufficient spirit and courage 
for the act of emancipation, and especially to let us loose from 
the overawing influence of the border slave States. And yet 
there was success enough to onr arms in that battle to canse 
the President to fulfil his vow to God to make the Proclama- 
tion, and to cause the people on all sides to respect it when it 
came, Many said that two-thirds of the officers of the army, 
and three-fourths of the soldiers, would throw down their arms 
at the announcement of the emancipation scheme; but the 
army was immediately stronger in faith and moral vigor than 
ever before. - 
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The great mass of the nation thus verging toward freedom, 
more resolution and energy were needed at the central power. 
Adverse elections added to a defiant and bitter enemy in frout 
the discovery of a plotting and dangerous opposition in the 
rear. Now selfishness and selfpreservation, as well as 
patriotism and philanthropy, demanded of the Administration 
a forward and determined course. The border State elections 
encouraged the venturg of emancipation. The Northern elec- 
tions were not so adverse as to hazard the scheme for emanci- 
pation, yet were sufficiently adverse to prompt dependence on 
friends and forbid flattering attentions on enemies, Finally, 
we were so near the first of January as not to have the emanci- 
pation proclamation prevented by the suppressing of the rebel- 
lion, and yet so far off from Jannary as to cull mightily for the 
Aarons and the Hrs, and for all the righteous ones for whose 
sake God might save the nation. 

Abroad, Mr. Gladstone, in England, madea speech to oltain 
recognition of the Confederacy, and that obliged the ministry 
to declare against it. Emperor Napoleon tried to get a mei- 
ation by a mighty triple power, and that compelled two of the 
three powers to publicly refuse it, 

In all this there was a rapid and mighty change in public 
opinion and a glorious march of divine Providence. Such a 
change never occurs in favor of iniquity. The quick changes 
in human sentiment are for the right. A retrograde in moral 
opinions never has so rapid a descent. God has put too many 
breaks upon man’s moral nature ever to allow it. There 
existed, then, God’s rule of the rebellion in the interest of 
freedom, and Robert E. Lee and Jefferson Davis were fulse 
interpreters of divine Providence. 

The emancipation proclamation of President Lincoln was so 
important an agency in suppressing the rebellion, that it can 
not properly be withheld from any history of our country, or 
of even a single State, at that time. 


PROCLAMATION, 


I, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United States of America, 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy thereof, do hereby pro- 
claim and declare: 
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That hereafter, as heretofore, the war will be prosecuted for the 
oliject of practically restoring the constitutional relations between the 
United States and the people thereof, in which States that relation is 
or may be suspended or disturbed ; 

That it is my purpose, upon the next meeting of Congress, again to 
recommend the adoption of a practical measure tendering pecuniary aid 
to the free acceptance or rejection of all the slave States, so called, 
the people whereof may not then he in rebellion against the United 
States, and which States may have voluntarily adopted and hereafter 
may voluntarily adopt the immediate or graglual abolishment of slavery 
within their respective limits; and that the efforts to colonize persons © 
of African descent, with their consent, upon this continent or else- 
where, with the previously oltained consent of the governments exist- 
ing there, will be continued. 

On the first day of January of the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred anil sixty-three, all persons held as slaves within any 
State, or designated part of a State, the people whereof shall then be 
in rebellion against the United States, shall be thenceforward and 
forever free; and the executive government of the United States, 
ineluding the military and naval authority thereof, will recognize and 
maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do mo act or acts to 
repress such persons, or any of them, in the efforts they may make for 
actual freedom. 

That the Executive will, on the first day of Jannary aforesaid, issue 
a proclamation designating States or parts of States in which the 
people thereof respectively will be in rebellion against the United 
States. The fact that any people thereof shall, on that day, he, in 
good faith, represented in the Congress of the United States ly mem- 
bers chosen therein at elections wherein a majority of qualified ¢lectors 
of such State shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong 
countervailing testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such 
State and people have not heen in rebellion against the United States. 

Attention is hereby called to an act of Congress entitled “An Act 
to make an additional Article of War,” approved March 13, 1862: 


Be it enocted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That hereafter the following shall be promulgated as an addi- 
tion article of War for tie government of the urmy of the United States, and shall 
be obeyed and observed as such: 

AgtieLe —. «All officers in the military or naval service of the United States are 
prohibited from employing any of the forces under their respective commands for 
the purpose of returning fugitives from service or labor, who may have escaped 
from any person to whom sneli service or labor is claimed to be due, and any officer 
who shall be found guilty by a court-martial of violating Uns article shall’ be dis- 
missed from the service, 

_ SecTION 2, snd be it further enacted, That this act shall take effect from and after 
its passage. 


Attention is also directed to the 9th and 10th sections of an act 
entitled “An Act to suppress Insurrection, to punish Treason and 
Relhellion, to seize and confiscate the property of Rebels, and for other 
purposes,’ approved July 17th, 1862, and which sections are in the 
words and figures following: 
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Section 9. Avid be it further enacted, That all slaves of persons who shall here- 
after be engaged in rebellion against the government of the United States, or who 
shall in any way give aid or comfort thereto, eseaping from such persons, aud taking 
refuge within the lines of the army; and all slaves captured from such persons, or 
deserted by them, and coming under the control of the government of tue United 
States; and all slaves of such persons found on [or] veing within any place ocenpied 
by rebel forces, and afterwards occupied by forces of the United States. shall be 
deemed Captives of war, and shall be forever free of their servitude, and not agaia 
held as slaves. 

SECTION 10, And be it further enceted, That no slave escaping into any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, from any other State, shail be delivered up, 
or in any way impeded or hindered of his liberty, except for crime, or some ottenes 
against the laws, unless the person Claiming said fugitive shall Grst make oath that 
the person to whom the service of such fugitive is alleged to be due is his lawful 
owner, and bas uot borne arms against the United States in the present ecbellion, 
nor in any way given aid or comfort thereto; and no person envaged in the mili- 
tary or uaval service of the United States shall, under any pretence whatever, 
assume to decide on the validity of the claim of any person to the service or labor 
of auy other person, or surrender up any such person to the claimant, on psin of 
being dismissed from the service, 


And I de hereby enjoin apen, and order ali persons engaged in the 
military and naval service of the United States to observe, oliey aml 
enforce, within their respective spheres of service, the act and sections 
above recited; and the Executive will in due time recommend that all 
citizens of the United States who have remained loyal thereto through- 
out the rebellion shall, upon the restoration of the coustitutional rela- 
lions between the United States and their respective States and people, 
if the relation shall have been suspended or disturbed, be compensated 
for all losses hy acts of the United States, including the logs of slaves. 

In witness whereof, 1 have hereunto set my hand and caused tie 
great seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this, the 22d day of September, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, wend 
of the Independence of the United States, the 87th. 


(Signed) Apranam Lrxcoin. 


Wa. A. Sewarn, Secretary of State. 


The action of Congress was very properly embraced in the 
foregoing. On the first of the succeeding new year the Presi- 
dent’s threat to rebels, his promise to loyalists, was made good 
by the following: 


THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION. 


By the President of the United States of America. 

Wurneas, On the 22d day of September, in the year of our Lord 
1862, a proclamation was issued by the President of the United States, 
containing among other things the following, to wit: 

That. on the firet day of January, in the year af our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-three, all persons held as tlaves 
within any State, or designated part of a State, the people whereof 
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shall then be in rebellion against the United States, shall be thence- 
forth and forever free; and the executive government of the United 
States, including the military and naval authority thereof, will recog- 
uize and maintain the freedom of such persons, and will do no act or 
acts to repress such persons, or any of them, in any effort they may 
wake for their actual freedom; that the Executive will on the first day 
of January aforesaid, issue a proclamation designating the States and 
parts of States, if any, in which the people therein respectively shall 
then be in rebellion against the United States; and the fact that any 
State, or the people thereof, shall on that day be in good faith repre- 
sented in the Congress of the United States by members chosen thereto 
at elections wherein a majority of the qualified voters of such States 
shall have participated, shall, in the absence of strong countervailing 
testimony, be deemed conclusive evidence that such State and the 
people thereof are not in rebellion against the United States. 

Now, therefore, 1, Abraham Lincoln, President of the United 
States, by virtue of the power in me vested az Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army and Navy, in a lime of actual armed rebellion against the 
authority of the Government of the United States, as a fit and neces- 
sary war measure for suppressing said rebellion, do, on this first day 
oi January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-three, and in accordance with my purpose so to do, publicly pro- 
claimed for the full period of one hundred days from the date of the 
first above mentioned order, designate as the States and parts of States 
therein, the people whereof respectively are this day in rebellion 
against the United States, the following, to wit: Arkansas, Texas 
and Lonisiana (except the parishes of St. Bernard, Plaquemine, Jeffer- 
son, St. John, St. Charles, St. James, Ascension, Assumption, Terre- 
honne, La Fourche, St. Mary, St. Martin, and Orleans, including the 
cily of New Orleans), Mississippi, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, Nerth Carolina and Virginia, (except the forty-eight counties 
designated as West Virvinia, and also the counties of Berkley, Acco- 
mae, Northampton, Elizabeth City, York, Princess Ann and Norfolk, 
including the cities of Norfolk and Portsmouth), which excepted parts 
are for the present left precisely as if this Proclamation were not 
issued; and by virtne of the power and for the purpose aforesaid, I do 
order and declare that all persons held as slaves within the designated 
States, and parts of States, are and henceforward shall he free; and 
that the Nxecntive Government of the United States, including the 
military and naval authorities thereof, will recognize and maintain the 
freedom of the said persons ; and I hereby enjoin upon the people so 
declared to be free, io abstain from all violence, unless in necessary 
self-defence; and I recommen to them that in all cases where allowed, 
they labor faithfully for reasonable wages; and I further declare and 
make known, that such persons of suitable conlition, will be received 
into the armed service of the United States, to garrison forts, positions, 
stations and other places, and to man vessels of al] sorts in said service, 

And upon this, sincerely believed to be an act of justice, warranted 
by the Constitution, upon military necessity, I invoke the considerate 
jvdgment of mankind and the gracious favor of Almighty God, 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunio set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to Le affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this first day of January, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and sixty- three, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the eighty- -sevyenth, 


(Signed) Apranam LINCOLN. 
By the President: 
Wa. H. Sewanp, Secretary of State.” 


The history of the war subsequent to this proclamation will 
show, that when the nation began to exeeute it according to 
the power they had, more power and success were given them; 
not so much or so fast as to foster pride and tempt them to 
forget the God of their fathers, but enough to make “ onward” 
their watchword, and final victory over the rebellion and their 
enemies the ripened and well-prized fruit. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE IRON BRIGADE. 


THE IRON BRIGADE FROM ANTIETAM TO GETIYSBURG.—ON THE 
MARYLAND SIDE OF THE POTOMAC,—CROSS TO VIRGINIA, — PROCEED 
TO FALMOUTH,—BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG,—GO INTO WINTER QUAR- 
TERS,—THE ‘! MUD CAMPAIGN,’ —-CHANGE IN COMMANDERS, —GLOOM 
IN THE ARMY,—FORAGE EXPEDITIONS, — BATTLE OF CHANCELLORYILLE, 
ENGAGEMENT AT BRANDY STATION, ——GENERAI, MEADE TAKES COM- 
MAND,—APPROACH TO GETTYSBURG. 


Tur next day after the battle of Antietam, September 19th, 
the Iron Brigade moved to the Potomac, near Sharpsburg, and 
encamped. Here they rested until the 20th of October, keeping 
a watch over the rebels on the opposite side of the river. At that 
date their camp was removed seven miles to Bakersville, from 
which place they marched on the 26th, by way of Keedysville 
and Crampton’s Gap, twenty miles, to Petersville, in Middle- 
town Valley, where they camped the next day. October 30th, 
they crossed the Potomac at Berlin, and marched through 
Snickersville and Bloomfield to Warrenton, which they 
reached on the 6th of November, a distance of sixty-two miles. 
On the 11th they moved six miles to Fayetteville. On the 
17th the brigade moved, by way of Morrisville and Stafford 
Court IIouse, thirty miles, to Brooks’ Station, on the Aquia 
Greek Railroad, where they encamped on the 22d. Colonel 
Cutler, on the 5th of this month, had taken command of the 
brigade, and retained it until after their arrival at Brooks’ 
Station, when General Meredith assumed command. 

Ou the 9th of December they participated in the movement 
immediately preceding the battle of Fredericksburg, and the 
history of the brigade from that date to December 20th, is 
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grouped with the account of that battle in the eighth chapter 
of this second part. On the 20th they moved toward Belle 
Plain, Virginia, twelve miles distant, and on the 23rd went 
into winter quarters at that place. There they built huts, 
about seven by ten feet in size, of pine logs, with shelter tents 
for roofing, and with fire-places and chimneys made of sticks 
and mud. The Potomac was before them covered with sail 
vessels and steamers. 

Of the movement on January 20th, Lientenant Noble writes 
in his diary, ‘‘ An anxious public at the North, and ambitious 
politicians, continue to clamor and censure the failures of the 
army of the Potomac so loudly, that if becomes necessary for 
Burnside to attempt a winter’s campaign.” At noon of that 
day, the brigade broke camp aud moved out with three days’ 
rations, to participate in what the soldiers have since called 
the “Mud Campaign.” They proceeded to Stoneman’s Switch, 
on the Aquia Creek Railroad. A cold rain, with north-east 
wind, had set in, and some of our men, engaged in guarding 
trains, marched till near midnight, and then, wet aud chilly, 
remained till morning, without fire or shelter, The rain and 
mud prevented the success of the attempt to attack the enemy 
in foree, and by the advice of a majority of the generals ina 
council of war, the campaign was abandoned, and the Iren 
Brigade returned to camp, after a very toilsome and vexatious 
march of forty miles. 

The want of success in the army, now under command of 
General Burnside, and especially during this last movement, 
caused a general feeling of discouragement among the troops. 
The order, soon after published, announcing that General 
Tooker had been appointed to the command of the “Army of 
the Potomac,” caused no emotion or demonstration among the 
men. Changes had become so common that they gave them 
but little heed. Deep gloom had settled upon the men of 
that army who had fought and marched so long and bravely, 
while all their labor and blood seemed to them to have been 
wasted. But the furnace of trial was good for the nation. 
Generals Burnside, Sumner, and Franklin were relieved trom 
their respective commands, and General Hooker was placed at 
the head of the army. 
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On the 12th of February, at two in the afternoon, the Second 
and Sixth Regiments left camp, under command of Colonel 
Fairchild, embarked at Pratt’s Landing, and sailed down the 
Potomac. They landed the following day, at noon, at Cone 
River, in Northumberland County, and marched to Ieaths- 
ville, the county seat, five miles distant, and returned the same 
evening to the river. The next day, after gathering a large 
number of horses, mules, grain, bacon, and negroes, from 
neighboring plantations, and taking several secessionists pris- 
oners, they sent a party overland with some animals, and 
returned by steamer to camp with a large amount of what the 
soldiers ealled “ plunder.” 

March 12th, Adelbert Staley, Company F, Seventh Regi- 
ment, whose parents resided in Portage City, came to his 
death in this singular manner. He went with his tentmates 
to cut and bring wood into camp. On their return he was 
loaded with a very heavy stick on his shoulder, and as he was 
crossing arut on a foot-log he fell, striking one side of his 
head on the log, and the stick he was carrying falling with 
him, struck him on the other side of the head, and between 
the two his skull was crushed. He was reported as “a good, 
brave, and faithful soldier.” He had passed throngh battles 
and campaigns of great danger and moment, and died by 
accident, lamented by many. 

March 25th, the Second Regiment, under Colonel Fairchild, 
embarked on an expedition by steamboat to the ‘ Hague,” on 
lower Machodoe Creek, in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
whence they returned on the 28th with many negroes, 
bringing large quantities of grain and provisions, princi- 
pally obtained on the plantation of Mr. Willoughby Newton, 
a member of the Confederate Congress. On the 4th of April, 
the tattered flag of the Sixth Regiment was returned to Madi- 
son, Where it was exchanged for a new one, while the old one 
was carefully laid aside among the archives of the State. On 
the 9th their corps was reviewed by President Lincoln, Gene- 
ral Hooker, and Secretary Seward, accompanied by several 
prominent ladies; and on the 22d Governor Salomon yisited 
our brigade and addressed them. 

April 28th, the army under General Hooker received once 
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more the order, “ Forward,” and the battle of Chancellorville 
followed, an account of which, embracing the part taken by 
the Iron Brigade, has been given in the eighth chapter. After 
the battle, May 6th, they retired across the Rappahannock, 
and on the 7th marched to Fitz Hugh’s Crossing. On the 
21st of May the brigade was hurried away to the “ Northern 
Neck,” to relieve the Eighth Dlinois cavalry, which was 
reported to be cut off by the enemy. At Westmoreland Court 
House they met those troops, and returned to camp on the 
27th, after a march of one hundred and twenty miles. 

On the Tth of June the Seventh Regiment, in company 
with Companies A and I of the Seeond, was ordered by 
General Reynolds to proceed to Kelly’s Ford, where it arrived 
and bivouacked on the 8th. A cavalry reconnoissance and 
battle took place at Brandy Station on the 9th, Our Wis- 
consin troops supported the cavalry all day, and afterward 
recroased the river at Beverly’s Ford. It was reported, that 
at this point General Hooker first learned of General Lee’s 
intended movement north. 

On the morning of the 27th, the news came that General 
Hooker was relieved from command, and that General George 
G. Meade was made his successor. July Ist, the brigade 
moved cautiously to within a mile of Gettysburg, and many a 
man of their number was there near his end. 


CHAPTER Xl. 


BERDAN SHARP-SHOOTERS. 


COMVANY G, FROM ITS ORIGIN TO GETTYSBURG.—1TS FORMATION, — 
AT WEFHAWKEN,—AT WASHINGTON,—IN THE PENINSULAR CAMPAIGN,— 
YORKTOWN,—BATTLE OF HANOVER COURT HOUsSE,—‘'SEVEN Days’ 
BATTLES, "—-MANASSAS AND ANTIETAM,—SNICKER'S GAP,—FREDER- 
ICKSBURG,—BATTLE AT “THE CEDARS,” —CHANCELLORVILLE,—TO 
GETTYSBURG. 


Company G, of the Berdan Sharp-shooters, was raised in Wis- 
consin, in September, 1861, in response to a call from Colonel 
Berdan, of New York, for a company of sharp-shooters from 
each loyal State. Special authority to recruit the same was 
given by the United States Government. The history of this 
company has been faithfully written by Captain C. A, Stevens, 
who was a member of the company during its whole period 
of service, except while detailed once to return to Wisconsin 
to obtain recruits. IJTe was at great pains to write and pre- 
serve a minute and correct history, a portion of which was 
published in the Fox Lake Reesrd, and Colonel Berdan him- 
self, having read the narrative, says of it, “ The statements are 
correct so far as I know, and the anxticles are well written.” 
That narrative is followed closely in this account, and the 
language sometimes borrowed. 

* As it was intended to procure the best marksmen possible 
for this organization, it was ordered that ‘no man be accepted 
who cannot, when firing at a rest, at two hundred yards, put ten 
consecutive shots in a target, the average distance not to exceed 
Jive inches from the centre of the bull’s eye.” The arms to 
be used were rifles, and each man was allowed to furnish his 
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own, but must justify his selection by the performance of the weapon 
in his own hands, 

W. P. Alexander, of Beloit, a noted marksman, having been 
appointed recruiting officer for the purpose of raising the 
company called for, proceeded to different parts of the State, 
where trials of skill were allowed and reported. Te finally 
returned to Madison, where proper target grounds were pre- 
pared, and at which place a greater part of the members of 
the company were examined and accepted. On the 3rd of 
September, 1861, the first members of the company were 
sworn into the State service, and others were sworn in daily 
during their stay at Camp Randall. The candidates for 
admission into the company were allowed to shoot with any 
rifle they saw fit, with different kinds of sights—telescopic, 
globe, and open. 

On the 18th, the officers of the company were elected as 
follows: Captain—W. P. Alexander, of Beloit; 1st Lieuten- 
aut—F. E. Marble, Beloit; 2d Liewtenant—C. F. Shepard, 
Stoughton. 

Tlaving been ordered to report at the rendezvous at Wee- 
hawken, New Jersey, the company, uniformed in the “ State 
gray,” left Madison, about eighty strong, on the 1th, at noon, 
and after a pleasant and orderly trip, arrived at “ Camp 
Blair,” Weehawken, where several New Yorkers jomed the 
company. 

On the 23rd they proceeded to New York city, underwent 
medical examination, and were mustered into the United 
States service by Captain Larned, returning the same day to 
the rendezvous. On the 24th, Edward Drew, of Buiflalo, 
New York, was chosen captain by the company rice Alex- 
ander, who returned to the State for more recruits, he being 
unable, from lameness, to take the field; after which they 
proceeded to the Camp of Instruction at Washington, District 
of Columbia, where they arrived on the 25th. On the 5th of 
November twenty-five recruits arrived, under charge of Cap- 
tain Alexander, who turned over the same to Captain Drew. 
The total of the company was now one hundred and seven. 

The first regiment of United States Sharp-shooters was com 
posed of ten companies, which .arrived at different times, 
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during the occupation of the Camp of Instruction, and repre- 
sented the following States: Company A—Swiss, of New 
York; B—EKastern New York; C—Michigan; D—Central 
New York; E—New Hampshire; F—Vermont; G—Wis- 
consin; I1—Long Islanders (New York); I—Michigan; K— 
Michigan. In the target practice, under the supervision of 
Colonel Berdan, great improvement was evinced in the marks- 
manship of the men. The colonel was himself a noted shot, 
and had put himself to the test on many occasions before 
crowds of people. One of his targets was situated at a dis- 
tance of one hundred and ten rods (six hundred and five 
yards), and he frequently put five snecessive shots within the 
ten-inch ring, using the telescope rifle. But two companies 
in the regiment—FE, of New Hampshire, and C, of Michigan— 
were armed, having target rifles of different descriptions, 
weighing from twelve to thirty pounds, the others waiting for 
Sharp’s Improved Rifle, which had been ordered. In conse- 
quenee of not having guns, the Wisconsin company had but 
little practice, and that with such rifles as could he borrowed 
from the other companies. The company were fortunate in 
having elected Captain Drew, by reason of his superior mili- 
tary knowledge. And it was not long before they were in 
an excellent state of discipline. 

They were reviewed late in the fall hy General MeDowell, 
and visited by Governor Randall, of Wisconsin, and others. 
Considerable sickness prevailed during the winter, which was 
a very unfavorable one, and several deaths occurred in the 
Wisconsin company, 

During the month of February a recruiting party, consist- 
ing of a lieutenant and two non-commissioned officers, was 
ordered to Wisconsin. The uniform of the regiment consisted 
of dark green coat and cap, with light blue trowsers; they 
earried a hair-covered calf-knapsack, which was considered the 
best in use, and was well packed with extra clothing, blankets, 
and the like. 

On the 21st of March, 1862, they left Washington, and pro- 
ceeding to Fortress Monroe, were assigned to General Fitz 
John Porter’s division, and took their place in the « Army of 
the Potomac,” then concentrating for an attack on Richmond. 
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During the “Peninsular Campaign” they were not attached 
to any brigade. In the reconnoissance to Great Bethel, Va., 
on the 27th of March, they were under fire for the first time. 
They accompanied the army from Tlampton towards York- 
town, aud took part in the skirmish at Cockletown on the 
14th of April, and marched twenty-four miles in the first day’s 
adyanee. From the time they reached Yorktown until it was 
evacuated by the enemy they were constantly in the rifle pits, 
the regiment being divided into companies and detachments, 
and sent to different points on the line for special duty, On 
the night of May Ist, a detail was sent out from Company G@ 
to select an advanced position for new rifle pits. While silently 
creeping along in the dark up to within forty paces of the 
rebel rifle pits on their hands and knees, they were discovered 
by the enemy and fired upon, one of their number, Joseph 
Durkee, being killed, whose body was afterwards discovered 
and buried by his comrades while on a sconting expedition. 
The next morning after the evacuation of Yorktown, General 
Jennison, with Sergeant Major Horton, of the Sharp-shooters 
regiment, and five picked men of Company G, proceeded, 
under cover of some Massachusetts troops, to enter the works. 
They cautiously approached, fearing the rebela had not yet 
left, and sealed the embankment, finding one Confederate 
soldier, a sergeant, who belonged in New York, and while in 
the South on business, had been pressed into the rebel service. 
Tle concealed himself when the works were evacuated, and 
surrendered to the Federals, cautioning the first party which 
entered the fort against concealed torpedoes, The company 
moved with the army up the Peninsula on the 7th of May, 
received their new Sharp’s rifles on the 8th, and encamped 
at West Point on the 9th. 

They were frequently employed as skirmishers, but took 
part in no important action until the 27th of May, when, after 
a march of eighteen miles through a drizzling rain, they 
reached the scene of action, near Hanover Court House, a 
little after noon. In this battle they skirmished, were under 
deadly fire, aided in capturing a cannon, took some prisoners, 
and with other troops thoroughly repulsed the enemy, under 
General Branch, of North Carolina, who attacked the Federal 
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rear. The next day our forces buried a large number of the 
dead, and found that they had captured seven hundred and 
fifty prisoners. Corporal H. N. Richardson, of Company G, 
was wounded. Private B. D. Atwell, of Madison, a youth 
eighteen years of age, with Eli Vincent, pushing forward in 
the dense woods, found a chance to shoot from behind a tree, 
when, as Atwell was about to fire, he looked back and dis- 
covered three rebels capping their guns, with their backs 
toward him. Rushing close up to them, he resolutely ordered 
them to throw down their arms. They instantly obeyed, and 
turning around replied, “ We are your prisoners.” The trio 
consisted of a second lieutenant, an orderly sergeant, and a 
private. He shouldered their guns and marched them to the 
rear some two miles, to the provost guard. 

The next day they marched to camp at Gaines’ Mills, and 
during the month, the regiment being broken up into detach- 
ments, Companies G and C, commanded by Captain Drew, 
were sent to General Slocum’s division, and with that moved 
to Fair Oaks, and back to Mechanicsville. While here, their 
principal duty was to furnish details for pickets to scout along 
the line of advanced sentinels. In the battle of Mechanics- 
ville the sharp-shooters were engaged as skirmishers on the 
extreme right of the army, close to the Chickahominy swamp, 
but sustained only trifling loss. The next day they took part 
in the battle of Gaines’ Mills, Company G@ being among the 
last to cross the Chickahominy on the retreat, late at night, 
and on the 28th of June were exposed to artillery fire while 
protecting the pioneers in obstructing the road. In the after- 
noon of the 30th they were ordered forward, and took part in 
the battle of Charles City Cross Roads. Tere they suffered 
severely from a flank fire—cansed by the hasty retreat of a 
regiment in their front—but held their position, although run 
over by a retreating regiment, losing five killed and seven 
wounded and prisoners. It was here that their gallant Cap- 
tain Drew was killed; also Sergeants Joel Parker and James 
W. Staples, and Privates Lyman L. Thompson and George 
Lanning. ‘ 

“ PaRKER was the first man shot, being killed on the slope, 
while on his knees preparing to fire; having been shot through 
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the head. He was sergeant of the celebrated Badger Scouts, 
noted for the conspicuous part they enacted in the movements 
before Yorktown, prior to the evacuation of the place by the 
enemy. Ife was a brave and impulsive soldier, and a good 
marksman. 

“SrapLes was a soldier of excellent disposition and good 
judgment, and was unexcelled in true manly qualities, in his 
company. He was shot through the body. 

“Caprain Drew was shot immediately after Parker, and 
also through the head, He had just turned to look at Parker, 
after the latter had fallen, and while in the act of reloading : 
rifle which he had obtained from a sick man, and was using, 
receive the fatal bullet. In Captain Drew’s death, the com- 
pany and regiment sustained a great loss. Tle was a cool and 
brave-hearted man, and died fighting to the last, having rallied 
his command after the stampede of the troops in the front.” 
He was noted for Christian principle, kindness of leart, can- 
tion, but bravery in danger, and true patriotism. 

The company was afterward ordered back to the neighboring 
woods, where they continued doing good service. Vrivate 
Henry Lye, of Madison, captured several prisoners in the 
woods, among them a lieutenant colonel, and in dangerous 
circumstances admirably secured him. Early on the 1st 
of July they arrived at Turkey Bend, near which place in the 
afternoon and night, the battle of Malvern TIill was fought, 
in which the Sharp-shooters lost cousiderably in ces and 
wounded, among the latter, Lieutenant Colonel W. 3. W. 
Ripley. 

At Tarrison’s Landing General Salomon issued commissions 
as follows: Captain, Frank E. Marble, rice Drew, killed. First 
lieutenant, Charles F. Shepard, vice Marble, promoted. Second 
lieutenant, C. A, Stevens, vice Shepard, promoted to rank from 
July 4th, 1862. Sergeant Benson was then promoted to be 
first sergeant, and the other vacancies were afterward filled. 

On the 16th of July, Company G lost Sergeant Shepherd 
K. Melvin— greatly respected hy his comrades—who died in 
regimental hospital, of fever, the result of fatigue and exposure. 
Previous to the commencement of the “Seven Days,” he had 
been one of the heartiest members of the company. He was 
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the oldest of three brothers, one of whom, the youngest, died 
a few weeks previous, and the other, Oliver E. Melvin, being 
greatly reduced by sickness, was afterward discharged. A 
number of the sick were now hurried off northward, being 
greatly redueed, and who would no doubt, in a majority of 
cases, have died on the banks of the James, had not the 
change been made. 

On the 12th of August, the Major General commanding, 
McClellan, reviewed the troops, and on appearing before 
the handtfal of Sharp-shooters left of the detachments com- 
posed of the Wisconsin and Michigan companies, expressed 
much sorrow at their losses; their ranks being greatly thinned 
by the casualties of the battle-tield and sickness. Tiding close 
up to the detachment, he shook his head, and said to one of 
his aids: “It’s too bad, I know! but they're good, what’s lett 
of them!” 

On the 14th of August, proceeding hy way of Yorktown and 
Hampton, they reached Newport News, and embarking, landed 
at Aquia Creek on the 20th, and immediately went forward 
to Fredericksburg. They moved again on the 24th, and 
marching by way of Warrenton Junction and Catlett's Station, 
engaged in skirmishing near Manassas on the 29th, and took 
part in the battle of Bull Run, the 30th and 31st, as skir- 
mishers, during which nine of them were wounded. After 
the battle they fell back to Centreville, and arrived in the 
vicinity of Washington September 1st, camping near Fort 
Corcoran. September 12th, they left this camp with the fifth 
corps, passed through Boonsborongh on the 16th, and were 
present at the battle of Antietam, thongh they took no active 
part in it. On the 1%th they marched with their corps through 
Sharpsburg to Blackburn’s Ford, on the Potomac, and skir- 
mished with the rear guard of the rebels. The next morning, 
at the crossing and recrossing of the Federals, the Sharp- 
shooters were of great service in covering their movements, 
being posted in a dry canal, and were highly commended for 
their conduet on this oceasion. 

They remained at Sharpsburg, Maryland, until October 
30th, when they marched toward Harper’s Ferry, crossed the 
Potomac there on the 31st, and moving toward Warrenton, 
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arrived on the evening of the 2d of Novernber at Snicker’s 
Gap. 

Here they went out on picket duty, climbed the mountain, 
and notwithstanding the dangers of the ascent from slipping 
and rolling to the bottom, owing to the darkness that pre- 
vailed, they finally succeeded in getting safely to the summit, 
and were stationed for the night. The next day they Jett their 
elevated position, and descending to the foot, moved on to 
Warrenton, where General Burnside took command of the 
army. Leaving about the 12th of November, they arrived at 
Falmouth on the 28rd, and went into camp some two miles 
from town, where they remained until December the 11th, 
when they received sixty rounds of ammunition and marching 
orders. Their part in the battle of Fredericksburg is gronped 
with sketches of other Wisconsin troops, in the cighth 
chapter. 

On the last day of the year, they were near Ellis’ Ford, 
twenty miles west of Fredericksburg, aud there protected 
cavalry in crossing the river, crossed themselves and recrossed, 
skirmishing with the rebels and driving them some nine miles, 
and on the first day of the new year skirmished back to 
their old camp near Falmouth. After taking their part in the 
*Mnd Campaign,” under the direction of General Tooker, 
the second regiment of Sharp-shooters was united to the first, 
forming a brigade, and Colonel Berdan was appointed * Chief” 
They were the third lrigade of the third division, General 
Whipple, commander, and of the third army corps, commanded 
by General Sickles, 

An account of their services at the battle of Chancellorville 
is transferred to the description in the eighth chapter. But in 
that short campaign the Sharp-shooters had one battle alone 
—that of “The Cedars.” In their rapid and varied move- 
ments through woods and clearings, on the 2d of May, just 
after passing the Third Wisconsin, of the twelfth corps, they 
came upon a body of the enemy, aud fell into a hot engnge- 
ment, pushing back the rebels, capturing sixty in one squad, 
putting many more to a confused flight, and, finally, fitty Wis- 
consin and other troops capturing the Twenty-titth Georgia 
Regiment in a railroad cut. Private John Ross, a German, of 
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Milwaukee, made a spirited dash and captured a wealthy citi- 
zen of Fredericksburg, with his horse and buggy. But at night 
they found themselves cut off from the other Union forces, and 
fuiled to make connection with them until the hard fighting 
of the next day. And in that engagement about eighty of 
their number, acting as skirmishers, fell suddenly upon a body 
of the enemy in a thick wood, and in their eagerness charged 
upon them with untixed bayonets, compelling them to retire. 
Tt was afterward ascertained that this was the celebrated 
“Stonewall Brigade,” who boasted that they had never been 
driven before, 

On the 11th of June the third division was cousolidated with 
the first and second, the Sharp-shooters being assigned to the 
second brigade. They left Falmouth the same day with the 
army, crossing the Potomae at Edward’s Ferry, and proceed- 
ing by way of Point of Rocks, Frederick City, and Emmits- 
burg, arrived at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, on the evening of 
July Ist. 


CHAPTER XII. 


NINETEENTH AND TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY, 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO GETTYSBURG.— FORMATION OF THE NINE- 
TEENTU,— ROSTER,* GUARDING REREL PRISONERS, —MOVEMENT TO THE 
POTOMAC,— TO THE PENINSULA,—EXPERIENCE AT NORFOLK AND PORTS- 
MOUTH,—HEAVY MARCHING AND FATIGUE DUTY,—PERS0NAL INCIDENTS, 
— SICKNESS,—AT NEWPORT NEWS,—TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY,—- FOR- 
MATION,— GERMAN ELEMENT,—MOVEMENT TO WASHINGTON,—-IN GEN- 
ERAL SIGEL'S COMMAND,—-MARCH TO FREDERICKSBURG ,—Sattle of Chan- 
eeHlorville,— MOVEMENT TO GETTYSBURG. 


Tue Nineteenth and Twenty-sixth Wisconsin Infantry had 
each an early eastern history, though not a common or joint 
one. They were the ouly Wisconsin Regiments, between the 
Seventh and Thirty-sixth, that went to the Eastern Depart- 
ment. So much of their history is comprised in the earlier 
part of the war, that an account of each should be given here. 


NINETEENTH INFANTRY. 


The War Department commissioned Torace T. Sanders, a 
lawyer of Racine, as colonel, on the 11th of November, 1861, 
that he might raise and organize the Nineteenth Wisconsin 
Infantry. It was called an “ Independent” regiment, the 
colonel not having, as is usual, received his commission 
from the Governor of the State, although Governor Randall 
approved the appointment. Colonel Sanders was an old 
resident of Racine, a man of untiring energy, and undoubted 
courage, 
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The regiment rendezvonsed at Racine, and the men were 
mustered into the United States service as fast as enlisted. On 
December 31st, Alvin E. Bovay, a prominent lawyer of Ripon, 
was appointed major, and January 8th, 1862, Charles Whipple, 
a well-known steamboat captain, from Eau Claire, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant colonel. Many of both officers and men 
had already served in the army. 

By a general order from the War Department, on the 21st 
of February, all independent organizations, as such, were 
abolished, which placed this upon the same footing as other 
regiments from the State. On the 20th of April the regiment 
was ordered into Camp Randall, at Madison, to guard rebel 
prisoners, who had been sent from Fort Donelson, soon after 
its capture. Here the organization of the regiment and their 
muster into the United States service, were completed. The 
roster was as follows: 


Colonel—Horack T. Sanpers. 


Tae, Colomel—Charles Whipple. Surgeom—Peter Winter. 


Mojor—Alvin BE. Bovay. Ist As. Surqeon—H. C. Markham. 
Adjutant—Lorenzo Van Slyke. 2d As. Surg.—Lyndulph Nichols. 
Quortermaster—Prank Morton. Chaplain—Joseph H. Nichols. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Rollin M. Strong, Henry A. Tator. Alex, P. Ellingwood. 
B—Alhert A. York. Jonathan S. Patten. Wallace W. Gordon. 
C—Charles Case. Henry D. Nichols. W.R. V. Frisby. 
D—Samuel K. Vaughn. William HH. Spain. Edward O. Emmerson. 
N—Patrick Bennett. Charles D. Willard. S&S. C. Tuckerman. Jr. 
F—Martin Scherff. Wolf A. Kopps, William Spiegelberg. 
G—J. N. Stone. Henry W. Kingshury. Otto Puhlman. 
H—Albert Grant. John Wright. "Cromwell Laithe. 
I—Amasa 0. Rowley. Chipman A. Holley. Levi Welden, 
K—Henry Myers. Harmon Wentworth. Silas C. Seaman. 


While at Madison, the chaplain, in a sermon preached to the 
regiment, delivered an eloquent and touching tribute to the 
memory of the lamented Governor Harvey, then recently 
deceased. On the removal of the rebel prisoners to Chicago, 
the regiment was ordered to the Potomac, and left the State 
on the 2d of June. It passed through Chicago, amidst the 
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greatest applause from the citizens; their fine soldierly bear- 
ing and appearance commanding the admiration of all who 
saw them. The regiment numbered nine hundred and fifty 
men, though about one hundred were left behind at Camp 
Randall, to perform guard duty. Beiore leaving the State, 
they were armed with the Enfield rifle, were well equipped 
throughout, and had received their pay to May Ist. 

Upon their arrival at Washington, they were ordered into 
eamp near Fort Lyon, in Alexandria; but while marching 
through the streets, the order was countermanded, and they 
were directed to embark on transports, and report to General 
Dix, at Fortress Monroe. General Dix ordered them to land 
and march to Hampton, three miles distant, where they 
remained, duing picket duty, for two weeks, when ecight com- 
panies were ordered to move, with all haste, to Yorktown, 
and report to General Keyes. [t was supposed that the rebels 
were about to attempt the recapture of that place. But no 
demonstration being made against the town, after two weeks 
they returned to Fortress Monroe. Soon after their return 
they were directed to report to General Viele, at Norfolk, 
where they remained in the performance of garrison and out- 
post duty, from July Ist, 1862, to April 14th of the next year, 
except three companies, who were detached to serve as provost 
guard at Portsmouth. This regiment performed more of 
this species of service, perhaps, than any other Wisconsin 
troops. While engaged thus, the men became impatient 
because they were so long kept back from the field, yet they 
performed their duties with unusual fidelity. Early in Septem- 
ber, 1862, Colonel Sanders returned to Wisconsin for recruits, 
when Major General Dix, addressing Gevernor Salomon by 
letter, made honorable mention both of the colonel aud the 
regiment. Tle termed the former a devoted and efficient 
officer, and said that the conduet of the whole regiment was 
creditable both to themselves and their State. Three hundred 
recruits were asked for. At this time the health of the men 
was excellent. Colonel Sanders did everything that was 
possible to secure the comfort and health of the men, as his 
subordinate officers at the time testified. But on the 24th 
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of September, Assistant Surgeon T. J. Linton died at Ports- 
mouth. 

While at Norfolk, the members of Company H formed a 
mutual relief association to assist each other when sick, and 
to send home the bodies of their comrades who should die. 
The members of this company were especially mindful of 
their families at home, having allotted an aggregate of five 
hundred and thirty-nine dollars per month of their wages to 
be drawn by their friends in Wisconsin. 

New Year’s Day of 1863 was observed in Norfollx very 
spiritedly. The negroes had a large procession in honor of 
their new-born independence, An outbreak was seriously 
feared. Extra guards were posted, and Colonel Sanders was 
intrusted with the duty of preserving order and quelling the 
first symptoms of a disturbance, which never occurred. Dur- 
ing the day, the Nineteenth, with full ranks, called on General 
Viele, under whose command they had served eight months. 
Having formed a line in front of his house, the music of the 
hand br ought him before them, and in an appropriate address 
he comp limented them thus: “Trusted with important duties 
and responsibilities, you have not in one instance failed to 
fulfill them. Stationed among those who have felt little kind- 
ness toward you, you have daily exhibited a noble forbearance. 
When no courtesy was shown yon, you have not failed mag- 
nanimously to show pity toward the many misguided people 
whom the enemy have left here unprotected, and who have 
made petty efforts to annoy you.” 

The regiment became a favorite with the law and order 
portion of the citizens at Norfolk. By their gentlemanly con- 
duct and quiet deportment they commanded the respect even 
of those who hated them, The following is from the Norfolk 
Union, where the regiment was on duty. 

“We do not wish to detract from, or in any respect call in 
question the claim to the brave, moral, and high-toned qualities 
of the people of the good old State of Connectieut, so renowned 
in all that gives dignity to a christianized civilization of the 
highest order; but we think a part of the great North-West 
will be entitled to be known as the Connecticut of the West in 
this respect; and we are led to these remarks by the exem- 
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plary conduct and quiet bearing of the Wisconsin regiment 
now stationed here under command of its gallant leader, Col- 
onel Sanders.” Colonel Sanders was at this time President 
of the Military Commission, and Provost Judge. 

On the 14th of April, 1863, this regiment “reecived orders 
to march without tents to Suffoll, to reinforce that place, as 
an attack was expected from Longstreet’s corps. They marched 
at ten o’clock in the evening, reached Suffolk at ‘midnight, 
went two miles farther, through a heavy rain and intense 
darkness, to the camp of the Twenty-first Connecticut, where 
about half of the men obtained shelter among the friendly 
soldiers of that regiment, and the other half suffered exposure 
to the cold and drenching rain until morning. They now 
had six hundred men for duty. At five in the evening 
an order was received to march to Jericho Creek, where they 
pitched their tents, which had now been brought forward. At 
midnight they were ordered out under arms, and four com- 
panies were directed to march. It was very dark, the roads 
were bad, and it rained in torrents. The party proceeded 
seven miles, foundering along through the mud as best they 
could, wading swollen creeks, where one man came near drown- 
ing, and immediately entered on picket duty when they arrived 
at their destination. One night they spent in the rifle pits on 
the Nansemond River. Another night one hundred and sixty 
men, in nine hours, built a corduroy road three hundred yards 
long over a deep marsh, and a rough bridge over a creck ten 
yards in width, carrying the timber and rails for them on their 
shoulders from half to three-fourths of a mile. At one time 
half {heir number, while exposed toa cold rain, had neither 
reat nor refreshment for thirty-six hours. On one night they 
pitched tents in obedience to orders, and in an hour, by order, 
struck tents and prepared to march; then, in obedience to new 
orders, pitched tents again—-two companies being posted as 
pickets—and at ten ovelock the same night set out on a six miles’ 
march through deep mud; that accomplished, rested two hours, 
chiefly in the mud, and then at three o’elock in the morning 
went into line of battle. That done, they stacked arms, and 
at daylight engaged in building an earth-work, named ‘ Fort 
Wisconsin,” where they labored until noon of the next day. 
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Soon after one hundred and fifty men were reported sick; sur- 
geons had resigned; no field oflicer was with the regiment 
except Colonel Sanders; three line officers were detached from 
service, and four others were sick, This recital of their ser- 
vices is important, on account of the publication of an order 
by the General commanding, in which the regiment was 
relieved from duty on the line of river defenees and ordered 
to its camp in Suffolk, the order accusing the men of grum- 
bling, and reciting that they were sent away because the 
General did not want the rest of the troops to become affected 
by such childish behavior, The order was given, doubtless, 
in a moment of petulance, without knowledge of the facts, 
Colonel Samuel K. Vanghan, who was with the regiment 
during its whole period of service, having risen, step by step, 
from a second lieutenant in the Second Wisconsin Infantry to 
the coloneley of this regiment, relates that when the regiment 
was on the Nansemond, below Suffolk, they were much 
annoyed by sharp-shooters concealed in the tall grass on the 
opposite side of the river, which was thirty rods wide, and that 
Ephraim Haines and another soldier volunteered to swim 
across and set fire to the grass, carrying matches over in their 
teeth. This daring exploit they performed, and returned in 
safety, although made the target of thirty rifles as they 
recrossed, Tlaines fell by a rebel bullet in July, 1864, before 
Petersburg, and lies buried near the Appomattox. 

In May, 1863, Lieutenant Colonel Whipple was appointed 
to take command of the gun-hoat “General Jesup.” Tle 
selected Lieutenant Charles D. Williams, of Company F, for 
his mate, and chose a full crew from the regiment. The boat 
was armed with two thirty-two pound Parrotts and two twelve- 
pound Napoleons, The colonel, With his Wisconsin crew, did 
excellent service during the year up the James, the York and 
its tributaries, and in the sounds of North Carolina. In one 
action they received eleven shots through the boat. In the 
autumn Colonel Whipple was compelled by ill health to quit 
his post, and was discharged from the service, Lieutenant 
Williams being appointed to succeed him in the command of 
the boat, proved himself a competent and reliable officer in 
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that capacity, capturing a rebel steamer soon after his promo- 
tion, on the York River, near West Point. 

A movement being againyon foot for an advance to Rich- 
mond, on the 17th of June the regiment left Suffolk, and 
marched to the scene of their former duties at Norfolk. Tlere 
they embarked and sailed to Yorktown, where they debarked 
on the following day, and went into camp half a mile from the 
fortifications. On the 25th they again embarked, and pro- 
ceeded up the river to West Point, but soon returned to York- 
town, where, about the middle of August, ninety per cent. of 
their number were sick with fevers, and the regiment was 
removed to Newport News. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY.* 


When, in the month of Angust, 1862, the exigencies of the 
nation necessitated the President to call for “300,000 more,” 
in addition to the 300,000 men then being recruited for the 
armies of the United States, it was resolved to raise another 
regiment from the German population of this State. W. TT. 
Jacobs, Esquire, of Milwaukee, was intrusced with the task, 
and appointed colonel. By his energy and ability, and the 
ready aid which the patriotie zeal of our German fellow 
citizens everywhere afforded him, a full regiment was re- 
eruited in about two weeks’ tine, and organized as the Twenty- 
sixth Wisconsin Infantry. Excepting Company G, which 
consisted in part of native Americans, the whole regiment was 
composed of men of German birth, or, at least, German parent- 
age. It rendezyoused at Camp Sigel, Milwaukee, and was 
there mustered into the service of the United States the 17th 
of September. 


Colonel —— Wriutiam H. Jacors. 


Theut, Colonel —Charles Lehman. Surgeon—F rancis Muehbschmann, 
Mojor— Philip Horwitz. Ist As. Surgeon —S. Vandervaart, 
Adjutant— Jacob Sclilosser. dt As, Surgeom—T heodore Fricke. 
Quartermaster —F, W. Hundansen. Chapla‘n— William Vette. 


* The narrative of the Twenty-sixth contained in this chapter is in nearly the 
exact language of Brevet Brigadier General Winkler, Its excellence, and his Tela 
tion to the regiment—as first a Captain, aud then its Major, Lieutenant Colonel, 
and Colonel — will cause every reader to feel that it should not be displaced by 


auy other narrative, nor sufler any interpolations. 
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Captains. First Tieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 


A—William George. August F’, Mueller. 
B—Fred. C. Winkler. Francis Lackner. Charles H. Doerflinger. 
C—John P. Seeman. William John Fuchs. Bernhard Domschke. 


D—Angust Ligowsky. August Schueler. Herman Furstenberg. 
E—Anton Kettles. Charles W. Neukirch.John F’. Hogan. 
F—Henry Baetz. Charles Pizzala. Albert Wallber. 
G— . Julius Meisswinkel. 
H—Hans Boebel. Joseph Wedig. “Charles Vocke. 

1— William Smith. Henry C. Berninger. John Orth. 

K—Louis Pelosi. Edward Karl. 


On the 6th of October the regiment left the State about 
1,000 strong, and went to Washington, marched thence to 
Fairfax Court Touse, and there joined the eleventh army corps, 
Major General Sigel commanding. A short time was here 
allowed for drilling and preparation for active campaigning, 
which was diligently improved. The regiment was assigned 
to the second brigade of the third division of the eleventh 
corps. A forward movement was in progress. MeClellan’s 
main army was on the march from the vicinity of Martinsburg 
toward the Rappahannock, and the eleventh corps was to push 
forward on the Manassas Gap Railroad, to establish a tem- 
porary depot of supplies at Gainesville. At daybreak of the 
2d of November, the regiment started, rested that night on the 
far-famed field of Bull Ban, and oceupied Thoroughfare Gap 
the afternoon of the next Sax: The railroad was soon in work- 
ing order. On the 7th the regiment advaneed to New Balti- 
more, and on the 9th went to Gainesville, now the main depot 
of supplies for the army of the Potomac. Here diligent drill- 
ing again occupied the time till the 18th, when Gainesville 
was abandoned. The eleventh corps fell back to its old 
position. The Twenty-sixth was left at Centreville. 

Early in December preparations for further operations be- 
came munifest, and on the 9th of that month the regiment was 
on the march again, The weather was the most inclement, 
the mud such as only Virginia roads ean show, and membera 
of the regiment think that in all their after experience, they 
have hardly known a more toilsome mareh than that from 
Centreville to Falmouth, where the regiment arrived late in 
the evening of the 14th, just as General Burnside was with- 
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drawing his troops from the south side of the Rappahannock, 
after the unsuccessful assault upon the rebels on the heights 
of Fredericksburg. Active operations having been checked, the 
eleventh corps was sent to the vicinity of Stafford Court TIouse, 
and the regiment there went into camp. Toward the middle 
of January active operations were again inaugurated, and on 
the 19th the eleventh corps left its encampment. The Twenty- 
sixth was left as rear guard, and for several days and nights 
had to picket the entire line lately picketed by the corps. A 
heavy rain set in just as this movernment commenced, and con- 
tinued for many days withont intermission, and was followed 
by a heavy fall of snow. Tlaving been relieved by the arrival 
of the twelfth corps, the regiment marched to Beriah Church, 
and there rejoined its proper brigade. The weather here put 
a stop to campaigning, and preparations were at once made to 
secure the comforts of winter quarters. But the snug huts of 
log, with their chimneys of clay, were only just completed 
when orders to return to Stafford Court House were received, 
and the regiment returned to within a mile of that place, the 
4th of February. A new comfortable camp was soon con- 
structed, and here a rest of several mouths was enjoyed, during 
which the regiment acquired a high proficiency in drill and 
general military bearing and instruction, With the month 
of April came the most energetic and thorough preparation 
for active campaigning. The sick, all who were not able to 
march, were sent away. Surplus baggage, which included all 
kinds of property, all the hundred little luxuries which had 
made up the comforts of the last two months, everything 
which was not easily portable with what was then considered 
the most limited allowance of transportation, was sent to the 
rear. Wagons were not intended to accompany the army to 
the south side of thé Rappahannock for the time. Pack mules 
were got ready to carry the ammunition. Every soldier was 
to carry eight days’ provisions, besides his sixty rounds, and 
all his clothing and his bedding. Thus the army fairly 
stripped itself for the coming fight. 

On the 27th of April the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin broke 
camp; at midnight, the 28th, it crossed the Rappahannock at 
Kelley’s Ford; the evening of the 29th, reached the Rapidan 
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at Germania Ford, where a crossing was effected that night; 
and by hard marches a spot called Locust Grove, a few miles 
west of Chancellorville, was reached by Thursday afternoon, 
the 30th of April. And soon couriers came—their counte- 
nances beaming with joy—and scattered about printed copies of 
a congratulatory order from the Commander-in-Chief—of that 
extravagant note of exultation which confidently asserted that 
“the enemy must ignominiously fly or attack us on our own 
chosen ground, where certain destruction awaits him.” There 
were those, doubtless, who deemed this premature, and judged 
that unless the strongest positions were selected, and the flanks 
made secure, and all the necessary and ordinary precantions 
taken to resist the attack which migit come, the victory deemed 
certain might still elude us. But many—and among them, it 
is to be feared, some in high command—were impressed with 
the spirit of the dispatch, and could not but implicitly believe 
that “the enemy must fly.” The corps was put in position 
along the Fredericksburg pike, facing south. The line of 
battle was along the read. The brigade on the extreme right, 
with two small regiments in the first and two in the second 
line, retired from the road at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. One section of artillery assisted this brigade. This 
was the extreme right of the army. The third division was in 
the centre of the corps, and the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin about 
a quarter of a mile from the extreme right. All day Friday, 
May 1st, the utmost quiet prevailed, Only toward evening a 
hostile piece of artillery opened fire nearly opposite the centre 
of the eleventh corps, and evidently desired to elicit an 
answer, so as to ascertain the position of the Union army. No 
answer was given, and soon all was lnshed into silence again. 
During the night some work was done to strengthen our front; 
a light rifle pit was thrown up, and a wood road leading 
toward the place from which the rebel gun had opened was 
barricaded by slashing timber. The next day opened and the 
same calm continued. Reports spread, and they seemed trace- 
able to high quarters, that the enemy was retreating, A slow 
artillery fire opened from the Union side, some way to the left 
of the eleventh corps, It was said to be General. Sickles, in 
pursuit of the “flying foe.” Indeed, “ the retreating column” 
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of the rebels was in sight! About two miles in front (south) 
of our line there was a road nearly parallel to Fredericksburg 
pike, and there a wagon train could be seen going west. 
Meanwhile, an officer of artillery, of the eleventh corps, and 
his orderly, who had ridden some distance to the rear toward 
the river, found themselves set upon by a body of rebel cavalry 
and pursued with great vigor close up to our troops, It was 
reported to the corps commanders, About the middle of the 
afternoon each of the two pieces of artillery which guarded 
the right flank was discharged. Those who served them in- 
sisted that they saw builies of troops marching by. But it was 
decided that it was only a few rebel scouts, and the artillery 
was directed to reserve its fire for a more worthy fue. The 
original line of battle remained undisturbed this day, exeept 
that a few regiments of the third division (whic! occupied the 
centre of the corps) were marched perpendicularly to the rear, 
and there posted on some hills fieing west, aud that one bri- 
gade, which constituted the larger part of the secund division, 
was taken out of the line entirely, and sent to aid General 
Sickles to harass “the enemy’s flight.” Among the former 
was the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin, It was posted on a ridge in 
an open field, about a quarter of a mile from the road, with 
the One Hundred and Nineteenth New York on its left. and 
its right wholly uncovered. With the exceptions neted, all 
was quict. It was perhaps five o’clock in the afternoon, when 
a crash of artillery at the extreme right flank was heard, There 
was nothing of the slow skirmishing which generally opens a 
battle, Sharp volleys feom right and rear upon Von Gilsa’s 
brigade (the extreme right) were the first warnings of that 
terrific onset, and volley succeeded volley as the strong, well- 
organized columns of the enemy pressed forward. Of 
course, this brigade was broken, and it seattered at once to the 
woods in rear, The loose teams of the artillery aud several 
with caissons attached, came dashing from the right along the 
road where our troops were formed, and created no little con- 
fusion. The other brigade of the first division, and the first 
brigade of the third, were also at once struck in flank and 
rear; partial changes of front were eifected, and there were 
many fierce conflicts of longer and shorter duration, but they 
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could do nothing more than check the enemy. Retreat was 
inevitable. It was effected with very little loss of materiel, 
except knapsacks and blankets, and the enemy suffered very 
severely; but as large portions of our line were rolled up, there 
was necessarily a great deal of disorganization and confusion. 
Another column of the enemy had passed still further to the 
rear of the right of the corps, and struck the position held by 
the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin almost at the same time that the 
attack commenecd on the first division. Tlere, too, there was 
no skirmishing. A sudden volley fairly overwhelmed the 
skirmish line in front of the regiment. Captain Pizzala, who 
commanded it, was instantly killed. The reserves fired a 
volley and retreated on the battalion, which was instantly 
engaged in the fierveat of struggles. 

And here those two regiments—the One Hundred and Nine- 
teenth New York, and the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin—both 
under fire for the first time, standing alone on a bare hill-top, 
attacked by largely snperior numbers, who had the adyantage 
of a screening forest, stood and fought unflinchingly until the 
enemy had largely doubled round their flanks, both rizht and 
left, when the twice repeated order of the brigade commander 
to march in retreat was reluctantly obeyed. The retreat was 
continued to the main position of the army, near the Chan- 
eellor House, which was held in great strength, by artillery 
and infantry. It was dark hy the time the troops arrived 
there, and the advance of the enemy was stopped for that 
night. Everywhere, as the troops of the eleventh corps came 
in, they were violently assailed by the most abusive impre- 
cations. Correspondents of the press were loud and clam- 
orous in charging the disaster of the day on the “ cowardly 
Dutch,” the “flying Dutth.” Many of those who had met the 
enemy for the first time did not know but the charge was true; 
they did not know but that they had retired without reason, 
but that they should have remained to dic. Amone these 
were oflicers who have subsequently gained large experience 
in war, who have participated in subsequent battles, both 
offensive and defensive, in sieges and campaigns, and they 
assure us that never in their experience were troops, on any 
other occasion, placed in so abnormal a position, aud that the 
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best troops in our armies would in the same position, and 
under the same attack, have been broken and routed no less 
effectually than was the eleventh corps on the 2d of May, 
1863. The twentieth corps of Sherman’s army, which con- 
tained what was left of the old eleventh and twelfth corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, on its home march after the con- 
quest of peace, passed over the field of Chancellorville and 
halted there for the night on the afternoon of the Lith day ot 
May, 1865. A party of officers rode over the field. Some of 
them were able to point out the position of every regiment, 
and every field piece of the eleventh corps, on the 2d of May, 
1863; and officers then in the twelfth corps—among them 
Brevet Brigadier General William Coggswell, colonel of the 
Second Massachusetts Infantry—who had subsequently attained 
high rank and wide reputation, frankly acknowledged, that 
while they had at the time shared the common sentiments 
and feelings against the eleventh corps, they were now fully 
convinced that the position was utterly untenable, and an 
attack upon its rear and flank must prove disastrous, and 
would leave us no alternative but instantaneous retreat. It is 
possible that some regiments gaye way more readily than 
others, but upon the whole, the eleventh corps accomplished 
all that could be done, and had every man been a hero the 
general resul( would have been the same. Let any impartial 
soldier examine the position and he will come to the same 
conclusion. Aside from the weakness of the position, it must 
be remembered that the rebel attack was much in the nature 
of asurprise. All warnings of the coming danger had heen 
disregarded with an apathy which infatuation only can account 
for. 

At break of day the next morning the eleventh corps was on 
the way to the left of the army, where it took position. The 
Twenty-sixth Wisconsin was ie on the extreme left, its 
lett flank resting on the river. A spirited skirmish was kept 
up through the day and the ensuing night. The next morning 
the regiment was moved halfa mile to the right, and there 
remained till about three o'clock on the morning of the 6th 
of May, when, the army being on the retreat, it marched to 
United States Ford, crossed the river, and by a long and difli- 
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cult march returned to its camp, near Stafford Court Tlouse, 
the same day. The losses of the regiment in this battle were 
thirty-seven killed, one lmndred and seventeen wounded, 
tweuty taken prisoners, and three missing. 

New camps were soon selected, and daily drills and camp 
duties again occupied the soldiers’ time. On the 12th of June 
very sudden marching orders were received. Within an hour’s 
time the regiment was on the road for Hartwood Church, 
where the night was passed. Lieutenant Colonel Babel was 
now in command, Colonel Jacobs not having returned from a 
leave of absence. On the 13th the march was continued to 
Catlett’s Station, and on the 14th to Centreville, where a two 
days’ rest was enjoyed. On the 17th a very long and fatiguing 
march, almost due north, in the most trying heat and dust, 
brouglit the regiment to Goose Creek, about five miles from 
Edwards’ Ferry, on the Potomac. Here a halt was made till 
the 25th, when, starting at four o’clock in the morning, the 
Potomae was crossed at Edwards’ Ferry, and the day’s march 
extended to Jeffersonville, Maryland, and the next day’s to 
Middletown, On the 28th Frederick was reached, and Emmets- 
burg on the 20th, where the 30th was passed. 


The wounded of the Twenty-sixth Regiment, in the battle of Chancellorville, 
are given below, The list of the dead is given at the close of the regiment's history. 


Twenty-Sixta Reeient. Compony A—Private Gotthold Jaening. Company 
B—Privates Fred. Liebold, Wm. Lauer, Henry Finke, August Moldeuhaner and 
Ang. Sehasse. Comprmy C—Lis, Robert Miller and Henry Ranth. Corps. Henrich 
Urich and L. Schuly, Privates Jaco) Mulhel. .ioha Beres, John Saner, Lewis Manz, 
Andreas Sprengling, P, Weber, Dominuijyne Weiss and Carl Muller. Company D— 
Corp, John Mower, Privates Henrich llsner. P. Lersch, Nicolaus Rausmunere and 
Adam Vreling. Company £—Privates Carl Beinnel, Joho Brown, Anton Ewins, 
Henry Flaummary, Friedrick Hansen, August Luedtke, John Ostertag, Wm. Rosen- 
thal, August Steugel. Heinrich Wagner and Jolin Waskoweiz, Company -—2d Lt, 
Adolph Cordier, Corp, Dank Taube, Privates Goturied Arndt, Joheph Braumeister, 
Christo! Burkhardt, Angast Donath, Wm. Hootling, Mrngt Taclling, Jos, Joachim- 
stahl, Aug. Koinke, Wilhelm Utke and Wenzel Jours, Company G— Corp. An- 
drew J. Fullerton, Privates Heury Bleuker, Win. Salter, Peter Dellenbach, Fred. 
Distler, George H. Emmett, Jacoh Knobel, Johan Maier, Peter Ripplinger, Frita 
Schavffer, Mathias Stroupp, Peter Ulweliny, Mathias Zacwer and Martin Abbot. 
Company J/—Sergt. Christian Marsch, Privates Wm. Anhult, Barbieu Guiseppe, 
Erasmus Boll, Chas, Grasse, Friederich Imig, Michael Wagner aud Philip J. Zim- 
merman, Comprny J— Privates Christian Crusius, Jolin Koegs, Carl Beckman, 
Gustar Braun, Peter Dwarschack, Henry A. Fisher, Jobu Graff, Charles Jacobi, 
Clemeus Kamschatte, Warlow Lustofke, Wm. Lehmann, Chaney Leky and Wm. 
Baetz, Company K—Lts. C. Doertlinger and Henry Grere, Sergts, F. I’. Koerner 
and Friedrich Mann,—v6, 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF GETTYSBURG. 


THE IRON BRIGADE, THIRD, PIPVTH, AND TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY, 
AND BERDAN SHARP-SHOOTERS, COMPANY G.—MOVEMENT TOWARD 


MARYLAND,--CHANGE OF COMMANDERS,—THR REBEL RAID INTO PENN- 
8YLVANIA,—CONCENTRATION AT GETTYSBURG,—BATTLES OF THE FIRST, 
SECOND, AND THIRD OF JULY,—THE SERVICKES OF WISCONSIN TROOPS,— 
THE DEAD AND WOUNDED. 


Tue Federal attempt to destroy the enemy or drive. him 
from his position on the south side of the Rappahannock, near 
Fredericksburg, had failed. General Lee did not venture to 
attack the Federals in their position on the north bank of that 
river, but he decided to draw our forces from their encamp- 
ment, and, taking the lead in the summer campaign of 1863, 
frustrate the plans of our generals, whatever they might be. 
Accordingly, on the 3rd of June, he began to move his army 
toward the Upper Rappahannock. This obliged General 
Tlooker to follow up the Potomac toward Washington, and to 
Manassas, the old field of conflict, where it was supposed a 
third battle might oceur. General Lee found no good oppor- 
tunity to make an attack on the Unionists or on Washington, 
but made some gpirited movements about Culpepper and 
Thoroughfare Gap, in order to conceal the march of General 
Ewell and his corps through the Shenandoah Valley toward 
Harper’s Ferry. June 12th, General Milroy, holding Win- 
chester, was attacked by Early and Johnson, and after another 
battle at that place—the fourth in order—a large part of his 
forces were captured in a retreat, and on Sunday, the 14th, 
General Tyler was attacked and driven from Martinsburg, 
escaping with only a portion of his forces to the Potomac. In 
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these two engagements General Lee claimed to have taken more 
than 4,000 prisoners, 29 pieces of artillery, 270 wagons and 
ambulances, 400 horses, and a large amount of military stores, 
But the enemy met with a fortunate check in the attack made on 
the advance of Stuart’s cavalry, under Rousseau, hy the Fed- 
eral cavalry, under Kilpatrick, June 18th, at Aldie, on the 
road to Ashby’s Gap. A hard fought battle of hours ensued, 
in which the Unionists were victorious. This prevented many 
harassing movernents of the rebels on Hooker's flank and rear 
while the two armies were pressing forward, and secured for 
General Hooker some Confederate correspondence, which 
showed that Pennsylvania was to be invaded. 

The dangers from that threatened invasion now became so 
great that President Lincoln called for 190,000 six months’ 
troops from Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Western Vir- 
ginia, and 20,000 from New York. On Sunday, the 21st, the 
advance of General Ewell’s corps seized the fords of the 
Potomac between Huarper’s Ferry and Williamsport, and 
thence began to pour into Maryland and Pennsylvania. Gen- 
eral Lee and other Confederates followed, aud proceeded to 
Chambersburg, York, und other places not before reached by 
the enemy. They made large demands of the citizens for money 
aud supplies, offering Confederate paper in return, and demand- 
ing therefor receipts for payment, but generally with no 
eeremouy taking whatever they found which they wanted— 
horses, cattle, and stores of al] kinds in immense quantities. 
Generals Rhodes and Johnson went to the vicinity of Carlisle 
and Harrisburg, and the rebel cavalry, under Colonel White, 
advanced to the Susquehanna. It was a week of terror and 
gloom at the North. Treason at the oe of a mighty army 
was let loose upon the land. Whither would she go? What 
would she do? Could she be restrained 7 

Some complaint bas been made that the movement of the 
army under General Tlooker was not so orderly and indicative 
of success as the case required, As Lee’s plan to invade Mary- 
land became known, General Hooker urged upon the anthon: 
ties at Washington that the best way to defend that city and 
Baltimore was ito meet and repulse the rebel forces, and that 
to that end he needed more troops. He desired to detach 
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from THarper’s Ferry 10,000 soldiers, under General French, 
and put them into active service against the enemy. General 
Malleck, at Washington, opposed that measure, and did not 
leave General ITlooker to an independent management of the 
army he commanded, whereupon General Hooker asked to be 
relieved from his position, The rank and file of the army had 
high confidence in him asa leader. A portion of the officers 
had not; whether because General McClellan was the favorite 
of some, or because General Talleck was unfriendly to Gen- 
eral Hooker, or because they did not perceive in him the 
ability to command so large an army, or because of all these 
reasons combined, it does not positively appear. 

General Hooker reached Frederick, Maryland, on the 27th 
of June, and on that day was ordered to transfer his com- 
mand to Major General Meade, who was in command of the 
fifth corps, and report at Bultimore, The change greatly 
surprised General Meade, the army and the country. General 
Hooker’s departure from the army was affecting to all. 

After General Meade took command, the foree at Harper’s 
Ferry was transferred to the main army, as General Hooker 
had desired; and General Couch, and the force at his com- 
mand were also assigned to him, and the general movement 
of the Federals to oppose the enemy was continued according 
to the plan of General Hooker. 

General Lee now began to concentrate on Gettysburg, 
marching toward the east and south. General Meade was 
moving northward, but turned toward the enemy and Gettys- 
burg. Gettysburg is the seat of Adams County, Pennsylvania, 
situated at the head waters of the Monocacy, and forty miles 
north of Frederick, Maryland, with a population of about 
8,000. It has the Blue Ridge on the west, and the Catoctin 
range of mountains on the south, with sloping hills nearer the 
town. Seven roads meet there, and on these the two great 
menacing armies were now advancing toward a common 
centre. Purposes must soon change, or there will be # terrible 
shock. 

General Pleasanton had informed General Meade that from 
his knowledge of the country, derived in the Antietam cam- 
paign, he was confident that there was but one place to fight 
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the enemy, and that was Gettysburg. General Pleasanton, 
with that view, on the 29th of June sent forward the cavalry 
division under General Buford to occupy that town, with instrue- 
tions to hold the place to the last extremity, until the army could 
arrive there. It appears, however, from the report of the Con- 

ressional “Joint Committee on the Conduct of the War,” 
that General Meade decided on making a stand on Pipe Creek, 
between Middleburg and Manchester, aud was making arrange- 
ments to that end so late as the afternoon of the Ist of July, 
when his plan was necessarily changed by the fact that the 
contest had already commenced at Gettysburg. At lalftpast 
nine o'clock of the morning of July lst, General Butord was 
fiercely attacked by the enemy’s cavalry. He drove them 
back, but soon met the rebel infantry, and was compelled to 
fall back for the assistance of the Federal infantry. General 
Reynolds, who had deeply felt the importance of an early 
attack upon the enemy in order to keep him from Gettysburg, 
was near by in command of the first and eleventh corps, The 
first corps was his own command, but while he led the whole 
right wing of the army, General Doubleday took his place as 
corps commander. The first corps was advanced to Seminary 
Ridge, a half mile west of Gettysburg, aud before they could 
foym their line they became engaged with the Confederates. 
General Wadsworth had command of the Ist division, and 
was posted with three regiments at the right ot the line, while 
General Reynolds himself went to the left, near a piece of 
woods, taking General Cuatler’s brigade, which belonged tc 
Wadsworth’s division. At the first rebel volley from the 
woods the brave and able General Reynolds was mortally 
wounded, But General Wadsworth continued to contend with 
the enemy, and held his ground for two hours alone before 
the other divisions of the first corps came to his relief. Gen- 
eral Doubleday reached him, however, in a half hour, and he, 
as an eye-witness, reports as follows: “The /ron Brigade charged 
with great gallantry; rushed into the woods, and on the left 
and somewhat on the right of the woods, and drove the enemy 
before them into a little ravine called Willoughby’s Run; 
there they captured a large number of prisoners, with general 
officers. They formed on the high ground on the other side 
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of the Run. This was being accomplished as I rode up. I 
sent word to them that this movement had carried them too 
far to the front, and they must fall back on a line with Cutler’s 
brigade. They had got several hundred yards beyond that. 
* * * Tn the mean time Cutler’s brigade had been ordered 
back by General Wadsworth. Its right flank had been turned, 
and the battery attacked, and it was ordered back to Seminary 
Ridge. * * * T found the enemy massing themselves in 
front of Cutler. I had kept one regiment—the Sixth Wiscon- 
sin—as a reserve. I ordered it to attack on the flank of the 
enemy as he formed, if he formed in front of Cutler, That 
regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel Dawes, together with the 
Fourteenth Brooklyn, under Colonel Fowler, and the Ninety- 
fifth New York, under Colonel Biddle, made a most gallant 
charge, and surrounded the enemy, who had rushed into the 
railroad cut, aud after a short but desperate conflict we cap- 
tured two rebel regiments, with their battle-flags. The remain- 
der of the enemy retreated to their first position.” Among 
the prisoners was Brigadier General Archer, and the two regi- 
ments captured belonged to the celebrated “ Davis Brigade.” 
The enemy seemed thoroughly repulsed. 

Thus did the three regiments of the Iron Brigade distinguish 
themselves early in the first day’s battle, and the result of that 
rebuff to the enemy may have even decided the fate of our 
army on the two subsequent days. Just as this victory had 
been won, the remaining divisions of the first corps came up, 
and soon after, the cleventh corps, General Howard in com- 
mand. (seneral Buford had by that time ascertained that the 
rebels they had been fighting were General A. P. Hill’s corps 
of 30,000 or 35,000, while the Federals opposing them were 
only about $200, 

Tt being now reported that General Ewell’s corps was coming 
down from York at the north-east, General Howard formed 
the eleventh corps on the right of the first, at the north of 
Gettysburg, to meet them, General Howard being the senior 
officer, took command of the whole field, General Reynolds 
haying fallen, and General Schurz took command of the 
eleventh corps in Howard’s place. General Hill’s forees now 
made a terrible onset against our first corps, and General 
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Ewell’s, led by Rhodes and Early, came with great fury against 
the eleventh corps. The enemy so much outnumbered our 
men that they had a great advantage, bearing down upon us 
in double and triple lines, with battalions of reserves, over- 
lapping both our wings, and driving into a serious gap 
between our two corps. To that gap General Doubleday sent 
Baxter’s brigade, of Robinson’s division, and finally his last 
reserve brigade. These troops successfully met the enemy, 
capturing one thousand of their men and several of their 
battle-flags, but the division of the eleventh corps that joined 
them on their right unfortunately gave way, and that exposed 
their flank and rear so much that the enemy “folded their 
lines” around the right wing of the first corps. Soon, toward 
the left of that corps, fresh rebels, under General Till, came 
swarming up where the Tron Brigade and other troops had 
been fighting for nearly six hours—from ten till four—and 
it seerned almost madness to withstand them any longer. 
They had made charge after charge with the bayonet, repulsing 
their opponents, capturing many, and, receiving little reinforce- 
ments themselves, how could they longer contend against 
enemies who vastly outnumbered them and received reinforce- 
ments almost without limit? Finally they fell back, but only 
one or two hundred yards at first, and then turning about, 
fought the cnemy again until they were nearly surrounded, 
when they retreated a second space and fought, and having 
repeated that process six times they escaped. At the same 
time the troops on the right of the eleventh corps, who had 
bravely held out through a long engagement, began to retreat, 
which induced some confusion among the troops as they poured 
through the town to Cemetery Hill, a mile and a half from 
their first position, where they reformed their lines, and where 
the desperate battle of the next day was destined to take place, 

The rebels did not pursue, they had suffered too much for 
that; they felt the necessity of a further concentration of their 
forces; and thus this first day’s battle put a check upon the 
enemy, and prevented his routing our army in detail, until 
General Meade should collect all the Federal troops upon and 
around the admirable position of Cerneyery Hill. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. R. Dawes was in command of the 
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Sixth Regiment, and in the charge in the railroad cut. Major 
Blair, in command of*the Second Mississippi Regiment, sur- 
rendered his sword and men to him. The battle-flag of that 
regiment was captured previous to the surrender, by Corporal 
Asbury Waller, of Company L. Captain Converse commanded 
a party that brought off the field and saved from capture a 
gun of the Second Maine Battery, which had been abandoned 
by its owners. General Cutler had three horses shot under 
him. 

In that day’s battle, the One Hundred and Forty-seventh 
New York Infantry came near to destruction, and was saved, 
as related by Captain Gary, of that regiment, in his speech when 
its torn flay was presented to the common council of Oswego: 
“ At this critical moment, when the salvation of the regiment 
depended upon immediate action, a little band of men was 
seen emerging from the woods on the lett. They were what 
remained of the Sixth Wisconsin Volunteers, a regiment which 
had been two years in the service, and to whom the leaden rain 
and iron hail of battle had beceme as familiar as the showers 
of heaven, Every man of that band was a host in himself. 
Steadily, swiftly, and furionsly they charged upon the enemy’s 
flank, while the Ninety-fifth New Youyk and Fourteenth Brook- 
lyn regiments charged the enemy upon the right and left of the 
One Ilundred and Forty-seventh. Northern courage was too 
much for Southern chivalry. The rebel columns recoiled, 
wavered, broke, and fled. Two eutire rebel regiments were 
taken prisoners. The One Tlundred and Forty-seventh Regi- 
ment was relieved. All honor to the gallant Sixth Wisconsin 
Volunteers. 7 hey saved what remained of the One Hundred and 
Forty-seventh on that day.” 

The loss of that regiment, on that day, was two officers and 
twenty-seven enlisted men, killed; five officers and one hun- 
dred and six enlisted men, wounded; and twenty-seven mis- 
sing. Colonel Dawes said, in his report: Captain John 
Ticknor, of Company K, was instantly killed while cheering on 
his men to the charge. This officer rose from the ranks, win- 
ning his captaincy for coolness and efticiency in command of 
skirmishers at SoutlgMountain, and was distinguished for 
bravery upon every. battle-field of the regiment. A good 
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officer, a brave man, a genial, whole-souled companion, Tick 
nor will be sadly missed from our circle. Second Lieutenant 
O. D. Chapman, commanding Company C, was also killed at 
the railroad cut. Tle had but lately been commissioned. He 
was always a faithful, obedient soldier, and as an officer brave 
and efficient.” 

The Second and Seventh Regiments not being detached that 
day from their own brigade, were farther at the left. As they 
went to the support of Buford’s cavalry, the Second was on 
the lead, but the Seventh faithfully in its place, close behind, 
The first volley received from the rebel line cut down nearly 
thirty per cent, of the Second Regiment, yet their comrades 
pressed on, and checked and turned back the rebel advance. 
In less than a half hour the Second lost one hundred and six- 
teen men, in killed and wounded, of three hundred engaged. 
Lieutenant Winegar, Company TI, was killed; Lieutenant 
Colonel Stevens, mortally wounded; Colonel Fairchild there 
lost an arm; Captains Parsons, Perry, and Speerri, and Lieu- 
tenant Jameson were wounded. Major Mansfield, the only field 
officer left, was wounded in the atternoon, and the command 
devolved upon Captain George IT. Otis. On the retreat to 
Cemetery Hill, some were taken prisoners, and when the men 
“lay down upon their arms at night, there were only fifty of 
the three hundred who charged in the morning, to answer the 
roll call.” 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette wrote, “ Captain 
Richardson, of the Seventh Wisconsin, seized the colors of a 
retreating Pennsylvania Regiment, and strove to rally the men 
around their flag. It was in vain; none but troops that have 
been tried as by fire, can be reformed under such a storm of 
death. But the captain, left alone and almost in the rebel 
hands, held on to the flaunting colors of another regiment, 
that made him a conspicuous target, and bronght them safely 
off? Major George 8. Hoyt, then commanding Compauy K, 
says that he left more than two-thirds of his company on the 
field, killed and wounded, and nearly half of the regiment. 
General Cutler says that he lost two-thirds of his men, killed 
and wounded, 

Cemetery Hill is situated in the central part of a curving 
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ridge, which sweeps around in the form of a semi-circle, or 
rather, like a horse-shoe, the hill being at the front or toe 
part. As General Howard’s corps came to the field, on the 
first day of the battle, General Steinwehr’s division was 
stationed asa reserve on this hill, which, on the two subse- 
quent days, was the key to General Meade’s position, and the 
oceupaney of which was of itself nearly enough to decide the 
issue of the battle. At dusk, after the first day’s fight, the 
third and twelfth corps, under Generals Slocum and Sickles, 
respectively, reached the field, and the former took position 
on the portion of the ridge at the left of the hill, as one looks 
toward Gettysburg, and the latter on the ridge at the right. 
Other troops came up, and General Meade himself came at 
eleven o’clock at night, when on examining the ground, he 
posted the corps in this order: at the head of Cemetery TTill 
stood Tloward’s, the eleventh corps—Sechurz commanding the 
left wing; next, southward, was the first corps, a portion on 
the left part of the ridge, and Wadworth’s division—to which 
the Iron Brigade was attached—on the right, and extending 
to General Slocum’s, the twelfth corps, which held our extreme 
right. Next upon the left part of the curving ridge, stood the 
Second, under Hancock, then the third, under Sickles, and the 
fitth, under Sykes, at the extreme left, in the vicinity of Round 
Top and Little Round Top Thills. The sixth corps, under Sedg- 
wick, reached the ground late on the second day, and was 
held more as a reserve than an active force. 

The morning of the 2d was spent by both armies in strength- 
ening their position, and arranging their forees, the rebels 
evidently not wishing to make an attack on our position after 
the previous day’s experience. Skirmishing began before 
noon, but the chief rebel onset was reserved till half-past three 
o’clock in the afternoon. It was then principally made on 
General Sickles’ corps, who has beeu criticized for inviting the 
attack by taking an advanced position. He replies by saying 
that he thus prevented a flank attack on our left. He had sent 
out Berdan’s Sharp-shooters, who reported that large masses of 
the enemy were preparing to turn the Union left; upon this he 
decided to advance in order to prevent such an attack, receiving 
one in his front, where he had one wing of his troops very advan- 
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tageonsly posted on Round Top Hill. The enemy moved to 
the assault in two lines of battle, supported by three columns, 
but all their repeated and most determined attacks were 
repulsed with immense loss to them and great to us, until 
General Sickles was wounded in the leg, which was amputated. 
General Birney then took command. The battle lasted till 
seven in the evening, when the third corps fell back to near ite 
original line. 

On the same day, at evening, General Ewell made a desperate 

assault on our opposite wing, General Slocum’s corps, which 
had been weakened by a withdrawal across to the other 
side of the triangle; but troops from our sixth and first 
rushed over to their aid, and the enemy was repulsed about 
nine o’clock in the evening, though holding a portion of the 
ground until the next morning, when he was compelled to 
withdraw. 

On the night of the 2d a council of war debated the qnestion, 
whether it was best to retire from that position or remain and 
await another attack of the enemy. A majority were in favor 
of the latter course. Early on Friday, the 3rd, the twelfth 
corps on the right drove the enemy from a position taken by 
them the night previous. At one o’clock in the afternoon the 
rebels opened a terrific cannonade from about one hundred 
and fifty guns, converging their fire on our lines, and thus 
rendering it far more terrible where it was received. 

After one and a half hours’ firing, General Longstreet, with 
18,000 infantry, made a most furions assault on the first, 
second, and third corps, under Hancock. The rebels checked 
their cannonading to allow their infantry to come to a hand 
to hand attack. They were permitted to approach close to us, 
when suddenly one continuous stream of fire flashed like 
lightning along our lines, and the .rebels fell in heaps and 
winrows of dead and wounded. Still they were undaunted, 
and pressed forward unrestrained, whole columns rushing 
into the jaws of death where only a few escaped. General 
Hancock was wounded in the thigh, and General Gibbon in 
the shoulder. The Federal lines quivered and drew back; 
the rebels pressed up to our batteries, and were on the point 
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of capturing them, but Sedgwick’s corps rushed forward with 
tremendous shouting, and barely turned the enemy away from 
a victory almost in their grasp, We captured there forty 
colors and four or five thousand prisoners. 

On the second day of the battle General Newton had com- 
mand of the first corps, to which the Iron Brigade belonged, 
and our Wisconsin regiments remained on Culp’s Hill, near 
Cemetery Hill and the Baltimore turnpike. On both the 
secoud and third days they supported batteries, and were 
exposed to the tremendous artillery fire of the enemy, but did 
not become engaged with his infantry. 

Major General John Newton says that General Cutler “was 
in the advance, and opened the battle of Gettysburg. In this 
severe and obstinate erlgagement he held the right for four 
hours, changing front, without confusion, three times, nnoder a 
galling fire, and lost in killed and wounded three-fourths of 
his officers and men, having three of his staff wounded and 
all the horses killed. When the order was given to retire, he 
marched the remnant of his brigade off the field in perfect 
order, and checked the advance of Ewell’s corps, which gave 
the artillery time to retire. In effecting this he lost heavily. 
Tis brigade was engaged on the night of the 2d and the 
morning of the 3rd in repulsing the assault of the rebels on the 
right of our line.” The Sixth Wisconsin was in his brigade, 
being detached from the Iron Brigade. 

The Third Wisconsin Infantry, whose history has been 
traced through the battle of Chaucellorville, was temporarily 
detached from the twelfth corps, and, moving on the 6th of 
June, took part in the cavalry engagement near Brandy Sta- 
tion. There Lieutenant Colonel Flood, with one hundred and 
twenty men, had an hour's fight with a rebel regiment of dis- 
mounted dragoons, who were making terrible work with 
Colonel Deven’s brigade. Meanwhile Captain Stevenson, of 
Company B, in command of his own men and a Massachusetts 
company, was ordered to dislodge a force of dismounted rehel 
cavalry, posted behind a stone wall in such a position that they 
repulsed several charges of the Federal cavalry, Captain 
Stevenson crept around cautiously with his command till he 
had gained the same side of the wall with the rebels, when he 
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poured such a sudden enfilading fire upon them that they soon 
scattered, leaving their dead and wounded on the field in 
greater numbers than the attacking party. In this battle 
David Agnew, a private soldier of Company H, advanced 
beyond the Federal line to save the life of a comrade, and cap- 
tured a rebel who was in the act of firing. TTonorable men- 
tion is made of this act of bravery in the official report of the 
engagement. 

On the 16th of June the regiment rejoined their corps and 
marched to Gettysburg, arriving on the evening of the first 
day of the battle. The next morning they took position in 
front along a rocky, wooded ridge, north of the Baltimore 
pike, where for two hours they engaged in some desultory 
firing, when they were withdrawn and posted along the east 
bank of Rock Creek. Tere, under orders of Colonel Hawley, 
the regiment threw up rude breast works of rails and earth, 
and threw down such stone walls and other places of shelter 
as might afford the enemy cover in their front. They now 
rested until six o’clock in the evening, when the brigade was 
ordered to the left of the line, where the fighting was severe, 
and took position in line of battle, but too late to participate. 
At dark they were ordered back to the place they had been 
fortitying that day, which was found to be enfiladed by the 
enemy, who had crossed the breast works of the Federals and 
severed their line. A corresponding position was talcen, and 
the men were permitted to rest on their arms for the night. 
At daylight on the 3rd they were aronsed by a volley trom 
the rebels. The regiment moved forward and to the right, to 
the cover of some bushes, rocks, and hastily constructed breast 
works of rails. Two companies were now thrown out as 
skirmishers, with instructions to keep themselves well covered 
from the fire of the rebel sharp-shooters posted on the Federal 
right. These companies were occasionally relieved and i con- 
stant fire kept up till eleven o’elock in the forenoon, when the 
regiment moved forward and again ocenpied the defences 
erected the day previous, driving the enemy before them and 
taking some prisoners. They remained in their position until 
the next day, engaging in a desultory fire with the rebel sharp- 
shooters and skirmishers. The chief locality occupied by the 
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regiment was so favorable and well protected that their loss in 
this battle, so sanguinary and destructive to some regiments, 
was but two killed and eleven wounded, one of whom was 
Lieutenant Joseph Woodford, of Company F, who was severely 
injured in the head. 

At eight o’clock on the second day of the battle, the Sharp- 
shooters were posted on picket in an open field behind a fence, 
near the Emmittsburg road, the Wisconsin Company and 
Company B, of New York, under Captain Marble, being at 
the right of the centre of the Union lines. Skirmishing 
immediately commenced, and continued till afternoon, when 
the action became general. The cnemy then advanced from 
the woods in front, about three hundred yards distant, in 
line of battle across the plain; but by the accurate and rapid 
fire of the Sharp-shooters, they were checked, broken, and 
seattered. Later, a Federal regiment on the left giving way, 
the foe fell upon the flank and rear of the Sharp-shooters, 
when they were nearly destitute of ammunition, and they fell 
back behind the artillery, where, with the aid of reinforce- 
ments, the rebels were repulsed. Colonel Berdan, meanwhile, 
with another part of the regiment, defeated a considerable 
force at a point toward the left. The Wisconsin Company 
lost nine in killed, wounded, and missing, during the day. 
The next day, the company remained in the rear till the after- 
noon, and then advanced and took part in defeating the des- 
perate attempt of the enemy to break the Federal centre, and 
in capturing a rebel brigade with their colors William I. 
Woodrutt, of Fox Lake, and Eli J. Fitch were killed, and 
Sergeant Henry Lye, and Eli 8. B. Vineent were mortally 
wounded. Woodraff had been with the company in all its 
history, bad a narrow escape at Chancellorville, and was noted 
for his kind disposition to all. Vincent was an excellent 
marksman, and left the pioneer corps that he might engage in 
battle. 

After the battle of Chancellorville, the “ Light Division,” 
by order of General Sedgwick, was disbanded, and the regi- 
ments distributed among older organizations—the Fifth Wis- 
consin being assigned to General Russell's brigade, first 
division, sixth army corps. That corps was retained at Fred- 
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ericksburg after the main army had marched up the Potomac 
to watch the movements of Lee. But the sixth corps moved 
on the 13th of June, crossed the Potomae on the 27th, and 
reached Gettysburg at two o'clock in the afternoon on the 
2d of July, marching, on the average, twenty miles a day, and 
within the last seventeen hours making thirty-two miles. In 
the battle the Fifth Wisconsin remained in the position assigned 
them, on the left of the line, protecting the left flank of the 
army until the conflict was over; and although at times 
exposed to heavy artillery fire, not a man was injured! 
General Winkler, then captain of Company B of the Twenty- 
Sixth Wisconsin Infantry, narrates the part taken by his 
regiment as follows: ‘At seven o’clock on the morning of 
July Ist, marching orders were received. The Maryland 
boundary was crossed, artillery fire was soon heard in advance, 
the march was hastened with all possible speed. From the 
summit of a hill Gettysburg was seen and beyond it the 
smoke of battle. The troops were pushed forward, passed 
through the town, and were at once marched for the con- 
flict. The third division, eleventh corps, formed to the 
right of the first corps, north-westerly of the town. The 
Twenty-sixth was placed in second line, in double column 
closed in mass. The lines then advanced. The first 
line became engaged, and being very suddenly set upon 
by overwhelming numbers of the enemy, broke to the rear ih 
some disorder, hardly giving the second line (or rather the 
regiments acting as supports, for there was no continuous 
second line) time to deploy. The Twenty-sixth became very 
hotly engaged, but checked the enemy’s advance, and sus- 
tained its position with admirable firmness. The One Ilundred 
and Nineteenth New York was again on its left, (as at Chan- 
cellorville,) and fought with equal gallantry. But the enemy 
doubled round its left flank, which was without support, 
threw it back on the Twenty-sixth, and the brigade was 
then ordered to fall back. The retreat, over open fields 
and under the fire of the enemy, proved fatal to many, 
but was conducted in good order. A stand was made 
in the outskirts of the town, where a short skirmish en- 
sued, and the Twenty-sixth then acted as rear guard during 
27 
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the further retreat to Cemetery Hill. There it took position 
behind a low stone fence, its right resting on the street. Of 
the officers engaged with the regiment in this conflict, only 
four, Captains Carl and Fernekes, and Lieutenants Schmidt 
and Tauth, escaped unhurt. Captain Fuchs, whose wound 
was slight, and had been dressed, at once rejoined the regi- 
ment upon its reaching Cemetery Ifill, and took command. 
During the subsequent days and nights of the battle of Gettys- 
burg, parties detailed on picket were constantly engaged in 
skirmishing, but the regiment, as a body, did not again parti- 
cipate in the fight. The total losses of the regiment in this 
battle were forty-one killed, one hundred and thirty-seven 
wounded, twenty-six prisoners, and stx missing.” 

General Meade estimated the Federal forces in this battle 
to be about 95,000 men, and the rebel forces to be 
about 105,000, The Federal loss was 2,834 killed, 18,790 
wounded, and 6,645 missing; total, 23,267; General Meade 
says 24,000. The loss of the rebels was large; Union soldiers 
buried 4,500 of their dead, received 26,500 of their wounded, 
captured 13,621 of their men not wounded —total, 44,621— 
and took 3 guns, 41 standards, and 24,978 small arms. - 

On the night of Saturday, the 4th of July, the enemy re- 
treated toward the Potomac at Williamsport. Their ammu- 
nition was exhausted, and it would seem that their destruction 
might have been effected by a speedy and vigorous pursuit. 
On the 5th the sixth corps moved after them by a cireuitous 
route, to avoid the mountain passes, and the rest of the army 
followed on the 6th and 7th. Generals Pleasanton, Warren, 
Birney, Doubleday, and Howe concurred in the opinion that 
the rebel army might have been dispersed or captured it 
attacked on the north side of the Potomac. General Meade 
determined to attack the rebels on the 14th, and moving for- 
ward for that purpose, found that they had crossed the Pstomao 
on the night of the 13th, and escaped. 

In one of the terrible charges made by the rebels on our 
troops in the first day’s battle, one of their regimental flags 
was seen to fall, with its bearer, about midway between gus 
lines and the enemy’s, Sergeant Solon Richards, of Company 
FE, Seventh Wisconsin, started immediately to capture it. He 
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advanced to the supposed epot, but owing to the roughness of 
the ground, or the Hag-bearer’s ability to crawl off with it, he 
did not find it. The balls were flying like hail stones around 
the sergeant, and it seemed that he must be ent to pieces. But 
wishing to make his advénture pay, and espying two rebels 
who were hugging the ground for safety, he ordered them up, 
and brought them off prisoners, amid the cheers of the regi- 
ment, receiving no harm himself, except a wound in the heel 
of his shoe, 

In the beginning of the battle, as Captain L. E. Pond, of 
the Seventh Regiment, was leading on his men to a charge, 
he received a wound in the breast, which the surgeon pro- 
nounced fatal, As he fell his company (E) seemed to falter, 
until they heard his well-known voice, though faint, “ Press 
on, boys; never mind me!” and they did press on with exas- 
perated fury, to avenge the supposed death of their brave com- 
mander, A little more than a month after, with the ball still 
‘in his body, Captain Pond returned to his regiment, answering 
those who advised him to resign, that he would not while he 
had sufficient strength to mar ch with his company. 

Sergeant Robert W. Hubbard, of the same company, re- 
ceived a mortal wound at Gettysburg on the same day. Tlis 
last and only words, after the fatal ball passed through his 
body, were, “Tell my mother I died like her boy.” He was 
a young man esteemed and respected by all who knew him. 

Lieutenant William Seward Winegar, of Company II, 
Second Regiment, killed in the battle of July 1st, was born in 
Stark, Herkimer County, New York, October 27th, 1840, but 
was brought by his parents to Bradford, Rock County, in this 
State, in the spring of bis fourth year. He was brought up on 
a farm—one of the best of places—by his parents, but left 
laboring there at the age of nineteen, and entered Milton 
Academy, where much of the time for three years he was a 
successful scholar, and won the high esteem of teachers and 
students. When Sumter fell he decided to enlist and go with 
the first (three months) regiment, but that being full too soon, 
he and other students of ‘that institution joined Company H, 
of the Second Regiment, Winegar being at once made ser- 
geant. Owing to “sickness he was not in the first battle of 
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Bull Run, but shared with his regiment in all subsequent 
engagements up to the battle in which he fell, pierced by a 
minie bullet in the right breast, and living only a few 
moments afterwards. 

Lieutenant Colonel George H. Stevens, who was mortally 
wounded in the battle of July 1st, and died on the 5th, was a 
native of New York city, where he was born December 3rd, 
1831, He early evinced a taste for military life, and soon after 
the Astor Place riot joined the celebrated Seventh Regiment 
(National Guard), with which he was connected several years. 
In 1856 he removed to Milwaukee, and engaged in business; 
soon became connected with the Milwaukee Light Guard, as 
orderly sergeant of Company B, afterward a part of the Citi- 
zeus’ Corps. In that position he reecived a silver medal, 
awarded for being the best drilled man in the company. In 
1858 he entered on business in Fox Lake, and there organized 
the Citizens’ Guard, which, on the fall of Sumter, beeame 
Company A of the Second Infantry, he being captain. Cap- 
tains Converse and Jones, and Generals L. Fairchild and Allen, 
of that regiment, testify warmly to his great worth as a mili- 
taryman. He was everywhere efficient as a soldier and officer, 
and cool and collected, yet brave and daring in battle, and his 
country owes him a debt of honor. THe married Miss Harriet 
L. Purdy, of Fox Lake, and left a son and daughter. Let the 
soldier’s orphan children ever be tenderly regarded, He was 
of a generous, earnest nature, had many friends, and one ex- 
cellent thing said of him is, “ His language was never pro- 
fane.” 


The wounded of the Wisconsin regiments were as follows : 


Second ReGiment. Col, Lucins Fairchild, left arm, amputated; ji 
Mansfield, Adjutant G. M, Woodward. Company A—2d inate pepe toate 
A. D. Bennett, Sergt. George Hills, Corp. W. H. Thomas, Corp. Henry M! Hunt- 
ing, L. M. Preston, Louis P, Norton, Fred. Martin, Rufus W. Clark, Fobu Mason 
R. J. Leiser, Hf. Heath, Charles Wayner, A. A. Nickerson, Albert T, Morgan Robt. 
Mason, Chester C, Thomas, John Mason, Company B—Seret. C. W. Forrest. Corp 
C. C. Bushee, Corp. E. Markle, Corp. James Woodward, L. M. Baker, R. J. K. P. 
Bradford, Silas Castor, Geo. H. Kasterbrooks, G. F, Marshall, Robert Seott, Syms 
Van Cott, E. D. Weeks. Company C—2d Lt. Levi Showalter, Sergt. S. M. Train, 
Sergt. Philo B. Wright, Corp. G. W. Pritz, Corp. Wm. P. Crosby, G. M Brook : 
Alpheus Currant, Jefferson Dillon, William Ennig, William Prawly, IW Hyde 
Valoroug P, Kinuy, Samuel Sprague, A, Parody, Charles Garoin, Charles Hilger. 
Conjpony D—Capt. E. P. Perry, ist Lient. Wm. A, Jamison, 2d Lient. A. FP. Lee. 
Sergt. Andrew Douglass, Sergt. Philander Wileox, Edwin Atkinson, Samuel Creek, 
Rutnuel Eliot, Oliver Friddle, A. B. Heath Frederick Kustil, H. J. Langhofl, Hugh 
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Murray, John W. Scott, L. L. Turner, George Batchillber. Company E—1st Serct. 
W. &. Rouse, Sergt. J. Waite, Uorporals Luke English, Wm, H. Boyd, C. Montgem- 
ery and John Bancroft; John Burch, Sebantin Osterday, Gilman Clindinn, Fred. 
A. Zalin, Henry Heith, John Sexton. Company F—Capt. Wm. L. Parsons, Sergt. 
Charles A. Ives, Sergeant Charles Jowett, Corp. Cornelius North, Corp. John T, 
Christy, A. B. Adams, Thos. W, Cliff, Thos. Kelley, Thos. Lyons, Thos. Maleomson, 
Henry Powles, Compeny G—Sergts. 8, H. Morrison and G. W. Blanchard, Corps. 
R. P. Batson and Wm, H, Church, W. 8. Pratt, C. E. Riley, Patrick Molong, 8. 
H. Nichols, Geo, Stalker, Dan O'Brien, M, M. Mohon, George Hill, J. T. Loomer, 
Homer &. Weetman, Mowell Pixly, Company —Sergts. S$. M. Bond, T. D, Boho, 
QO, A. Strand and T, H, B. Kelly, Edward Loonie, Edward H. Heath, Allen $, Bo- 
ker, Edward Bub, W.5, Block, Henry Chilcote, J. G. Charlton, Thomas Daily, 
Virgil Helms, Frederick Lythson, Geo, M. Morlett, E. R. Reed, G. M. Stone, John 
Smith, J. A, Thompson, KH. 5, Williams, Frank Wilkins, Company J—Corps. Luke 
Avery, Thos, H. Rowland, Jolin M, Furze and Michael Walsh, Otis Evans, R. L. 
Gridley, W. Grant, Christian Klian, J. F. Johnson, W. M. Loofbourn, Chas. Mileh, 
W. A, Owens, J. ©. Prinu, Joseph Weber, Alex. C. Perry, W. P. Smith, Charles 
Doring.. Company K—Capt. Jolin R, Spoerry, Sergts. August Wandery, Fred'k 
Geiser, Corps, Alex, Clark, John Wieland and John Paschke, Jacob Wittiug, Mar- 
tin Ormbuester, Christian Semke, Fred’k Barber, Frit Brand, Fridolin Luchsinger, 
Wu. Ramtlien. 


THIRD ReGIMENT. Lieut. Jasper Woodford, Company F; John F. Donovan and 
Nathau Tuttle, Compauy A; Andrew T. Shanks, Company B; Jesse Collins, Com- 
pany ©; Serg. John B. Dubois, Company FE; George Kol, Company F; Corp. Joho 
B. Garvis, Company G; Churtes LL. Curtis, Company G, 

Saare-Saoorers, Company G—Sergeant Henry Lye (died next day), John D. 
Lemmon, Eli §. B. Vincent (died July 16th), Orris D. Hawley, Levi Ingalsbee, John 
©. Hauxhurst, Abner Jolinson. 


Sixra Recment. Company A—Lt. Howard PF. Proyn, Sergt. Peter Stackhouse, 
Corps, Dayton, Hedges and Allison Fowler, Private John Hedges. Compeny B— 
Sergt. Marug, Privates Joseph Fachs, C, 1. Bullard, J. FY. Kelly, T, J. Hall, J, R. 
W. Harvey, C. A. Keeler, James McEwen. Company C—Le. L. G. Harris, Seryt. 
J, Lenimon, Corporal Sykes, Privates W. Day, T. Young, 8. W. Faulkner, A. P. 
Sprague, ©. Green, L. Holford, A. Muller, H, Oviatt, C. Okey, W. Russell and 
A. Turk. Company D—Sergt. James UH. McHenry, Corp. Theodore Huntington, 
Privates Geo. Hall, John Hanlon, Lorenzo Preston, Dugald Spear. Company A— 
Aetg Lt. Mangan, Corps. Dillon and Delaglize, Private Eiman. Company /—Tri- 
yates Casper Gehrmiller, August Schott, Albert Hoethansen, Philip Schard and 
Christ Christian, Compony G—Privates Royal Atwood, Fred'k J. Tuttle, Thomas 
Smith, Alonzo Clark, Company H—1st Lt, John Beely, 2d Lt. H. B. Merchant, 
Sergt. Wm, Evans, Privates Thos. H. Polley, Bernhard MeGinty, Theodore Lewis, 
George Augustine, Bach Keller, Louis Miller, Roger Binghato, Jobo 0, .Johuson, 
Joba Jinson, Henry Kolhepp and John Uerdiek, Company /—Corp. 8. Goodwin, 
Privates J. B, Hill, GC. O. Jones, E. Lind, Win. Sweet, G, Shriver, G, Thurbor and 
5. Walles. Compony A—Lt. Wm. W. Remington, Serg. Van Wie, Privates James 
Sullivan, Silas W. Kemple, Charles A. Crawford, Peter A. Everson Wm. D. Han- 
cock, Wallace B. Hancock, Lorenzo Pratt, Lygene P. Rose, William Revels, Hugh 
Taltey and Chauncey Wilcox.—8l, 


Sevexta Reoitent. Field Officer Lt. Colone) Callis, severely. Guupany A—Lt. 
James Jolinson, Sergt, T, J. Buchanan, Corps. Jonathan Walrod, W, J. Cummings 
and James Morrison, Privates Henry Barney, H. K. Lull, Jobo Stadler and Gabriel 
Trackey. Company B—Capt. M,C. Hobart, Lt. C. Wicks, Privates H. Newell, A. 
Stoddard and Henry Sickles. Company C—Corp. Wm, Beesley, Privates Isaac 
MecCollister, Lewis Winans, J. W. Evloe, August Erb, Jolin C. Bolds, Wu. Neal, 
William Carlisle, A. J. Smith, Malcom Roy, E. Parker, W. W. Davis and James 
Armstrong. Company D—Capt. A. W. Bean, ist Lt. A, J, Compton, 2d Lt, R. LL. 
Estis, Sergts, Alexander Ivey and J. J, Hibbard, Corps. Walter Pierce, J 0. Mor- 
gan, Philip H. Walker, Charles B. Kelly and Jas. Murphy, Privates W. Sylvester 
and Francis Fayaut. Company £—Capt. L. 1, Pond, Lt. Henry Gibson, Sergt. N, 
B. Prentice, Corp. Elijah Mills, Privates Geo. J. Dewey, John ©. Casey, W. L. 
Holcomb, Wm. L. Jump, UC. A. Oshborn, E.R. Parks aud E, A, Warring. Com 
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pany F—2d Lt. A. A. Kidd, Corporals William R Ray, John J. Schloesser, John 
Blackburn and John Bronson, Privates Thomas Garvey, Isaac Raymer, Danford 
Rector and Judson N. Carrier. Company G—Sergt. George Lytle, Corps. William 
Richards and Alexander McAsky, Privates P, F, Babcock, Stephen Durkee, Geo, 
Crocker, Fred. D, Best, Isaiah Altonburg and James C. lograham. Company H— 
Privates Nicholas Ueber, Wim. A. Clark, Joseph J. Clark, John McLimans, Joho 
Shultz and William Fulke. Company J—Private W. Greentield, Company K—2d 
Lr. John W. Bruce, Color Sergt. Duniel McDermott, Privates Daniel Moriarty and 
Edward M. Hopkins, —80, 


TwENTY SIxtH REGIMENT. Company A—Sergeant S. Junger, Corporals Conrad 
Grode and Adelbert Byesenhardt, Privates George Kissinger, Philip Kissinger, Ed- 
ward Seeliger, Herman Sentz and Churles J, Theime Company B—Licut. Francis 
Lackner, Sergt, Wm. Steinmerer, Privates William Braacsch, Matthew Dornbach, 
Wm. Duehring, Albert Jahns, Bernhard Kuekkan, Chas. Kuhlmann, Julius Muller, 
Gottleib Rabe, Hermann Sehultz, Tohn Weissenbach and Fredk. Wendorf. Com- 
pony C—Corp. Henry Klinker, Privates Johan Ayt, Charles Boye, Wm. Gerber, 
Peter Hoffinaun, Rudolph Hunsiker, Mathias Zack, Nicolaus Paulus, Benedict Rig- 
ger, T. Shaetfer, Carl Scherer and Morris Winkler, Company D-—Sergts. August 
Bartsch und Leopold Melchoir, Corporal Peter Gutmann, Privates Wm. Franksen, 
Friedrich Baer, Jolin L. Gerhauser, Joseph Heilger, Heinrich Rost, Ludwig Rohn, 
August Westhoff and Jolin Wildhagen. Company E—Sergt. Cusper Beuchnar, 
Privates Carl Kreuger, H, Brown, Carl Arndt, John Brown (prisoner), Isham DL. 
Gross, Mathias Haertie, Nicholas Jenner, John Pommerich, Carl Reubeamera, Jolin 
Schuller, Charles Steir, Christian Weiss, Ferdinand Waller and August Yapfe. 
Company F—Lt Otto Troemel, Privates Adolph Youle, Franz Beuda, John Kampf, 
Abraham Kletsin, Gottleid Krueger, John Libal, Gerhardt Neiphans and Johu Shi- 
monek. Company G—Lt. Ferstenberg, Corp. John Shultz, Privates George Dellen- 
bach, Bernhard Daul, John Filling, Christian Franz, Chas, Franz, Chas. Hafeman, 
Jacob Heiuz, Wm. Hughes, Peter Kuhn, Henry Miller, Gottleib Metzner, G. Schuk, 
Andreas Stubanus, Joachim Wiedemann, P. Walter, Jolin Walter and Nicholaus 
Young, Company H—Sergt, Joseph Maschauer, Corps. Friedrich Ruesche and 
Philip Kahn, Privates Ludwig Beek, Heiurich Boehler, William Ehrmann, Adam 
(soeltz, Heinrich Meisera, Joseph Stellen, Jacob Steinback, Friedrich Steinhaus, 
F. Thriele and Charles Wickesberg. Company I—Privates Carl Balu, Louis 
Justin, Anton Neumeister, Frank Rerac, John Style, Jolin N, Stilb and Adolph 
Weidner, Company A—Privates Charles Grochowsky, Johu Goess, Gubert Mend- 
lock, Friedrich Sasge, I. Schroeder, P. Schneller and Leonhard Von Wald.—115. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


GOVERNOR RANDALL AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


HIS IMPORTANT SERVICES AT THE OPENING OF THE REBELLION,—HIS 
DISCRIMINATING LANGUAGE RELATIVE TO THE SITUATION,—HIS5 sne- 
CESS IN CALLING FOR TROOPS,——-HIS WISE PROVISION FOR THEIR 
WANTS,— HIS PROMINENT POSITION AMONG OTHER GOVERNORS, AND 
HIS INFLUENCE AT WASHINGTON,—IIIS APPOINTMENT AS MINISTER TO 
ITALY,—HIS ADDRESS TO THE POPE,——HIS RETURN TO THK UNITED 
STATES, AND SERVICE AS FIRST ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL,— 
HIS EARLY LIFE AND POLITICAL CAREER PREVIOUS TO THE WAR. 


Tue earlier history of the early regiments from Wisconsin, in 
the war of the rebellion, is in part a biography of Governor 
Alexander W. Randall. No candid person, acquainted with 
the tacts in the case, will deny that he was patriotic, earnest, 
and efficient in furnishing troops for the war. When treason 
broke forth upon the land, and the people needed that their 
rulers should be both wise counsellors and faithful servants, 
Governor Randall was found fully qualified to sit as chief 
magistrate of one of the most vigorous and prosperous States 
of the Union. 

When treason was seeking some plausible reason for her 
perjury, and some at the North even were apologizing for her 
infidelity, or justifying her madness, then Governor Randall 
said to the Wisconsin Legislature, January 10th, 1861: “ The 
election of Mr. Lincoln was legal, and there was no just cause 
of complaint from any quarter.” At that early date he had the 
penetration to see, and the ability compactly to state the true rela- 
tion of the States to the Federal Government. He said: “ This 
is not a league of States, but a government of the people. 
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The General Government ean not change the character of the 
State governments, or usurp any power not delegated; nor can 
any State change its character or increase its rights.’ He had also 
the prophetic eye to use the following language: “ The signs 
of the times indicate, in my opinion, that there may arise a 
contingency in the condition of the Government under which 
it may become necessary to respond to the call of the National 
Government for men and means to sustain the integrity of the 
Union, and thwart the designs of men engaged in an organized 
treason.” 

Concerning the personal liberty laws in Northern States, of 
which some in the South had hypocritically complained, he 
said: “Personal liberty laws are found, or should be found, 
upon the statutes of every State. All States have them, both 
North and South, varying in their character and provisions, 
yet still personal liberty laws. The States never surrendered 
the right to protect the person of citizens. Every living 
human being has a right to a legal test of the question whether 
he is a free man or aslave. Yet all such laws should conform 
to the Constitution of the United States. * * But no fear, 
no favor, no hope of reward, no demand, no threat, should 
ever induce or drive a free people to break down the walls of 
their protection.” Noble words! Let President, Cabinet, 
Congress, all office-holders, all loyal people, never more swerve 
from protecting even the humblest, the poorest citizen in his 
rights! Let them yield to “no fear, no favor, no demand, no 
threat!” Let them not sacrifice or endanger the life, liberty, 
or happiness of the lowest person in the land! Let them show 
no favoritism, nor grant undue power over the weak to those 
who are yet disloyal, in opinion if not in purpose, or whose 
fealty to the Union has not yet had the probation of a twelve- 
month! Governor Randall’s prompt and spirited proclama- 
tion—given on a previous page—calling for troops immediately 
after the fall of Sumter, struck responsive chords in the hearts 
of the people. The success of the call is noted in the account 
of the great uprising of the people. He appealed immediately 
to the existing military companies of the State, twenty of 
which responded. Eight of them were embodied in the First 
(three months’) Regiment, making all of the regiment except 
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Companies B and I; four formed Companies A, B, G and I, 
in the Second Regiment; four, A, D, E and G, in the Third 
Regiment; two, F and G, in the Fourth Regiment, and two, 
B and D, in the Sixth Regiment. But other companies were 
immediately formed, and in seven days after the Governor’s 
proclamation was issued, thirty-six companies had tendered 
their services for three months; and yet all besides those of the 
First (three months’) regiment enlisted for three years, except 
the Beloit company, which was largely composed of students, 
who had not calculated on a three years’ absence. 

The Governor gave immediate attention to all the present 
and prospective wants of the troops, and soon began to prepare 
the way with the authorities at Washington to raise additional 
regiments. Ie at once took a prominent position among the 
Governors of the several States, who held frequent conferences 
for wise and concerted action, and in those councils rendered 
valuable service to the nation. He ordinarily sent a messenger 
to the field with each regiment, to watch over the interests of 
our soldiers by the way, and to do anything for their welfare, 
beyond the functions of regimental officers, that each day or 
hour might suggest. He frequently visited the regiments 
himself in their distant camps, especially after a battle, or any 
important change in their condition, as shown by allusions 
in regimental narratives. 

But, when the war broke out, there remained only eight 
and a half months of his second two years’ term as Governor 
of the State, and as that time drew near its close, he received 
from President Lincoln the appointment of Minister from 
the Government of the United States to that of Italy. In 
his address to the Pope of Rome, on the subject of non- 
intervention, he said: “I am directed, also, to assure His Holi- 
ness that it is the settled habit of the Government of the 
United States to leave to all other countries the unquestioned 
regulation of their own internal concerns, being convineed that 
intrusion by a foreign nation, any where, tends to embarrass 
rather than aid the best designs of the friends of freedom, 
religion, and humanity, by impairing the unity of the States 
exclusively interested. It is happening to the United States 
now, as it happened to ancient Rome, and as has happened to 
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many other republics, that they are making the trial whether 
liberty can be preserved while dominion is widely extended, 
The Government of the United States asks the Government 
of Rome to continue its example of non-intervention, and to 
exercise its great influence in favor of a course of national 
justice among nations. The Government of the United States 
cannot ask or receive more, and it is confidently believed the 
Government of His Holiness will not propose to do less.” 

In the same address he put the character of the war and its 
causes in their true light in the following: ‘It is not improper 
for me to say here, that the character of the war now existing 
in the United States, and the causes of that war, have been 
most grossly misrepresented, and are almost universally mis- 
apprehended abroad. It is not resistance by the South to 
oppression, for there has been no oppression by the Govern- 
ment, its officers or agents. It is not a struggle by the South 
for rights, for every right guaranteed by the Constitution, or 
ever enjoyed since the Government began, was protected and 
enjoyed, by and under the laws, at the commencement of the 
war. Itis not a war of the North against the South, nor a 
war waged by one portion of the country to subjugate or con- 
quer another portion of the country. It is a war of principles. 
It is treason and rebellion on the one hand, and law, order, 
and constitutional government on the other. On the one 
hand it is the rebellion of disaffected, ambitious, bad men, who 
desire, not to change the form of the government or the char- 
acter of the government, but to destroy it altogether. On the 
other hand it is a struggle for peace, law, stability, liberty, 
government itself. It is government and existing institutions 
against an armed rebellion seeking to overthrow ‘then 

“Conceming the final result of the conflict, he made the 
following, dignified and patriotic prophecy: ‘“ However the 
accidents of fierce conflicts may temporarily vary the appear- 
ance of the strife, if is certain that the government will sustain 
itself, It is certain, because, under God, justice is always cer- 
tain. This causeless, inexcusable, wicked rebellion will be 
crushed—-ground as between an upper and nether millstone. 
The government is in the right; it has the will and the power. 
It will come out of the conflict stronger than ever before, with 
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elements of power newly developed, and prepared for sterner 
quarrels, if they must come—to vindicate its honor, maintain 
its rights, and the rights of its people. It is like the fabled 
rock, so aptly poised that while the touch of a child might 
jostle it to its centre, yet no opposing human force could 
move it from its foundation.” 

Unquestionably Governor Randall performed an important 
service for our country by his official visit to the Government 
of Italy at that early stage of the war, and contributed toward 
fixing the policy of non-intervention with American affairs 
among foreign nations. That being done, he soon tired of 
remaining abroad while the agitations and dangers of an 
unprecedented intestine war oppressed our country at home. 
He accordingly resigned, and, while Major General King, of 
Wisconsin, succeeded to his place, he received the appoint- 
ment of First Assistant Postmaster General, which oftice he 
proceeded to fill. 

Governor Randall is a native of New York, but had been a 
resident of Wisconsin about twenty years when the rebellion 
broke out. He practiced law in Waukesha many years, and was 
postmaster there under President Tyler’s Administration. He 
acted with the Democratic party from 1844 to 1848, but with 
free soil tendencies supported Van Buren instead of Cass, in 
the latter year; and yet four years later, in 1852, supported 
Pierce and King. He was an anti-Barstow advocate in the 
division among the Democrats of the State from 1849 to 1853, 
and in 1854 was elected to the Assembly of the State from the 
Waukesha District, as an independent Democrat, though act 
ing with the Republicans in the next session of the Legislature, 
In the autumn of 1855, he was the Republican candidate for 
Attorney General, but the whole ticket, except the candidate 
for Governor, was defeated. When Judge Hubbell resigned 
his place as Judge of the second circuit, in 1856, Governor 
Bashford appointed him to that office, which he filled with 
much ability. In 1857, as the Republican candidate for Gov- 
ernor, he was elected, and was reélected in 1859. He has had 
a successful career as a politician, in the better sense of the 
term; and while he rendered important services to the 
country, especially at the opening of the war, the fortunes of 
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war, by calling for those services, contributed to his success as 
a public man, Some men remain in comparative obscurity 
for want of the opportunity to be developed and known, but 
such has not been the ordering of Providence with Governor 
Randall, 
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CHAPTER I. 


GOVERNOR HARVEY AND HIS ADMINISTRATION, 


HIS NATIVITY AND EARLY LIF E,—SELF-DEPENDENCE,—COLLEGIATRE EDUCA: 
TION,——-SUCCES3S AS A TEACHER,—TALENT AS AN EDITOR,——-POPULARITY AS 
A POLITICIAN,— MARRIAGE,— LIFE AS A MERCHANT,—CHARACTER AS A 
REFORMER,—SERVICES AS AN OFFICER OF THE STATE,—WORDS CON- 
CERNING THE DEATH OF SENATOR DOUGLAS, —EXECUTIVE MESSAGE,— 
COLLECTION OF SUPPLIES FOR THE BATTLE-FIELD,—VISIT TO PITTSBURG 
LANDING,—— AFFECTING INTERVIEW WITH THE 80LDIERS, — DEATH, — 
FUNERAL,— MOURNING. 


Levis PowrLtt Harvey, who became Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin in January, 1862, and whose life was so mysteriously 
and mournfully cut off a few months afterward, was born in 
East Haddam, Connecticut, July 22d, 1820. When he was 
eight years of age his parents removed to Strongville, Ohio, 
where, laboring themselves, they taught their son the honor- 
able employment of manual labor. IIe early mauifested a 
commendable ambition to rise to some importance in the 
world, and as his parents could not lavish on bimn the means 
and facilities of wealth, he was not ruined in that manner, but 
summoned himself to the true method for every youtlh—that of 
selfdependence. He was thrown entirely upon his own 
resources before he was nineteen years of age. 

He entered the Freshman class of Western Reserve College, 
at IHudson, Ohio, in 1837. Soon after Governor Harvey’s 
death, Reverend Mr. Brown, in a meeting at La Crosse, spoke 
of him thus: 

“ As class-mates and members of the same literary society, 
and boarders in the same family, our acquaintance was of the 
most intimate kind. I can bear testimony to his early charac- 
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ter, that it was without a stain. He was a noble youth. With 
brilliant talents, good scholarship, and pleasing manners, he 
became a favorite among his fellow students. He was impul- 
sive in temperament, of unbounded wit and humor, yet 
chastened by Christian principle. THe possessed that rare 
quality of true nobility, a promptness to retract an error, or 
confess a wrong. When a sharp word or sally of wit had 
wounded the feelings of a fellow student, I have seen him 
repair to his room, and with a warm grasp of his hand, and a 
tear in his eye, say: “ Brother, forgive me if I have hurt your 
feelings!” Being straitened in means, he worked a portion 
of his leisure hours at bookbinding, In the junior year he 
was compelled to leave and seek employment to enable him 
still to pursue his studies.” 

Resuming his studies, he was obliged to leave college before 
graduating, on account of ill health. Tle subsequently engaged 
as teacher in Nicholsonville, Kentucky, and afterward as tutor in 
Woodward College, Cincinnati. After two years spent in the 
latter position, he came to Kenosha (then Southport) in this 
State, and there opened an academy in December, 1841. Two 
years after, he added to the useful and laborious calling of teacher 
that of editor of the Southport American, a Whig newspaper, 
which he made a spirited and vigorous sheet. He was earnest, 
genial, courteous; and though a politician, he won favor with 
all classes, was often put forward for office by his party, and 
generally, or always, ran ahead of his ticket. Te industriously 
cultivated the art of addressing an audience, manifested decided 
ability as a speaker, and afterward distinguished himself as a 
good platform orator, and an excellent debater in the State 
Legislature, 

Like his gubernatorial predecessor, he was postmaster a 
short time, under President Tyler’s administration. He always 
manifested a deep interest in the public schools of the State, 
and though rising in usefulness and public esteem, he never 
became inflated with pride or conceit, which, with many, is at 
once the index of their weakness and the cause of their fall. 
He was a consistent and decided temperance man, abstaining 
from all intoxicating drinks, as a beverage, and was a commu- 
nicant in a Congregational Church. 
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In 1847 he married Miss Cordelia Perrine, and removed to 
Clinton, Rock County, where he entered upou mercantile life, 
In the autumn of that year he was elected to the second Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State, in which he was a highly 
influential member, and where his powers as au able debater 
were brought into useful requisition, Subsequently he became 
a resident of Shopiere, the same county—which proved to be 
his last earthly home—and of his services there, Reverend Mr, 
Brown, before quoted, thus speaks: “* He purchased the water 
power, tore down the distillery, that had enrsed the village, and 
in its place built a fouring mill and established a retail store, 
and exerted a great influence in reforming the morals of the 
place, A neat stone edifice was built, mainly by his munifi- 
cence, for the Congregational Church, of which he was a 
member, and his uncle, Reverend O. 5. Powell, settled as its 
pastor. It is a coincidence worthy of remark, that Mr. Powell 
came to his death also by drowning, at Fort Atkinson, July 
2d, 1855.” 

He was soon aiter elected to be State Senator, then to be 
Secretary of State, and in the autumn of 1861, to be Governor 
of Wisconsin. Tis rapid rise from one step of important 
publie trast to another, shows the high satisfaction he gave, 
at least to his own political party, and also indivates that he 
was no dead weight upon his party to sink it. 

Ata meeting of the citizens of Madison to express their 
sentiments in regard to the death of Honorable Stephen A. 
Douglas, Mr. Harvey—then Secretary of State—paid him a 
. merited tribute for his patriotic position relative to the rebel- 
lion, and near the close of lis remarks indulged in a strain 
which, alas! soon became very fitting in regard to himeelf. 
Two sentences were these: “ We may well wonder at the in- 
ecrutable Providence which snatches him from us, in the full 
vigor of his manhood and the maturity of his powers, just when, 
apparently, he was entering upon a uew carecr of usefulness. 
* * * * aden with matured deeds and honors, and 
blooming with promises and powers for greater usefulness to 
his country and humanity, we mournfully consign him to the 
grave and to history.” 

Governor Harvey’s message after his inauguration received 

28 
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very high commendation throughout the State, as simple, 
pointed, and unambitions in style, systematically and clearly 
arranged, exceedingly comprehensive and suggestive as to the 
state of the country, and wise in recommendations for the 
action of the Legislature. Many said that no message from 
any other Executive of the State had ever excelled it; some, 
that none had equaled it. It was the first annual message 
after the opening of the war. Concerning our duty to the 
General Government he said: “Tn every emergency the Ad- 
ministration should be made to feel the strength and consist- 
ency of that will by which the destiny of a great nation was 
confided to its direction. I do not deny sharing largely in the 
prevailing impatience; T do not underestimate the demoraliz- 
ing inflnence of delay upon armies and public opinion; but I 
believe the Administration means as honesily by the countryy—as 
honestly by the saered cause of liberty—as any faction opposing it. 
It possesses alone the power to act for us; and we must, per- 
force, stand by it, or lake the alternative of faction and ruin to our 
cause, Tfistory teems with examples of the malign influence 
of discontent, and the uneasy ambition to lead in times like 
these.” 

Immediately after the battle of Pittsburg Landing, Governor 
Harvey asked of Surgeon General Wolcott a list of such 
articles, and their relative quantities, as would be most ser- 
viceable on the battle-field, and the doctor telegraphed accord- 
ingly. The articles were soon ut the command of the Execu- 
tive—sixty-one boxes from Milwaukee, thirteen from Madi- 
son, nine from Janesville, six from Beloit, and one from 
Clinton—and he was on his way to the bloody scenes of the 
war—his last journey from the State, the last earthly one he 
ever made. 

Mr, J. M. Bundy, then of the Milwaukee Wisconsin, reported 
the Governor’s conduct on the route as follows: “ Although 
pressed with a thousand cares in making the arrangements for 
our trip, he made it his duty, at Cairo, to visit our wounded 
in the hospital boats, taking them each by the hand, and 
cheering them, more than can well be described. As he came 
round amoug them, his heart full of kindness, and his face 
showing it, tears of joy would run down the checks of those 
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brave fellows, who had borne the battle’s brunt unmoved, and 
they lost at once the languor which had settled on them. 
Then, at Mound City and Paducah, in the hospitals and on 
the hospital boats, it would have moved a heart of stone to 
witness the interviews between the Governor and our wounded 
heroes. There was something more than formality in those 
visits, and the men knew it by sure instinct. Wien we went 
ashore at Savannah for a few hours, on our way to Pittsburg, 
these scenes became still more affecting. Over two hundred 
of our wounded were there, suffering from neglect and lack 
of kind care. The news of the Governor’s arrival spread, as 
if by magic, and at every honse those who could stand elns- 
tered around him, and those who had not raised their heade 
for days sat up, their faces aglow with gratitude for the kind 
looks, and words, and aets, which showed their Governor's 
tender care forthem. At times these scenes were so affecting 
that even the Governor’s self-control failed him, and he could 
not trust himself to talk.” 

During the passage he stood by the flag of the Cross as well 
as by that of his country. While ascending the river to Pitts- 
burg, a day for national thanksgiving occurred, when, ata 
meeting in the cabin, the President’s proclamation was read, 
and Governor Harvey joining in the religious services, made a 
religious as well as patriotic address. Daniel Hall, Esquire, 
of Watertown, who was with him in that journey, remarks: 
“Such always was the high respect for the Governor, that no 
rough language or conduct, in his presence, could escape from 
even those accustomed to such things elsewhere.” 

When he reached the camp of the Wisconsin regiments at 
Pittsburg Landing, the scene was interesting and touching 
beyond description. There were hundreds of sick and wounded 
men who had been rushed into battle only a few weeks 
after leaving their State, losing terribly in comrades and 
officers, and were now sunken in enffering and gloom, When 
it was announced that their Governor had come, an electric 
thrill of joy started them up from saddened groups, and from 
couches wet with tears and blood, and collected them in 
crowds to feast their eyes on one smiling face, and to hear 
words of cheer and praise from the chief magistrate of their 
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much-loved, far distant Wiseonsin. He worked unremittingly 
among the men to alleviate, in every possible way, their suffer- 
ings, and to fill them with courage for the present and the 
future—an effort they well repaid. MHe carefully ascertained 
who had distinguished themselves in the battle, and took their 
names in order to promote them—a good resolve he did not 
live to fulfill. 

On Saturday morning, April 19th, Governor Harvey bade 
farewell to the soldiers at Pittsburg Landing, and went down 
to Savannah. ten miles below, on the Tennessee River, It 
was not expected to take a steamer for Cairo until the next 
morning, and some of the company had retired for the night, 
on board the Dunleith, lying at the wharf. But at ten o’clock in 
the evening the Minnehaha hove in sight, the party were 
aroused, and Governor Harvey, with others, took position near 
the edge and fore part of the Dunleith awaiting the oppor- 
tunity to pass to the approaching boat. As the bow of the 
Minnehaha rounded close to the party on the Dunleith, the 
Governor stepped back on one side, cither for convenience or 
to get beyond harm, and the night being dark and rainy, and 
the timber of the boat slippery, by some mis-step he fell 
between the two steamers. Dr. Wilson, of Sharon, being 
near, immediately reached down his cane, which the Governor 
grasped with so much force as to pull it from his hands. Dr. 
Clark, of Racine, jumped into the water, made himself fast to 
the Minnehaha and thrust his body in the direction of the 
Governor, who, he thinks, once almost reached him, but the 
current was too strons; the drowning man, it is supposed, was 
drawn under a flat-boat just below, and when his life was 
despaired of, Dr. Woleott and General Brodhead, of Mil- 
waukee, and others of the party, made diligent and long search 
to recover the body of the lost one, but in vain, until some 
children found it sixty-five miles below. Citizens there buried 
the remains, which were disinterred, brought to Madison, laid 
iu State in the Assembly Chamber, and buried in Forest Hill 
Cemetery, near the Capital, Reverend M. P. Kinney, of Janes- 
ville, conducting the religious services. 

Lientenant Governor Edward Salomon entered the Guber- 
natorial chair, and issued a proclamation for a “ day of rest 
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and cessation from business, to commemorate the death of 
the late Governor,” and on the day appointed, Thursday, May 
Ist, at the State Capitol, introduced the public services by a 
brief appropriate address, and President Chapin, of Beloit 
College, pronounced a fitting and eloquent eulogy. Numerous 
other eulogies and funeral sermons were delivered throughout 
the State, the press was draped in mourning, and teemed with 
the language of sorrow, and the people of the State were 
deeply moved with grief. The language of the Psalmist came 
to the thoughts and lips of some—T said, O my God, take 
me not away in the midst of my days;” and many chided 
themselves because they had not more thoughtfully and 
fervently prayed that the Lord would not take away the late 
Governor of the Commonwealth in the midst of fis days. 


CHAPTER Ii. 


THE OPENING OF WAR AT THE WEST. 


SECESSION ,—REFUSAL TO FURNISH TROOPS,— DISTURBANCES IN MISSOURI, 
— PATRIOTISM AND WORTH OF GENERAL LYON,—BATILES OF CARTHAGE, 
DUG SPRINGS, AND WILSON’S CREEK,—PNEATH OF GENERAL LYON,— 
GENERAL FREMONT'S PROCLAMATION,— MODIFIED BY TIVE PRESIDENT, — 
BATTLE AT LEXINGTON, —zaGonrl’s CHARGE AT SPRINGFIELD.— FREE- 
MONT SUCCEEDED BY HUNTER, AND HUNTER BY POPE,—RBATTLES OF BEL- 
MONT, WILD CAT, MUNFORDSVILLE, AND MILL SPRING,—CAPTURE OF 
FORTS HENRY AND DONELSON, BY GRANT AND FOOTE,——- HALLECK 
RELIEVING GRANT OF HIS COMMAND,—THE DYING WISCONSIN SOLDIER 
AT FORT DONELSON. 


Wuen Sumter fell, the United States Government had no 
military force except 16,006 regulars, who were principally 
stationed at the West, to hold in check the wild Indian tribes. 
When the President called for 75,000 volunteers, the Gover- 
nors of Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas and Missouri, at the 
West, refused to furnish their quota, and Virginia and North 
Carolina at the East, though requisition was made upon them 
all. Yet the patriotic citizens of Missouri soon raised a volun- 
teer force of 11,445 oflicers and men—twelve organized regi- 
ments—and on December Ist, 1861, they had furnished 22,130. 
But the government of the State, and that of St. Louis, were 
in rebel hands. Governor Jackson was a determined seces- 
sionist. But Captain Nathaniel Lyon was in command of three 
hundred regulars at the St. Louis Arsenal, and he—an able, 
brave, and loyal man—was of great importance to the Union 
cause. April 20th, the rebels seized the arsenal at Liberty. 
On the night of the 25th, Captain James IT. Stokes, communi- 
cating with Captain Lyon, removed the valuable contents of the 
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St. Lonis arsenal—20,000 muskets, and other arms and ammuni- 
tion—first to Alton by steamer, aud then to Springfield, Illinois. 
General Harney arrived at St. Louis May 12th, and took com- 
mand. Ife made a truce with the rebel Price, which was dis- 
owned at Washington, and he being recalled, General Lyon 
succeeded him. He soon occupied the strong strategic points 
of the State with troops. April 20th, Cairo was ocenpied by 
Federal authority, and a strong military force, under Colonel 
Prentiss, was concentrated there, 

On June 12th, Governor Jackson, of Missouri, fled from the 
capital of the State, having first issued a proclamation calling 
for 50,000 troops to repel the Union forces, whom he termed 
“invaders ” of the State. His troops rendezvonsed at Boones- 
ville. General Lyon issned an address to the people, counter to 
the one that Jackson had published, and then rapidly collecting 
his forces moved upon the euemy, under Colonel Marmaduke, at 
Boonesville, where he fell upon and defeated them, losing two 
killed and ten wounded, and killing and wounding forty rebels, 
and taking a large number of prisoners, besides capturing arms, 
clothing, and stores. 

On June 23rd, Colonel F, Sigel arrived at Springfield, in the 
south-western part of the State. Ie was quickly followed by 
Colonel C. E. Salomon, in command of the Fifth Missouri 
Infantry, a three months’ regiment, and our fellow citizen, 
Frederick Salomon, of Manitowoe, being in St. Lonis at the 
commencement of the war, joined that regiment as captain, 
and served under Colonel Sigel through the campaign in 
South-Western Missouri, After some daring movements, July 
5th, Sigel broke camp near Carthage, to find the enemy a few 
miles north. Ife had only nine companies of the Third Missouri 
Infantry, seven of the Fifth, and eight field pieces; while the 
rebels had 5,500 men—nearly half mounted, and a battery of five 
guns. The battle began at halfpast nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at eleven o’clock the enemy’s centre was broken, their 
twelve-pounder was silenced, two secession flags had been 
shot down — when they displayed a State flag, which was not 
fired at—and disorder prevailed in their ranks. At two o’clock 
their cavalry attempted to out-flank the Federals, who be- 
gan to retire to their baggage trains in the rear; then fol- 
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lowed Sigel’s celebrated masterly retreat, in the face of the 
enemy, back to Carthage and thence to Sarcoxie. On the 
evening of the same day, the rebels, Jackson, Parsons, and 
Rains, in pursuit of Sigel, were joined by Price, Ben MeCul- 
lough, and General Pieree, and unless the retreat had been 
made, the loyal forces must have heen captured or destroyed. 
General Lyon moved at once upon Springfield, and there Sigel 
joined him. ‘The Federal loss in the battle of Carthage was 
thirteen killed, and thirty-one wounded, while the rebels suf- 
fered more severely. 

Major General John C. Fremont was appointed to the “ De- 
partment of the West,” July 9th, and assumed command late in 
the month, General Lyon, learning that the enemy were clos- 
ing their lines around Springfield, with 15,000 or more troops, 
summoned all his available forces—about 5,000—and pushed 
out to meet the rebel columns. Angust 2d, they were seen 
advancing, and Lyon drew up his forces for battle, hoping the 
enemy would come forward and attack, As they would” not, 
he feigned a retreat, leaving a decoy, and when the rebels 
pursned, the decoy —five hundred infantry and a company of 
cavalry —opened fire upon them with great effect, and an 
enthusiastic Federal under-officer of the infantry erying, 
“Charge,” thirty regulars dashed forward, the cavalry rushed 
to their support, and the rebels broke and ran. Larger forees 
then advanced from both sides, Totten’s well-aimed guns were 
put in position, and the enemy fled. This was the battle of 
Dug Springs. 

General Lyon finding that the Confederates had retired to 
join other forees and make an attack on Springfield from the 
west, returned to that city, and when the enemy had reached 
Wilson’s Creek, ten miles south of Springtield, advanced on 
the night of August 9th, to make an attack upon them, ho 
leading one column to an assault in front, and Sigel the other 
to fall upon their right. The rebels had 20,000 men, a force 
so much exceeding our own that General Lyon knew he 
must take them at some disadvantage or sulfer defeat, About 
five o’clock in the morning of August 10th, he made the 
attack, which was stubbornly resisted, and a fieree and long 
battle ensued. Over hills and through valleys went our troops, 
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under General Lyon, defeating the enemy at various points, 
our batteries doing excellent service, and the enemy continu- 
ally receiving reinforcements. General Lyon, exposing him- 
self too much, had already received two wounds, and hada 
a horse shot under him, and now proposed to lead a regiment 
of Iowans to a charge. As they were just ready to rush for- 
ward, the enemy advanced near enough to fire upon us, and 
the brave, the noble General Lyon tell, greatly mourned by 
all the loyal people of the land. 

General Sturgis took command, and obtained further suc- 
cess, but, not knowing whether Sigel had made an attack, such 
was the roar of battle, and our artillery ammunition giving 
out, he commenced a retreat. General Sigel had advanced 
upon the enemy, and routed and pursued them some distance, 
when, learning that General Lyon was also successful, and 
observing that his cannon ceased firing, and that troops were 
advancing toward him, he supposed them to be Federals, until 
they approached and opened a terrible volley upon his lines. 
Our men still believed that by mistake Lyon’s troops were 
firing upon them, until disorder, confusion, and irreparable 
flight succeeded. 

But after General Sturgis’ last repulse of the enemy they 
began a retreat in one direction, while the Federals, destitute 
of ammunition, went in the other. The Federal loss was two 
hundred and sixty-three killed, seyen hundred and twenty-one 
wounded, and two hundred and ninety-two missing. The loss 
of the enemy, was four hundred and twenty-one killed, and 
over one thousand wounded, Our forces, after the battle, 
were too small to repulse further advances of the enemy, 
and all that portion of the State fell into their possession, as 
General Lyou foresaw would be the case unless they were 
then defeated. A disgraceful and distressing guerrilla war- 
fare followed. 

August 14th, General Fremont declared martial law in St. 
Louis, and, on the 30th, throughout the State, and also the 
confiscation of all property of those in arms against the Govy- 
ernment, and the freedom of all their slaves. Te was subse- 
quently charged with paying enormous prices for muskets and 
labor on fortifications, as if himself in complicity with con- 
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tractors to rob the national treasury. But he had 20,000 
men without arms, and doubtless his Austrian muskets, at 
that time, were worth all they cost. September 11th, Presi- 
dent Lincoln modified Fremont’s proclamation of freedom, 
making it apply only to slaves who were employed on rebel 
military works, while it at first applied to all slaves of those 
found in arms against the Government. 

September 16th, Price, with 5,000 rebels, assailed Colonel 
Mulligan in an intrenched camp at Lexington, Missouri, and 
was repulsed; but on the 20th Mulligan surrendered, after 
suffering a continuous assault and bombardment for fifty-nine 
hours. On the 27th Fremont, with 12,000 men, started in 
pursuit of Price, who commenced a retreat toward Arkansas, 
having gathered much plunder from the country. But the 
rebels made a stand near Springfield, where they hoped to 
defeat Fremont as they had driven back Lyon's forces, and 
then press on to St. Louis. In the latter part of October, 
General Sigel resolved to ascertain the strength and disposi- 
tion of the enemy at Springfield. He selected for the purpose 
the celebrated “ Prairie Scouts,” commanded by Major Frank 
White. They had just returned from the reeaptnre of Lexing- 
ton, and as they advanced were joined by Zagonyi, under 
orders from Fremont. Zagonyi had with him one half of 
Fremont’s body guard, and only one ration, and taking com- 
mand of the whole force, made a forced march of fifty-one 
miles in eighteen hours. Major White was sick, and was taken 
prisoner, and barely escaped murder afterward; and_ his 
Scouts, by some confusion, failed to have part in the charge. 
Reaching the outskirts of the city, Zagonyi and his brave 
band met 2,100 rebels, including four hundred cavalry, and 
‘were themselves three hundred! The Hungarian commander 
gave liberty for any to go back if they would. None with- 
drew; they made ready, dashed upon the enemy with drawn 
sabres, turned hither and thither, drove down a rocky hill, 
made flank attacks upon the rebels here and there, ran the 
gauntlet in numerous places, gained entrance to the village, 
drove and scattered the enemy in all directions, and then 
retired. Major White having escaped, and captured his 
captors, entered the town the next morning with a small band, 
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had a garrison of twenty-four men, and put twenty-two of them 
on guard, received a flag of truce from the enemy, and granted 
them permission to bury their dead, and finally withdrew. The 
Guards lost fifty-three killed, wounded, and missing, and the 
Scouts thirty-one. 

November 2d, General Fremont was relieved from command, 
and General Hunter temporarily succeeded him, November 
7th, the battle of Belmont was fought, General Grant in com- 
mand, the Federals defeating the rebels, capturing and des- 
troying their camp, and then retiring in the face of superior 
numbers, with a loss of eighty-four killed, two hundred 
and eighty-eight wounded, and two hundred and thirty-five 
mnissing. 

December 7th, General John Pope was assigned to the 
command of all the Federal forces between the Missouri and 
Osage Rivers, his army being composed largely of Fremont’s 
old troops. Meanwhile, in Kentucky, the rebel General Zol- 
licoffer engaged and defeated the Unionists at Wild Cat, 
October 21st. But on the 22d the rebels were ronted at West 
Liberty, by Nelson’s command, and at Munfordsville, Decem- 
ber 17th, by Willich’s German (Indiana) Regiment. Jannary 
19th, General Thomas defeated the rebels Zollicoffer and 
Crittenden, at Mill Spring, with heavy loss, General Zollicoffer 
being among the slain. 

November 18th, Captain Andrew H. Foote (afterward com- 
modore and admiral) was placed in command of the fleet oper- 
ating in the western rivers. Early in February, 1861, he was 
at Cairo, with a number of gunboats, and General Graut was 
also there with several thousand troops at his command lying 
idle. They consulted together, and concluded that they could 
goup the Tennessee and capture Fort Henry, and General 
Grant sent a dispatch to General Halleck, at St. Louis, in about 
these words: “Commodore Foote and myself are of the 
opinion that we can capture Fort ITeury, on the Tennessee. 
Have we your permission to do so?” The only reply that 
came, and the only order, was a dispatch in these words, 
“Take and hold.” 

They lost no time in moving, and captured Fort Tenry as 
they intended. General Halleck, as soon as he heard of its 
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fall, sent forward a large amount of intrenching tools, and 
ordered them to fortify and make safe their position, but Foote 
and Grant, not stopping for that, moved at once on Fort 
Donelson, and speedily captured it. This last capture was 
probably made entirely without orders. 

Two weeks after the capture of Fort Donelson, on the 
Cumberland River, an order from General Halleck reached 
General Grant, directing him to move his troops across to Fort 
Henry, on the Tennessee, where he would find transports to 
take him up that river. He was much rejoiced on receiving 
the order, and immediately put his army in motion, and pro- 
ceeded to Fort Henry with his staff. The next day after his 
arrival he received an order from General Halleck, unaccom- 
panied by any explanation, relieving him of his command, 
directing him to remain at Fort Henry, and appointing Gen- 
eral C. F. Smith in his place. This must have greatly sur- 
prised General Grant, though he did not manifest it, and said 
but little on the subject. Tlere was a man who had achieved 
the first real success for our arms by the capture of Forts 
Henry and Donelson, successes which had electrified the whole 
country, summarily struck down without one word of explan- 
ation. What could possibly be the reason? The next day 
saw the telegraph line completed to Fort Henry, and the first 
dispatch that carne through was from General Halleck, at St. 
Louis, to General Grant; and the substance of the message 
was as follows: “ Why have you not sent reports of the con- 
dition of your command? Your failure to do so, has greatly 
deranged military plans. Your having gone up to Nashville 
without orders, when your presence was much needed at Fort 
Donelson, has been much censured at Washington, and I 
have been advised to place you in arrest,” 

To that dispatch General Grant replied substautially as 
follows: “T have sent you reports as often and complete as 
the situation of my command would allow, and have written 
you as often as twice a day every day since the capture of 
Fort Donelson, and have done all in my power to keep you 
fully advised of the situation. I went up to Nashville because 
I believed I could serve my country by doing so, and not to 
serve any personal purpose of my own. If my actions have 
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not been satisfactory, I respectfully ask to be relieved from 
the service.” 

He was not relieved, but through the interposition of 
friends was soon restored to his command. Whether he ever 
ascertained what the malign intluences were that secured his 
temporary disgrace is not made public. He probably never 
took any trouble to learn, as he was always disposed to bide 
his time, and allow his reputation to take care of itself. There 
was foul usage somewhere. 

The circumstances that led to the movement against Forts 
Henry and Donelson were as before stated, but all the news- 
papers of the country in the interest of General MeClellan 
were claiming all the glory for him. “See,” said they, “you 
who have been so impatient at his delay. The anaconda has 
begun to wind his constricting coils about rebeldom, and you 
see the result! See how beautifully A’s plans are disclosing, 
and with what stunning effect!” 

On the other hand, the papers in the interest of General 
Halleck were full of glorification of him. ‘See his masterly 
strategy,” said they. ‘This is what comes of having a man 
with brains at the head of the department.’ The truth is, that 
neither of those generals had anything to do with the planning 
of the capture of either of those forts, and there was no 
strategy about it so far as they were concerned. 

In the capture of Fort TIenry, the land forces, ander General 
Grant, were taken in transports to within a few miles of the 
fort, and at ten o’clock, February 6th, commenced their 
march over hill-tops, while the gunboats proceeded up the 
river to within six hundred yards of the Confederate batteries, 
and commenced firing. The action continued one hour and a 
quarter, when the rebel flag on the fort was hauled down, and 
General Grant being delayed by high water and muddy roads, 
most of the Confederate troops—t000 or 5000 men—escaped. 
Eighty-three were taken prisoners, among them Brigadier 
General Tilghman, and a large amount of stores fell into our 
hands. The boiler of the gunboat Essex was pierced with a 
shot, wounding and sealding twenty-nine officers and men. 

On the afternoon of February 14th, Commodore Foote com- 
menced the attack on Fort Donelson, with four iron-clad boats 
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and two wooden ones. The firing continued one hour anda 
quarter, when the wheel of one vessel and the tiller of another 
being shot away, and others having suffered injury, he retired 
to Cairo for repairs. General Grant, with less than 28,000 
men, invested the fort on the 13th, drew up closer on the 
14th, and then intended to partially fortify and await the 
repairs on the gunboats, But on the 15th, his right, under 
General McClernand, was vigorously attacked, and a bloody 
contest of several hours ensued, when the enemy was repulsed, 
Then General Grant ordered a charge to be made hy General 
Charles F. Smith on the left, which was bravely done, and a 
part of the rebel intrenchments were gained and held that 
night, the other Confederate flank having been attacked at 
about the same time by General Wallace. During the night 
Generals Pillow and Floyd withdrew, with about 5000 troops, 
and the next morning General Buckner surrendered 10,000 
soldiers, forty pieces of cannon, and extensive magazines of 
ordnance, and quartermasters’ and commissary stores, On 
the Confederate side 231 were killed, and 1,007 wounded, and 
on the Union side more. 

The first seven Wisconsin regiments having been ordered 
to the astern Department, and the few other regiments from 
that State being in other localities at the West, we had no 
Wisconsin organized foree in the hattle either at Fort Henry 
or Fort Donelson. But Charles Carleton Coffin, the author 
of “ Winning his Way,” tells the story of a single soldier in 
the hattle of Fort Donelson, whose parents were in Wisconsin. 
He was mortally wounded, and as he Jay on the field asked a 
passing stranger to overhaul his knapsack and hand him his 
Bible. He took the precious book, which his mother gave 
him when he joined the army, and asked the stranger to write 
to his mother and tell her that, he had read it every day, 
according to his promise—that he had tried to do his duty to 
his country and his God—that he wonld like to live, but was 
not afraid to die, and was not sorry that he enlisted. Then he 
said, “‘ Write to my sister. She is a sweet girl. I can see her 
now—a bright-eyed, light-hearted, joyous ereature. Oh, how 
she will miss me! Tell her to plant a rose-bush in the garden 
and call it my rose, that little Eddie, when he grows up, may 
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remember that his eldest brother died for his country. They 
live away up in Wisconsin !” 

“Then he took a photograph from the Bible. Tt was the 
picture of a dark-haired, black-eyed, fair-featured girl, and he 
gazed upon it till the tears rolled down his cheeks. Ile drew 
his brawny hand across his face and wiped them away, but the 
effort started the bright blood flowing in a fresher strain. ‘It 
is hard to part from her,’ he said; ‘she promised to be my 
wife when I came home from the war.’ Then he touched the 
picture to his lips, and gazed upon it till his sight grew dim 
with approaching death, when he laid the photograph and the 
Bible on his breast, closed his eyes, and was gone.” 


CHAPTER III. 


FIRST INFANTRY—REORGANIZED. 


FIRST YEAR IN THE SERVICE.— REORGANIZATION, — ROSTER, —MOVE- 
MENT TO KENTUCKY,—WINTER SERVICK AT MUNFORDSVILLE, —‘! ON 
PICKET, '—BATILE AT MUNFORDSVYILLE,— MOVEMENT TO NASHVILLE,— 
SEVERE SKIRMISH,— MOVEMENT TO COLUMBIA, ROGERSVILLE, AND FLOR- 
ENCE,—SKINMISH AT RAINBRIDGE FERRY,—AT CHATTANOOGA,—AT 
HUNTSVILLE,— RETURN 10 NASHVILLE,—TO PERRYVILLE, 


Tue next day, after the three months First Regiment was 
mustered out of the service, its late colonel was commissioned 
as the commanding officer of the three years First Regiment. 
The enlistment and re-enlistment went on rapidly, and definite 
orders for reorganization were received on the 28th of August, 
the same month. The companies began to rendezvous at 
Camp Scott, Milwaukee, and, the organization heing perfected, 
the regiment was mustered into the United States service by 
companies, October 8th to 19th, by Captain Trowbridge. The 
following was the original roster of the regiment. 7 


Colonel —Joun C, Srarkwratren. 


Ft. Colonel —Darvid H. Lain, Pee ne Dixon. 
Major—George B, Bingham. Ist As, Surqeon—James Crugom. 
Adjutant—Henry Li. Franklin. 2d As. Surgeon—Dan’l B. Diefendorf, 
Quartermaster—Larry Bingham. Chaplain—James MeNamuara. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 


A—John ©, Goodrich. 8. Babeock. W. W. Watkins. 
B—Henry A. Mitchell, John M. Cosgrove, — James White. 
O—Robert Hill. William Gibbins, Tliram Sheldon. 
D—Henry A. Starr. Wilhara 8. Mitchell. Cha's H. Messenger, 
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Captains. ‘irst TAeutenants, Second Lieutenants. 
E—Donald C.McVean. George @. Scott. Edward Haley. 
F—M. M. Samuels. William J, Vincent. Pembroke V/ Wise. 
G—Edwin Bloodgood. W.H. Wilson. Cha’s G. Robinson, 
H—Eugene Cary. Gilbert BE. Bingham. John ©, McMullen, 
I— Oran Rogers. A. C. Teald. James F. Brooks. 


K—Thomas HI. Green. Roswell M. Sawyer. Henry Stone. 


The regiment was ordered, October 27th, to move and 
report for duty to General W. T. Sherman, at Louisville, 
Kentucky. On the morning of the 28th, Milwaukee was full 
of people and excitement to witness the departure of these 
soldiers. They were escorted to the cars by Companies A 
and K of the Tenth Regiment, under command of Colonel 
Chapin, and by the Milwaukee Light Infantry, preceded by a 
fine band of music, all accompanied by thousands of people, 
and greeted throughout the line of march by the waving of 
white hankerchiefs and loud huzzas. Colonel Starkweather 
was mounted on a fine horse, the gift of the officers of the 
regiment. These minutix indicate the general tenor of the 
people. . 

The regiment went “for three years, or the war.” Some 
conjectured that six months might terminate its service, 
scarcely one supposed that the three years’ time would be 
required. The thought flashed through the minds of some 
departing soldiers, and of some of their friends, that possibly 
they might never return—a fear, alas! that was realized by 
many more than seriously considered it then. <A great crowd 
of people gathered around the cars as they began to be filled 
with troops; some were bouyantly, laughingly saying “ good 
bye,” and some were hiding tears that had no cause for shame, 
and needed no concealment. As‘the steam horse moved 
on his track, many felt that he drew a great and precious 
freight, offered a sacrifice on the altar of a beloved country. 

The third day thereafter, the last day of October, the regi- 
ment, haying proceeded by the way of Chicago and Indian- 
apolis, entered Camp Sherman, on the north side of the Ohio 
River, opposite Louisville, Kentucky. This was at Jetfer- 
sonville, Indiana, and according to one account was on the 
farm of General Bright. November 16th, the regiment moved 
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to the mouth of Salt River, Kentucky; Decernber 3rd, to 
Elizabethtown ; and the next day reported to General James 
8. Negley, at Camp “ Nolin,” on the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad, having been assigned to his (seventh) brigade, second 
division, December 11th, they moved to Bacon Creek, and 
constructed a bridge across that stream; and on the 17th 
moved to Munfordsville, where the regiment remained nearly 
all winter, engaged in the usual routine of fatigue, drill, and 
picket duties. 

The soldier’s service on picket is a large and important part 
of his military life, and makes on his mind a vivid impression, 
and give him sometimes a singular, or ludicrous, though 
gencrally a monotonous, experience. In the journal of Ser- 
geant Charles G. Lyon, Company B, First Regiment, who was 
mortally wounded at the battle of Chaplin Hills, were found, 
after his death, the following lines, by George Bleyer, dated, 
Mooresville, Alabama, August, 1862. They aid in obtaining 
a glimpse of one phase of the soldier’s life. Probably the 
author was Lieutenant George Bleyer, of Company A, Twenty- 
fourth Wisconsin Infantry, who was wounded in the battle of 
Stone River, and died January 24th, 1863. 


ON PICKET, 


’Tis midnight ; in a lonely strip of wood 

With darkness draped—a pall of solitude— 

T walk my beat with measured step and slow, 
Then, like a drunkard, stagger to and fro, 
Intoxicated by the drugs of sleep ; 

My eyes are heavy, yet strict vigils keep ; 
Imagination fills my drowsy brain 

With scenes of batiles—Gelds of maimed and slain ; 
The stumps and bushes into phantows grow, 

The shadows shape themselves into the fue. 

There is no moon, and not a star I see, 

Altho' I know they shine on shrub and tree, 

By the faint streaks of silvery, wandering light, 
That now and then bewilder sense and sight, 

Like the poor felon in his dungeon deep, 

I pray each beam my company to keep, 

And light my lone and solitary place. 

How long will morning screen her rosy face? 
Hark | hear that crash among the bush and leayes— 
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Still, still, my nervons heart, your throbbing heaves 
You flutter like some frightened captive bird. 
Hush! for your throbs by others may be heard, 
And thus betray the covert where I stand, 
Grasping my musket with a tirmer hand ; 

My drowsy eyes open wide and peer 

Into the gloom, Again the noise I hear ; 

And now « form of tall, gigantic size, 

From out the earth, as 'twere, I see arise. 

Slowly it moves, but with its forward strides 

Tato 4 human form and shape it glides. 

My heart beats slow again, my speech I've found, 
My challenge stern the yhoatly woods resound ; 
It proves a ‘‘friend,'* and not a wily foe ; 

The scerct talisman it whispers low ; 

I let it pass toward the sleepy camp : 

A soldier from a chicken forage tramp, 


December 17th, at Munfordeville, a desperate fight took 
place between the Thirty-second Indiana (German) and a regi- 
ment of Texan Rangers. It was a hand to hand conflict, and 
a complete discomfiture of the Texans, whose commander, 
Colonel Terry, was killed, The battle did much to disabnse 
the Southern mind of their “five to one” idea. The Wiscon- 
sin First was marched down to the bank of the river, and wit- 
nessed the engagement, but were not permitted to cross, The 
rebels there for some time, under Generals Tilghman and 
Buckner, occupied the south bank of the Green River, and 
the Union forces, under General Buell, the north bank. 
While in that camp Colonel Starkweather was regarded by 
his own men, and many others, as the best drill oflicer in that 
whole department. 

On February 14th, 1862, the regiment moved toward Nash- 
ville, passed through Bowling Green, which was evacuated 
by the rebels on their approach, and, March 2d, reached Edge- 
field, on the north bank of the Cumberland River, opposite 
Nashville. The colonel of the First Wisconsin was there 
appointed Provost Marshal of Edgefield, and a portion of the 
troops being left with him, the others crossed the river, Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s division being in the advance, and passing 
through the city amid the greetings of the negroes, and the 
scowls, and sometimes weeping of the whites, halted three 
miles beyond and went into “ Camp Andy Johnson.” 
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The next day five companies were sent out on picket and 
outpost duty, and at six o'clock on Sunday morning, the 9th, 
a portion of Company B, that had not been sufficiently pro- 
tected by other troops, was attacked by the enemy at a dis- 
tance of twelve rods, and J. W. Greenly fell, the first Union 
soldier, Adjutant General Gaylord says, “* who gave his life for 
the Union in Tennessee.” ‘Two others were severely wounded, 
Corporal Henry F. Smith, and Private John Fitzgerald, both 
of Company B. The soldiers were driven back upon the 
reserve of the company (says one correspondent), and all upon 
the Thirty-fourth Ilinvis Regiment, when the enemy were 
repulsed, having three of their number killed and four 
wounded, 

Another account, given by “ Marion,” a correspondent of 
the Daily Wisconsin, Milwaukee, says that this ‘ brilliant skir- 
mish” was on “ Granny White’s Pike;” that the enemy were 
two hundred dismounted cavalry; that Lieutenant James §. 
White, having command of Company B, made a masterly 
movement which deluded the rebels as to the Union strength, 
and gave our troops at the same time the protection of a stone 
wall; that then Company C, under Lieutenant Hiram Shel- 
don, coming to the reseue, the enemy mistook these troops for 
heavy reinforcements and fled; and that then General Rousseau 
sent out the Thirty-second Indiana Regiment, under Colonel 
Willich, to reinforce the picket and pursue the rebels. The 
same writer notes the following coincidences; that it was 
Company B, in both this and in the three months’ First Regi- 
ment, that was first in battle, one in the south-west, and one 
in Virginia, and that Private Greenly was wonnded in this 
skirmish in three places nearly the same with the wounds of 
Sergeant Warren Graham, in the battle of Falling Waters. 
Young Greenly died, it is said, talking of his mMorazun—a name 
generally more often in the soldier’s thoughts than that of any 
other absent earthly being. 

Previous to this date five of the regiment had died of 
typhoid fever in the hospital at Louisville. They died in the 
service of their country not less than the slain. Their names 
will be found in the list of those who died of disease. Others 
barely escaped death there by the same disease, among them 
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Sergeant, afterwards Lieutenant THenry 0. Montagne, Com- 
pany B. The almost constant rains, the dampness of the 
ground, and the deep and prevailing mud, sowed wide-spread 
the seeds of disease and death. Some were laid aside by rheu- 
mnatism. Lingering consumption was the fate of others. One 
writer of the regiment remarks: “It makes one sad to walk 
through the company streets at the hour of midnight, and 
hear the hollow cough in almost every tent. I often weep 
when I pass through the ‘streets’ on guard, the rain pouring 
down, and the only requiem with the pattering of the large 
drops on the tents being the hollow, sepulchral cough of the 
soldiers.” 

But high hope—some hopes not to be realized—hnoyed up 
the hearts of those brave and self-denying men. Often the 
story came to them, even at that early day, that the rebellion 
had about collapsed. But what changes in the mode of war- 
fare had yet to take place! Correspondents of that time 
speak of guarding the property of rebels, and of returning 
their fugitive slaves. All that had to pass away. 

March 29th, the regiment moved with General Nevley’s 
command toward Columbia, Teunessee, where it arrived April 
2d, and went into Camp Walker, and on the Sth General 
Starkweather was assigned to the command of a brigade, eom- 
posed of his own regiment, the Thirty-fitth Indiana, Companies 
D and F of First Battalion Pennsylvania Cavalry, and one 
section of Artillery. Captain Hill, of Company C, was 
detached about this time as Assistant Adjutant General, on 
General Negley’s stati Generals Mitchell's, Thomas’, and 
MecCook’s divisions were in that vicinity On the 7th of that 
month General Starkweather moved his brigade forward to 
a point two and one-half miles beyond Mount Pleasant, and 
took a position on a branch of Bigby Creek, where they 
remained some time, making reconnoissances and keeping open 
the communication between troops north and south. Five 
weeks afterwards the Thirty-eighth Indiana Volunteers, and 
Fifth Kentucky Cavalry, were assigned to that brigade, and 
the whole body marched toward Rogersville, on the Tennesee 
River, and the next day to Florence, to destroy all the boats 
there, having a skirmish with the enemy at Bainbridge Ferry, 
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driving him from his ferry boats and shelling him out of his 
camp, and thence returned to Columbia, having marched one 
hundred and eighty-seven miles in ten days. At Columbia 
the command was divided into smaller bodies, and assigned to 
building and guarding railroad bridges, roads, and telegraph 
lines. Captain Green, of Company K, was appointed Provost 
Marshal of Columbia, and confiscated a large amount of Con- 
federate property. 

On the 24th of May, Company K was relieved by Company 
C, as provost guard at Columbia, and on the 28th Companies 
A, B, G, and K, under command of Major G. B. Bingham, 
accompanied other troops of General Negley’s division in an 
expedition against Chattanooga, Tennessee, where, opposite 
that place, they had a skirmish with the enemy, and thence 
moved on to Tfuntsville, Alabama, where they remained 
until August 18th. Here and around Columbia the design 
of the military movements were in part, by constant watchful- 
ness, rapid marches, and decisive assaults, to prevent the 
organization aud concentration of rebel forces. A portion of 
the troops moved to Shelbyville and Battle Creek, where the 
Indiana, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania troops were separated 
from the brigade. 

On July 6th, in a skirmish with the enemy, we lost one 
killed, four wounded, and five missing, but were victorious. 
On the 19th, the First, and a section of artillery, moved to 
Mooresville, and remained there nearly a month. General 
Buell’s order to the troops at that place was, that they take 
none of the summer fruits or grain of the enemy ; which order, 
however, seems to have been a dead letter; and there was 
witnessed an example of our warfare at the time, in the tele- 
graphic message from that commander, to return certain cap- 
tured arms and ammunition to the rebel citizens of the vicinity. 
Not all our commanding officers had yet learned that the 
enemy was too insane and determined to be appeased by 
concessions and kindness. 

But, August 13th, our troops were again on the march, by 
order of General Buell, to destroy all the boats in that vicinity 
on the Tennessee River, which was done. On the 18th the First 
was ordered to Nashville, where it took up a position on the 
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Edgefield side of the river. The Government having found it 
impracticable to support a band for each regiment, that of 
the First Wisconsin was mustered out of service, and the non- 
commissioned officers presented Fife Major Robinson with a 
silver fife. JLe was in the Mexican war, and belonged to the 
noted First Ohio in the battle of Bull Run, and had already 
been engaged in nine battles. Having once received informa- 
tion from a negro of a provoking secession flag near Camp- 
bell’s Station, he obtained permission from Lieutenant Colonel 
Lane, for himself and a few others, and captured it. 

At Nashville, Brigadier General L. H. Rousseau assumed 
command of all the troops, and the First Wisconsin was 
relieved from the seventh brigade and assigned to the twenty- 
eighth, where it was associated with the Seventy-ninth Penn- 
sylvania, Seventeenth Kentucky, Twenty-fourth Illinois, and 
the First Kentucky Artillery, to which were afterward added 
the Fourth Indiana Artillery, and the Twenty-first Wisconsin 
Volunteers. Colonel Starkweather was put in command of 
this brigade, and it was ordered, September 14th, to move in 
advance toward Bowling Green, which was being threatened 
by General Bragg and his forces. On the 16th it moved to 
Nashville, and on the 28th toward Perryville, in pursuit of the 
retreating enemy. The battle of Chaplin Hills was fought on 
the 8th of October, in which the First Regiment bore a con- 
apicuous and noble part, described in another chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


EIGHTH AND FIFTEENTH INFANTRY: FIFTH, SIXTH, 
SEVENTH, AND TWELFTH BATTERIES. 
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—ITS ORGANIZATION,— ROSTER,— DEPARTURE,—IN ST. LOUIS,— MARCH 
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Ten. 


Tur capture of New Madrid and the reduction of Island Num- 
ber Ten, involved so much resolution, toil, and marvellous 
execution, that an account of the procedures should be given, 
together with a particular notice of the part performed by 
Wisconsin troops, Preparatory to this, a history of the two 
regiments and four batteries from this State engaged in those 
exploits, will first be presented, from their origin to the time 
of their concentration in that enterprise. 


EIGHTH INFANTRY, 


The Eighth or “ Eagle” Regiment was organized on the 4th 
of September, 1861, with Colonel Robert C. Murphy, of St. 
Croix Falls, as its commander. The following is a list of the 
field, staff and company officers; 
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ColoneL—Rosert C. Morrry. 


Lieut. Colonel—Geo, W. Robbins. Surgeon—Samuel P. Thorvhill. 


Major—John W. Jefferson. 1st As. Surqeon—W illiam Hobbins. 
Adjutant —Ezra T. Sprague. 2d As. Surgeon—Joseph HE. Murta, 
Quartermaster — Francis L. Billings. Chaplain— William McKinley. 
Caplains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A—J. B. Redfield. Melvin Patehen, R. J. Baker. 
B—David B. Conger. John A. Smith. C. D. Stevens. 
C—J. KB, Perkins. Victor Wolf. Seth Pierce. 
D—W. J. Dawes. B. 8. Williams. H. Williamson. 
E—Wm. C. Young. James M. Gilbert. M. H. Helms. 
F—James H. Green, Zenas Beach. James Berry. 
G—Wnm. B. Britton, C. P. King. R. D. Beamish. 
H—Stephen Estee.  L. F. Munsell. P. B. Willoughby. 
I—M. M. Baker. A. O. Hickok. Henry M. Lathrop. 
K—W. P. Lyon. A. E. Smith, J. O. Bartlett. 


This regiment was but a short time in camp before moving 
from the State. On the morning of October 12th, at half-past 
nine o’clock, it left Madison, en rowle for St. Louis, all in fine 
spirits. Says the Madison Journal of that date, “ The depart- 
ure was managed better than that of any regiment that has 
yet left Camp Randall. Within half an hour from the time 
the cars were ready, the regiment, with all its baggage, band, 
and officers, were on board, and the two trains, of fifteen cars 
each, were in motion. The second train stopped a few mo- 
ments at the depot, but was bowling across the bridge at 
twenty-five minutes before ten o’clock.” On the evening of 
the 13th, the regiment arrived in St. Louis, where it was 
received by the Secretary of War, Mr. Cameron, and Adjutant 
General Thomas, who paid ita marked compliment. As this 
was the first regiment from Wisconsin that had passed through 
that city, it attracted general attention, The march to Benton 
Barracks created a marked sensation; and this was especially 
increased by the appearance of an American live eagle, that 
was conspicuously elevated by the side of their colors. They 
entered the barracks nine hundred and eighty-six strong. 

The men were early destined to meet the enemy. On the next 
day, the 14th, orders were received to march to Pilot Knob, 
Missouri. The enthusiasm of the regiment was immediately 
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manifested in the most unequivocal manner. The air resounded 
with shouts of the wildest joy. 

The right wing, under Lieutenant Colonel Robbins, set out 
for Victoria, thirty-five miles away, on the Iron Mountain 
Railroad. They went, however, farther than this on the 15th; 
for a late hour of the night found them at De Soto, ten miles 
beyond Victoria, It was a stormy night, and the men lay 
upon their arms, in the rain. The next morning the left wing 
joined them. The regiment then proceeded, October 17th, as 
far as Big River Bridge. Here they found that the enemy, a few 
days before, had captured our little guard of thirty-five men, 
ahd burned the bridge. The loss of this bridge was a great 
embarrassment, for it compelled the soldiers to transport the 
regimental baggage across the river on their backs, the dis- 
tance of half a mile, wading the river waist deep, and con- 
suming four hours of time, They were then free to go to 
Pilot Knob, except Company G, which was detached to guard 
the baggage. On the 20th other forces were added to the 
regiment, and the whole, under command of Colonel Carlin, 
of Illinois, proceeded toward Fredericktown, twenty-two miles 
off. The farnous “Jefferson Thompson” was reported to be 
at that place, with 4,000 men. To find him the troops marched 
all night, and the next morning discovered the retreating 
enemy near Greenville. Our men, greatly fatigued with this 
heavy march, were glad to lie down in the streets. At three 
o'clock in the afternoon they moved again, and at the distance 
of a mile and a half found the enemy arrayed in line of battle, 
and a desperate fight ensued. 

It was supposed that Thompson had retreated a long dis- 
tance. But hearing that our forees from Cape Girardeau were 
only one thousand, and not knowing that they had been joined 
by the little army from Pilot Knob, he awaited the approach 
of the Federals, that he might meet 1,000 with 4,000—a dis- 
proportionate number that quite suited him. Major Jefferson, 
of the Eighth Regiment, says: “A negro boy was the first to 
inform our advance forces of the whereabouts of the enemy. 
Tle ran out of some brush, saying, ‘De Lewd Massas, de woods 
over dar am just full ob dem cesheners!? His remarks at first 
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were ridiculed, no one believing but what the enemy was 
twenty-five miles distant.” 

But soon our men were arrested by a shot from a twelve- 
pounder, Major Jefferson continues: “I met the major of 
the Twenty-first Tlinois, and asked, ‘Can we have come upon 
the enemy? He replied, ‘Oh no, sir; it is impossible— 
Thompson is twenty-five miles distant.’ Then came another 
shot. I said, ‘That means fight, as sure as you live.’ I had 
not finished speaking before the whole artillery force com- 
menced firing, and within three minutes more the sharp 
sputter of musketry was heard. The most intense excitement 
and fright prevailed among the inhabitants of the town. 
Women and children were running to and fro, seeking cellars 
and other places of concealment. Every person and thing 
that could move was moving. Our regiment was now ready, 
and took the double quick step down the street toward the 
battle-ground. The day was very warm, and the men, to 
facilitate their movements, commenced stripping off their loose 
clothing and threw it along the road side. After we had pro- 
ceeded two-thirds of the way to the battle-ground, we were 
ordered back to the Court House for the reserve force, and to 
support some heavy artillery which was planted near that build- 
ing, and at the end of the street leading to the battle-ground, 
In half an hour the wounded commenced to be brought in— 
some shot in the head, some in the leg, some with an arm off, 
and soon. The whole country resounded with the echo of 
our men’s cheers and yells as they charged the enemy. The 
battle lasted one hour and a half, and I think it was one of 
the most brilliant and complete victories we have had during 
this war. 

“T was on the battle-field, and it presented a horrible pic- 
ture. The dead and wounded were strewn in every dircetion; 
one rebel was shot through the heart, while he was astride of 
a rail fence which he had attempted to climb over. He died 
‘on the fence,’ with one hand clinched, and the other grasping 
his old rifle. Ten yards from him lay Colonel Lowe, of the 
rebel army. His horse had been killed, and he had dis- 
mounted, and a few minutes after he was pierced through the 
head bya minie ball.” One account states, that “the regiment 
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was held asa reserve, and itis related of them, that it was almost 
impossible to keep the men under subjection, they were so eager 
to take a hand in with the rebels.” The next day after the battle 
the united forces marched toward Greenville, and bivouacked at 
ten o'clock at night. The following day they countermarched 
for Fredericktown, which was reached at four o’clock in the 
evening. This was the first battle in which the Eighth Regi- 
ment had the honor to assist in defending our nation. The 
loss of the united forces was comparatively small, it being but 
eight killed and thirty-three wounded, while the enemy’s was 
about three hundred killed and wounded. October 24th, the 
regiment went into camp at Pilot Knob. During the whole 
expedition they subsisted on short rations, and bivouacked 
without blankets or tents, losing only one man. They remained 
at Pilot Knob, on gnard duty, until they took part in an expe- 
dition up the St. Francis River, from which they returned 
November 15th, having marched one hundred and fifty miles. 
Thence they moved to Sulphur Springs, arriving there Novem- 
ber 25th, where they found the Eleventh Wisconsin, who had 
arrived a few days previous, Colonel Murphy assumed com- 
mand of the post, and the men made rapid proficiency in camp 
and drill duties. While at this point Major Jefferson, with 
five companies, was detached as a guard for different places 
along the Iron Mountain Railroad, They remained here uatil 
January 17th, 1862, when the regiment was ordered to Cairo. 
The barracks, near Fort Defiance, at that place, was their 
home, and guard duty was the principal occupation, At 
Mound City Company K was detached to guard that post, and 
did not rejoin the regiment until April 14th. Detachments 
were furnished at different times from the remainder of the 
regiment as guards for rebel prisoners until the 4th of March, 
when they left Cairo, having reeeived orders to join General 
Pope’s command at New Madrid. Detachments from the 
regiment were now employed to rebuild the bridges on the 
Cairo and Fulton Railroad, which had been destroyed some 
time before. They worked thus until the 10th of March, when 
they arrived within two miles of New Madrid, where they 
remained over night, and the next morning were sent to join 
General Plummer’s command, by the road about twenty-three 
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miles distant, near Point Pleasant. ‘I'hey had no cavalry 
to defend them, yet they reached that camp in safety on the 
morning of the 12th. 


+ THE FIFTEENTH INFANTRY. 


The formation of this regiment was commenced at Camp 
Randall, in December, 1861. Its members were chiefly com- 
posed of the Scandinavian population of the State. The Hon- 
orable Hans Heg, formerly State Prison Commissioner, became 
colonel of the regiment, and under his supervision its organi- 
zation was effected, He had previously been renominated as 
commissioner, but a desire to serve his country in the field led 
him to choose the duties of a soldier. We was a Norwegian 
by birth. The regimental roster was as follows: 


Colmel—Hans C. Hea. 


Lieut. Colonel —David McKee. Surgem—Stephen O. Himoe. 
Major—Charles M. Reese. Ist As. Surgeon —S. J. Hansen. 
Adjutant — Hans Borchsenius, 2d As, Surgem—G. F, Newell. 
Quartermaster —Ole Heg. Chaplain—C. L. Clausen. 
Captains. First Iieutenants. Second Iieutenants. 
A—Andrew Torkildsen. Eman'l Engelsted. Oliver Thompson. 
B—Ole C. Johnson. Joseph Mathieson, George Wilson. 
C—Frederick R. Berg. Tlans Hansen. John VT. Rice. 
D—Charles Campbell. Albert Skofstadt. C. E. Tanberg. 
E—John Ingmundsen. Wm. Tjentland. John M. Johnson. 
F—Chas. Gustaveson. Thor. Simonson. Svend, Samuelson. 
G—John A. Gordon. Henry Hauf. W. A. Montgomery. 
H—Kund J. Sime. Andrew A. Brown. John L. Johnson. 
I—August Gasman. Reynard Cook. Martin Russell. 
K—Mons Grinager. Ole Peterson. Olaus Lolberg. 


On the 2d of March, 1862, the regiment left Madison amid 
the cheers of the people, particularly of the men and women 
of their own nationality, having been escorted to the depot by 

, the Sixteenth Regiment, Colonel Allen, who gave them their 
hearty good wishes and an earnest farewell, with the voice of 
booming cannon. ‘The Fifteenth had nearly nine hundred 
men, a few of them Americans, while some of the Norwegians 
had been in America less than a year. The material of the 
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regiment looked hardy and active, and some of its number 
had served in foreign armies. On their route to Chicago they 
encountered a snow-storm, and at one point were obliged to 
shovel their way through it, but at that city they were cordially 
met by the Scandinavian Society ‘‘ Nora,” and- by them pre- 
sented with a flag, haying on one side the American colors with 
gilt stars on a blue field, and on the reverse the American and 
Norwegian arms united, the Norwegian being the picture of a 
lion, with an axe, on a red field. From Chicago they pro- 
eceded by rail to Alton, Illinois, and thence by steamer to St. 
Louis, where they were ordered to Birds’ Point, Missouri, 
opposite Cairo, and at that place they disembarked, March 
5th, and encamped. On the 14th, leaving six companics to 
garrison Bird’s Point, they embarked on the transport Silver 
Wave, and joined a fleet of seven gunboats, ten mortar boats, 
and twelve transports, and reaching Columbus at noon of that 
day, they occupied the town, then but recently evacuated by 
the enemy. Thence they proceeded by water to Hickman, 
Kentucky, where they repulsed a small rebel force, and then 
reémbarking, joined the Federal forces before Island Number 
Ten. There the regiment seryed on picket and siege duties 
till the 30th, when they joined an expedition of 1,500 men to 
Tnion City, Tennessee, fifteen miles from Hickman, to capture 
a force of rebels there. They left Hickman at two in the after- 
noon, and went to within four miles of Union City, where they 
camped for the night. The march was rapid. Everybody was 
arrested on the road that was likely to advertise their ap- 
proach. Scouts were in advance for this purpose, and guards 
were stationed around houses in the neighborhood where they 
stopped. The next morning, at twenty minutes before seven, 
the first shots of the pickets were heard, and soon after our 
artillery opened on the rebels, who fired their camp and fled, 
leaving swords, pistols, and much clothing behind them, and 
their horses and mules tied to posts, or harnessed and partly 
hitched to wagons, Among other trophies taken was a 
secession flag, captured. by Company G, on which was in- 
scribed, “ C. §,, If. C., [Hill’s Cavalry,] Victory or Death,” 
from which it should be legitimately inferred that the whole 
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regiment was killed, since that was the only alternative of 
victory. 


FIFTH BATTERY. 


This battery was recruited at Monroe, Green County, under 
the superintendence of Captain Oscar F. Pinney, and afterward 
moved to Camp Utley, Racine, where they were mustered in 
on the Ist of October, 1861. The following is the first roster 
of their officers: 


Coptain—Oscan F. Prxney. 


Sr. lst Liewtenant—Washington Tull, Sr. 2¢ Liewenant—Almon Smith. 
Jr. \st Ideutenant—C. B. Humphrey. Jr. 2d Leeutenani—G. Q. Gardner. 
Surgeon— William H. Smith. 


They left the State one hundred and forty-nine strong, for 
active service, on the 15th of March, 1862, having spent the 
winter at Racine, chafing with impatience at their detention. 
They reported to the commander at St. Louis, Missouri, for 
orders on the 16th, and on the 19th embarked and proceeded 
down the river to New Madrid. 


SIXTH BATTERY. 


This battery was known as the “ Buena Vista Artillery,” 
and was recruited at Lone Rock, Richland County, in Septem- 
ber, 1861, under the superintendence of Captain Ienry Dillon, 
and mustered into the United States service on the 2d of 
October, at Camp Utley, Racine, with the following roster of 
officers : 


Captain—Henry DILLon. 


Sr. Ist Lieutenant—S. F. Clark. Sr. 2d Tdeutenant—J. W Fancher. 
Jr. lst Lieutenant—T. R. Hood. Jr, 2d Liewenant—Daniel T. Noyes. 
Surgeon—Clarkson Miller. 


They left Racine for active service on the 15th of March, 
1862. At Chicago they took the cars for Alton, where they 
arrived at noon of the 16th, when they took a steamer to St. 
Louis, arriving at the latter place at five o’clock in the even- 
wg of thesame day. They there marched to Benton Barracks, 
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four miles west of the river, and remained thirty-six hours, 
when they again marched to the river and embarked for New 
Madrid. A break in the machinery of their boat compelled a 
delay until noon of the 19th, when they steamed down the 
river to Cairo, where they made a brief stop and sailed on to 
Bird’s Point. Here they left their baggage, and went by cars 
twenty-five miles to Sykestown, and at three o’clock in the 
evening started on a march from that place to New Madrid. 
Marching twenty miles that night through the rain and mud, 
they bivouacked when it became too dark to move any farther. 
The next morning they moved early to New Madrid, and 
reported to General Pope. 


SEVENTH BATTERY. 


This battery, under the name of the “ Badger State Flying 
Artillery,” was recruited and organized in Milwaukee, during 
the summer and autumn of 1861. Captain Richard R. Grif 
fiths superintended the organization, and the troops were mus- 
tered into the United States service October 4th, and on the 
8th the battery went into Camp Utley, at Racine, which was 
at that time the rendezvous of artillery. Its officers were as 
follows: 


Captain—R. R. Grirrirss. 


Sr. lst Iventenant—T1. S. Lee. Sr, 2d Lieutenant—A. B. Wheelock. 
Jr. 1st Lieutenant—G. Bh. Green. Jr, 2d Lieutenani—Samuel Hays. 
Surgeon—L. C, Halsted. 


It remained with the other batteries that were raised at that 
time until the 15th of March, 1862, when it left the State for 
active service. It arrived at St Louis on the 16th, and quar- 
tered at Benton Barracks. On the 19th it went down the 
Mississippi, landing at New Madrid on the 21st. Previous to 
reaching New Madrid they had a march through the mud, 
which was very exhausting to new troops. The Fifth and 
Sixth Batteries accompanied them to this point. 


TWELFTH BATTERY. 


,. This battery was recruited in February and March, 1862, by. 
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Captain William A, Pile, of Missouri, by special permission 
of Governor Harvey. The men were sent to St. Louis in 
equads, as fast as enlisted, with the understanding that they 
were there to form a part of the First Missouri Artillery, as 
the Twelfth Battery of Wisconsin Volunteers, In the latter part 
of March a portion of the men thus recruited were temporarily 
attached to a Missouri battery, and sent to New Madrid, to 
take a part in the siege of Lsland Number Ten. 

The original roster of officers of this battery was as follows: 


Captain—Wirtiiam A. Pinn.* 


Sr. st Lieut.— Wm. Zickerick, Sr. 2d Liew,—W. II, Hamilton. 
Jr. 1st Ineut.—William Miles. Jr, 2d Lieut.— 


NEW MADRID AND ISLAND NUMBER TEN. 


When Forts Henry and Donelson fell, Columbus, the rebels’ 
stronghold at that time on the Mississippi, was flanked, and 
they evacuated it, and concentrated at two strategic points— 
Island Number Ten and New Madrid. In the Mississippi 
River, between Cairo and New Orleans, are one hundred and 
twenty-four islands, numbered in their order, the first being a 
few miles below the mouth of the Ohio. Near the point where 
the States of Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri, corner upon 
each other, lies the Island Number Ten, in an abrupt bend of 
the river to the north and west, and ten miles beyond where 
the river changes its course again to its southerly direc- 
tion, on the right hand or Missouri bank of the stream, lies 
New Madrid, which the rebels made the base of their move- 
ments toward St. Louis. For a long distance on both sides of 
the river in that vicinity, the ground is sunken and swampy, 
so that the Tennessee shore, opposite Island Number Ten, is 
itself nearly an island, and only one entrance exists to New 
Madrid from the country beyond the swamp, and that by a 
plank road. 

General Beauregard, a noted engineer, having been appointed 
to the rebel western department, superintended the construc- 


* Captain Pile’s commission was revoked by the Governor, with the approval of 
the War Department, on the 18th of July, 1862. 
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tion of the formidable fortifications on the. island, which is 
about one mile long and a balf mile wide. 

On the 21st of February, General Halleck ordered General 
Pope to collect a military force at Commerce, on the west side 
of the Mississippi, above Cairo. The last week in February 
he moved from that point, with 40,000 men, for New Madrid, 
seventy-five miles distant. The roads were very bad, and the 
march very severe, but March 3rd he arrived before the 
place, and found that it was oecenpied by five regiments of 
infantry and several companies of artillery. In the fortifica- 
tions at the lower end of the town were fourteen heayy guns, 
and seven at the upper end, with intrenchments between. In 
the river near hy were six rebel gunboats, carrying from four 
to eight heavy guns each, and looking frowningly down upon our 
forces on the low ground beyond the river bank. Twelve miles 
below New Madrid was Point Pleasant, by oceupying which, 
with heavy guns on the bank of the river, New Madrid and 
the island would be ockaded. General Pope assigned Colo- 
nel Plummer to the task of posting a blockading force there. 
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A—Cypress Lar. 
B—Goesuvar Cnayyxen, 
C—U\ pxess Poxp, 
D—Mitt Posn. 
E-—W/Lsex’s Barov. 
PoTnansvorrs. 


tL Foor Lake, 

L eL Batreries. 

M—Kevet GUNBOATS fear 
Bartewes. 

P—Pourr PrRacant. 

T—Btopy2's Porst, 

T—Tieroxritee. 
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He chose a very dark and rainy night, so as to avoid discovery 
by the enemy on the gunboats, and not daring to take the 
high ground on the bank of the river, he drew the heavy 
cannon through the miry swamps beyond. Tt was a severe 
and painful undertaking, and broke down the health of some 
of the soldiers. 

Soon after getting the guns into position, two Confederate 
steamers came plowing along up the river, and were aston- 
ished at the sudden cannonade aud infantry firing that flashed 
upon ther trom Point Pleasant. They quickly turned back, 
and did not repeat the attempt to ascend the river, hut sent 
all their snpplies to their comrades above overland trom Tip- 
tonville, on the Tennessee side. General Pope also sent 
Colonel Bissell’s engineer regiment to Cairo for four heavy 
siege guns, which they transported across the river, and con- 
veyed to Bykesville by railroad, and thence dragged twenty 
miles through the mud. They arrived at New Madrid March 
12th, and that night being dark and rainy, and thus favorable 
to concealment, the rebel pickets were driven in, and those 
guns placed in two small redoubts, with a curtain between, 
and rifle pits for two regiments in front and flank, within eight 
hundred yards of the enemy's maiu defence, and commanding 
both it and the river above. 

At daybreak the next morning they opened upon the enemy, 
and received in reply his whole artillery force on land and 
water, and soon the additional fire of reinforcements brought 
down from the island. In afew hours three heayy gnus in 
the enemy’s works were dismounted, and several guuboats 
silenced, and though the cannonading continued all day, only 
one of the Federal guns was disabled, The day's experience 
convinced General MeCown, in command of the rebel land 
force (aided by Generals Stewart and Gantt), that he conld not 
hold the town, and at night, in a rain storm, he suddenly 
evacuated and crossed to the Tennessee side, leaving thirty- 
three pieces of artillery, thousands of small arms, magazines 
of ammunition, many horses, mules, and wagons, and tents for 
10,000 men, to fall into Federal hands. Fifty-one of oup own 
men were killed and wounded, and probably more of the Con- 
federates, who left some of their dead unburied, Our troops 
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quickly turned the guns upon the river, to prevent the ascent 
of any rebel steamers, and New Madrid at once became the 
base of operations against the island. 

The evacuation occurred on the night of March 13th, and the 
next day a fleet, under Commodore Foote, of eight gunboats, 
ten mortar-boats, and a large number of steam tugs, advance- 
boats, and transport steamers, left Cairo for the scene of action. 
The bombardment of the Island was the next step, and it was 
important that land batteries shonld coéperate with the fleet 
Colonel Bissell reported that it was impossible, on account of 
the sloughs and miry nature of the ground, to construct a road 
from New Madrid, on the Missouri side, up to the head of the 
land opposite the island, so as to plant batteries there. The 
next thing to be attempted was to land a large Federal force 
on the Tennessee side, opposite New Madrid, to cut off 
the communications of the enemy between the island and 
main land. For that enterprise transports were needed, and 
gunboats to protect them; but to steam them down from the 
fleet above, inenrring the fire of a hundred or more guns on 
the island and in batteries on the east shore of the river, was 
deemed nearly impossible. <A. citizen of New Madrid sug- 
gested to General Schuyler Tlamilton the plan of cutting a 
canal for steamboats from the river above the island across 
the neck of land to New Madrid, the distance being twelve 
miles, half of it through heavy woods. Nothing was too hard 
to be undertaken; the endeavor was made. The canal was to 
be fifty feet wide, and four anda half deep, and 1,000 trees 
were to be sawed off four feet below water, by long saws 
worked by hand. While this was being done, a heavy bom- 
bardment of the island from the gunboats took place. The 
Confederates evidently enjoyed our harmless waste of powder 
and shot upon them, and their newspapers boasted of our loss 
of materiel in the affair, little dreaming of the secret work going 
on upon the eanal. Our own public prints, mean time, be- 
eame restless at the apparent inefficiency and gloomy prospects. 

But now and then a daring adventure enlivened the state of 
affairs among our men. On the night of April Ist, Colonel 
George W. Roberts, of the Forty-second Illinois Infantry, 
took command of five oar boats, each with a crew of ten men 
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besides officers, and with muffled oars dropped down the river 
to battery number one, on the Tennessee shore, (incorrectly 
stated by some writers to be a battery on the island,) surprised 
the rebel sentinels, landed, rushed to the fort, spiked the six 
guns mounted there, and escaped to their boats before any 


attack could be make upon them on land, or by the rebel gun- 


boat Grampus, that stood toward them on hearing the fire of 
the sentinels, 

As the canal, after great toil, drew near completion, it was 
found that transports could pass through it, but that the water 
was not deep enough to bear gunboats. By this time the 
enemy had planted batteries all along the shore oppusite New 
Madrid, to prevent our troops from crossing, and gunboats 
were needed to silence the batteries as the Federals should 
attempt to cross, as well as to protect our transports from 
rebel armed steamers. There was ouly one way to place one 
or two gunboats in the required position, and that was, to 
run the gantlet of the batteries between the island and the 
shore. That method was adopted, as the following letter, 
dated March 30th, to Captain Walke, commander of the gun- 
boat Carondelet, will show: 


Str: You will avail yourself of the first fog or rainy night, and drift 
your steamer down past the batteries on the ‘Tennessee shore and 
Island Number Ten, until you reach New Madrid. I assign you this 
service, as it is vitally important to the capture of this place that a 
gunboat should soon be at New Madrid, for the purpose of covering 
General Pope's army while he crosses at that point to the opposite or 
to the Tennessee side of the river. * * * * 

On this delicate and somewhat hazardons service to which I assign 
you, | must enjoin upon you the importance of keeping your lights 
secreted in the hold or put out, keeping your officers and men from 
speaking at all when passing the forts above a whisper, and then only 
on duty, and of using every other precaution to prevent the rebels 
suspecting that you are dropping below their batteries. 

If you successfully perform this duty assigned you, which you so 
willingly undertake, it will reflect the highest eredit upon you and 
all belonging to your vessel, and I doubt not that the Govern. 
ment will fully appreciate and reward you for a service which, I 
trust, will enable the army to eross the river and make a successful 
attack in the rear while we storm the batteries in front of this strong: 
hold of the rebels. 

Commending you, and all who comuose your command, to the care 
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and prote tion of God, who rules the world and directs all things, I am, 
respectiully, your obedient servant, 


A. H. FOOTE, Flag- Officer. 


P.S,—Should you meet with disaster, you will, as a last resort, 
destroy the steam machinery, and, if possible to escape, set fire to 
your gunboat, or sink her, and prevent her from falling into the hands 
of the rebels. 


On the night of April dth, the Carondelet, Commander 
Walke, (improperly printed Walker by some,) left her 
anchorage at ten o’clock, in a heavy thunder storm, with a 
barge of hay in tow on her left side, aud started on the fear- 
ful passage. The machinery had been changed to avoid 
the yufling of the steam, and that soon led the soot in the 
chimueys to take fire, and a blaze rose up five feet in height; 
and though quickly put out it burst forth again and alarmed 
the rebels, who sent up rockets from the island and main land 
to set the batteries in play upou the coming steamer. Captain 
Walke seeing that concealment was no longer possible, put on 
afull lead of steam, aud forty-seven guns plunged their heavy 
shot at his vessel as rapidly as possible. The roar of cannon 
mingled with the thunder of the storm, the flash of artillery 
answered the lightning flash, while thousands almost breath- 
less with interest watched aud waited for the result. At 
length, though thunders were yet roaring, it was thought that 
three minute-gungs were beard far below the island, and soon 
three more. They were the signal from the Carondelet to 
their comrades they had left that all was well; yet all 
anxiety did not pass until positive word came that the gunboat 
had reached New Madrid, untouched by a single shot. Gen- 
eral Pope wanted one or two more gunboats, and on the night 
of the 6th the Pittsburg, Lieutenant Thompson, also passed 
the batteries in intense darkness and under the fire of seventy- 
three rebel guns, but with safety. On the morning of April 
7th, four transports laden with troops passed through the 
canal to New Madrid. Then the two gunboats silenced Sennen 
heavy batteries on the Tennessee side, our land forces passed 
rapidly and safely over, and began to pursue and cut off the 
retreat of the enemy, already flying from the island and the 
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shore. Large numbers surrendered to them, while General 
Mackall, commanding the island, surrendered to the navy. 
In all about 5,000 men were taken prisoners, among them 
three generals, and seven colonels; and over one hundred 
siege guns, twenty-four pieces of field artillery, an immense 
amount of small arms and anununition, and a great number 
of tents, horses, and wagous, were captured, the Federals 
losing not a man. Commodore Foote pronounced it “a 
bloodless victory — more creditable to humanity than if thou- 
sands had been slain.” The Confederates were sad and 
gloomy over the results of all their etforts to hold the position, 
and Pollard, the Southern historian, says that the evacuation 
took place only two days alter Beauregard left the post, and 
that ‘no single battle-ticld had yet afforded to the North such 
visible fruits of victory as had been gathered at Island Num- 
ber Ten.” 

Wisconsin had an honorable connection with the capture of 
that important rebel post. Two regiments of infautry and 
four batteries shared in the serviee. The office of the whole 
army was one rather of toil, watching, and adventure than of 
of fighting and bloodshed. The Fighth Wisconsin Infantry 
joined General Plummer’s command about the time he 
took possession of Point Pleasant. There they were on the 
right of an extended line of warfare, the left of which was 
Island Number Ten, and the centre New Madrid. Every 
alternate night they were now placed on duty, serving in the 
rifle pits on the river bank, to keep off the rebel gunboats. 
April 7th, the regiment, together with General Plummer’s com- 
mand, marched to New Madrid, to aid in the reduction of 
Island Number Ten. They crossed the river at miduight into 
Tennessee, with the main force of General Pope’s army, 
and assisted in preventing the retreat of the enemy. April 
9th, they returned with prisoners to New Madrid, and for 
their gallantry displayed in the whole campaign General Pope 
ordered “ New Madrid” aud “Island Number Ten ” to be in- 
seribed on their banners. Thus early originated that high 
opinion and preference of Wisconsin troops which General 
Pope often afterward expressed. 

The Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry were conveyed on one of 
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Commodore Foote’s transports (for land forces) from Cairo to 
the scene of action. There they landed on the Missouri side, 
and performed the usual camp duties, though unable to find 
dry ground for either camps or drilling, and frequently remov- 
ing from place to place to escape the flooding water. While 
there they joined in the expedition to Union City before 
related. At the evacuation of the island they captured about 
five hundred prisoners, and then were busily engaged in col- 
lecting and caring for the large amount of military stores and 
ammunition left by the rebel forces. When the Federala took 
possession of the place the Fifteenth was put in garrison there. 
Soon after, these six companies were joined by those com- 
panies that had been left at Bird’s Point, and the regiment was 
employed in garrison duty, and strengthening the fortifications 
upon the island and the Tennessee shore. Companies G and 
I, under command of Captain Gasman and Captain Gordon, 
were now appointed a permanent garrison on Island Num- 
ber Ten. While on this island, early in October following, 
these two companies, together with one of the Second Illinois 
Cavalry, all under command of Major Quincy McNeil, of the 
Second, were attacked by three hundred rebel cavalry, under 
Colonel Faulkner. The rebels were repulsed, with a loss of 
seven killed, nine wounded, and fifteen prisoners. Our men 
lost three killed and one wounded. Major McNeil thus writes 
Governor Salomon, under date October 19, 1862: “ The com- 
panies from your State now under my command, are worthy 
of the fullest confidence, because of their bravery, The com- 
panies are G and I, Captain John A. Gordon commanding. 
Of Captain Gordon I will say no braver man is in the service, and 
should your Excellency see fit to promote him, rest assured he 
will fill any position with credit to himself and honor to the 
State.” 

The Fifth Battery was ordered to New Madrid, where the 
men were put to work on the fortifications, building and 
strengthening them, and garrisoning the works until the sur- 
render of the island, and subsequently until April 19th. The 
Sixth Battery was put in charge of siege guns, and held that 
position till the evacuation; then they performed garrison 
service until May 17th. The Seventh Battery, like the Fifth 
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and Sixth, not being equipped as light artillery, performed 
the duties of heavy artillery in the forts at New Madrid which 
the enemy had evacuated. They also aided in erecting other 
batteries through the distance of two miles below New Madrid, 
to assist in repelling the enemy when our forees should attempt 
to cross the river. After the final victory they remained awhile 
at New Madrid, and then went to the island, where they were 
furnished with guns and horses, and at once commenced the 
patient labor of drilling, and continued in that place till Tune 
13th. The portion of the Twelfth Battery that was attached 
to a Missouri battery at St. Louis, was also sent to New 
Madrid, and after engaging in the reduction of the island, 
returned to Jefferson Barracks, nine milea below St. Louis. 
John E. Warren, of Wauwatosa, First Sergeant of the 
Seventh Battery, speaking of the prisoners taken in the Ten- 
nessee swamps after the capture of the island, says: “ Wet, 
cold, hungry, and exhausted as they were, we could not help 
pitying them, not knowing how much more bitter experience 
was in store for some of us when in their hands.” He con- 
tinues: ‘TI will relate a little item which certainly was inter- 
esting to the spectators at New Madrid at that time, connected 
with the evacuation of the island. Just before day, April 
7th, a strange-looking craft showed itself, coming with the 
current steadily around the bend of the river above. What 
it meant we could not tell, and we watched it with intense 
interest. The transports which had just gone down, and 
landed their troops on the other side, were returning, and at 
first sight of the strange-looking aftair, whistled, turned about, 
and steamed down the river like frightened birds at the sight 
ofa hawk. The gunboats had both gone on a reconnoissance 
down the river. As soon as it came within range of the guns 
at the town they opened upon it, but provoked no response. 
It had passed the town in silence, and was moving slowly 
toward us, when a boat put off from the town and boarded it. 
It was found to be a famous floating battery, which had been 
constructed by the rebels, and which they had scuttled and set 
adrift, with all the guns and ammunition on board, The 
transports, when they saw it boarded in quiet, concluded it 
must be harmless, and returned. It landed on a sand bara 
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few miles below, and could be seen last summer (1865) at low 
water.” 


[In the roster of the Eighth Regiment, Pascal M. Hovey 
was the first quartermaster, and Frank McGuire the first 
second-lieutenant of Company C, but both resigned before the 
regiment left for the field. ] 


CHAPTER VY, 


FOURTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH 
INFANTRY, 


FROM THETR ORIGIN TO TUE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING.— 
Fourteenth Infantry, — ORGANIZATION, — ROSTER, — MOVEMENT TO ST, 
LOUIS,-~-THENCE T0 SAVANNAH .-—Steteenth Infantry,—l ORMATION,— p1s- 
CIPLINE,—OFFICERS,—MOVEMENT TO ST. LOULS,—THENCE TO PITTSBURG 
LANDING, — Bighteenth Infaniry,— AT CAM! WOLTUN,—CHARACTER OF 
THE MEN,— ROSTER ON LEAVING THE STATE,— DMYARTCRE,— AT PITTS- 
BURG LANDING,——IN THE ADVANCE.— Battle of Pittsburg Landing, 


Turee regiments of infantry were engaged in the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing or Shiloh. Though eecurring early in the 
war, it was one of the most severe and noted conflicts of the 
whole four years of campaigns and battles. Its second day, 
the 7th of April, was the date of the capture of Island Number 
Ten. Before giving an aceount of the battle, and of the part 
taken in it by Wisconsin troops, the origin and history of those 
three regiments to that time will tirst be delineated. 


. FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 


The Fourteenth, sometimes called the ‘ Northwestern ” 
Regiment, also the “ Wisconsin Regulars,” was organized 
during the month of November, 1861. The place of rendez- 
yous was Camp Wood, Fond du Lac. Under Colonel David 
E. Wood, of that place, its regimental organization was com- 
pleted in January, 1862, aud this regiment was mustered into 
the United States service January 30th, With the exception 
of arms, the regiment was fully equipped by the State. It was 
composed, for the most part, of companies from the northern 
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line of frontier counties. Colonel Wood, its commander, had 
held positions of honor and trust to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity in which he resided, and he entered with zeal into the 
nation’s defence. The chaplain, Reverend J. G. Rogers, of 
Fond du Lae, is the author of “ War Pictures,” a creditable 
volume of two hundred and fifty-eight pages, published in 
1863. The following embraced the list of field and staff 
officers when the regiment left the State. 


Colonel —Davip KE. Woop. 
Lt. Colonel—Isaac BE. Messmore. Surgeon—W. H. Walker. 


Maja—John Hancock. 1st As. Surgeon—D. D. Cameron. 
Adjutant—Beriah KH. Brower. 2d As. Surgeon—David La Count. 
Quartermaster—James ‘I’, Conklin. Chaplain—J. G. Rogers. 
Captains. ‘rst Lizulenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A—L, M, Ward, C. L. Kimball. J. V. Frost. 
B—aAsa Worden. J. D. Post. F. G. Wilmot. 
C—W. W. Wilcox. Colin Miller. A. 8. Smith. 
D—J, W. Polleys. George Staley. David Law. 
E—George E. Waldo. L. W. Vaughn. Don A. Shove. 
F—J. G. Lawton. George W. Bowers. Samuel Harrison. 
G—F. H. Magdeburg. James La Count, Orrin R. Potter. 
H—Wnm. D. Ghoslin. C.M.G, Manstield. William Gardner. 
I —GC. R. Johnson. John Kittenger. Joseph Clancy. 
K—IE. W. Cornes. 0. W.. Fox. M. W. Ilurlburt. 


William Wiley was the first second assistant surgeon, but 
resigned before the regiment left the State. W. D. Ghoslin was 
the first captain of Company I, and William Gardner the first 
second licuteuant; but both resigned before the regiment went 
to the field. When in the field the place of the former was 
filled by the promotion of Lieutenant Mansfield, aud that of 
the latter by the appointment of Lyman K. Barnes. Van Epps 
Young was appointed to the lieutenaney vacated hy Lieuten- 
ant Mansfield, Licutenant Barnes died, June 10th, 1862, and 
John F, Prosser succeeded him. 

Company A was called ‘ Wood Protectors;” B, “ Wan- 
pacea and Portage County Union Rifles;” C, “Omro Union 
Rifles; D, ‘*Messmore Guards;” E, “ Manitowoe and Kewa- 
nee County Guards;” F, “ Depere Rifles; G, “ Calumet and 
Manitowoc Invincibles;” H, “Forest Union Rifles ;” I, “ Black 
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River Rangers;” K, ‘Noble Guards.” The field and staff 
officers were nine; the company officers thirty; non-commis- 
sioned officers and privates eight hundred and twenty — total, 
eight hundred and fifty-nine. 

During the month of February, 1862, this regiment received 
thorough instruction in drilling and discipline; and, March 
8th, broke camp and started for St. Louis, receiving much 
attention by the way, especially in Chicago. Arriving in St. 
Louis on the 10th, they were assigned to Jefferson Barracks, 
where they remained until orders were received to move up 
the Tennessee River, when they took a transport, March 23rd, 
and reported themselves to General Grant, at Savannah, 
Tennessee, the 28th, where they encamped. April 6th, they 
marched from Savannah to Pittsburg Landing, where they 
arrived about midnight. 


SIXTEENTH INFANTRY, 


The first company of the Sixteenth Regiment came into 
Camp Randall November 20th, 1861, The last came in about a 
month later. As the regiment did not leave for the front until 
March, they spent the winter at Madison, in tents and barracks. 
The drill was most thorough, and the men attained great pro- 
ficiency in it. The regiment was mostly full the 26th of 
December, and the material composing it was good. It was 
mustered into the service January 31st, 1862. Its colonel was 
Benjamin Allen, of Pepin. The Sixteenth was fully equipped 
by the State, with the exception of arms, and it numbered, at 
its departure, 1,070 men,: Its regimental roster was as follows: 


ColonelL—BunsamMin ALLEN. 


Lieut. Colonel—Cassius Fairchild, Surgeon—George W. Eastman. 


Major—Thomas Reynolds. Ist As. Surgeon—Ira A. Torrey. 
Adjwant—George M, Sabin. 2d@_As, Surg-—Otto Maurer. Apl’62. 
Quartermaster—John E. Jones. Chaplain—Lark 8. Livermore. 
Captains. First Ineutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A—Hdward Saxe. Oscar F. Silver. George A, Spurr. 
B—George H. Fox. Sidney B. Tuller. James O. Hazleton. 
C—Horace D. Patch. John G. Daily. Pascal M. Hovey. 


D—Oliver D. Pease. Edwin B. Roys. William A. Green. 
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Captains. First Lieutenants. Seeond Lieutenants. 
B—William F. Dawes. Charles White. William D. Niles. 
F—Harrison V. Train. John Lymburn. Bertram E. Stevens 
G—John R. Wheeler. William I. Pond. Cyrus A. Allen. 
H—Almon D. Gray. Henry M. Beecroft, Jolin Lewis. 

I —S. W. Osborn. Charles H. Vail. Russel J, Cone. 
K—Geo. UC. Williams. R. P. Derickson, Daniel F. Vail. 


John Bracken was the first lieutenant colonel of the regi- 
ment, but resigned before it went to the field, and Cassius 
Fairchild, promoted to fill the vacant lieutenant colonelcy, 
was the first major. James H. Rogers was the jirst first 
assistant surgeon, but resigned. Henry G. Webb was the first 
captain of Company IT, but resigned before the regiment left 
the State. 

Company A was designated as the “ Waushara and Green 
Lake County Rangers ;” B, “ Oconomowoe Ritles;* C, 
“Dodge County Guards:” D, “ Union Guards, Hanchettville;” 
E, “Adams County Riiles;” F, “ Northern Lights;” G, 
“ Chippewa Valley Guard;” Tl, Tredway Pumas ;* I, “ Dar- 
lington Light Infantry ;” K, Ozaukee Rifles.” 

On March 13th 1862, it left Camp Rundall, under orders for 
St. Louis. All needful preparations had been made the night 
before, and at seven o’clock in the morning, before many citi- 
zens had risen, the Sixteenth was drawn up in line, and every 
movement proved that it intended to be * on time” in obeying 
orders. Murching from the grounds, under escort of the 
Seventeenth Regiment, they reached the cars in season to 
move off at half-past seven o’clock, all in fine spirits. 

But about twenty of their number were left behind sick in 
the hospital, in charge of Surgeon TPastman. A company of 
citizens attended them to Chicago, where they were met by 
Captain Brand’s Elisworth Zouaves, Captain Thompson’s 
Regulars, and the Light Guard Band, and escorted throngh 
the principal streets to the Central Depot. Arriving at St. 
Louis the next day—the 14th—they embarked for Fort Henry, 
Tennessee, to join General Grant's command. Before their 
arrival there, General Grant had moved his army to Savannah, 
and on the 20th of March the regiment disembarked at Pitts 
burg Landing, on the Tennessee Riv er. 
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EIGHTEENTH INFANTRY. 


Preparations were making as early as the latter part of 
October, 1861, for the organization of the Eighteenth Wis- 
consin Volunteers. At length, on the 7th of Jannary, 1862, 
it was ordered into quarters at Camp Sigel, at one time known 
as Camp Holton, Milwaukee. Previous to the completion of 
this camp, the men were quartered at yarions city hotels, 
December 28, 1861, seven companies had been assigned to the 
regiment, and on the 1th of January, 1862, nine companies 
had reported. The men were of excellent material. They 
came, many of ther, from the frontier settlements, and were 
capable of much physical endurance. Generally they were 
men of large size; and it has been said that the Alban Pinery 
Bangers, Company G, averaged one hundred and sixty pounds 
to a man, by actual weight. Before their departure they 
suffered considerably from measles. 

Colonel J. 8. Alban, of Plover, Portage County, took com- 
mand. He was at one time Judge of the Portage Circuit, and 
for two years—1852 and 1853—served acceptably in the State 
Senate. Lieutenant Colonel Beall was one of the oldest settlers 
of the State, and formerly Lieutenant Governor. 

The roster of the regiment, on leaving the State, was as 
follows: 


Coloni—Jaurs S. Apan. 


Lieut. Colonel —Samuel W. Beall. Surgecon—Creorge F. Huntington. 


Major—Josiah W. Crane, Ist As, Surgeon—Erastus J. Buck. 

Adjutant —Gilhert L. Park, 2d As. Surgeon — 

Quartermaster —J. D. Rogers. Chaplain—James Delany. 
Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 


A—James P. Millard. Edward Coleman. Thomas J. - atter. 
B—Charles D. Jackson. Thos. H. Jackson. Samuel B. TGoynton, 
C—Newton M. Lane. John H. Graham. Allen A. Burnett. 


D—Gea,. A. Fisk. D. W. C. Wilson. Peter Slogey, 
E—Wm. Bremmer. Geo. R. Walbridge, Luman H. Carpenter. 
F—Jos. W. Roberts, George Stokes. George A. Topliff. 


G—John H. Compton,  Frede prick B. Clase. James R. Scott. 
H—David H. Saxton. §S. D. Woodworth. Thomas H. Wallace. 
I—W. A. Coleman. Tra H. Ford. Ogden A. Southmayd. 
K—Wm. J. Kershaw. Alexander Jackson. Phineas A. Bennett. 
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John H. Graham was the first first lieutenant of Company 
C, and John Goode the first second lieutenant of the same 
company, but both resigned before the regiment left the State. 

While they remained at Camp Sigel, or Holton, the weather 
was very inclement, and unfavorable for the best military 
drill. It was unfortunate for this noble body of men that 
they were precluded the highest opportunities for discipline, 
especially as they were directly thrown into the very front of 
a battle where overwhelming numbers of skillful troops 
fought them, and this before they had obtained any experience 
in the field. 

The departure of the regiment took place March 30th, 1862, 
at nine o’clockinthe morning. The Milwaukee Light Infantry, 
Captain Wage, accompanied by the American Cornet Band, 
escorted them to the depot. At ten o'clock a procession was 
formed, and the regiment, numbering about one thousand 
men, fully armed, marched through several of the principal 
streets of the city. At the depot they found a large gathering 
of both sexes, who cheered them most cordially as the train. 
departed. It contained twenty passenger cars, with four 
engines, and left at halftpast twelve at noon, the band mean 
while playing Tail Columbia and the Star Spangled Banner. 

The regiment was under orders to report at St. Louis, which 
they did on the 31st, but embarked at once, and proceeded to 
joim our army at Pittsburg Landing. On the morning of the 
5th of April, they left the steamer and reported immediately 
to General Prentiss, who then held the advance. The regi- 
ment was placed in position on the left. 


BATTLE OF PITTSBURG LANDING. 


After the fall of Forts Henry and Donelson, Nashville 
readily yielded to the Unionists, and General Buell advanced 
from Bowling Green and occupied it, while General Grant 
advanced toward Pittsburg Landing. It was the design to 
push back the enemy, and flank his strongholds on the Missis- 
sippi—Island Number Ten, Fort Pillow, and Memphis—and 
oblige him to evacuate them, and thus open again the “ Father 
of Waters” to Federal commerce. General Halleck, at St. 
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Louis, had the general command. The rebel General Albert 
Sidney Johnston moved back from Murfreesboro to join Gen- 
eral Beauregard, near the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
which was evidently an important interest for them to protect. 
On the other hand, if General Grant could obtain possession 
of that railroad, he would capture Memphis. General Buell 
was ordered to join General Grant at Pittsburg Landing. 
That place, on the west side of the Tennessee River, consisted 
of only two log houses, with a landing for steamboats, but its 
locality and vicinity were important for the command of the 
river, and also for an advance upon Corinth, which was twenty 
miles south-west, at the junction of the Memphis and Charles- 
ton and the Mobile and Ohio Railroads. Savannah is ten miles 
below Pittsburg, on the opposite or east side of the river, and 
Crump’s Landing on the west side, six miles below, or north 
from Pittsburg. 

General Jobnston quickly united by uail his forces with those 
at Corinth, while General Buell had a march of one hundred 
and fifty miles to join General Grant. The rebels saw that 
their time to attack Grant was before Buell could reach him. 
Johnston addressed his troops in stirring but traitorous lan- 
guage. General Beauregard is announced as in command, 
but Johnston is leader in the field, while Polk, Bragg, Tardee, 
and Breckinridge are his corps commanders. 

General Grant’s troops were already on the west side of the 
Tennessee River, in an exposed position, IIis own forces of 
38,000 were far inferior to the combined armies of the enemy, 
at least 45,000, and his rear was near the river, where he could 
not rapidly or safely retreat. But a large fleet lay in the 
river, among them two gunboats, the Tyler and Lexington, to 
drive back an advancing foe, though it does not appear that 
General Grant had relied upon them at all for protection. 
General C. F. Smith had selected the position with the view 
of a possible attack from the rebels. It was a wooded place, 
but generally without thick underbrush. It was between two 
streams emptying into the Tennessee river—the Lick and 
Snake Creeks, to the latter of which the Ow! Creek is tribu- 
tary—and these could aid in protecting our flanks, and in com- 
pelling the Confederates to mect us in front, although on the 

31 
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first day of the battle we had not men enough to extend our 
lines the whole distance between tliem—two and a half miles. 

The question had been considered whether to erect fortifi- 
‘ations there, and Grant, Sherman, and others had decided 
that it would be injurious to the morale of our men, and that 
they were able to meet the enemy in the open field. General 
Sherman afterward testified, that if there was a mistake in 
placing the army there it was not General Grant’s, but insisted 
that there was no mistake, and added, “It was necessary that 
a combat, fierce und bitter, to test the manhood of the two 
armies, should come off, and that was as good a place as any.” 
But all this does not satisfy. Every precaution should have 
been taken to spare lite. If “courage and pluck” must be 
tested, let it be under the most economical arrangements. 
The fact was, probably, that the risk was incurred because, as 
General Grant said, he did not believe the enemy would make 
a determined attack, but only a reconnoissance in force. Hon- 
orable E. D. Holton, a Wisconsin allotment commissioner, 
who was upon the field soon after the battle, in regard to the 
question of General Grant’s advance across the river before 
Buell was near, then wrote: “1 do not see how a careful and 
thonghtful general should not have given particular attention 
to this point, especially when he was dealing with an opponent 
80 wary, 80 cunning, and so able as Beauregard;’”’ and such 
queries will continue to arise while history is read. 

General Grant’s force was distributed in five divisions, under 
Generals Prentiss, MeClernand, W. H. L. Wallace, Hurlbut, 
and Sherman. Our forces faced south and west; Prentiss at 
the left, a mile and a half from the landing, MceClemand at his 
right, Sherman still farther at the right and in the advance, 
near to Shiloh Church, and in the rear Hurlbut, to support 
the left wing, and Wallace to support the right. 

On Friday, April 3d, the rebels began their march toward 
the Federal lines, taking five days’ rations, with the caleulation 
of getting whatever else they might want in our captured 
camps. From spies in the country, Beauregard knew the 
position and number of our forces, and he and his eenerals 
ind troops confidently expected to reach and defeat us before 

aell’s arrival with reinforcements. They advanced less rapidly 
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than they intended, on account of diffieult roads and a rain- 
storm, aud did not reach the vicinity of our forces until Satur- 
day night, too weary for an attack without rest. They kept 
their advance concealed from our men, allowing no fires, no 
music within sight or sound. 

How they should have been allowed to approach so near us 
in so large force, without our knowledge, has not yet been 
satisfactorily answered. Mr, Holton, before quoted, also 
wrote, soon after the battle: “It seems strange how Beaure- 
gard could steal out of his camp here at Corinth, with his 
immense army and all his munitions of war, and come upon 
our men, and they know nothing of his approach until he 
stood tace to face before them.” He adds, ‘* But it is not true 
that our officers were taken wholly unprepared, for Colonel 
Allen (of the Sixteenth Wisconsin) informs me that, after a 
conference with officers, as early as Friday afternoon, he felt 
called upon, in view of the possible chances of an attack, to 
order and distribute forty rounds of ammunition, and this was 
true to a great extent throughout the regiments. But this 
was done rather in view of danger by skirmishers in force, 
than the approach of the main army.’ Yet one Michigan 
regiment in front was destitute of all ammunition when the 
battle commenced. 

At three o’clock Sabbath morning, April 6th, the rebels had 
breakfasted, and made ready for their advance and attack. 
All nature was joyful; a refreshing rain had passed; the air 
was pure and delicious; the birds were singing among the 
blooming trees. Reverend James Delany, chaplain of the 
Eighteenth Wisconsin, then upon the field, afterward de- 
scribed the morning and the occasion thus: Soon after the 
sun had risen to give Tennessee one of the most balmy and 
beautiful Sabbaths that had ever dawned, and just as some 
feathered songsters, in their peaceful innocence, were about to 
sing their morning hymn on full-bloom peach trees, the hoarse 
voice of the secession Moloch was heard, demanding another 
sacrifice of treasure, blood, and precious life. Nor was the 
demand unheeded, for ere the sun had sunk in the west, the 
sacrifice was horridly offered.” 

The space that became the field of battle was about three 
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miles square. Shiloh Chureh—a barn-like building — was 
about two miles from the landing, and on the night of the first 
day’s battle was Beauregard’s headquarters. Sherman was near 
it when the battle commenced. The rebels fought, not for 
Shiloh, but rather for the landing; the chief part of the fight- 
ing was done nearer the landing than the church; and although 
Beauregard and the rebel Congress have named the battle 
Shiloh, let it be called Pittsburg Landing. 

The Sixteenth and Fighteenth Wisconsin Regiments were 
in the left brigade of the left (General Prentiss’) division. The 
Eighteenth had reached the locality only the night before, and 
had not even completed the erection of their tents. On that 
Saturday night General Prentiss sent out on picket, a mile and 
a half—one account says half a mile—eight companies, under 
Colonel Moore, four of them being, A, B, C, and D, of the 
Sixteenth Wisconsin, under Lieutenant Colonel Fairchild, At 
half-past four o’elock on Sunday morning they were ordered 
to advance and reconnoitre. Proceeding half a mile they came 
upon the enemy’s pickets, stationed behind a fence. There 
were really about 3,000 men, and immediately fired upon our 
soldiers, killing Captain Saxe and Orderly Williams, of the 
Sixteenth. This was the beginning of the battle. The Fed- 
erals retreated before such a superior force, and the rebels 
pursued them. 

Lieutenant Colonel Fairchild was the first to annonnee in 
camp that the rebels were coming. The Sixteenth was immedi- 
ately formed in line of battle, about thirty rods from their tents, 
and the Eighteenth, Colonel Alban, was formed on their left. 
About fifteen minutes after, the enemy showed himself in great 
force, and as he approached the Sixteenth opened fire, which 
was replied to by a terrific fire fromm the rebels, who advanced 
upon the whole division, pressing our front and flanki ug our 
left. There was no panic in our lines, unless with individuals; 
the men fonght bravely ; but they must either surrender, or 
be shot, or fall back; the last they did slowly, fighting as they 
went. The flank movement by the enemy on onr left, finally 
resulted in the capture of General Prentiss and 2,000 of our 
troops, among them some of the Eighteenth Wisconsin. 
Colonel Allen, a skillful commander, saved his regiment from 
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capture by changing front when he was flanked, and falling 
back to fight again. Eight times he did this, had two horses 
shot under him, and then was wounded and carried from the 
field. Lieutenant Colonel Fairchild was previously wounded— 
while fighting at the front. Captain Pease, of Company D, 
and Lieutenant Vail, of Company I, were mortally wounded. 
Captain Harrison V. Train, Company F; Captain John R. 
Wheeler, Company G; Lieutenant Pascal M. Ilovey, Com- 
pany C; Lieutenant D. Gray Purman, Company I, and Lieu- 
tenant Daniel F. Vail, Company K, were wounded, (most or 
all the first few hours,) and many non-commissioned otticers 
and privates were killed, whose names are preserved in the 
roll of the dead. Adjutant Sabin, of the Sixteeuth, is credited 
with much skill in saving the balance of the regiment from 
being captured after both the colonel and lieutenant colonel 
were wounded. 

In the Eighteenth Regiment Colonel Alban received a 
mortal wound in the lungs, of which he died the following 
Wednesday. Lieutenant Colonel Beall was severely wounded 
before him. Major Crane and Captain Compton were killed. 
Lieutenants Coleman and Potter, both of Company A, were 
wounded, and many officers and privates—nearly half the regi- 
ment—were prisoners; and all this before noon of the first 
day. The number of killed and wounded shows that they 
fought nobly. 

It was W. J. Hardee’s corps that attacked Prentiss. At first 
they drove in among the Federals in wedge shape, and then 
adopted the flanking process. Hardee found an inexcusable 
gap between Prentiss’ and MeClernand’s divisions, into which 
he vigorously pressed, while Braxton Bragg, who commanded 
the second rebel line, reinforced him on our front. General 
Hurlbut was too far in the rear to perform his oflice of sup- 
porting the left wing at the earliest necessity, but came bravely 
to the Federal aid at length. 

In General Sherman’s division his pickets were driven in about 
sunrise, and his line of battle was then hastily formed. The at- 
tack was no less a surprise there than at the left. Some of the 
men ran, but most stood their ground, His position was on a 
ridge, with a creek in front, which the enemy must cross to 
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reach him. Taylor’s cannon played upon the rebels, at first, 
with suecess; but, although McClernand went to Sherman’s 
aid, the enemy surged over the stream, and Hardee, having 
driven back Prentiss’ division, made a Hank movement on 
Sherman’s left, which obliged him to fall back, losing three of 
Waterliouse’s guns. At the same time his centre and right 
were pressed equally hard, flanked, and driven back. He took 
a new position, but could not hold it long—the second rebel 
line, under Bragg, having been reinforced by the third, under 
Polk—and back again he went, losing more men and more 
guns. TTildebrand’s brigade, at his lett, was broken in pieces. 
McClernand’s division was eut up, and thrown back toward the 
landing, General ITurlbut’s regiments that went to the aid of 
Prentiss were forced to retire, and his whole division shared 
with the rest in falling back until he came in line with General 
W.IL L. Wallace’s division, when the two bore the brunt of the 
battle for a while, unti! General Wallace was mortally wounded 
and borne from the field. Colonel Stewart, of General Sher- 
man’s division, who had been sent in the morning far to the 
lett, on the Hamburg road, was attacked by Breckinridge’s 
reserves, and after maintaining his ground for some time, fell 
slowly back to Hurlbut’s left, General Lewis Wallace with his 
division was at Crump’s Landing, and though ordered by 
General Grant, in the morning, to come upon the field in the 
rear, on a road leading up the river, through some misunder- 
standing he took a road running nearly west, marched five 
miles, and was no nearer the battle-tield than when he started. 
He then marched back four and a half miles, took the road he 
should have taken in the morning, and reached the battle-field 
not till after dark. General Grant was of the opinion that if 
he had come directly to the field, Prentiss and 2,000 troops 
taken prisoners might have been saved, and perhaps the battle 
won the first day. 

The rebels made three grand attacks: one at six o’clock in 
the morning, one at half-past ten o’clock, and one at four in 
the afternoon. When the last one came all seemed nearly 
lost. But the artillery, that had already done excellent execu- 
tion, began to do more. Colonel Webster, of General Grant’s 
stall, skillfully and rapidly placed on a ridge near the land- 
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ing sixty cannon—among them three thirty-twos and two 
eight-inch howitzers. Captain Gwin, of the gunboat Tyler, 
sent to General Grant for permission to shell the woods, and 
sweep the ravine up which the rebels were coming. Reply 
was returned that he might do it if he thought best. He did 
it; Captain Shirk, of the Lexington, joined him; they took an 
enfilading fire upon the approaching enemy, compelled them 
to bring up their artillery, and to change their point of attack. 
But again the gunboats reach and sweep them down, and the 
sixty cannon lining the crest plunge their terrible shots into 
their ranks, and they fall back to turn and face the fire a third 
time, which was the last on that day. The rebels concluded 
to rejoice over what they had gained, and await for the rest 
until the morrow. Nearly every Federal camp held in the 
morning was now in the enemy’s possession. Some they had 
destroyed; others they had rearranged for their own comfort, 
as though they expected never to lose them. In some they 
had eaten the warm morning meal prepared and waiting for 
our men when the battle began. In some tents they had fallen 
upon the sleeping and bayoneted them, and such wounded sur- 
viving ones were found there by our men the next day. 

But the rebels themselves were not without loss. General 
Johnston was among the slain. A bullet had eut an artery in 
the ealf of the leg, and keeping his horse and the field, he bled 
to death, and his body fell into our hands. Generals Gladden 
and Hindman were killed. The enemy’s army corps were 
broken np, and their loss had numbered thousands. Still they 
were confident of complete victory the next day, and this 
buoyed them up for the night. 

But General Grant was making other calculations. He had 
come up from Savannah at eight o’clock in the morning, and 
had been riding here and there over the field during the day. 
He often visited Sherman, and the last time at five o’clock in 
the evening, telling him, that with his own gathered fragments 
of brigades and divisions, and General L. Wallace's fresh 
troops, he must take the offensive in the morning. But just 
after, Nelson’s division of Buell’s army hove in sight, on the 
opposite side of the river. All night long the transports were 
carrying troops across the stream and up from Savannah, 
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Among the rest the Fourteenth Wisconsin, which had disem- 
barked at Savannah on coming up the Tennessee, now landed 
at Pittsburg at midnight, stood on the bank in the rain and 
mud until morning, and then went into the second day’s battle, 
being temporarily joined to General Smith’s or W. H. L. Wal- 
Jace’s division. 

General Buell had been too tardy in his coming. He 
stopped at Columbia a week to build a bridge across a stream 
which ought to have been done in a night. General Nel- 
son, tired of waiting, obtained permission to wade his men 
across, each one carrying his gun and pone te above his 
head; but after reaching the vicinity of Savannah, he did not 
satisfy General Grant by coming speedily to the field, 

On Monday morning the Federals were posted, from left to 
right, by divisions, in this order: Nelson, Crittenden, MeCook, 
Hurlbut, MeClernand, Sherman, and L. Wallace. Our left 
and centre commence the attack. Beauregard at the same 
time advances upon our left. His men fight terribly. Nel- 
son’s men are nearly overcome, but Mendenhall’s battery 
rushes over from Crittenden’s division and beats back the foe. 
They pour fresh troops upon us again and again, but as yet 
without suecess. Then Hazen’s brigade charges and captures 
a battery of the rebels, and turns it upon them. But Ilazen is 
driven back; Terrill’s battery, of MeCook’s division, comes, 
and finally the rebel hosts are rolled upon auemuelvan at the 
left. 

At the right Sherman and L. Wallace advance to the 
former’s position on Sunday morning; there another severe 
battle is fought near the old church; at last, in the afternoon, 
the whole Confederate line yields; at halftpast five o’clock the 
rebels are in full retreat, but the next day the lying Beaure- 
gard telegraphs to Richmond that he has “ gained a great and 
glorious victory.” 

After reaching the field of battle that day, the Fourteenth 
Wisconsin lay awhile in a ravine. Then they were ordered 
to charge upon a rebel battery. They did so; across a ravine, 
over a brook, through a thicket, beyond a narrow road, and 
captured it; but not being supported, fell back. Twice more 
they did the same, with like result. The fourth time they 
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held it, and one of the guns—a trophy—spiked in the first 
charge by Lieutenant Staley, was brought home to Wisconsin. 
At the battery were found at last seventeen dead horses and 
sixty dead rebels. For their bravery the Fourteenth obtained 
the title, “Wisconsin Regulars.” They went without food 
during that day, and served as guard at the landing during the 
night, and were afterwards retained there as provost guard, 
Colonel Wood being provost marshal, until July 23rd follow- 
ing. Captain George E, Waldo, of Manitowoc, was killed in 
this battle; and Colonel Wood, Lieutenant Colonel Messmore, 
and Lieutenants M. M. Turlbut and J. D. Post were wounded. 
The latter died from the effects of his wounds May 27th. 
Colonel Wood subsequently died at Fond du Lac, from hard- 
ships and exposure incident to this battle—a noble victim to 
the war! Lieutenant Smith, of Company E, had twelve bullet 
holes in different parts of his dress, and others had similar 
marks of exposure and bravery. The loss of the regiment 
was fourteen killed, and seventy-nine wounded and missing. 

The loss of the Sixteenth Regiment in this battle was, killed 
and wounded two hundred and forty-five. The four com- 
panies of the Sixteenth Regiment on picket during Saturday 
night, were the first infantry engaged in the battle, and Cap- 
tain Saxe, of Company A, was the first Federal victim. He 
was an energetic and useful business man, and a devoted 
soldier. Tle early settled in Waushara County, where the 
village of Saxeville took its name from him, He died at the 
age of forty, leaving many to mourn his loss, 

Captain Oliver D. Pease, of Company D, was a promising 
young officer, the son of Walter Pease, of Watertown, this 
State, and was born in Iartford, Connecticut, September 18th, 
1831. Tle became a citizen of Wisconsin in 1849, resided 
about five years in Milwaukee, where he was an active mem- 
ber of the Light Guard, and returned to Watertown in 1859, 
He received his mortal wound while leading his men against 
the enemy on the first day of the battle, and died on the 
11th of April, the fifth day following. He fell in his first 
and last battle, while the eyes of many were turned upon him 
with the just expectation that he would be among the most 
promising and brilliant of officers. Such a death, occurring 
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at the very outset of his new career, spread mourning over an 
extensive circle of relatives and friends. 

The Eighteenth regiment was put into the front of this 
battle just one week after leaving their camp in Milwaukee. 
Some of them had never seen more than four battalion drills, 
and some had never loaded a musket until forty hours before, 
They had been promised drill and discipline in St. Lonis, but 
moved under orders at once to Savannah, and from there to 
the landing. On the boat they had suffered for want of room 
and food, and had not time fairly to encamp on the field 
before the battle began. Drawn up in line as the enemy 
advanced, their dark forms, standing in bold relief against the 
white tents that had been erected in the general camp, were 
an inviting and sure mark to the rebel hosts, Besides, one 
adjoining regiment being without ammunition, and retreating, 
the Eighteenth, after firing a few volleys and being flanked, 
inevitably wavered, and fell back under the shock of furions 
battle. Confusion and further retreat succeeded, which indeed 
was the fortune on most parts of the whole field, The regi- 
ment’s loss was twenty-four killed, cighty-two wounded, and 
one hundred and seventy-tour prisoners—among the last, four 
eaptains and four lieutenants. Governor Harvey wrote from 
the buttle-ficld during his visit there: “ My heart bleeds at the 
sad fortune of this regiment [the Eighteenth]. Without a 
single regimental officer, and I believe no company officer of 
military experience, they were ordered from Milwaukee to St. 
Louis, with the expectation of spending some time at Benton 
Barracks in becoming familiar with their duties, * * * * 
Many of the men beard the order to load and fire for the first 
time in their lives in the presence of the enemy.” 

Colonel Alban was mortally wounded about two honrs after 
the battle commenced, the ball entering the right shoulder 
blade and passing out in the front of the neck. He bore his 
sufferings with composure, saying that he was no better than 
a mere private. Major Crain’s body was found pierced in 
more than a dozen places, showing that he must have been 
cruelly stabbed after he fell. 

Many thrilling incidents oceur on a hard fought battle-field. 
O. C. Sabin saw at Pittsburg Landing a father with one son in 
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the rebel army meet that father’s younger son of the Union 
army. The old man wept. Te saw a lad of seventeen years 
lying cold in death, with his penknife firmly grasped, and the 
word “ Dan” eut in the bark of a tree just above his head. He 
had undertaken to carve his name that he might be identified 
by his friends, and died in the act. Mr. E. D. Tlolton wrote 
of that field just after the battle: “ The numerous graves of 
the slain, the reeking remains of partially buried horses, the 
wrecks of artillery wagons, the garbage of provisions, the 
scattered cartridge boxes, canteens, bayonets, balls aud bul- 
lets—all testify to the locality of the fatal field. But more than 
all, is the language of the spotted, bruised and broken trees : 
great oak trees are split, and rift, and eut entirely off by can- 
non shot. Upon many trees I doubt not full twenty musket 
balls could be counted, and this for a long distance, whichever 
way you turned.” 

Mr. Sabin who was in the battle, says that every little tree 
and bush all over the field had been hit with bullets, and the 
ground ruffled or plowed up by them into little furrows. 
Often a little sapling would be seen which had been struck by 
two bullets, one on one side, and the other on the other side, 
entting it off su that the top part had toppled over upon the 
ground. It is marvellous that so many soldiers escaped death. 
The Federal loss in this battle was 1,735 killed, 7,882 wounded, 
and 3,956 prisoners; total, 13,573. Beauregard confessed to 
a loss of 1,728 killed, 8,012 wounded, and 959 missing; total, 
10,699. 


The wounded of Wisconsin regiments, in the battle of Pittsburg Landing, were 
as follows ; 


Fovnreenta Recut, Company A—Privates James B. Titus, E.G. Mas- 
craft, Adam Slidell. Company B—Lieut. J. D. Post, Sergt. Charles Drake, mor- 
tally ; Corp. Gorttleib Stanly, Privates Ezra L, Whittaker, Thomas Morgan, and 
Jolin Barker, Company C—Lieut. A. 8S, Smith, Sergt. Wm. Dittey, Corp. A. 5. 
Miller, Privates Sol, Statcler, Nelson T. Hanmond, Janes Stateler, James Alley, 
James K. Bishop, James KE. Williamson, George BE. Stunts, Company D—Sergt. 
Gallagher, Corps, Guertin and Uarris, Privates, Owens, Alfred Collins, Wea. Reed, 
and Lovis Arniot, Company B—Privates Ezra Austin, Wm. Baroth, Julius Win- 
termoyer, Wm. Flinn, A. GC. Tufts, Sam!) Gokie, J. Lovetl, Robert Lee, and W. @. 
Wheeler, Company F—2d Seret. Charles Vineent, Corp. H. J, Cronk, Privates 
Henry Westcott, Gregory Milqniet, and James N. Howard. Company G—Corp. 
Theotore Josoh, Bugler Henry Scerist, Private Jolin Reif, Private Newton, mor- 
tally. Company H—Corp. Henry Voss, Spencer A, Hamblin, Privates Edward Gil- 
man, Peter Cuttell, David Carr, Geo. B Clark, and Andrew Winegarden _Com- 
pany I—Uorps, G. 8, Travis, 5. D, Parker, Ww. Steacsky, W. Lichness, Privates 
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Chas. Bacon, Henry Ross, Geo. Rutherton, G. W, Reeder, Joseph Wilson, Har- 
tison Maxon, J. W. Rockwood, Elisha Stockwood, N, M. Clapp, and Henry 
Lincoln. Company K—2i Lieut. M. W. Hurlbut, Corp. H. D, Lyman, Irwin 
Underwood, Anthony Kerneah, Chas. A. Brice, Hiram Filkins, A. W. Kirby, aud 
Chas, Larcher. 


Sixteentu Reeorext, Col, Allen, Lieut, Col. Fairchild. Company A—Ist Sorgt. 
©. Smith, Privates RK. Billings. Peter Bird, Jas. O. Champlin, Joshua Eldridge, 
Trumao Hall, John Lureh, Jolin Michaels, Wm. P, Walbridge, James Patterson, J, 
A. Smith, Newton Whiteman, J. H. Kellogg. Company B—IstSergt. E.G. Wheeler, 
Privates J. Brost, B. W. Ellis. J. Jargen. H. Noucaron, H. Powers. J. C. Quiner, 
H. J. Hanes, Company (—Captain H. D, Thateh, Corps. A. H. Turner, &. Rix, 
Privates A. Filkin, C. H. MeGould, J. A. Hampton, W. IL. Kerskie, M. MeMallin, 
W. H. Stevens, F. Graham, and Max Morts. Company D—Serst. J. 3. Bean, 
Corps. C. N. Virgin, M. Walrod, Privates O. 18. Cuok, Herman Gerrick, Joseph 
Edwards, J. M. Lyons, Dennis Delanty, J. H. Fields, B. R. Towslep, C, R. Tracey, 
Wm. Hamilton, Daniel Kallahan, Harrison Fuller, and Milo Farrington. Company 
E—Oorp. Almon Webster, Privates A. Neweomb, Albert Gates, Oscar R. Brown. 
son, Jesse Crouch, Hosea Huzoboon, Henry Lininger, James MePhutus, Daniel 
QO’ Miltiman, P. T. Stivers, Frank Stowell, H. D. Ely, J R. Hammond, and George 
Williamson. Company F—Sergt. B. W, Piersens, H. T. Train, Corps. E. A. Dean, 
Stephen Bailey, J. MceMurts, and George Speed, Privates J, F, Bennett, W. 0. 
Bassett, Hbenezer Boneslu, F. B. Brink, George Birdsall, Jolin Duekwork, L. 8. 
Clotfin, H. Higyins, Archibald MeCall, Jobn McIntyre, Samuel Monroe, Charles 
More, Gle Nelson, Samuel Pluman, E, Trimble, Chas, Ellsworth, and Jonathan 
Ellsworth,  Conipony G—Serets, M. B. O'Connell, A. Chambers, James Crawford, 
Jolin M. Jones, Corps. James Sinith, Jackman, P. Long, W. H. H. Beebe, N. Bar- 
nut, Privates John J. Pearsons, Thomas MeGillon, Charles Franciseo, Peter Fran- 
cisco, &. Cochran, G. Ritter, Wm, Smith, Geo. Quell, John Tomlingon, A. Loowis, 
James O. Hatch, J. B. Van Viack, Jumes A. Swan, Myron D. Bradway, W. W. 
Bartlett. and 8. L. Benjamin. Company H—Sergts. A. D. Thompson, David 
Dalarmple, John Lamb, Corps. Richard Leigh, G. J. Kashuw, H. White, David 
Collier, Privates L. Raymond, L. 8. Bennett. John Blar, Hiram Bell, J. W. Has- 
kins, Edgar Weed, Wm. Spring, Robert Sanders, Geo. Skeels, Frank BE. Wicks, 
Charles Bump, Hiram Nichols, Leander Roberts, Geo. M. Porter, Win, Rice, and 
R. R. Parks. Company J—2d Lt. D, Gray Purnam, 2d Seret, W. IL, HE. Townsend, 
3rd Sergt, Hunghawout, Corps. P. H, Dumpley, J, GC. Loag. W. V. Turck, Privates 
Wm. Brewer, Geo, Burehill, F. A. Cherry, C. 8. French, Jacob Faweett, M. 
Hanley, H. ©. Hall, H, GC. Howard, Geo, Long, G. W. Pease, M. J. Smith, Thos. 
Pendergrass, and Lemuel Phelps, Conpany K—Capt. G. 0, Williams, Lt FP, 
Vail, Sergt. @. D. Bradford, Corps. O. &, Valentine, 8, Trumholl, and G, W. Hed- 
ding, Privates E. M. O'Neil, B, Walker, J. Keover, J. Murphy, J. Clark, A. Col- 
ling, L, Nelson, 8. Gaather, and Wm, Cooper. 


Eronteesta Rraimesr. Lt. Col. Beall. Guapsay A—Lt. Edward Coleman, 
Corp. C. Whitney, Privates D. ©, Bailey, R. UI. Mart, Leader Depuy, Ludwig 
Holsu, J, Keehn, A, Losey, O, K. Norris, A, Whitney, Company B—H. Combs, 
F. Bailey. Company C—H Carey, W. W. Dielseman, H. Moohy, IL, Mooney, J. 
J. Swain, 8. Lager, A. Singer, Compeny D—Corp. John Williams, Privates E. 
Crocker, Henry Beach, H. C, Wilson, Jack Jewell, H. Stephenson, C. N. Sprout, 
Byron Carey, John Gary, Charles Morley, aud Ezra Hankabout. Conipany H—LA 
Geo. R. Walbridge, Albert Taylor, Geo. W. Evans, Walter Whittaker, Wm. R. 
Sherwin, John Harris, John Kinney, Isaac Levison, Reuben Edminster, and Ed. 
L. Kent. Company F—Geo. Dew, Andrew Felton, BE. R. Worthan, J. W. Law- 
plinn, D, W. Wilson, Henry Senkins. Company G—John Snyder, A. OC. Loomis, 
Joseph Bullock, Alvin M. Coon, and John S$, Eatop. Company H—1st Lt. 8. D, 
Woodwork, Sergt. Albert Later, J. 1, Uiston, Eugene Gay, E. F. Chamberlain, 
Ed, Potts, Sam’! Bixley, Thos. Carey, B. W. Coates, FP. Deselle, G. F. Dens, A. F, 
Dond, G. W. Dond, Zaddock, Mulloy. Company I—Peter McIntyre, Cornelius CG, 
Devon, Thos. Luskey (mortally), Sam'] W. Smith, E. M. Haight, Wm, Miller, D. 
MeClond, Peter Calahau, James Litel, 0. Guiduse, A. Turek, Frank Everson, Alf. 
Q, Elison, Adrastus Cross, Ferdiuaud Beuton. Company K—F. Councilman, Wm. 
P. Green, aud Win. Lowe. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CORINTH AND IUKA, 


THE EIGHTH, FOURTEENTH, SiX TEEN TH, SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGH- 
TEENTH INVANTUY, AND THE FILTH, SIXTH, TENTH, AND TWELFTH 
BATTERLES.— The Seventeenth Tnfantry,— ORIGIN, — ORGANIZATION, — 
ADVANCE TO PITTSBURG LANDING, —T0O CORINTH.—FIRST AND SECOND 
BATTLES OF FARMINGTON,——Siege of Corinth,—SUMMER EMPLOYMENT AND 
DIVERSIONS, -—Battle of Luka,—Battle of Corinth,—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 
—MAJOR GENERAL HWAMILTON. 


Tue next natural step for the Federals after the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing was toward Corinth; first, because the rebel 
army had gone thither, and secondly, because that was the 
objective point at which General Grant aimed before the 
battle of Pittsburg Landing was fought. The siege of Corinth 
is the next natural subject for consideration, since it occurred 
very soon, and the Wisconsin participants were so nearly the 
same as those at Pittsburg. A few months after the siege of 
Corinth came the terrific battle there, and just before, the one 
at Inka; and the Wisconsin troops in these three engagements 
were much the same; also nearly the same as those eugaged 
at Pittsburg Landing, New Madrid, and Island Number Ten. 
Therefore the siege of Corinth, and the battles of Iuka and 
Corinth, though different themes, may be joined together in 
one chapter. But one new Wisconsin regiment shares in this 
part of the history. 


SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY. 


This regiment, sometimes known as the “ Irish Regiment,” 
was organized in the early part of 1862, the field and a few of 
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the staff officers having been appointed as early as the latter part 
of 1861. John L. Doran, an eminent Irish lawyer of Milwan- 
kee, was appointed colonel, and accepted the commission, 
The regiment rendezyoused at Camp Randall, the “ Mulligan 
Guards,” under command of Captain Hugh MeDermott, hav- 
ing been the first company to go into camp. The regiment 
was recruited at large from sal: parts of the State, and after 
completing its organization was mustered into the United 
States service on the 15th of March, 1862. 


Colonel —Joun L, Doran. 


Lt. Colmel—Adam G. Malloy. Surgeon—Henry McKennan. 
Aijor—Thomas McMahon. 1st As. Surgeon—Charles D. Davis. 
Adjutawt—William H. Plunkett. 2d As, Surgem—E. Jackson. J’e "62, 
Quartermaster—John Gee. Chaplatn—Napoleon Mignault. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—P. H. McCauley. — Jolin Crane. Patrick MeGrath. 
B—Wneh McDermott.  Joln E, Mahoney, Martin Schulte. 
C—Patrick O'Conner. Samuel Rea, Martin Curran. 
D—Donald D’Scott. Jamez G, Kelley. John C. Maas, 
K—John MeGourin. J. McDermott Roe, Peter Feagan,. 
F—Pairick Gerauchty. Charles B. Furlong Peter Smith. 
G—William Southward, William Beaupre, Joseph G. Moreau, 
H—Charles Armstrong. Samuel R, Apker, Richard Rooney, 
J —Alex. McDonald. Julius G. Nordmau. D.S,. Thurston. 
K—Welcome Hyde, Rollin H. Crane. James E, Richards. 


Thomes Reynolds was the first quartermaster, but was 
promoted to be major in the Sixteenth Regiment before 
the Seventeenth left the State. George T. Riordan was the 
first chaplain, but resigned, November 30th, 1861. D. 8. 
Thurston, second lieutenant, Company I, resigned March 12th, 
1862, but his place was not filled before the regimeut left the 
Stute. 

A few days afier its organization, it was ordered from Camp 
Randall for St. Lonis. A portion of the regiment refused to 
go aboard the cars because they had not heen paid their wages, 
‘They threw off all subordination to authori ity, and for a time 
roved about the streets of Madison in squads, with knapsacks 
on their backs, carrying their guns, and a few of them were 
somewhat intoxicated. Some fear prevailed among the citi- 
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zens on account of their conduct, but no serious difficulty 
occurred. The next morning about one hundred changed 
their mind, went aboard the cars, and left for Chicago, 
The entire regiment was soon persuaded that no wrong was 
intended them, aud that they would doubtless very soon 
receive their pay, and on the 23rd of March the last division 
left Madison. Upon reaching St. Louis they went to Benton 
Barracks for further drill and instruction, and on the 10th of 
April were ordered to Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee, which 
they reached on the 14th, and went into camp. The regiment 
suffered very severely from sickness during the spring and 
early part of the summer, a very large number, indeed, being 
on the sick list. 


SIEGE OF CORINTH. 


Notwithstanding Beauregard’s claim of a victory at Pitts- 
burg Landing, he and his army ran away from that place to 
Corinth as fast as they could. They lined the roads where 
they went with wagons, ambulances, and accoutrements, and 
in many places felled heavy trees across the way, aud~de- 
stroyed all the bridges. If this does not prove that they lost 
the battle, it shows that they were in great haste to be at 
Corinth, and that they were afraid of being too soon followed 
by the Federals. The next day after the close of the battle, 
April 8th, General Sherman took two brigades and a cavalry 
force, and pursued the fleeing enemy on a reconnoissance: buat 
finding the roads bad and badly obstructed, and Knowing that 
the Confederates could reach Corinth (at the rate of travel 
they had adopted) before he could reach them, he returned at 
night of the same day and reported. The day following, the 
9th, General Halleck left St. Louis to take command of the 
army in person. Before his arrival General Sherman, under 
orders from General Grant, had led an expedition up the Ten- 
nessee, accompanied by gunhbouts, and destroyed the bridge 
over Big Bear Creek, at Eastport, thus severing the connection 
between Corinth and Richmond: 

After the reduetion of Island Number Ten, Commodore 
Foote with his gunboats, and General Pope with 20,000 troops 
on transports, sailed down the Mississippi to the vicinity of 
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Fort Pillow, and after a reconnoissance concluded that by a 
united attack of land and water forces, they could, in a few 
days, capture that next stronghold of the Confederates on that 


river. But just as they were about to make the attempt, an. 


order came from General Halleck for General Pope to move 
at once to Pittsburg Landing; and he proceeded to do so by 
the conveyance of his army, 25,000 men, on transports up the 
Tennessee, arriving at Pittsburg April 22d. The Eighth Wis- 
consin Infantry were a portion of this force, and they went 
into camp four miles above the landing, near Hamburg. 

April 30th, General Wallace was sent to destroy the bridge 
across the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, four miles beyond 
Purdy, and thus Beauregard was cut off from resources de- 
rived in the direction of Jackson, Tennessee. All things were 
now deemed ready for an advance. The enemy was at Corinth, 
and must be captured or driven out. On the Ist of May, 
Monterey, half way to Corinth, was oceupied by our troops. 
General Beauregard saw that the Federals were coming, and 
issued a grandiloquent proclamation to his army — intended 
much for the whole Confederacy—addressing them as soldiers 
of “Shiloh and Elkhorn,” at both which battles, says Coppée, 
they were defeated, Tle called upon them to meet once more 
in the shock of battle, the invaders of their soil, the despoilers 
of their homes, and the disturbers of their families, closing 
with a trinmphant reference to the ‘historic battle-ticld of 
Yorktown,” which, as Providence had either ordered or per- 
mitted, was evacuated by the rebels the very day the procla- 
mation was written, 

The whole rebel force at Corinth was about 65,000, while 
General Halleck marched thither with three armies combined, 
Grant's, Buell’s, and Pope’s—90,000 in all, If General Grant 
erred in not intrenching his army at Pittsburg, Talleck now 
went to the other extreme. On his way to Corinth he hardly 
stopped for the night without throwing up fortifications and 
clearing the way fora battle. Mr. E. D. Molton, at Corinth 
June 8th, 1862, wrote of General ITalleck’s march: “ He cast 
up extensive infrenchments, rnnning for miles, and in one 
place we passed he cleared a heavy forest of a thousand acres, 
thereby completing an extensive opening and vista before his 
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line of defence.” General Grant, for some reason, did not 
afterward follow the example of his superior, for he did not 
intrench but flanked. 

Before Corinth General George II. Thomas, in command of 
Grant’s army of the Tennessee, held the right of our lines, 
Buell the centre,and Pope the left. General Grant being 
second only to General Halleck, and having immediate com- 
mand of all in the field in Halleck’s absence, now had only a 
general supervision of the right wing, and the duty of attend- 
ing to reports, discharges, and similar offices. Probably this 
did not satisfy him, but he was wise enough to make no com- 
plaint, and to attend duly to what was before him. When 
within eight miles of Corinth, May 38rd, General Pope sent 
Paine’s division to occupy, if possible, Farmington, a small 
but elevated place a few miles east of Corinth, Marmaduke 
was in command of 5,000 troops there, who, after a short resis- 
tance, fled, leaving all his supplies and thirty of his men killed. 
As the Federal lines encircled the village of Corinth—coutain- 
ing from 1,200 to 2,000 inhabitants — the intrenchments were 
made very strong on either side. The Confederates had the 
advantage of a ridge outside the town and sweeping around it, 
on which they fortified to the best advantage. But the patriot 
troops advanced step by step, intrenching as they went, and 
drawing themselves closer and closer around the enemy—ana- 
conda like, indeed! The rebel outer lines were lifteen miles 
long; on the east they had the aid of a creek and ravine; on 
the north they built heavy abattis and breastworks, with a 
wide open space in front. In many places the trees had been 
so ingeniously felled toward the approaching Federals, and the 
limbs of the thick tops had been so sharpened, that troops 
could pass only by marching eighty rods in single file through 
an almost impenetrable thicket of forked branches and jangled 
timbers. To oppose all these advantages with fortifications 
equally strong and available, required an immense amount 
of labor, but it was done. 

On the morning of May 9th, a force of 20,000 rebels came 
out to attack General Pope’s much smaller force at FarMine- 
gon; General Van Dorn in front, and General Price circui- 
tously in the rear. The Eighth Wisconsin was posted there, a 

32 
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portion in front, under command of Major Jefferson. Dis- 
covering that the enemy was in force, he deployed his men as 
skirmishers, and held the rebel skirmishers in check for three 
hours. When the enemy advanced in force and planted his 
batteries, our skirmishers fell back, and the regiment alone 
withstood the artillery fire for an hour without support. At 
length General Palmer coming up with four Ilinois regiments 
and Iescock’s battery, the engagement became general, with 
continued severity. The enemy took advantage of their 
superior numbers to fill the woods on the right and left, and 
attempt to flank us. In this they persisted until the Lllinois 
troops and the battery began to fall back, leaving the Eighth 
Wisconsin much exposed. One shot passed close to Major 
Jefterson’s head, and took off the leg of Colonel Miles, of the 
Forty-seventh Illinois, who afterward died of the wound. A 
shell exploded near Company G, of the Eighth, killing Lien- 
tenant Beamish and Corporal White. Captain Perkins was 
soon among the slain. The brigade was ordered to lie down 
for protection trom the enemy’s guns. But that did not satisfy; 
they rose and advanced with so much fury that the rebels flew 
back to the woods, <A little after another foree flanked our 
men on the other side, and they were ordered back. The 
enemy still pushing on and outnumbering the Federals, and 
General Halleck not wishing to bring on a battle with the 
whole army, our troops retired to their next line, a mile in the 
rear, and that terminated the action. 

The Fitth Battery having moved with Pope’s army from 
New Madrid, took position in his lines seven miles south of 
Hamburg, on May 7th, and in this battle Lieutenants Hill and 
Gardner were ordered with four guns to the extreme front 
to defend a bridge where the rebe's might pass in making 
an attack. They bravely held their position until siaeid 
to retire. General Price, who went to the rear with the 
hope of capturing the Unionists, failed to ippear in season, 
though the battle lasted several hours. General Palmer, in 
person, highly complimented the Eighth Wisconsin, and in 
general orders said, “The Badger State may well feel proud 
to have the honor of being represented by so gallant a regi- 
ment as the Eighth Wisconsin.” But three of their men were 
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beyond the reach of human praise—among the dead; two of 
them commissioned officers, all valuable men, and nineteen 
were wounded, some seriously. The regiment soon advanced 
again, and like all the rest, intrenched. 

The Sixteenth and Eighteenth Regiments, belonging to 
General Grant’s old army, then under the immediate com- 
mand of General Thomas, were posted in the right wing of 
the whole Federal force, and during the siege were constantly 
engaged in the trenches and on picket and outpost duty, no 
participation in any marked battle having fallen to their lot. 
Owing to their severe losses at Pittsburg Landing, some 
changes were necessary to perfect again the organization of 
the Eighteenth, and Captain Gabriel Bonck, of Company F, 
Second Wisconsin Infiutry, was appointed Colonel, April 22d, 
and teok command; at which time the regiment numbered 
two hundred and fifty effective men, disease having joined with 
battle to reduce their numbers. 

The Seventeenth Regiment was attached to General MeAr- 
thur’s division, and took au honorable part in the siege. 
Colonel Doran, its commander, August Sth, after the siere, in 
defending General Grant and criticising the prevalent mods 
of warfare at that time, had the discrimination to say, ‘‘ The 
reasoning of the present age not only justifies but demands the 
destruction of the enemy by the most available means knowu 
to modern warfare.” And even at that early date, he also 
defended the vegro’s capability to bear arms. 

After the battle of Farmington, the Fifth Battery were 
actively engaged during the sicge in the duties of their posi- 
tion. The Sixth Battery took part in the siege as a reserve 
in the rear of the Federal forces. The portion of the 
Twelfth Battery engaged at New Madrid, subseqnently re- 
turned to the Jefferson Barracks, where they were joined 
by other recruits from Wisconsin, and on the 6th of May two 
sections proceeded by steamer to Hamburg, and thence, on 
the 11th, advanced to join General Pope’s command. There, 
on the 14th, they were rejoined by the other section, under © 
command of Lieutenant L. D. Immell, of Missonvi. 

On the 17th of May General Sherman captured the Russell 
House, a strong rebel outpost. On the 21st the whole Fed- 
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eral line was within three miles of Corinth, and from that time 
skirmishing and cannonading occurred daily. The Confederate 
communications were now cut off on all sides except the South. 
On the evening of May 27th, Colonel Elliott, of the Second 
Michigan Cavalry, led his regiment and the Second Lowa Cay- 
alry out from Farmington twenty-five miles to Booneville, 
where they burned trains and depots, and destroyed many 
locomotives, five cars loaded with arms, five with ammunition, 
five with subsistence stores, and six with officers’ baggage. 
On the 28th, a strong reeonnoitering column from each of the 
three Federal armies advances upon the enemy, and Sherman 
attacks and takes a strong rebel position in front, and plants 
his forces within one thousand yards of the Confederate line. 
Pope’s attacking column comes to a close engagement with 
the rebels; the Eighth, with its brigade, while supporting a 
battery, sees a mass of the enemy approaching on the double 
quick to capture the guns, and waiting until they come within 
forty yards, rise and pour upon them a fire so destrnetive 
that they are thrown into confusion and retreat, leaving two 
hundred of their number killed and wounded on the field. 
The Eighth were complimented for this action by Generals 
Tyler and Plummer on the field, 

On the 20th one section of the Twelfth Wisconsin Battery, 
under command of Lieutenant Zickerick, moved to the front, 
opened fire upon a fort commanding the Memphis and Charles- 
ton Railroad, and destroyed it. On the 30th, General Pope’s 
batteries were all to be opened on the enemy. But it was too 
late! The night previons the rebels completed their evacu- 
tion, preparations for which commenced on the 26th, and at 
four o’clock on the morning of the 30th an immense explosion 
was heard by our troops, smoke and flame filled the air above 
Corinth, the Federals pressed forward on the double quick, 
and gazed on the spot which their long-watched enemy had 
just left in ruins. 

But at seven o’clock of that day General Pope set out in 
pursuit of the enemy, the Eighth Wisconsin being among his 
forces, They captured a large amount of stores, and June 
2d the Eighth encamped at Booneville, twenty-five miles 
south of Corinth, The Sixteenth, Seventeenth, aud Kigh- 
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teenth Wisconsin Infantry were among the eager troops that 
pressed toward Corinth as soon as the advance was ordered 
after the evacuation. They soon went into camp side by side, 
about one mile south of the town. The Twelfth Wisconsin 
Battery joined in the pursuit of the retreating foe, and went 
into camp at Clear Creek, Mississippi, May 31st. 


TENTH BATTERY. 


A new Wisconsin participant in the honors and duties of 
the siege and battles of Corinth is the Tenth Battery. Tt was 
recruited under the superintendence of Yates V. Beebee, 
assisted by P. H. M. Groesbeck, James Toner, and David Platt. 
They commenced October 15th, 1861, and December Ist fol- 
lowing, had one hundred and sixty men, and asked for orders. 
But owing to delay in rendezvousing the number diminished 
to one hundred and thirty, and when mustered in they had 
but one hundred and eighteen. December 6th, David Platt 
was elected first lieutenant by a detachment of forty, who had 
been put into winter quarters at Werner and Germantown. 
December 21st, Y. V. Beebee was elected captain by the com- 
pany. February 7th, 1862, they went to the rendezyons at 
Milwaukee, were mustered in by Captain Trowbridge on the 
10th, and on the 12th moved to Racine. The roster was as 
follows: 


Captain—Yatrs V. Breser. 


Sr. 1st I#eut.—David C. Platt. Sr. 2d Liew.—P. H. M. Grosbeck. 
Jr. 1st Liew.—James Toner. Jr. 2d Laeut.—Tlenry A. Hicks. 


Some sickness had already prevailed in the company, and 
the first death was that of “little Willie Bacon ’—earried off 
by the measles—a boy of much promise and universally 
beloved. 

In March they received orders to proceed to St. Louis. 
They were reluctant to go, because they had received no pay, 
though they enlisted five months before. They reached St. 
Louis on the 20th, and were soon paid. But there Lieutenant 
Toner, with twenty-five men, was transferred to the Eighth 
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Battery, in order to fill it; and Lieutenant Hicks, with forty- 
five men, to the Ninth Battery. Twenty-four men, originally 
recruited for the Seventeenth Regiment, were added to the 
battery, April 18th, making their number one-half that of a 
full battery. After a drill of three days, they were ordered to 
Ilumburg, Tennessee, where they arrived May 4th. After 
suffering disappointment and delay for supplies, they joined 
General Pope’s division, and commenced service, their camp 
being near Farmington. Tere they remained during the 
siege, engaged in the usual artillery duties of such a position. 
In the action on May 28th, just before the evacuation, Sergeant 
Kewen was killed, and one or two others injured. 


WISCONSIN TROOPS DURING THE SUMMER. 


The Eighth Regiment remained at Booneville until Jane 
12th. They next advanced to Rienzi, which they soon left for 
summer quarters at “Camp Clear Creek,” nine miles south of 
Danville. A good opportunity was now given for exercise in 
brigade and battalion drill, which was well improved under 
Colonel Murphy, who had command of the brigade to which 
the Eighth wasattached. Onthe 15th of August they marched 
for Tuscumbia, Alabama, sixty miles, reaching it on the 22d. 
Colonel Murphy was put in command of the post, and the 
reciment was detailed as provost guard, Major Jefferson acting 
as assistant provost marshal. Afterward they assisted in two 
expeditions, to Decatur and Courtland, against guerrillas. On 
the 8th of September, at evening, they left Tuscumbia and 
marched all night on the Iuka road. The next day they 
encunped at “ Guzzard’s Roost,” where they found a fine 
spring. A little time was now spent in hunting guerrillas. 
On the 12th Iuka was reached, which a few days before our 
troops had evacuated, The Eighth was expected to remain as’ 
guard of the position, but the next morning they encountered 
Price’s advance cavalry, with whom they had a severe skirmish. 
Three times the enemy assaulted their lines, but in spite of 
this the Eighth repulsed them, though not without the loss of 
fifteen wounded and twenty-four prisoners. Finding it would 
be impossible for them to hold their ground against such for- 
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midable odds, they marched, on the morning of the 14th, toward 
Farmington, thirty miles distant, where they arrived in the 
afternoon. One account estimates that 2,000 negroes followed 
them. The enemy’s cavalry still pressed them with irregular 
assaults, Which greatly harassed them. The march being hot 
and dusty, there was but little opportunity for rest, and at one 
o'clock the next morning they were again on the march 
toward Iuka, camping at Burnsville for the night. The 16th 
found therm still pressing toward Juka, followed by the enemy. 
Three diflerent times they went to within one and a half miles 
of Tuka, and finally encamped again at Burnsville — having 
neither tents nor blankets. Their rations were ulso short, and 
they had marched thirty miles during the day, in the rain. 
The next day, with a large force, they moved south to Jacinto, 
and on the 19th the whole force moved at daylight toward 
luka. 

The Sixteenth were stationed in the fortifications at Corinth, 
until September 17th, when they marched for Iuka. They 
were in the left wing of the army, which was now advancing 
to meet Price. 

The Seventeenth remained at Corinth, engaged in garrison 
and police duty, during the summer, with the exception of 
Company A, who, under command of Captain McCauley, 
were detached and stationed as guard on the Mobile and Ohio 
Railroad, fifteen miles north of Corinth. In the evening of 
October 2d they discovered some rebel cavalry tearing up the 
track, and attacked and routed them, killing and wounding 
several, and capturing some horses and equipments. 

The Eighteenth were ordered to Bolivar, Tennessee, on the 
18th of July, where they remained until August 16th, when 
they turned their faces toward Corinth, encamping there on 
the 19th. Their position here was under Colonel Oliver, of 
Michigan, in the second brigade, with the Fourteenth Wiscon- 
sin. Orders having been given for a southward movement of 
the whole army, the Eighteenth moved with it, September 
17th, out of Corinth. Its object was to reinforce General 
Rosecrans, who was marching on the rebel forces under Price, 
at Iuka, Mississippi. On the 19th the brigade left their divi- 
sion, and taking a circuitous route came out on the east side 
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of the town, where they met the enemy’s pickets at four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and drove them in after a sharp skir- 
mish, At this time the battle of Iuka was taking place on the 
south-west side of the town, After rejoining the division they 
camped late in the evening. The next day they arrived near 
Iuka, and were met by orders for their whole division (Gen- 
eral Ord’s) to make a forced march to Corinth, which was 
threatened by the enemy. They advanced thirty miles, to 
within four miles of the town, that night, and entered it on 
the 21st. 

The Fourteenth Regiment had been detained as provost 
guard near Pittsburg Landing. There the cannon they had 
captured in the battle was presented them, with addresses from 
General Halleck and Governor Harvey, just previous to the 
death of the latter. On the 23rd of August they went to 
Corinth, and were assigned to the sixth division, commanded 
by General MeAuthur. Guerrillas were at this time reported 
to be destroying the track of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
and on the 27th the regiment were sent against them, They 
marched as far as Bethel, but not finding any rebels, returned to 
camp en the 29th. During the month of September they went 
on various expeditions through northern Mississippi, but met 
with few of the enemy. Returning, they marched as far as 
Chewalla, and on the 17th joined in the movement to rein- 
force General Rosecrans, who was marching on General Price, 
at Inka, as before deseribed. October Ist, the brigade moved 
to within two miles of Chewalla, and the next day, skirmish- 
ing with the advancing enemy, fell back to within two miles 
of Corinth. 

The Fifth Wisconsin Battery moved from Corinth to Jacinto, 
Mississippi, June 23rd, and advancing through Rienzi reached 
Ripley on the 29th, where they performed guard duty until 
August 14th, when they were ordered to Iuka. During the 
month they were transferred to the “ Army of the Tennessee,” 
and on the 21st of August left Iuka and crossed the Tennessee 
at Eastport, on their way to Nashville, which place they 
reached on the 3rd of September, after a very toilsome march 
of nearly two hundred miles. Marching with General Buell’s 
forces northward from Nashville, they reached Louisville in the 
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latter part of the month, and on the Ist of October left it to meet 
and turn back the rebel General Bragg, who was making a 
triumphal march toward the Ohio. At Bardstown the battery 
took part in a skirmish on the 7th, and on the next day parti- 
cipated in the battle of Chaplin Hills, 

Soon atter the evacuation of Corinth, the Sixth Battery 
moved to Rienzi, Mississippi, sixteen miles south of Corinth, 
and thence to Booneville, twelve miles south of Rienzi, where 
they were stationed a short time, after which they marched back 
to Rienzi, in June, and there remained until the 1st of October. 
They were attached to the fifth division, commanded by Brig- 
adier General Asboth. They were encamped near the village, 
on high Jand shaded by oak and hickory trees, Captain 
Dillon was there appointed brigade inspector, aud Surgeon 
Clarkson Miller, of Geneva, Wisconsin, who had been com- 
missioned for this battery on the 6th of June, arrived in the 
early part of July, commenced the performance of his duties, 
and proved a faithful and eflicient officer. The battery was, 
during the summer, engaged in drilling, reconnoitering, and 
guarding against surprises of the Confederates, but obtained 
no opportunity to fire a shot at them until the 4th of October, 
at the sanguinary battle of Corinth. 

When Corinth was evacuated, the Tenth pursued the enemy 
as far as Booneville. Returning they camped on Tuscumbia 
Greek, near Corinth. Here they were assigned, on the 5th of 
July, to the first brigade, first division of the army of the Mis- 
sissippi. At this time twenty-four men were taken from the 
brigade and attached, for a time, to the battery. This greatly 
lightened the labor of the battery, which hitherto had been 
too heavy; since they had done the duty of a full battery with 
but half the usual number of men, On the 21st of July they 
went twenty-two miles east of Corinth, to Inka; and from this 
point, on the 12th of August, they began the march with the 
division to join the army of the Tennessee. From Iuka they 
went to Tuseumbia. On the 17th they resumed the march 
along the line of the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, and 
arrived on the 20th at Courtland. IlLere one section of the 
battery was left, under command of Lieutenant Groesbeck, 
while the remainder went to Decatur, Alabama. Lieutenant 
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Groesbeck’s section rejoined the battery at this place, Septem- 
ber 3rd. On the Sth they crossed the river, after having 
burned the tents and extra baggage, and marched northward 
to Athens, where they bivouacked on the Tth. They here 
awaited the arrival of the second brigade, and the next day the 
whole command resumed the march, 

The Twelfth Battery moved trom Clear Creek, June 6th to 
Booneville, but returning the 11th, remained until the 27th, 
when they marched for Tfolly Springs. They advanced 
beyond Ripley, and being ordered to return, camped, July 
2d, between Rienzi and Jacinto, where they remained until 
the 10th, and returned to Clear Creek. While there Captain 
Zickerick took command, and, August 11th, the battery re- 
ceived four ten-pounder Parrott guns. On the Mth they 
removed to Jacinto, and served on outpost duty. September 
14th, Lieutenants Harlow and Miles joined them with seventy- 
one recruits, and on the 18th they moved to Iuka, 


THE BATTLE OF IUKA. 


On the 11th of August, 1862, General Halleck was ap- 
pointed to the command of “the whole land forces of the 
United States, as general-in-chief’”’ This made General 
Grant supreme iu command at the west. General Pope had 
been called to the command of the army of Virginia, and Gen- 
eral Rosecrans succeeded him in command of the army or the 
Mississippi. General Grant proceeded to reorganize his forces, 
and arrange for aggressive movements in the autumn. Mean- 
while he kept a vigorous watch over the enemy, which 
accounts for many of the movements of Wisconsin troops dur- 
ing the summer, which have already been recorded. By orders 
from Washington he sent some of his troops to réinforce Gen- 
eral Buell, whom Bragg was threatening in his contemplated 
advance to the Ohio. General Price left Tupelo, Mississippi, 
early in September, with 15,000 men, and marching northward 
occupied Tuka, a station on the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road, JIis plan may have been to threaten a pursuit of Buell 
on the other side of the Tennessee, with the hope of drawing 
Grant’s forces away from Corinth, and thus aid Van Dorn in 
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his contemplated attack on that place. But General Grant de- 
signed to have a battle with Price at Iuka, and then return in 
time for one with Van Dorn at Coruith. 

As stated in part first, General Hamilton, at his own request, 
was transterred trom the east to the west, and at this time he 
was in command of a division under General Rosecrans, at 
Jacinto. General Grant ordered Rosecrans with his two 
divisions of about 9,000 men, under Hamilton and Stanley, to 
advance on Luka, at the north-east; and at the same time sent 
General Ord with 3,000 men from Corinth, to be joined by 
3,400 under Colonel Ross, from Bolivar, to attack Price at Inka 
from the north—thus making a combined attack with two 
Federal armies on two different sides. Ord was too dilatory, 
or too much hindered by ditticult roads and roughuess of the 
country, to reach Iuka in season. Price, learning that the 
Federals were advancing from two different directions, deter- 
mined to meet and defeat them in detail. He moved south- 
west from Iuka about two miles, and posted his men to meet 
Rosecrans’ army as it advanced. That army, General Hamil- 
ton’s division being in advance, eight miles south-west from 
Tuka, met the rebel pickets ina deep ravine. They were quickly 
driven from their cover, but soon uiter opposed our advance 
with a stronger force, and as their sharp-shooters occupied every 
available position, the last five miles of the march was a con- 
stant skirmish, At a white house on the way the action 
became very severe, and Lieutenant Schramm, oue of General 
Hamilton’s body guard, was mortally wounded, and other 
casualties occurred very close upon the general himself. 
When within two miles of the buttle-ficld the advance of the 
forward column was hasteued. At a cross-roud two miles 
from Iluka, on the brow of 2 hill, the column was halted, and 
skirmishers were sent forward to reconnoitre. They had ad- 
vanced ouly three hundred yards when they came upon the 
enemy in great force, drawn up in a strong position along a 
ravine that ran transversely to the Inka road. The land was 
very uneven. Ou either side the road, in the rear, was lined 
with marshy ground, while in front the hills rose in terrace- 
form to Inka. Price had selected a spot where our troops 
must pass through a narrow space, and could use but a small 
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force at once, with no opportunity to flank his men. The 
rebels were posted in three lines of battle, on rising ground, 
so that the rear could fire over the heads of the line in front, 
and yet so that they could retire to the shelter of the ravine, 
General Hamilton instantly decided on his plan, took his 
position on the hill at the head of his men, and began to direct 
the movements of his division. The trees and underbrush 
were too thick to allow of deploying into line, and the regi- 
ments were therefore moved into position, marching by flank. 
The Eleventh Ohio Battery advanced rapidly, but with diffi- 
culty, to its allotted place on the height of the knoll. The 
Fifth Towa Infantry moved into line, its left resting on the 
knoll and supporting the battery, while its right stretched 
across the Iuka road. On the right of the Fifth a portion of 
the Twenty-sixth Missouri formed, under Colonel Boomer, 
and the other four companies at the right and rear of the 
battery. On the other side of the battery the Forty-Eighth 
Indiana, Colonel Eddy, rested its right on the hill, covering 
the battery, and its left on the open field in front. During all 
this time a heavy artillery and infantry fire was poured in upon 
our troops. But they now speedily returned it, and with 
deadly effect. There were only these three regiments and the 
one battery to open the battle on the Federal side. As other 
Union regiments came up, the Fourth Minnesota, of Colonel 
Sanborn’s brigade, under Captain Le Gro, was posted to pro- 
tect the rear of the left, and the Sixteenth Iowa, Colonel 
Chambers, to protect the right. When Brigadier General 
Sullivan reached the rear, he placed the brave Perezel, with 
the Tenth Iowa Infantry, and Immel’s section of the Twelfth 
Wisconsin Battery, at the extreme left, across a ravine and 
open field. No more ground in front could be occupied by 
the national troops, gad the enemy, knowing this, charged 
repeatedly with great force upon that narrow line, with ‘the 
confident expectation of dashing it in pieces. The paihats had 
eighteen regiments, 10,000 men, to bring against one-third 
that number, and Price was present to command. As General 
Stanley’s troops came up in the rear they were unable to form 
in line of battle for want of room. And unless the faithful, 
brave men on the knoll should stand their ground, the enemy 
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would break through and fall upon our forces in the rear with 
terrific power. General Hamilton gave each regimental com- 
mander orders to hold every inch of ground at every hazard. 
General Sullivan then took command at the right in front, while 
Colonel Sanborn nobly held the left for some time in their place, 
But at length Colonel Eddy, in command of the Forty-cighth 
Indiana, was cut down, and his regiment having an enemy five 
to one against them, fell back in some disorder upon the 
Kightieth Ohio, which misfortune left the Eleventh Ohio Bat- 
tery exposed. Then the rebels determined to dispose of that 
artillery force which had already wrought dreadful havoc 
among them. They advanced upon it in a huge mass, and 
the battery opened with grape and cannister at short range, 
and mowed them down in fearful heaps. But at last every 
officer of the battery was either killed or wounded, and nearly 
every man and horse killed or disabled, and it fell into rebel 
hands. Then the heroic Sullivan rallied a force at the right 
wing, and rushed over amid terrible danger and recaptured it, 
But aguin it fell to the enemy, and again was retaken, though 
three of its guns were spiked by the rebels, and the timbers 
of the gun-carriages were cut and shivered with balls. 

When General Stanley’s division came up he aided to 
restore order in the Forty-eighth Indiana and Eightieth Ohio 
regiments, and, at General I[amilton’s request, sent the intrepid 
Eleventh Missouri regiment, Colonel Mower, to support the 
right wing. It was half-past four when the battle com- 
menced; the contest had now raged two hours with unabated 
fury, darkness was coming on, and the enemy made one last 
desperate effort to crush the Federal centre and right. They 
were met with mighty energy and valor, the woods rang and 
shook with the echoes of the terrible crash of arms, aud Price 
and his ren reeled and fell back, shivered and despairing. 
The Federals lay on their arms during the night, and the next 
morning the enemy were on the retreat. Their loss was as 
follows: Found killed, and buried by our men, 265; wounded 
who died, 120; total killed, 385. Wounded carried off by the 
enemy, 350; wounded found at Iuka, 342; prisoners 561; 
total loss, 1,438. Among their killed were Generals Little 
and Berry, and among their mortally wounded, General 
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Whitefield. The Federal loss was 300 killed and mortally 
wounded, 500 wounded, and 20 missing. 

Lieutenant W. F. Wheeler, of the Fourth Minnesota Regi- 
ment, who was slightly wounded in the battle, gives an intelli- 
gent account of it, and near the conelusion says: ‘ Amid the 
incessant roar of musketry, the thunder of artillery, and the 
clash of arms, General Hamilton moved with his staff wherever 
the battle raged the hottest, and gave his orders with the same 
quiet firinness, promptness, and clearness which are his greatest 
characteristics in all things. His presence everywhere, just 
when uveeded, excited the admiration of the soldiers. His 
horse was killed under him, and the hilt of his sword shat- 
tered, as he was moving amid the showers of bal!s which fell 
on all sides. Yet there was no excitement or fear exhibited 
by him. He was soon remounted on a fresh horse, and as 
calmly as ever directed the movement of the battle at the close 
as he had from the beginning.” 

In further comment on his character, he says: ‘‘Tle is a 
man of few words, and always to the point. He is undemon- 
strative, and seems to possess but little of the art of courting 
favor. Hlis only care is to do his duty well. The incessant 
cheers by which he was greeted the day after the battle by 
each regiment, as he rode past on the march in pursuit of 
Price, show that his modest bravery, unflinching courage, and 
sure skill as a soldier, are fully appreciated by them, and that 
they are ready to follow wherever he chases to lead.” 

Every correct description of the battle of Inka gives the 
honor of the Federal victory there to General Hamilton, as the 
commander, Lientenant Wheeler, whose regiment took a gal- 
lant part in the battle, gives him the credit. L. D. Ingersoll, 
author of “lowa and the rebellion,” in recording the part 
taken in that battle by the brave troops of his State, says that 
Hamilton did the principal part of the fighting. Reports of 
commissioned dfficers on the field show the same thing; and 
more than all, General Grant, in his report of the battle, 
attributes the victory to him, and General Tfalleck says, 
* Hamilton’s division sustained the brunt of the battle.” 

Lieutenant Immell, in his report of the part taken by the 
Twelfth Battery says, “ Those most meritorious I am con- 
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strained to mention, are First Sergeant 8. E. Jones, and Ser- 
geant Philander Cady, who nobly did their duty.” 

The Eighth Wisconsin was in the reserve, under Stanley, 
during the battle, but had five men wounded. The Four- 
teenth and Sixteenth Wisconsin were under General Ord, and 
though some time hovering near and circling about the battle- 
field, did not get to it until the conflict was over. General 
Hamilton pursued the retreating enemy the next day, the 
20th, fifteen miles, but turned, under orders from Grant and 
Rosecrans, to Corinth, where the rebels in still stronger force 
were to be met again. 


BATTLE OF CORINTH. 


The battle of Inka having foreed Price back to his old 
position south of Corinth, an effort was to be made, by com- 
bining his force with Van Dorn’s, to recover the valley of the 
Mississippi to the Confederates. The main force of the Fed- 
erals in West Tennessee was stationed near Corinth, and along 
the Memphis and Charleston Railway. These forces were 
under the immediate command of Rosecrans, Grant’s head- 
quarters being at Jackson, Tennessee. By combining an 
overwhelming force on Corinth, Van Dorn and Price hoped to 
effect its capture, aud then to follow it up by driving Grant, 
with his small remaining foree, north of the Ohio. This result 
would certainly have been effected, had the contlict at Corinth 
been a victory instead of a defeat for the Confederates. 

This campaign was planned as a sequel to the Virginia com- 
paign, which had witnessed McClellan’s and Pope's discomfit- 
ure, and the forcing of the Federal armies to the north of the 
Potomac. Had Van Dorn’s plans proved snecesstul, the 
month of October, 1862, would have seen the armies of free- 
dom, after two years of war, driven back to the ground they” 
oceupied at the fall of Fort Sumter. It is thus readily seen 
that the battle of Corinth, though falling far below the battles 
of the east in magnitude, has, in the magnitude of the 
interests staked upon it, scarcely a peer in any battle of the 
rebellion. Failure would have cost us the whole valley of the 
Mississippi to Cairo: success confirmed the victories and 
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achievements of Donelson, of Shiloh, and Island Number 
Ten, to us forever. 

About the 25th of September, Price moved from Tupelo to 
the west, effecting a junction with Van Dorn at Ripley and 
Holly Springs, their united forces reaching an aggregate of 
thirty-four thousand men, They moved on Corinth from the 
north-west. Grant had been advised of the movement, and as 
early as October Ist ordered Rosecrans to concentrate his 
forees at Corinth. TIamilton, who after the battle of Iuka had 
resumed his old position at Jacinto, eighteen miles south-east 
of Corinth, moved to the vicinity of Corinth on the 2d, and 
into Corinth on the morning of the 3rd. Rosecrans’ force 
comprised the divisions of Hamilton, Stanley, McKean, and 
Davies, which, with cavalry and artillery, made an effective 
force of about 18,000 men, Rosecrans’ plan of battle was to 
place Davies in front of the enemy, while Hamilton and 
McKean were to fall on his flanks—a plan so defective that 
the soldiers in the ranks marveled at it, inasmuch as Davies 
defeated, the divisions of Hamilton and McKean would be 
separated from each other’s support by an overwhelming 
force of Confederates. Rosecrans had taken no pains to ascer- 
tain the nature of the ground over which the enemy was to 
approach, and as he did not visit either of the divisions in 
position, he was in no condition to direct their movements 
understandingly. The position assigned to Tlamilton was 
one separated from the line of rebel approach by impassable 
thickets and swamps, so that no matter what necessity might 
arise for Hamilton to move on the enemy while engaged with 
Davies, such movement was impracticable. The enemy 
approached on the morning of the 8rd, meeting with stern 
resistance from the Fourteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth 
Wisconsin Regiments, on the south-west. These were foreed 
to fall back, and a series of severe encounters with Davies’ 
division, which was gradually forced back on the town, closed 
the first day, Rosecrans’ plan had failed, but, quick to adopt 
another quite as faulty, he ordered Hamilton to move on the 
enemy at midnight with the bayonet, while the thickets and 
swamps still lay between him and the enemy’s position, This 
new plan seemed so wild that it drew forth a sharp remon- 
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strance from Hamilton, to the effect that such a movement 
would result in a total destruction of Rosecrans’ army in the 
morning. A division of troops moving through a dense 
thicket and forest in a dark night would have been uncontrol- 
lable; friends could not be distinguished from foes. The 
troops of Hamilton were between two and three miles from 
any other division and from the town. Rosecrans was plainly 
told by his subordinate, that while he was ready to execute 
the order for a midnight charge through the thickets, yet if 
Rosecrans did not concentrate his troops during the night 
around the town, so that one part of his army could support 
another, his defeat on the coming morning would be inevitable. 
The conference resulted in the concentration of the troops in 
and around the town during the night. 

The relative position of the troops was much the same as on 
the 3rd: Hamilton on the extreme right in the open fields, 
covering the approach on the north and east; Davies again in 
the centre, in frout of the town; Stanley on the left of Davies, 
occupying the fortifications, and McKean mostly in reserve. 

The first streak of morning light on the 4th was announced 
by the enemy’s batteries, as they opened with shot and shell 
on the town. <A brisk cannonade of half an hour from both 
sides was followed by an interval of some hours of silence, the 
enemy forming his columns of assault, and the Federals lying 
ready for him. At about nine o’clock in the morning the 
heads of his columns made their appearance as they emerged 
from the forest, driving in our pickets and skirmishers, The 
main attack seemed directed against Davies, whose division 
was swept away like dust, allowing the enemy to penetrate to 
the centre of the town. 

Heavy columns were directed against Hamilton and Stanley. 
On the right they met the troops who had beaten them but a 
few days before at Inka. The batteries of Hamilton, posted 
to great advantage on all the eminences of the village, played 
with murderous effect on the advancing columns, pouring in 
grape and canister at short range, until the onward march of 
the enemy in that direction was checked. The favorable 
moment had arrived. Hamilton hurled his division at double 
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quick against the wavering columns of the enemy, which after 
a sharp contest broke and fled. 

As soon as the rebels in Tamilton’s front were routed, his 
troops were swung round upon the flank of the heavy force 
which was pushing Stanley to the wall. The rebels had 
already planted their standards on the parapets of the field- 
works occupied by Stanley’s troops, and were pouring victori- 
ously into them, when Stanley beard the shouts of victory 
from Hamilton’s lines, and saw the troops of the latter open 
their volleys upon his (Stanley's) assailants. The rebels saw 
their position, with Hamilton on their flank, and break- 
ing they fled to the woods, and the battle was over. But 
the movement of Hamilton closed the escape of the rebels 
who had reached the town, and they were all captured. When 
the battle was concluded, and the Federals could realize how 
narrow had been their escape, Rosecrans, with his staff, and 
the other generals, publicly acknowledged that the day had 
been lost, but was saved by the prompt and decisive move- 
ment of Hamilton. 

Pursuit, which should have been made immediately, was 
not commenced until the following day, when it was too late, 
and the rebels had got too far away to make it effective. It 
was kept up for three or four days, without other result than 
the capture of a few broken down wagons and caissons, with 
their contents, when it was abandoned by order of General 
Grant. 

If we may believe the universal testimony of the prominent 
officers in command of divisions and brigades engaged in this 
action, more credit is due to General Hamilton for the dispo- 
sitions that were made on the night of the 3rd, and for the 
victory on the 4th, than to any other man. 

In General Rosecrans’ report concerning the disposition of 
forces for the battle on the 4th, he says: “The design of Gen- 
eral Hamilton was to use the hill where the batteries stood 
against an approach from the west, where Sullivan found the 
enemy on the last evening. Against my better judgment, 
expressed at the time, I yielded to his wishes and allowed the 
occupation as described.” In another part, after describing 
the repulse of our centre under Davies, he acknowledges the 
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wisdom of Hamilton’s action thus: “ Hamilton having played 
upon the rebels on his right, over the opening, effectively 
swept by his artillery, advanced by them and they fled. The 
battle was over on the right.” And that decided the issues of 
the day. 

The Fourteenth Wisconsin was engaged in the first day of 
the battle, October 3rd, and had the advance position in the 
line—the post of honor. Colonel Oliver, of Michigan, who 
commanded the brigade, said in his official report: “ Colonel 
Hancock and his regiment, the Fourteenth Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, there was no discount on; always steady, cool, and vig- 
orous, This regiment was the one to rely upon in any 
emergency. Though suffering more lose than any of the 
regiments in the command, they maintained their lines and 
delivered their fire with all the precision and coolness which 
could have been maintained upon drill.” Corporal Joseph 
Doucett, of Company E, one of the color guard, is very honor- 
ably referred to. The enemy attempted to capture him, with 
the colors. THe defended himself, but received a severe bay- 
onet wound while so doing. For this brave conduct he was 
subsequently discharged, and received a pension from the 
Government. Colonel Hancock says that Dennis J. P. Mur- 
phy, color sergeant, bravely clung to his flag till wounded 
three times. 

Captain Levi W. Vaughn, Company F, fell bravely fighting 
in this battle; and Captain Samuel Harrison, of Company F, 
lost a leg, and died on the 20th of the same month. Lientenant 
Samuel A. Tinkman, who was promoted for meritorious ser- 
vices at the battle of Pittsburg Landing, also fell on the first 
day of this battle. The whole loss of the regiment was 27 
killed, 50 wounded, 21 missing. 

On the morning of the 3rd, at four o’clock, the Seventeenth 
regiment was in line of battle upon the left of our forces, on a 
hill near the Chewalla road, Company B, under command of 
Captain McDermott, being advanced as skirmishers. Just 
before noon the rebels crossed their old line of breast-works, 
and were rapidly driving our men before them when the 
Seventeenth was ordered to charge with the bayonet. With 
the gallant Doran for their leader, the men rushed upon the 
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rebels with a deafening cheer of their national ‘“ Fanugh a 
ballah,” which has so often been heard upon the battle-fields 
of Europe, and routed and dispersed them in wild disorder, 
our men, after that, retaining possession of that portion of the 
field, General McArthur, their brigade commander, compli- 
mented the regiment on the field, saying, ‘“ Boys of the 
Seventeenth, you have made the most glorious charge of the 
campaign.” Their loss in this action was forty-one in killed, 
wounded, and missing. Captains McDermott, of Company B, 
and Nordman, of Company I, were among the wounded. The 
regiment bore their State and also the Irish colors, as well as 
the stars and stripes. Defore reaching the enemy, the State 
and Irish colors were riddled with bullets.) The enemy’s 
forces that were thus routed by this one Irish regiment were 
the Thirty-fifth, the Thirty-sixth, the Thirty-seventh, and the 
Thirty-eighth Mississippi--an entire brigade! Every officer 
and man was in his place in the line on that day, and every 
one did his duty. Lieutenant Colonel Malloy and Major 
McMahon, both young men, were true to their trust, leading 
their men with the impetuous and daring gallantry charac- 
teristic of their race. Sergeant Major John Nichol was 
thanked on the field by General McArthur, for his services in 
commanding a party of skirmishers. On the next day, the 
brigade to which the Seventeenth was attached was moved 
from the right to the left of the line, and the regiment suf- 
fered no loss. 

As the Kighteenth Wisconsin approached Corinth on the 
eve of the 2d, they were posted as guard over Smith’s Bridge. 
At daylight on the morning of the 3d they skirmished with 
the enemy, and when he approached in force they burnt the 
bridge and rejoined their brigade, which was in line on the 
railroad, in the extreme advance, supporting a Minnesota bat- 
tery; but at length it was compelled to fall back before the 
superior numbers of the Confederates. In the official report 
of the brigade commander is the following complimentary 
notice of the regiment in this battle. Colonel Bouck, cool 
and sagacious, with his gallant Eighteenth Wisconsin, while 
with us did most effectual service; was detached to guard 
Smith’s Bridge, which he afterward, by order, destroyed, and 
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brought his command into the division in excellent order.” 
The loss of this regiment was twenty-five men killed and 
wounded. 

The Eighth Regiment, in Stanley’s division, reached Corinth 
on the afternoon of the 3rd, and with their brigade were at 
once Jed into action, which lasted the remainder of the day. 
The regiment was exposed to a terrific fire for three hours, 
and came out of battle with seventeen killed, eighty wounded, 
and eighteen missing. Lieutenant Colonel Robbins and Major 
Jefferson were both among the wounded. During the night 
they lay on their arms, and were engaged the next day, Gen- 
eral Hamilton speaks of this regiment as gallantly maintaining 
itself, under Major Jefferson, in the assault made by the rebels 
on Stanley’s position. After he was wounded, the command 
devolved on Captain Britton, whose horse was shot during the 
engagement, 

The Sixteenth Wisconsin was ordered, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, to reinforce the Union troops that were engaged in 
obstructing the advance of the enemy. For this puprose they 
they marched out on the Chewalla road three miles, and lay 
there all night, waiting for the rebels; but early next morning 
marched back to their camp. Major Reynolds then had com- 
mand, Colonel Allen being at the head of a brigade. The 
regiment advanced again with their brigade two miles, and 
met the enemy, when a severe conflict ensued. At the first 
fire some regiments near the Sixteenth broke and ran, and the 
Sixteenth itself began to waver. But Major Reynolds and 
Adjutant Sabin rode along the lines, waving their swords and 
rallying the men, and Captain Osborn, acting major, brave 
and efficient, called upon the men to stand firmly, when they 
eame manfully forward and held their position, for at least 
fifteen minutes, in the midst of a galling, enfilading fire, 
right and left, without any support whatever. At length they 
were ordered to retire, which they did in good order. On 
Friday and Saturday the Sixteenth was engaged, and took 
many prisoners the second day. In this battle Lieutenant 
Angus T. Northrop, of Company I, was killed. 

The Sixth Battery, under Captain Dillon, reached Corinth 
early, October 3rd, and took position at the north of the town, 
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with the reserve forces under General Sullivan. In the after- 
noon they moved to the right, near where the battle was raging, 
and at night returned to the town, changing position several 
times before morning. Early, October 4th, they were at the 
right of Davies’ division. In the forenoon they commenced 
firing on the advancing enemy, who wavered under the heavy 
volleys, but who pressed on with front and enfilading fire 
until they made a bayonet charge and captured the guns, a 
large number of our cannoncers having been Killed or 
wounded, Tut the picecs were, in a few minutes, recaptured, 
when Captain Dillon left two of them, and took the field with 
a four-gun battery, aud held it until the enemy retreated. As 
cannoneers were killed or disabled, officers took their places. 
Captain Dillon had his horse killed under him. Lieutenant 
Hood had a narrow escape, a bullet imbedding itself in the 
iron sheath of his sabre. The battery lost six killed, and 
twenty-one wounded—twenty-seven out of ninety-three, the 
number with which they entered the battle. 

Lieutenant Reverend D. T. Noyes was among the slain. 
It was said that he was wounded, and afterward bayoneted 
on the field by the fiendish rebels, who had temporarily 
obtained possession of the ground. Te was the son of Mr. 
Noyes, of Boston, of the ink manufacturing firm, Maynard 
and Noyes. He came to Wisconsin as a Congregational min- 
ister, ten or twelve years before lis death, and labored in the 
ministry at Mineral Point, Prairie du Sac, and Spring Green. 
He desired a chaplaincy in the army, but not obtaining one, 
he felt that consistency and patriotism required him to take a 
fighting position, Tis battery passed the following resolution 
a few days after the battle: “That in the death of Lieutenant 
D. T. Noyes, this battery has lost a brave, eflicient, and faithful 
officer, whose intelligence, fidclity, aud patriotism had won for 
him a high place in the esteem of all who knew him.” 

General Hamilton mentions the Sixth Battery as being hotly 
engaged, and doing a noble work in the repulse of the enemy 
on the morning of the dth. He also compliments the Twelfth 
Battery in the same manner. They were both in his division. 
General Sullivan rode up to the Twelfth on the field, and said: 
“Toys, Lam proud of you; you have done nobly. The dead 
in front of your battery show the work you have done.” 
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The centre section of the Eighth Wisconsin Battery, Lien- 

tenant McLean, having been left at Eastport, was ordered for- 
ward to aid in the battles of Iuka and Corinth, At Iuka, with 
other troops, it did not reach the field; at Corinth it did 
excellent service, and by the Cincinnati Commercial was ranked 
with those who greatly distinguished themselves, 
' The “Eagle” of the Highth Regiment took a noticeable 
part in this battle. That eagle was originally captured by the 
Indian “ Chief Sky,” in the northern part of Wisconsin, near 
the Flambeau River, a branch of the Chippewa. The Eau 
Claire Badgers, or “ Eagles,” brought him to the Eighth Regi- 
ment at Madison. Captain Perkins, afterward killed at the 
battle of Farmington, gave the name “ Old Abe” to the eagle, 
in memory of the services of Abraham Lincoln, and the bird 
gave the name “ Eagle” to the regiment. IIe generally rode 
on the banners of the regiment in all its marches, and mani- 
fested a singular sagacity. In time of battle he kept his place 
on his perch upon the colors, and showed the highest interest 
and excitement; often jumping up and down, spreading his 
pinions, and uttering his wild eagle screams. When the 
regiment would lie down, or otherwise screen themselves from 
the fire of the enemy, then he would come down from his 
perch, and insist on being also concealed, 

Captain William J. Dawes, of Company D, Eighth Regiment, 
wounded October 8rd, in this battle, gives the following incident 
concerning their eagle, and though enjoining that the account 
shall be put in other language, it is better to keep it in bis 
own. “Generals Price and Van Dorn were driving us toward 
Corinth, while we, under Rosecrans, were making a stubborn 
resistance, contesting every inch of our retreat. The object 
of our general was to tole them under the big siege guns of 
Forts Robbinet and Williams. By a sudden movement of the 
enemy they got an enfilading fire upon our regiment, which 
was exceedingly destructive. Of thirty-five men which I took 
in, I lost fourteen killed and wounded, and other companies 
lost in a like proportion. Our field officers were all wounded. 
The general commanding the brigade, General Mower, had 
his horse killed the moment I fell, and his adjutant general, 
Temple Clark, was shot through the body. The same volley that 
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did this mischief cut the cord of “Old Abe,” who sat on his 
perch viewing this scene, and he slowly raised himself on his 
broad pinions and floated off over the rebel lines till I lost 
sight of him. Iwas gathered up in a blanket and carried 
from the field, hardly knowing which most to deplore —our 
defeat, my own disaster, or the loss of our guardian wgis. Our 
broken regiment now fell back, and passed me as I was carried 
slowly along, and as the colors of the regiment swept by I 
raised my head to salute them, and there, in his proper place, 
sat our bird, having returned from his reconnoissance, and 
taken his own stand. What joy thrilled my heart! And it was 
a sure omen of the terrible slaughter made among the rebels 
the next day, completely destroying their army. Our eagle 
usually accompanied us on the bloody field, and I heard 
prisoners say they would have given more to capture the eagle 
of the Eighth Wisconsin, than to take a whole brigade of 
men.” 

Captain Dawes was made brevet major by President Lin- 
coln, for his noble conduct in the battle of Corinth, and not 
recovering from his wound, was discharged from the regi- 
ment and appointed in the Veteran Reserve Corps, March 
81st, 1864, 

During the summer previous to this battle, the Sixteenth 
Regiment lost a valuable man and officer in the death of Cap- 
tain Ilorace D, Patch, Company C. He resided at Beaver 
Dam, and was one of the earliest settlers in the State. His 
fellow citizens sent him to the Assembly, and during the 
second term (1852) he was the Democratic candidate for 
Speaker. He was alsoa member of the first Constitutional 
Convention, Tlis country received the noble services rendered 
by him as aman and a citizen, with a true appreciation of 
their value. He paid for his patriotism with his life; for 
disease, contracted in the service, swept him away. He died 
at Corinth June 22d, 1862. 

General Rosecrans stated the losses to be as follows: the 
enemy’s, 1,423 killed; 5,692 wounded ; 2,268 prisoners, among 
whom were 137 ficld officers, captains, and subalterns, repre- 
senting 69 regiments, 13 batteries, 7 battalions, and several 
companies; 3,350 stands of small arms, 14 stands of colors, two 
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pieces of artillery, and a large quantity of equipments: the 
Federal loss, 315 killed; 1,812 wounded; 232 prisoners and 
missing, 

In the pursuit of the retreating enemy the next day after the 
battle, October 5th, which continued in force forty miles with 
infantry and sixty with cavalry, the five Wisconsin Infantry 
regiments, and the Sixth and Twelfth Batteries—perhaps also 
the section of the Eighth—joined in the zhase, all returning to 
Corinth about a week afterward, 


MAJOR GENERAL IAMILTON. 


Inasmuch as General Hamilton closed his connection with 
the army a few months after the battle of Corinth, the reason 
of that action can not have a better place for record than at 
the conclusion of this chapter. 

About the 25th of October, 1862, General Rosecrans was 
relieved from his command in Grant’s army, and ordered to 
supersede Buell in the command of the army of the Cumber- 
land. Hamilton was assigned by Grant to the command of 
Rosecrans’ army. Under his supervision Corinth was placed 
in a condition of defence which would enable a small force to 
hold it for a long time against heavy odds. Tarly in Novem- 
ber Grant reorganized his army, merging the old army of the 
Mississippi into the army of the Tennessee. Large reinforce- 
ments arriving, Grant divided his force into three distinet 
organizations, giving to Sherman the right wing, to Hatnilton 
the left wing, and to McPherson the centre. This organiza- 
tion completed, Grant wrote to Halleck, then commander-in- 
chief, asking that, on no account, might any changes be made 
in his commanders, for it was the first time during the war he 
had just the men he wanted. 

But coeval with the battles of Corinth and Iuka, Malleck 
had made a number of major generals on suspected merits, and 
it was not in Grant’s power to retain Hamilton, who was only 
a brigadier, in the command to which he had been assigned. 
One major general, who has done the State of Illinois no 
credit, was placed on duty at Memphis, in order to keep Ham- 
ilton in command of the lett wing of the army. 
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In December, Grant, by bringing Sherman from Memphis, 
had concentrated a strong force in front of the enemy’s 
position on the Tallahatchie. The rebels, finding their 
position likely to be turned, abandoned their strong works on 
that river, and fell back to Granada, destroying the railroad 
and public stores on their way. Their movement was closely 
followed by Hamilton’s corps as far as Oxford, at which point 
General Grant decided to advance no further with the main 
body of his army. Sherman was detached with a force of 
20,000 men, with the expectation that a rapid movement down 
the Mississippi would enable him successfully to assail Vicks- 
burg. While Graut occupied Oxford, the rebels, under Van 
Dorn, made a successful raid on Grant’s lines of communica- 
tion, capturing the village of Tolly Springs, which had been 
made the principal depot of supplies. Holly Springs fell 
without resistance, though the number of able-bodied soldiers 
captured and paroled were nearly equal to Van Dorn’s force. 
It was probably for making no resistance whatever that Colo- 
nel Murphy, who was in command, was summarily dismissed. 
His defence will be given in connection with a further narra- 
tive of his regiment. This cutting of General Grant's lines 
of supply induced him to withdraw to the north of the Talla- 
hatchie, and very soon thereafter the main body of his army 
was trausferred to Memphis, preparatory to a movement toward 
Vicksburg. In the month of January, 1863, Grant was ordered 
to reorganize his army into four army corps, and by direction 
of the President, Major Generals Sherman, McClernand, 
McPherson, and Hurlbut were assigned to the command of 
the different corps. 

General Hamilton was still a brigadier. This new distribu- 
tion of commands deprived him of the troops he had led to 
victory at Iuka and Corinth, and gave them to men who had 
borne no part in that memorable and decisive campaign. He 
was for a time assigned to the command of the District of 
West Tennessee, with headquarters at Memphis, but was soon 
transferred to the command of the District of Jackson and 
Corinth, with headquarters at La Grange. In the month of 
March, 1863, Hamilton was made a major general, dating from 
the battle of Iuka, which gave him the same seniority as major 
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general that he had exercised as brigadier. TTe at once asked 
to be assigned to duty with the army at Vieksburg, according 
to his grade. As his troops had been taken from him to be 
given to a senior officer, hie asked simply that they be restored 
to him for the same reason they were taken away. They were 
taken from him as brigadier and given to a major general. 
Now that his rank as major general dated farther back than 
that of him who had succeeded to his command, he asked that 
he have his old troops and the place which his rank evidently 
gave him. But Grant could not make the change, for he could 
not alter assignments made by the President. General Ham- 
ilton then made the demand of the Secretary of War, accom- 
panying it with his formal resignation, which he begged might 
be accepted in the event of his command not being restored to 
him. The Secretary of War received the resignation of Gen- 
eral TIamilton, accompanying his demand, in the light of a 
threat, and without consultation with the President, it was 
accepted. The President, on learning that it had been accepted 
by the Secretary of War, and that General Hamilton was out 
of the army, sent him a message that he should be restored 
to his rank if he would reeall his resignation. This General 
Hamilton declined to do, and has since remained in civil life. 

On reviewing General Tamilton’s demands, at this late day, 
it is evident they were reasonable, but to have had them granted 
was more than can always be obtained of human nature. If 
General Hamilton had known and considered how important 
to the country his services would have been, if continued in 
the army, he might perhaps have simply rebuked the irregu- 
larity and injustice of which he was the victim, and withheld 
his resignation. Many of his fellow-citizens of Wisconsin 
could wish it had been so. General Grant protested to him 
personally against his resignation. When Grant said he had 
his commanders for the first time to suit him, he had placed 
General Sherman on the right, the first post of honor, and 
General Hamilton on the left, the second place of preferment, 
There is reason to believe that General Grant esteemed Gen- 
eral Hamilton as second only to General Sherman of all mili- 
tary men in the country. 

General Hamilton was greatly respected and beloved by his 
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troops in the army, and was always a man of weight and 
influence among his fellow officers. But he has a strong 
preference for the quiet of private life, which is one element 
to be considered in judging of his resignation. Ile was for- 
merly from Oneida county, New York, but early removed to 
Aurora, Erie county. THe entered West Point Academy, as a 
cadet, in 1839, where he was a clase-mate of Ulysses 5. Grant; 
was made brevet second lieutenant of the Second Infantry of 
the regular army, July Ist, 1843; became second lieutenant 
of the Fifth Infantry in November, 1845, and first lieutenant 
in June, 1847; was promoted to a brevet captaincy, for “ gal- 
lant and meritorious conduct” in the battles of Contreras and 
Cherubusco, August 20, 1847; commanded his company with 
distinction, and was severely wounded, in the battle of El 
Molino del Rey, in 1847, and served as regimental quarter- 
master from March, 1848, to January 1849. He fonght all 
the way from Vera Cruz to the City of Mexico with distin- 
guished bravery. He resigned his commission in the regular 
army May Ist, 1853, and is now a resident and manufacturer 
of Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. <As the first appointed major 
general, he outranks all other military men in the State. 

The statement of General Grant relative to the services of 
General Hamilton and his division in the battle of Iuka, to 
which allusion was made in the account of that conflict, is 
as follows: “Tt was part of General Hamilton’s command 
that did the fighting, directed entirely by that cool and deserv- 
ing officer. I commend him to the President for acknowledge- 
ment of his services.” 

The fall of Sumter, singularly discovered to the public 
many hidden talents buried here and there in the coun- 
try. When Governor Randall began to call for troops, a 
gentleman showed him the record of Captain Tamilton, in the 
Mexican war, and the Governor immediately sent for him, and 
secured his aid in reérganizing the first regiments that left the 
Btate. 

Tis services for the country in military life may be briefly 
stated as follows: graduating at West Point Academy, he 
entered the regular army in July, 1843; served with Generals 
Taylor and Scott through the Mexican war, in which he 
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received a wound in the shoulder that detained him in the 
hospital at the City of Mexico during six months; at the close 
of that war engaged in the recruiting service for two years, 
and then was stationed in the Indian Territory and Texas, to 
protect the frontier and ward off and fight the Camanches; at 
the opening of the rebellion, aided in the organization of the 
first Wisconsin troops, and then took command of the Third 
Regiment; was soon promoted to be brigadier general, and 
commanded the second brigade of Banks’ division; then was 
called to take command of Heintzelman’s old division in the 
third army corps, which he led in the early part of the Penin- 
sular campaign; next organized troops in and about Washing- 
ton, and moved to aid Banks in the Shenandoah Valley; then 
was transferred to the command of the left wing of the Army 
of the Mississippi, and fought and won the battle of Iuka, aud 
saved that of Corinth, for which he was promoted to be major 
general of United States Volunteers. 


The following Wisconsin soldiers were reported as wounded in the battle of 
Corinth : 


Eicuta Reomcent. Lieut, Col. Robbins, Major J. W. Jefferson, Cynpany A— 
Preston Hayward, Arthur J, Putnam, D, M. Gano. Company B—Serg:. Daniel 
O'Neal, Fayette Bunce. Corp. A. Underhill, William Carey, F. Lester, Company 
c—J. J. Miles, J. F. Hill, Adolph Stallman, Geo. W. Riley, A. B. Terril, Elijah 
H. Paine, A. P. Thurston, Hoboel Swoson, Gabriel Gethardt, Sergeant Christian 
Shelkopf, Charles . (new recruit), Company D—Captain William J. Dawes, 
Francis Gale, Peter Pace, Charles Smith, Frederick Jaster, Daniel Morris, August 
Partz, Joseph Palmer, John Wilson, Company E—Sergt. Joho Piniek, Samuel 0. 
Edwards, Edwin Shafer, John Burr, mortally ; William Strong, Jncol Braider, 
George Barrows, Michael Hoan, Clarkson Blacklege, Compeny #—Gearge W. 
Robbins, William H. Thompson, missing. Company G—H, Hines, Corp. William 
Brown, George Stickney, John Stevenson, Julius Love, Corp. J. Phillips. Julius 
Trumbly, David Harvey, Joseph Kane, William McNair, Company Z/—Captain 
Stephen Estee, Philip Gould, mortally ; P. H. White, Nelson Heal, L. Roberta, 
&. Gluckton, James Gilbert, missing. Company I—George W. Glover, John B. 
Wright, Charles Brown, Edward Cronan, William Hewett, Nelson Quiggie, Frank 
J. Case, Thomas J. MeMahuu. Company K—Lient. Fellows, Sidney Wetworth, 
Dennis Murphy, Ole Anderson, Joseph Herns, Henry Collens, Willian Hi. Geery, 
Andrew FE. Evans. 


Fourreenta Reommrnt.—Colonel Maneock. Company A—Lieut. E, F, Ferris, 
Almer Cornish. Company B—Capt, A, Warden, Washington Hoyle, J. J. Bead- 
liston, W. H. King, James Galbrath, Carlos M. Hardy, and Thomas Tompkina, 
Company C—Corp. J. Dean, D. Maxon, William Anderson, J. Dewrose, 1. Cady, 
T. Fitzgerald, P. Gallagher, R. Hunter, G. Perkins, E. Porter, and B, ¥. Smith, 
Company D—Sergt. 8. I. Hunstable, Corps. E. B. Sherwin, W. A. Strasnider. L. 
Ammitt, and 8. Mason; Privates} Pat Metsrner, W. B. Logan, A. Lowell, and L. 
Spram. Company E—Corp, F. E, Engle, Warren P. Thayer.  Comprny F—Capt. 
Samuel Harrison (leg amputated, died October 20th), Lieut. D, A. W urd, Colors 
bearer D. J. F. Murphy, John Dollar, and A. Parsons. Company G—Capt. L. C. 
Potter, Corp. ©. G. Dreutzer, I. J. S. Motmes, J. Cotreil, Dan. Towsley. Company 
J-Sergt. A. J. Covill, Josep Meck. Company A—Sergt. A. G. Abbott, Corp. 
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I. Underwood, Corp. F. R. St. John, M. J, Amon, 8. S. Casper, E, H. Country- 
man, Joseph Covenstance, Haseltine Dunter, Chas. F. Davis, Renselaer L. Edson, 
George Fuller, H. F, Manlore. 


SuxteentH Reerest.—Company A—Capt. Cotauch, Sergt. Champlain, Lieut. 
Jos. Mann, James Begard, Amos Brown, John Colby. Company C—Byron Ran- 
dall, M. M. Eldred, T, G. Boss, F. Meislenz, W. J. Jones. —§ Company D—Wliram 
Whitey, Jacob Beck, William McConnell, James Cook, W. Fisher, Jos. Edwards, 
Company E—Perry Proper. Company G—M. MeGillon, Corp, George Robinson, 
Corp. William Wartz, William M. Stewart, F, Liegerst. Compony H—Sergt. By 
A. Winchester, Solon M. Weston. Compeny J—Corp. William Tipping, Sergt, 
Dunphy. Company K—Nicholas Colling. 


EIGHTEENTH REGINENT. — Company A—E. Flyno, John Sturgeon, L. Holzer. 
Company BJ. Golf, Sergts. B. Aldridge, H. Farmer; E.F. Waite. Company C- 
Robert Graham, William Downey. Company D—John Winters. Company E— 
Thomas Clark. Company F—Perry Woodruff, 0. N. Plummer, James Yates. 
Company G—William Pine, Lucius Vaughn, Lewis Reyson. Company H—George 
W. Vineent. Company I—F, Benton, O. Gunderson, Hugh Carey, Corp. Wm. 
N. Wright, Ambrose Osborn, Sergt. Peter McIntyre. Company K—Mich. Lenen, 
Stephen Faunt. 


Stxrn Barrrry. —Sergt, John B. Jackson, Corp. Stephen A. Ferris, Herman 
Demmer, Christian Berger, Daniel Goodwin, George A. Brickford, P, J. Seiders, 
Maengo Tenant, Henry J. Beynes, William N. Piper, Peter Walport, Augustus 
Tronkhill, Lyman Leach, Hiram M. Morey, Hugh Plannery, Jolin 0. Eaglon, Jules 
ts Lloyd, Harlan 8. Dunning, Frederick Malish, Charles H. Fernald, U. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FOURTH INFANTRY AND CAVALRY. 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO PORT HUDSON.—kUSULTS OF THE FALL OF 
CORINTH ON THE O//ENING OF THE MISSISSIPPIX—NAVAL BATTLE AT 
MEMPHIS,— FORMATION OF THE FOURTH INFANTRY,— ROSTER.— MOVE: 
MENT TO THE EAST,—SERVICES THERE,—VOYAGE TO THE GULF,— 
CAPTURE OF NEW ORLEANS,— ASCENT OF THE MISSISSIPPI,—-COLONEL 
PAINE'S REFUSAL TO RETURN FUGITIVES,—CANAL DIGGING AT VICKS- 
BURG,—Battle Of Baton Rouge,—GRNERAL BUTLER AT NEW ORILEANS,— 
Battle of Camp Bisland, or Bayou Tache—ON THE RED RIVER,—SIEGE OF 
PORT HUDSON. 


THE campaigns at the West had some reference to the opening 
of the Mississippi River. When Halleck called Pope’s forces 
from below New Madrid, flag-officer Foote was obliged to sus- 
pend his purposed descent of the Mississippi. But when 
Beauregard evacuated Corinth, Fort Randall, Fort Pillow, 
and even Memphis, were flanked. Corinth was evacuated 
May 29th, and, in consequence, Fort Pillow, June 4th, without 
one blow struck by the Federals, Fort Randall, below Fort 
Pillow, was abandoned soon after, and then all was clear to 
Memphis. At that city a formidable fleet of eight rebel gun- 
boats, mounting twenty-four guns, chiefly rifled and pivoted, 
mocked all Federal pretensions of going any farther down the 
Father of Waters. Flag-officer Foote haying been relieved 
from duty on account of his health, Commodore ©, TI. Davis 
left Fort Pillow June Sth, with five gunboats, two tugs, and 
Colonel Ellet’s two rams. The people of Memphis came out 
with great interest to witness the conflict between the two 
fleets, confident of Confederate success, and full of bitterness 
toward the loyalists, The hostile vessels ranged in two lines; 
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the flash and the roar of artillery began. Ellet’s boats crushed, 
tore, and burned the rebel flotilla, until three of the eight 
were sunk, three captured, and one burned, with a thundering 
explosion that shook the rebels of Memphis to their very 
hearthstones. The river was open to Vicksburg from above, 
and also from below, but the process of the latter opening 
involves the history of another Wisconsin regiment. 

The Fourth Wisconsin Infantry were organized in June, 
1861, of volunteers from the counties of Walworth, Fond du 
Lac, Sheboygan, Columbia, Jefferson, St. Croix, Oconto, 
Monroe, and Calumet. It rendezvoused at Camp Utley, 
Racine, and on July 2d, was mustered into the United States 
service, except Company H. Many of the enlisted men of 
that company refusing to be mustered, it was reduced below 
the minimum number, and the Governor at once disbanded it. 
Another company, from Oconto, was accepted in its place, 
and was mustered in a few days later. Those of Company II 
who were willing to do their duty joined other companies in 
the regiment. 

The officers were as follows: 


Colonel—Hatpert E, Parner. 


Liew. Colonel—Sidney A. Bean.  Surgeon—A. TH. Van Nostrand, 


Moor —Fred. A. Boardman. Ist As. Surgeon —S. C. Smith. 
Advutant —Lewis D, Aldrich. 2d As. Suryeon—Sam. W. Wilson, 
Quartermaster—Andrew J. McCoy. Chaplaia—Rev. A. C. Barry. 
Captains. First Lieutenants Second Lieutenants, 
A—S. E. Curtice. F. L. Kiser, Philo A. Castle. 
B—O. H. Lasrange, H, W. Ross, Geo, W. Carter. 
C—TE. B. Gray. Pascal Pauli. James R. Cole. 
D—Jozeph Bailey. W. 5, Payne. E. R. Herren. 
K—Webster P. Moore. 8S. B. Tubbs. H. B. Lighthizer. 
F—Nelson F. Craigue. Geo. H. Brown, A. J. Weatherwax. 
G—D. M, White. I. H. Wing. James Keefe. 
H—J. F. Loy. E. J. Peck. Albert 8. Ores, 
I—J. W. Lynn. L R, Biake. A. A. West. 
K—Harrison ©, Hobart. James Robinson, Joseph B. Reynolds. 


Dr. John L. Page was the /irsé first assistant surgeon, but 
he resigned June 24th, 1861, and Dr. Daniel (©, Roundy was 
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his immediate successor, but he resigned June 29th, 1861. 
The latter was the first captain of Company F, but resigned, 
doubtless when he became surgeon. Nelson F. Craigue, his 
successor, was not commissioned till October 29th, 1862. 
Harris Durkee was the first second lieutenant of Company F, 
but resigned. Otto M. Block was the first second lieuteuant 
of Company H, but was not mustered in. 

Company A was called “ Whitewater Light Infantry ;” B, 
“Ripon Rifles;” C, “Sheboygan County Volunteers;” D, 
“ Columbia Rifles ;” E, Jefferson County, Guards;” F, “ Gen- 
eva Independents ;” G, “Qudson County Guards;” 4H, 
“Oconto River Drivers;” I, “Monroe County Volunteers ;” 
K, “ Calumet Rifles.” The regiment mustered 1,053. 

The regiment drilled daily in company and battalion move. 
ments until its departure from the State. During the month 
of June four companies were sent to Milwaukee, to repress 
the bank riot there, and one of those companies was ordered 
thence to Watertown, to guard against threatened disturb- 
ance at that place. Subsequently another detachment was 
sent, under command of Major Boardman, to suppress a second 
bank riot in Milwaukee. 

lteceiving orders to join the Eastern Department, the regi- 
ment left the State, July 15th, completely equipped but not 
armed, and proceeded to Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. Colonel 
Paine being refused transportation by the railroad officials, 
over the railway at Corning, New York, because the regiment 
had not passed over the New York and Dunkirk road, pre- 
pared, after remonstrance and argument proved unavailing, to 
seize the first locomotive that came in, attach it to his train 
and run it to Elmira. Detailing Companies H and K for this 
purpose, armed with pick-handles, their only weapons, a train 
was seized, the locomotive detached, and coupled to the train 
conveying the regiment. Men were stationed on the plat- 
forms to beat off the railroad employés, and prevent their 
uncoupling the cars. One of the several engineers belonging 
to the regiment was placed in charge, and the train reached 
Elmira in safety. At Harrisburg Colonel Paine borrowed 
some smooth bore muskets, and on the 22d moved for Balti- 
more, reaching that city after midnight. There they encamped 

34 
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on Mount Clare, and received ritled guns. The headquarters 
were afterward established at the Relay House, while the regi- 
ment, in detachments, guarded various railways, bridges, and 
the Pikesville Arsenal; and still later, under the direction of 
Captain Bailey, commenced and nearly completed the erection 
of Fort Dix. Here, too, they were reviewed by General Dix 
and staff, Brigadier General Duryea, and Major Belger, receiv- 
ing from the first a new and elegant stand of colors. On the 
5th of November, the regiment joined the Eastern Shore 
expedition, under General Lockwood, and passed through the 
counties of Accomac, North Hampton, and a part of Somerset, 
“the rebels abandoning their works at every point without 
resistance, throwing away their arms, returning home, or 
escaping across the bay to the other shore.” 

Reaching Eastville, Virginia, on the 28th, they marched, 
December 2d, to Hadlocktown, thence to Pongoteague Land- 
ing, and embarked on the 9th for Baltimore. Here, at Patter- 
son’s Park, they established Camp Paine, and erected the ° 
Wisconsin Barracks (afterward used as a general hospital), 
which they occupied early in January, 1862. On the 9th, 
twenty-two enlisted men were detached for the regular cavalry, 
and on the 29th the regiment was assigned to General Dur- 
yea’s brigade. On the 19th of February the regiment em- 
barked for Fortress Monroe, to join General Butler’s New 
Orleans expedition. Arriving on the 20th, they remained on 
the beach one day, then moved to Newport News, encamping 
first in a marsh, afterward among the pines, where two men 
were injured by the falling trees. On the Sth of March the 
Fourth Wisconsin, Sixth Michigan, and Twenty-first Indiana, 
left in the steamer Constitution for Ship Island, receiving a 
parting salute from the rebel batteries on Sewell’s Point, as 
they passed within range of its guns. The shots fell within 
half the ship’s length of them, and two passed over them. The 
voyage was successfully made, and on the 13th the troops 
disembarked, and pitched their tents on the sandy beach one 
mile from the old fort. They suffered greatly on shipboard 
from heat, bad air, and thirst. There the regiment was 
assigned to the second brigade of the Gulf Department, Briga- 
dier General Thomas Williams commanding. Its experience, 
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while awaiting the gathering of forces, was, “ knapsack drill up 
and down the beach, two or three miles, once or twice each 
day, with the ‘order of combat’ variation, and rafting wood 
seven miles from the timbered part of the island, with the 
usual camp duties.” But the location proved to be neither 
pleasant nor healthful, thirty-four from nine hundred were, in a 
month, discharged sick and sent home, while one hundred 
were left sick on the island when the expedition moved, On 
the 16th of April, the Fourth Wisconsin, Sixth Michigan, and 
Twenty-first Indiana Regiments went on board the ship Great 
Republic, which was the next day towed by the Jackson 
toward the Mississippi River, and anchored off the south-west 
pass, near the steamship Colorado, there to await the action 
of the fleet, which had already gone up the river to attack 
Forts Jackson and St. Philip. Here they witnessed, in the 
distance, that grand and terrible bombardment, whose thun- 
derings and lightnings and battle clouds filled the heavens 
with a tempest, to be scattered only by the voleanic explosions 
and blazing glories of the expiring rebel fleet, as it drifted 
helplessly down to the Gulf. 

Forts Jackson and Philip were constructed long ago by the 
United States Government, and were now in the possession of 
the rebels, having an armament of one hundred and twenty-six 
guns. Fort Jackson stands on the right hand or south side of 
the river, where it bends from the east to the south; and Fort 
Philip on the left or north side, about seventy-five miles below 
New Orleans. Captain D. G. Farragut, commander of the 
Western Gulf Squadron, and Commander D, D. Porter, in 
command of the fleet of bomb vessels and steamers to operate 
against the forts and rebel fleet. The bombardment opened 
April 18th; the forts were damaged, but before being eap- 
tured it was decided to pass them and go on to New Orleans. 
This was done on the 24th, the chain-boom obstruction in the 
river having first been passed, and then the rebel fleet scattered 
and the guns of the forts partially silenced, with no great 
damage to the Union naval forces, But the land forces were 
ordered to sail around by a more shallow passage through the 
bay of Ronde, and strike the river in the rear of the forts. 
The Fourth Wisconsin, therefore, which had been for a few 
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days transferred to the Colorado (a change they greatly en- 
joyed), were again embarked on the Great Republic, and on 
the 26th, started with other troops for Sable Island. On the 
28th, Companies Hf and G, under Major F. A. Boardman, were 
landed ten miles from the forts, to work their way through 
Mumeet’s Canal to Quarantine. ‘‘To do this the officers and 
men had to wade in mud and water waist deep, and draw 
thirty row boats loaded with arms and ammunition, a mile 
and a half against a current which, General Butler said, ran 
like a mill race. This was done after they had rowed the 
boats five miles, and marched seven under a broiling sun. 
Quarantine was reached in time to secure the rebels, who, 
aiter surrendering, were escaping to New Orleans.” ‘The 
expedition was conducted in a manner that elicited high praise 
both for the men of the Fourth and their commander,” honor- 
able mention of them being made in General Butler’s report to 
the Secretary of War. On the 29th the remaining companics 
of the Fourth Wisconsin returned to the south-west pass, and 
the next day, ascending the river, some on the Diana, others 
ou the steamer Lone Star, and Major Boardman’s companies, 
on the gunboat Kinneo, were, with the Thirty-first Massachn- 
setts, the first Union troops landed in New Orleans. With 
colors flying, their feet kept time to “Yankee Doodle,” as 
they marched to the Custom TIouse, and took forcible posses- 
sion, the Fourth Wisconsin occupying principally the Post 
Office Department, 

After the Federal fleet had passed the forts the rebels in 
New Orleans took great alarm, and the Confederate military 
authorities began to burn their shipping, and immense quan- 
tities of cotton. On the 26th of April, Captain Farragnt, with 
his fleet before the city, demanded its surrender, and took 
possession, the Confederates refusing to haul down their own 
flags, but sullenly yielding to their fate. Below, Commodore 
Porter resumed the bombardment of the forts on the day the 
city was captured, and they were surrendered on the 28th, 
thus making way for the ascent of other Federal forces by the 
river. 

On the evening of May 2d, the Fourth Regiment was 
marched to the St. Charles Hotel, where General Butler and 
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staff were in council with the city rebel officials, its band play- 
ing the national airs from the portico, while the mad mob 
surged on every side, almost bursting with rage, and kept 
only from violent out-break by the cold steel that glittered in 
their faces. ‘“ A few of the most violent received sabre cuts 
for their unendurable impudence, and some arrests were 
made.” 

The regiment remained in the Custom House until the 8th 
of May, performing the duty of provost guards in the city, 
when six companies embarked on the transport Burton, with 
four days’ rations, and steaming up the Mississippi thirty-five 
miles, landed on the levee on the left bank of the river. Just 
before dark they started, with part of the Sixth Michigan, for 
the Jackson and Mississippi Railroad, They soon eutered a 
cypress swamp, in which the water was from six to twenty 
inches deep and the bottom very muddy. The march of five 
tuiles through this, among eypres knees and great snakes, was 
extremely difficult and fatiguing. 

At eight in the evening ‘the advance reached the road, and 
commenced tearing up the track, and burned a bridge and 
some trestle-work. Major Boardman, with Company D, was 
sent thirteen miles from this point to burn the bridge over 
Manchae Pass, which was successfully accomplished, having a 
skirmish with the enemy who was guarding it, and on their 
way up killing two and wounding two rebels, who attempted 
to foree their way through them on a hand ear, On the 10th, 
they followed the railroad track ten miles toward New Or- 
leans, to Kenner’s plantation, where they met the transports, 
a part of the command returning five miles to destroy more 
trestle-work. On the 12th they moved up the river to Baton 
Rouge, and took possession, and on the morning of May 15th 
they landed opposite Natchez, Mississippi, where they Divou- 
acked for the night. Continuing the voyage, they reached 
Warrenton on the 18th, and at five in the afternoon tied up 
between that place and Vicksburg, in sight of the rebel works, 
On the 19th they dropped down to Warrenton, where a party 
of nine, when on shore for wood, were attacked by rebels, and 
two were wounded. On the 21st, the Laurel Hill, with Com- 
panies C, E, G and K, joined them, having left New Orleans 
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on the 13th, stopping at Baton Rouge and Natchez, The 
regiment was now placed on that boat, and on the 26th, 
with the whole expedition, started for Baton Rouge, which 
was reached on the 29th, In passing Grand Gulf, Missis- 
sippi, on the afternoon of the 26th, a rebel battery on the bluff 
poured astorm of balls, grape and canister, into the Laurel Hill, 
killing one and wounding several of another regiment. After 
running down twenty miles they returned, with a gunboat 
as convoy, and landed above the Gulf, when Major Boardman, 
with Companies D, C, I and K, started at double quick for the 
rebel battery, which retreated. Just at dark their skirmishers 
found the enemy, when a sharp fight followed, in which the 
rebels were driven, with a losa of four killed and several 
wounded. The party returned to the boat at nine in the 
evening, and in the morning continued on down the river 
to Baton Rouge, where they landed and remained until June 
17th. 

On the 5th of June, General Williams’ famous order, num- 
ber forty-six, was issued, directing commanders to turn fugi- 
tive slaves from their camps, and keep them out. Colonel 
Paine refused to execute the order, and was placed under 
arrest by the general, The Act of Congress of March 15th, 
1862, provided that no officer should employ the troops under 
his command in “returning fugitives from service or labor, 
who may have escaped trom any person to whom such service 
or labor is claimed to be due.” The order of General Wil- 
liams directed only that they be turned out of camp, and sent 
beyond the lines. Colonel Paine considered this to mean 
practically the same thing as returning the fugitives, and dis- 
obeyed the order, declaring, in a respectful and manly letter 
to the general, that the Fourth Regiment Wisconsin Volun- 
teers could not, with his consent, be employed in the violation 
of the law, for the purpose of returning fugitives to rebels. 

The correspondence on the subject was read at dress parade 
before the regiment, the colonel being without his side arms. 
The regiment sustained him, and were highly indignant on 
account of the obnoxious order and the arrest of their colonel. 

On the 17th of June the regiment again embarked upon the 
Laurel Ifill, and started on a second expedition to Vicksburg. 
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The order with regard to Colonel Paine was so modified, 
that when they landed for action he was to assume com- 
mand, and the arrest to be renewed immediately upon reém- 
barkation. They reached the mouth of Bayou Black, near 
Grand Gulf, the 23rd, where they dispersed a rebel battery, 
and, on the 24th, went up the bayou to Grand Gulf and 
Port Gibson Railroad. Returning, Colonel Paine took the 
Fourth Wisconsin, the Ninth Connecticut, and a_ section 
of artillery, and marched thirteen miles, in the excessive 
heat, to the rear of Grand Gulf, where they engaged the 
enemy, killing their commander, and capturing prisoners, 
horses, and camp. At Grand Gulf they burned every build- 
ing, and in the night embarked for Vicksburg, which was 
reached on the 25th. A detachment of the regiment was now 
sent to communicate with the fleet, above the city, which was 
soon successfully done. Soon after the arrival of this expe- 
dition at Vicksburg, the project of digging a canal from the 
Mississippi, above the city, across the neck of land opposite to 
the river below, was undertaken, and an important part of it 
placed under the direction of Captain Bailey. Negroes were 
conscripted from all the plantations along the river for this 
work. On the 3rd of July, Major Boardman, with sixty men, 
took a transport from Davis’ fleet, and went to Lake Provi- 
dence for a load of these laborers; heavy details of troops 
were furnished to superintend the work, which was prosecuted 
at a fearful cost of lite and health, the men lying on the low, 
wet ground, full of deadly miasma, unti] July 14th, when the 
work was abandoned: On the same day, Captain J. W. Lynn, 
of Company I, with twenty men—two from each company— 
crossed to the fleet above Vicksburg, went on board the gun- 
boat Tyler, and the next morning started up the Yazoo River, 
to perform the duty of sharp-shooters. When near Old River, 
the rebel ram Arkansas was met, and the Tyler turning about, 
a running fight followed to the Mississippi, in which the brave 
captain and five men were torn to pieces by a shell, and six 
others wounded. The ram ran through Porter’s fleet to 
Vicksburg, The Fourth Wisconsin was sent, under command 
of Colonel Paine, to the point opposite the town, to prevent 
the crossing of the rebels if it should be attempted. They 
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advanced to position within easy range of the rebel artillery, 
but were concealed by the trees from their view. While here 
they witnessed the bombardment of the city, by the combined 
fleets of Farragut and Davis—a grand and terrible scene. 
The shot and she!] from the rebel batteries flew around them, 
but too high for injury. At the same time a portion of the 
fleet passed Vicksburg, and attempted to sink the Arkansas. 
July 24th, the regiment steamed down the river, and landed 
at Baton Rouge on the 26th. 

In this expedition the men suffered much from disease, Gen- 
eral Williams’ command being reduced, while at Vicksburg, 
from thirty-two hundred to eight hundred, by disease alone! 
On the 31st of July, Colonel Paine, in obedience to orders, 
started for New Orleans, to report, in arrest, to General But- 
ler. At four o’clock on the morning of the 5th of August, the 
troops were called to arms and marched to meet the rebel 
General Breckinridge, who was adyancing on the city in 
expectation of an easy victory, as he had heard that the Fed- 
erals were all sick, and could not bear arms. He met with a 
bloody repulse, and the wagons which he had brought with 
him to fill with captured commissary stores, went back filled 
with rebel dead. The Fourth Wisconsin was in reserve on 
that day, and suffered no loss, At midnight, a dispatch from 
the battle-ground reached General Butler, at New Orleans, 
who at once summoned Colonel Paine to appear at his head- 
quarters, where he gave him instructions to proceed at once 
to Baton Rouge, and take command, as senior colonel, Gen- 
eral Williams having been- killed in the battle, and to burn 
the city to the ground, except the State Library, paintings, 
statuary, and the charitable institutions. The question of 
burning the city was discussed for some time, but finally Gen- 
eral Butler decided that inasmuch as it would furnish quarters 
for a large rebel army, it must be burned if, as was expected, 
it should be abandoned by the Federal army. 

The next night, at twelve o’clock, Colonel Paine had reached 
Baton Rouge, when he found that the rebels had retreated, 
and the Federal troops, having changed their position, were 
awaiting another attack. The next day Colonel Paine detailed 
Major Boardman to superintend the removal of the statue 
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of Washington, and the Library paintings. Major Board- 
man selected Private Hyslop, of Company G, to pack the 
statue—a difficult and delicate task—which he performed with 
skili, and it was forwarded to the Patent Office at Washing- 
ton. Colonel Paine sent the prisoners of war to New Orleans, 
intrenched the arsenal grounds by labor day and night, and 
collected a heavy force of negroes to aid in the work. The 
entire command was ordered within the arsenal grounds, and 
each regiment assigned to a portion of the line to fortify and de- 
fend it. All were required to be in line of battle every morning 
at three o’clock. One-fourth of each company was kept under 
arms constantly, day and night. Fences, shade trees, aud 
buildings were torn down to make way for fortifications, and 
get range for the guns. On the 12th an attack was expected, 
Breckinridge’s army was seen—or a part of it—from the 
works, but no attack was ventured, though repeated advances 
were made, The intrenchments now formed two legs of a 
triangle, of which the Mississippi was the base, and the ceme- 
tery mound the apex. On the 15th of Angust, Breckinridge 
sent in to Colonel Paine a flag of truce, with a message aceus- 
ing him with a violation of some of the rules of war. Colonel 
Paine replied, denying the charges, and reminded him of rebel 
atrocities which were not to be denied; and this accusation came 
from a rebel officer, who, as a United States Senator, and Vice 
President, had so many times before taken a solemn oath to 
atand by that flag which he was now ruthlessly trampling in 
the dust! 

Upon the 17th, Colonel Paine received information from 
General Butler, that scouts reported that Baton Rouge would 
be attacked again by Breckinridge on the 18th of August, 
The Colonel had learned the same thing from his scouts, and 
prepared for defence. Arrangements were made with the 
navy commander to station gunboats where the works touched 
the river, so that their fire should sweep the faces of the for- 
tifications. Flags by day, and fires by night, were set along 
the lines to indicate to the gunboats the direction of their fire, 
so that it should clear the works. All spare baggage was 
ordered aboard the transports. The state prisoners were taken 
to the boats, and subsequently to New Orleans, The statuary 
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and paintings were shipped, except the portrait of James 
Buchanan, which Colonel Paine reported to the War Depart- 
ment as “left hanging in the State House for his friends.” 
On the 18th the enemy approached the works on the south- 
east, but were easily repulsed by the gunboats. Colonel Paine 
now seut a messenger to General Butler, at New Orleans, wi 
an earnest request that the order for the burning of Baton 
Rouge might be rescinded, as “ he felt sure the rebels could not 
compel an evacuation, and believed that the town would be 
useful to our army in future military operations.” While 
awaiting a reply, the colonel, on the 19th, ordered notices 
printed, requiring all residents to leave the town the followihg 
day, and directed that they be posted up in the streets at day- 
light on the 20th, if the order to burn the town should not be 
revoked before that time. At this critical juncture, when a 
few hours were to determine the fate of the beautiful capital of 
Louisiana, a little before daylight on the 20th, the following 
order was received, dated, New Orleans, the 19th instant. 


“ Coronet Parwe:—Upon your representations, through Mr. Bates, 
of the state of public, charitable, and female institutions at Baton 
Rouge, wherein the orphans, insane, and helpless are confined and 
housed, so that the innocent and helpless must be so greatly sufferers, 
Tam inclined to countermand my order for the burning of the town. You 
will leave it as whole as you can, unless you are obliged to burn it as 
a matter of defensive action. I have not changed my opinion of the 
great military advantage it will be to the enemy to have it, but I am 
impelled, by a sense of just humanity, to overlook that advantage. 
Its importance is not such as to justily that destruction upon the un- 
olfending. With New Orleans it would he different. It must be held 
at all hazards or destroyed. It is the key to the river, and the arsenal 
and banking house of the rebellion. : 


“T have the honor, ete., 
B. BUTLER. 


The town was thus saved, for which the people of Louisiana 
may forever be grateful to the generous heart of Colonel Hal- 
bert E. Paine, of the Fourth Wisconsin Volunteers. On the 
21st, Baton Rouge was evacuated. The negroes received their 
choice, either to stay or accompany the troops to New Orleans. 
They generally preferred to go, and the large steamer Diana 
Was appropriated to their transportation. The Fourth Wis 
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consin embarked on board the Ocean Queen, arrived at Car- 
rollton, eight miles above New Orleans, and remained there 
until September 29th. During this period, Colonel Paine 
devoted himeelf to the care of the health and discipline of the 
men. The seurvy was speedily removed by the use of unripe 
oranges, which he seized and issued in large quautities. 

September 8th, the regiment, with other troops, went thirty- 
five miles up the river, to Bonne Carre Point, and attacked 
and routed Waller’s noted Texan cavalry, killing eight, and 
capturing thirty prisoners and three hundred horses. On the 
25th of September, Company C was detached for duty at 
General Sherman’s headquarters, at Carrollton, and Company 
D to superintend work on the levee, of which Captain Bailey 
had charge. September 29th, the regiment moved to Camp 
Parapet, where they remained until December 19th. On the 
13th of November, Company G, Captain Keefe, was detached 
by General Sherman for service with the heavy artillery, at 
the Parapet, and was not relieved from that duty until August 
14th, 1863, when they joined the regiment at Baton Rouge. 

During October and November, forty men of the regiment, 
under provisions of a general order from the War Department, 
enlisted in the Second United States Artillery. The regiment 
was drilled in light and heavy artillery tactics while at Carroll- 
ton, to fit them for the performance of duty in that branch of 
the service, if occasion required. Some of the companies were 
detailed for service in the fortifications. December 3rd, the 
regiment was sent, under command of Major Boardman, to 
New Orleans, to preserve order during the approaching 
election. 

December 19th, the regiment moved to Baton Rouge, and 
arriving there, pitched their tents near the battle-ground of 
August 5th. Major Boardman was now in command, Lieutenant 
Colonel Bean being absent on official business. January Ist, 
1863, the regiment moved to Camp Indiana, and, on the 21st, 
to the river bank, near the United States Barracks. February 
6th, they marched to Indian Village, on Bayou Plaquemine. 
From this point several expeditions were sent out to find the 
enemy, seize means of transportation, and open navigation 
through Grand River; for which last purpose a fleet of canoes 
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and perogues, manned by one hundred and sixty men, under 
command of Major Boardman, was engaged. 

Bayou Plaquemine is a narrow, crooked, and, in high 
water, very swift stream—an outlet of the Mississippi through 
Berwick’s Bay, which communicates with the Gulf of Mexico. 
Its navigation was extremely difficult; but as Colonel Paine 
had no wagons, he risked embarking the necessary stores on 
the steamer Iberville, which backed down in safety to Indian 
Village. The rebels retreated before the Federal advance. 
An important and suecessful reconnoissance was effected on 
the 15th, by Major Boardman, in which the strength and loca- 
tion of the enemy were ascertained. While here, Lieutenant 
Colonel Bean returned, and took command of the regiment, 
February 23rd, at two o’clock in the morning, they started for 
New Orleans by steamer. At Algiers they landed, and camped 
half a mile from the river, and on the 5th of March, at mid- 
night, left on the Iberville for Baton Rouge, where, upon 
arrival, they took quarters in the Arsenal Buildings, and on 
the 7th pitched their tents on the same ground they vacated 
a month before. At dark on the 13th, they started, in obedi- 
ence to orders, with General Banks’ expedition toward Port 
Hudson, and that night bivouacked near Montesano Bayou. 
It was on this day that Colonel Paine was promoted to the 
rank of brigadier general, although the information of it did 
not reach him until the 3rd of June. On the 14th, they drew 
near the enemy, and learned of his approach. They remained 
all night under arms, but received no attack, though the 
artillery of the army and navy shook the earth with their firing 
upon the rebel works at Port Tudson. Farragut ran past the 
rebel batteries with two boats, the TIartford and the Albatross, 
toward Vicksburg, the Mississippi having been blown up and 
lost in the attempt. 

As this boat moved down the river, she was a magnificent 
epectucie, being one grand sheet of flame, und her guns ex- 
ploding with a terrific noise, as she floated helplessly along. 
On the t5th the command returned to Montesano Bayou; lay 
in the swamp uutil four in the afternoon of the 19th, when 
they marched to Cypress Bayou, to perform picket duty, and 
on the night of the 21st returned to Baton Rouge. While 
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lying in the swamp, from the 15th to the 19th, the wagons 
were unloaded, and turned over to the corps quartermaster to 
be loaded with cotton, which was hauled into New Orleans. 
On the 3rd of April they struck tents, embarked for New 
Orleans, and landed at Algiers, opposite that city. At noon 
on the 7th they took the cars on the New Orleans, Opelousas, 
and Great Western Railroad, passed Bayou Lafourche, reached 
Bayou Beeuf, and thence marched to Brashear City. On the 
11th the enemy was met and driven; on the 12th the command 
advanced in line of battle through cane fields, opposed by a 
heavy force of rebel cavalry, which, however, continued re- 
treating. At eleven in the morning the fight commenced, the 
rebels opening upon them with artillery from their line outside 
of their works on Bayou Beuf. The Fourth was on the right 
of the advance brigade, its right resting on the bayou. Com- 
panies B and E were thrown out as skirmishers, and occupied 
a grove within rifle range of the rebel works, and kept up a 
sharp fire with the rebel skirmishers. Colonel Bean sent forty 
men up the bayou to shoot the gunners ou the rebel gunboat 
Diana. During the night several of the Fourth were wounded. 
At daybreak of the 13th, the firing on both sides was brisk, 
the rebel lines being plainly visible outside their works. 
Their attempt to drive in the advance was repulsed by the 
bravery of Captain W. P. Moore and his men of the Fourth, 
At seven in the morning the artillery became engaged, and 
the line advanced, shot, shell, grape, and canister flying thick 
and fast. At noon a general advance was made under a heavy 
fire, the rebels falling back as the army, in three unbroken 
lines, approached them, At this time Company D was ordered 
out on the right as skirmishers; they advanced close to the 
rebel works, and shot the gunners, thus silencing their 
largest piece. The company was commanded by Lieutenant 
E. R. Herren. Their success in keeping down the rebel gun- 
ners challenged the admiration of the army. The troops 
advanced and occupied the deep ditches that crossed the plan- 
tation on which they were. These afforded a sate protection. 
The regiment, numbering three hundred and fifty, engaged in 
sharp fighting during the day, losing six killed and seven 
wounded. In the night the rebels evacuated, and in the 
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morving the Federals took possession of the works. This was 
known as the battle of Camp Bisland. 

The rebels were pursued to Franklin, and thence the march 
was made to Opelousas, which place was reached at five in the 
afternoon on the 20th. On this day a large foree of mounted 
rebels was overtaken, but they fled, and infantry could not 
catch them, whereupon General Banks ordered Colonel Bean 
at once to seize horses and mount the regiment as fast as 
possible. By the evening of the 21st, two-thirds of the men 
were mounted. The next two days were spent in scouting 
about the prairies for horses, when the entire regiment was 
mounted. Engaging almost constantly in scouting and scour- 
ing until May Ist, they then galloped to Washington, Louisiana, 
on Bayou Cortableau, and joined General Dw ight’ s brigade, and 
during the night advaneed twelve miles up the Bayou, skir- 
mishing hy moonlight with Texas and Louisiana cavalry, and 
returning afterward to Opelousas. On the 4th the expedition 
anche” | from Opelousas, and on the Tth reached Alexandria, 
and camped on the bank of the Red River, near Bayou 
Rapides. Porter’s fleet of gunboats was there at the time, 
having arrived twelve hours before. The rebels had just fled 
from the place, and their rear had been in sight of the Federal 
advance nearly the whole distance from Opelousas. The regi. 
ment made a dash into Alexandria with a yell, cheering for 
the flag, the army and navy. On the 8th, they moved four 
miles up the bayou, and the following day, with General 
Dwight’s command, started toward Cane River, following 
Bayou Rapides to its head, then the Red River, through the 
pine woods, overtaking and capturing the rear guard of Dick 
Taylor’s force. Returning, on the 12th, they encamped six 
miles from Alexandria, The cavalry and mounted infantry 
of the expedition were all under command of Colonel Bean, 
Three days later, Captain Carter, with his company (B), had a 
sharp fight with the rehels toward Bayou Rapides, in which 
six of the rebels were killed, and several wounded, with no 
loss to the company. On the 19th, the expedition started for 
the Mississippi, the Fourth being rear guard, and by rapid 
marching reached it, opposite Bayou Sara, ten miles above 
Port Hudson, on the 25th, having engaged in almost daily 
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skirmishing with about five hundred cavalry of Taylor’s com- 
mand, which hovered about their rear. The regiment crossed 
the Mississippi at once, General Paine having received orders 
from General Banks to hasten forward to Port Hudson. They 
reached the rear of that town on the 26th, and advanced to 
their position as a part of the investing force, 
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Port Hudson, formerly called Tickey’s Landing, is situated 
at a bend of the Mississippi River, on its east bank, one hun- 
dred and forty-seven miles above New Orleans, and twenty-two 
above Baton Rouge. Its position, on a high bluff, made it 
easy to fortify. Colonel Frank Gardner was in command of the 
Confederates there, and General Banka of the Federals, The 
investing force landed near the town, May 21st; the enemy 
fell back from his first line of works on the 25th, and on the 
26th the line of investment was made complete. At the right 
was Dwight’s (Weitzel’s) division, next General Paine’s, then 
Groyer’s, Augur’s, and T. W. Sherman’s at the left, below the 
town. Two colored regiments having reported to General 
Paine, he posted them at the extreme right, near the river, 
the Big Sandy Creek running between them and the enemy, 
with a bridge across it, but subsequently they were transferred 
to General Dwight, at his request. 

On the morning of the 27th, a part of General Dwight’s 
command was placed in the first line of battle, and General 
Paine’s in the second. The ground to be traversed by the 
assaulting lines was, upon the north and east, very rough, and 
covered with a thick growth of trees. Hills and ravines, very 
precipitous, and rendered almost impassable by felled trees, 
were to be crossed. On the other portions of the line the 
enemy’s works were much nearer, and to a great extent visible 
from the Federal position. At three in the morning, Weit- 
zel’s two divisions prepared to form. The pioneers were 
ordered to follow the infantry rapidly, and open roads for 
artillery, which was to follow with the utmost promptness. 
They had no definite knowledge of the ground over which 
they were to pass, for the enemy had held it. The forest was 
so dense that glasses were totally useless. 
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The advance was ordered, and the lines moved forward at 
four o’clock in the morning, driving in the rebel pickets, and 
soon coming upon their infantry in rifle-pits outside of the 
abattis, drove them through it and over into their forts. 
“The attack was a huge bushwhacking,” says General 
Paine, in describing the battle. The Federal line advanced 
through the bushes and fallen timbers, climbed over hills and 
logs, and through tree tops, in their impetuous pursuit, cap- 
turing many prisoners, but suffering heavily from the con- 
cealed riflemen of the foe, and from their light artillery, which 
belched forth a storm of fire continually. The right wing 
reached a ridge only two hundred yards from the enemy’s 
works, but no attack had yet been made upon the balance of 
the line. The pioneers, under Captain Duryea, worked with 
admirable celerity in opening roads, and in fifteen minutes after 
the rebels were driven into their fortifications, the Federal bat- 
teries were answering theirs from two commanding points, 
distant respectively two hundred and three hundred yards, 
These positions were held until the surrender of the place. 

During the advance of the right wing the first line (General 
Dwight’s command) became broken up, and obliqued to the 
left, so that General Paine’s division was soon in front, and 
pushed on through the storm of leaden rain that was cutting 
them, not daring to fire a gun themselves lest they should 
kill their own men, still supposed to be between them and the 
enemy. Soon the gallant Sherman advanced with his com- 
mand, in three lines, on the left. Ie saw beforehand that 
failure was inevitable, and that he was leading his men to 
death with no hope of success. Te had remonstrated with 
General Banks, but to no purpose, The men moved up 
bravely, and fought desperately. General Sherman was 
severely wounded, and borne from the field in the arms of his 
orderly. General Grover, in the afternoon, took command of 
the entire right wing, and ordered the Twelfth Maine and 
One Iundred and Fifty-ninth New York to make separate 
assaults at different points. They were gallantly made, but 
unsuccessful. The Fourth Wisconsin reached the ditch sur- 
rounding the enemy’s fortifications, losing five officers and 
fifty-five men killed and wounded. Two other regiments 
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reached positions within one hundred yards of the parapet, 
and all held their place until the assault of the 14th of June. 
The colored troops upon the right fought like heroes. Gen- 
eral Banks reported that “no troops could be more determined 
or more daring.” General Paine says they fought bravely. 
They made three charges upon the enemy’s batteries, and 
held their position at nightfall with other troops on the right. 

An artillery fight was continued day and night, from the 
date of this assault, to June 14th. The sharp-shooters also 
plied their occupation on each side, sending their swift and 
sure missiles upon their errands of death. On the 29th of 
May one of the rebel sharp-shooters killed Colonel Bean, of 
the Fourth Wisconsin. 

It was reported that General Johnston was in the rear of 
Port Hudson, meditating an attack upon the investing army. 
The Fourth Wisconsin were now again mounted, having been 
dismounted during the siege, and temporarily attached to 
Grierson’s cavalry, were ordered to Clinton, Louisiana. On 
the Ist of June they met the enemy fifteen miles from Port 
Hudson, And were repulsed, with the loss of one killed and 
eleven wounded in the Fourth; among the latter, Captain 
Blake and Lieutenant Maxon, both of whom subsequently 
died. They were tried, faithful, and esteemed officers. 

Returning to Port Hudson on the 3rd of June, the regiment 
remained there until the 14th, when, at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing, under command of Captain W. P. Moore, they took part in 
the general assault of that day, being assigned to a position, 
dismounted, with the Eighth New Hampshire, as skirmishers. 
They were in General Paine’s division, in the centre, and 
advanced to within fifteen rods of the rebel works, where 
General Paine, having gone to the extreme front to encourage 
the men, fell, severely wounded, soon after daylight. Some 
of the regiment, and also of the Eighth New Hampshire, had 
entered the works, but the loss of their chieftain, and the lack 
of support, prevented the possibility of success. Of the two 
hundred and twenty men of the Fourth Wisconsin engaged in 
this day’s charge, but eighty returned; the remainder were 
among the killed, wounded, and captured. 

The gallant Paine lay upon the field in the broiling sun all 
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day, partially protested from the enemy’s fire by the slight 
ridges in the field, which had formerly been cultivated. As 
often as he attempted, on account of the intolerable heat, to move, 
a furious fire opened upon him. Two white soldiers attempted 
to reach hin with a stretcher, to bear him away, but were shot 
and fell near him. They were E. P. Woods, a private of Com- 
pany E, Eighth New Hampshire, and John Williams, of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-first Massachusetts. Both were killed. Several 
colored soldiers were said to have been killed in making 
similar attempts, whose names are not known, Patrick H. 
Cohen, a private of the Que Wundred and Thirty-third New 
York Infantry, was lying wounded near the general, and, 
denying himself water, tossed to his suffering commander a 
canteen cut from the body of a dead soldier. This doubtless 
saved his life, as the general himself testifies. In the evening 
he was rescued by a party under Colonel Kimball, of the 
Fifty-third Massachusetts. This officer, and Colonel Currier, 
of the One ITundred and Thirty-third New York, with their 
commands, most gallantly supported the advance in this terrible 
charge. General Paine would probably have had his division 
within the fortifications in twenty minutes, had he not been 
wounded, though the slaughter must have been terrific. The 
general was taken to New Orleans, where his leg was ampu- 
tated on the 23rd of June. In less than a month he started 
for Milwaukee, and on the 1st of September started from that 
city to Washington, to do duty as a member of a military com- 
mission, where he remained until August 12th, 1864, (on that 
duty, and a portion of the time in the command of troops), at 
which date he was ordered to take charge of the Military 
District of Illinois, with his headquarters at Springfield. 

The capture of Port Tludson dates after the fall of Vicks- 
burg. The history of the Fourth Wisconsin Cavalry—eavalry 
it had become by force of cireamstances—may be ‘suspended 
here until after the narration of other events. But a notice 
of some of the dead of that enterprising, laborious, and brava 
body of men, is due in this place. Besides those already 
named, Private Hyslop, of Company G, whose skillful hands 
packed the statue of Washington at Baton Rouge, was subse- 
quently killed in a hand-to-hand cavalry fight at that place. 
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Adjutant Lewis D. Aldrich died of consumption, May 21st, 
1862, on board a steamer, near Boston, Massachusetts. Lieu- 
tenant Edward A. Clapp was killed in the assault upon Port 
Hudson, May 27th, and Captain N. F. Craigue, and Lienten- 
ants N. H. Chittenden, G. C. Pierce, and E. I. Herren, were 
wounded at the same time, the last losing a leg. Adjutant 
Gustavus Wintermeyer was killed in the assault on June 14th, 
and Captain George W. Carter, and Lieutenants G. C. Pierce 
and D. G, Jewett, were wounded, and the last taken prisoner. 
Daniel B. Maxson and Levi R. Blake were mortally wounded 
in action at Clinton, Mississippi, June 2d, and died, the former 
June 3rd, and the latter the 10th; and many privates were 
slain in those deadly assaults, whose names will appear in the 
complete list of the dead. 


COLONEL SYDNEY A. BEAN. 


Colonel Sidney Alfred Bean, while in command of his regi- 
ment, in one of the advance positions gained by the assault of 
the 27th of May upon Port Tudson, was killed, May 20th, by a 
rebel sharp-shooter, the minie ball passing ‘ivoush his right 
lung and through his body, He was born in Chesterfield, 
Essex County, New York, September 16th, 1833, but early 
came with his parents to Wisconsin, and removed with ther 
from Milwaukee to Waukesha in 1846. Tle early displayed 
uncommon powers of mind, fitted for college, entered the 
Sophomore class of the University of Michigan in 1850, and 
graduated i in 1852. Professor E. P. Evans, of that institution, 
gives this testimony: ‘“ He was distinguished at the univer- 
sity for the ease and rapidity with which he acquired know- 
ledge—indeed, he seems to have mastered the subjects almost 
intuitively, so that, while his scholarship was thorough and 
accurate, he was enabled to devote much time to independent 
literary and scientific studies outside of the regular college 
curriculum. His proficiency in mathematics already indicated 
for him an exalted position in this branch of science; besides, 
the talent and earnestness which he thus early exhibited as a 
speaker and writer, promised unusual eminence in more 
popular fields of usefulness.” 

The death of his father, soon after his graduation, compelled 
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his attention to business, but could not destroy his love of 
intellectual pursuits. He became professor of mathematics 
in Carroll College, at Waukesha, performed double duty, with 
uo sulury, much of the time, and contributed of his own means 
to sustain the institution. There he pursued the study of the 
oriental languages, and comparative philology, and “his 
common-place book,” says Professor E. P. Evans, “ contains 
many valuable and original suggestions on those topics, which, 
it is to be regretted, he did not live to elaborate and systema- 
tize. Some of the results of his investigations, however, are 
embodied in a lecture ‘On the Study of Language,’ delivered 
in 1859, before the University of Wisconsin, at the request of 
Chancellor Barnard, Few persons of his years displayed 
more varied attainments, or were more thoroughly versed in 
the different departments of language, literature, philosophy, 
aud the natural sciences.” 

An article of his on “De Quiney and the Greeks,” pub- 
lished in the Christian Examiner of March, 1866, is a good 
specimen of his style, and in a lecture on “ Ieroism,” deliv- 
ered at Waukesha, in January, 1856, he had the following 
bold and manly thoughts; 


Young men are in danger of falling into the conviction that all the forces of society 
are controlled by wire-pulling, It is a great blunder. The world does not go 
by wire-pulling, It has more reputable methods of locomotion. In its own little 
sphere, and with its own little men, wire-pulling donbtless has its filthy function. 
In its poverty it greedily gulps the meager morsels of sin, knowing well of its Gnal 
starvation. Itis content with proximate success, in the certainty of ultimate and 
utter overthrow. The wire-pullers in the end always get pulled themselves. * * 
De assured that the compensatory powers of this good universe are never exhausted, 
and the recuperative energy of nature is such, that, however old and wrinkled 
she may be, sbe will yet give blow for blow to those who insult her. * * Kyery 
prodigal son who deserts her munificent table will surely bring up with the swine 
and the husks. 


When the war broke out, though having a delicate consti- 
tution, he heard the voice of dvty in the event. “ When warned 
of the danger to which he would be exposed,” says Professor 
Evans, “and told that he would probably never return alive, 
he replied in the words of Marshal Saxe, when similarly 
remonstrated with on the eve of the battle of Fontenoy: ‘It is 
not my business to live, but it is my business to go.’ He saw 
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clearly from the first the question at issue, and drew his sword 
distinctly and avowedly in order to give freedom to the 
enslaved.” 

Tn an address to his fellow-citizens of Waukesha, in Janu- 
ary, 1860, when speaking of the former agitation of the ques- 
tion of the higher law, he said: 


Men banded themselves together, and by terrible demonstrations of mammoth 
meetings, and platforms, and resolutions, and cleaving the geucral ear with horrid 
speech, scemed trying to bully God out of the country. No sooner was it 
announced that there was an antecedent law of God comprehending and control- 
ling all human laws, then men discovered that the country was iu danger. * * 
Evidently, in their view, God was a disunionist, And then came religion to bend 
the supple knee for the thrift which follows fawning, and to draggle her purple 
robes in the dust of self-abasement, to disown the God she lived to teach, Not 
altogether so, for we rejoice to know that so large a proportion of the cleryy main- 
tained their integrity ag ministers of that religion which teaches that the human 
soul is of more value than human governments. For this is their name baptized 
with all sweetness and honor, * * But you know, also, how all the thin- 
skinned, hunt-the-slipper geutry—the ambassadors of heaven, forseoth—told you 
that ‘'the powers that be are ordained of God,"' and, therefore. oh masterly logic, 
we hardly know whether to admire more their head or their heart ; therefore we must 
put aside the law of Christ to bow to the will of wan, either actively by obeying 
the wicked law, or passively by submitting to its penalty, and both come to the 
same end, They told you that if we were caught in the meshes of wickel laws, 
we must be quiet; we must not agitate; that we should not have the poor right of 
the mouse inthe trap—to squeal! And oh, how deftly they sandwiched their little 
morsel of patriotism between an under-crust of bad logic and an upper-crust of bad 


piety. 


In answer to the plea that slavery had christianized the 
African race, he exclaimed: 


Oh, the iniquitous solecism of evoking the Christian from the ashes of the man! 
* * Ifthe Jews held slaves, not so much the better for slavery, but so much the 
worse for the Jews. Slavery is fairly responsible, not only forall the actual conse- 
quences of it, but for all the possible consequences, * * It is logically held for 
all the evils which exist in posse, and not for those alone én esse. A law or an insti- 
tution which confers a power to do wrong, is criminal to the full extent to which 
that power may be carried under any circumstances. Because & power that ought 
never to be exercised ought never to exist. 


The man who had the penetration and the bravery to utter 
such thoughts before the war came, did not live in vain. Decide 
as you will, whether the assaults on Port Hudson were fruit- 
less, he did not die in vain! No drop of blood that oozed 
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forth from his mortal wound was lost! Rather, it was precious 
seed, that will, a century hence, be springing up and bearing 
fruit. 

Being in Washington when the first call for troops was 
made, he left immediately for home, and was commissioned 
as Lieutenaut Colonel of the Fourth Wisconsin Infantry— 
afterward cavalry—May 27th, 1861. When his regiment took 
part, under orders, in the expedition to the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, professedly to subjugate, really to shamefully con- 
ciliate, the rebels, he abominated the transaction, as his testi- 
mony before the Congressional Committee on the Conduct 
of the War will show. . 

Of his interviews with General Williams, who put General 
Paine under arrest for refusing to turn out fugitive slaves from 
the camp, he wrote in his diary thus: “I go to the General, 
and say, General, our men are dying of salt pork and hard 
bread; they grow weak and pale; they need vegetables— 
vegetables are all around us, and in the fields of rebels who, if 
they are not now in arms, are supporting those who are; 
besides, they have been before, and will be again when we go 
away ; their sons, and nephews, and relatives are now fighting 
us; their treason has brought our men here, and given them 
these pale faces. Let us take their corn and potatoes. The 
General turns in his chair, and says, ‘Oh, you're an aboli- 
tionist!’ 

* Again I say, General, this man is a rank traitor; I have 
heard him in the street declaiming treason; if you give him a 
pass he will use it to our injury. The general replies: ‘Oh! 
you can’t think of anything but the nigger, ete., usque ad 
nauseam.” 

Of the removal of General Butler he said: “ Under General 
Butler this department was standing ground, solid under a 
man’s feet. Much was accomplished with small means, Now 
nothing is accomplished with great means. Builer’s little 
finger is thicker than Banks’ loins;” Diary, February 20th, 
1863. And again, “Brave soldiers, the world never saw 
better; subordinate officers worthy of the soldiers: but gen- 
erals, the world never saw worse. * * * Weare dying of 
lack of brains. Little men are the lice that are eating us up. 
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* * * Tam disgusted. But I do not wish to leave the ser- 
vice, This is the time to stand by. I have little desire to 
survive the fall of my country.” 

After his death there was found in his possession a well- 
written account of the assault of the 27th, in which he speaks 
of some of his comrades in these words: ‘Captain Craigon 
was hit with a musket ball, not mortally, T hope, and the poor 
fellow lay there among the trees, bleeding like an ox, laughing 
at his wound and cheering on his men. Captain Herren had 
his leg knocked off. It has since been amputated, and life is 
questionable, and he lies on his bed crying, now for his leg, 
and now that he did not get into the forts, Lieutenant Pierce, 
of the same company, was shot in the arm, but seemed quite 
consoled when I told him the regiment was ahead of every 
thing. Lieutenant Chittenden was hit in the breast; how 
badly I do not know. Our whole loss during the day was 
about seventy killed and wounded, and three hundred was all 
I took on the field.” And he closed that letter by saying, 
“My admiration for my men is beyond bounds.” 

In his portfolio was also found a note, written a few 
hours before the battle, requesting that, in case he was killed, 
his body and effeets might be sent to his friends in Waukesha. 
His solemn request was sacredly complied with; his funeral 
occurred at the residence of his mother, in Waukesha, on June 
16th, General Smith, several members of General Pope’s staff, 
Colonel Lewis, and other military gentlemen, and a large con- 
course of citizens being present; and Reverend O. Park having 
preached an appropriate discourse, the young philanthropist, 
philosopher and hero, was slowly and sadly buried in the 
village cemetery. 

The family of Mrs. Bean sustained a heavy afiliction and 
loss by the war. Three sons, and one son-in-law were in the 
service at once—Colonel Sidney A. Bean, of the Fourth Wis- 
consin Cavalry, Captain Irving M. Bean, of the Fifth Wis- 
consin Infantry, Lieutenant Walker L. Bean, of the Twenty- 
eighth Wisconsin Infantry, and Captain M. G. Townsend, of 
the Twenty-eighth Wisconsin Infantry. Only one of the four 
is left. Lieutenant Bean died of disease, contracted by expo- 
sure in the army, at Columbus, Kentucky, on the 28th of 
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December, 1862. After prostration by illness, without the 
knowledge of his surgeon, he followed his regiment away 
from camp with the expectation of meeting the enemy, and 
persisted in remaining, against the expostulations of friends, 
until his exertions so overcame him that he was borne back 
to the hospital, where he died, a few hours after, of brain 
fever. , 

Captain Townsend served long and faithfully in the army 
commanded by General 8tecle, in Arkansas, and was instantly 
killed in battle during the retreat of that army from Camden 
to Little Rock, on the 17th of April, 1864, 

Not many families of the State have lost so many of their 
members as this one. But a record should be made of such 
as have, whoever or wherever they may be. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


FIRST CAVALRY, 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO NASHVILLE,—FORMATION ,—ROSTER,— MOVEMENT 
TO CAPE GIRARDEAU,—BATTLE OF CHALK BLUFF,—BATTLE OF HODGE'S 
FERRY,—IN CANE BRAKES AND BAYOUS,—AT HELENA,— SICKNESS 
AND DEATHS,—PURSUIT OF BOONE,—I1N GENERAL DAVIDSON'S COMMAND, 
—— CAPTURE OF COLONEL PHELAN,—GALLANT CHARGE OF PHELPS AND 
HUBBS,——AT WEST PLAINS,—AT PILOT KNOB,—AT 8ST, GENEVIEVE, — 
BACK TO CAPE GIRARDEAU, —IN GENERAL MONEILL’S COMMAND ,-——AD- 
VANCE AND RETREAT, —CHARGE OF CAPTAIN SHIPMAN AND HIS MEN,— 
Battle of Cape Girardeau,—TRANSFER TO NASHVILLE. 

Wisconsin troops bore an important part in opening the Mis- 

sissippi. A portion also shared largely in the peculiar and 

wearisome warfare west of that river; and the First Wisconsin 

Cavalry, during the first part of its history, was conspicuous 

in services rendered there. 

According to the report of Adjutant General Utley, this regi- 
ment owes its origin to the energy and perseverance of Prof 
fessor Edward Daniels, of Waukesha. His permit from the 
General Government to raise a regiment of cavalry was fol- 
lowed by a commission as licutenant colonel, from Governor 
Randall, June 30th, 1861, and the work of recruiting at once 
commenced. As the first regiment of its kind organized in 
Wisconsin, the difficulties to be overcome were many and 
peculiar, but “the indomitable spirit of Colonel Danicls sur- 
mounted them all,” and the First Wisconsin Cavalry, described 
as “a splendid body of men,” was the result. 

Ripon was at first the place of rendezvous, but being deemed 
unsuitable for the winter quarters, the regiment was removed 
to the more sandy soil of Kenosha, November 23rd, where its 
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organization was completed, and its last company mustered 
into the United States service the 10th of March, 1862. The 
roster, when the regiment left the State, was as follows: 


Colonel— Epwarp DANIELS. 


Major 1st Bot.—O. H. La Grange. Swrgeon—Horatio N. Gregory. 
Mayor 2d Bot-—Henry Pomeroy. 1st As. Surgeon—Charles H. Lord. 
Major 3rd Bat.—Ww. H. Torrey. 2d As. Surgeon—. W. Cansdell, 
Adjwtaint—Charles W. Burbank. — Quartermaster—James C. Mann. 


Captains. 


A—Thomas H. Mars. 
Kegleston. 
Decker. 


B—Henry S: 
C—James W. 
Dod ison Bruett. 


B—R. Il. Chittenden. 


F—Johu Hyde. 
G—Nathan Paine. 


H—Lewis M, B, Smith. 
I—William M, Tloyt. 
K—Aleernon $. Seaton. 


First Tdewtenants. 


Leri Howland. 
Frank T. Hobbs. 
Alex. J. Burrows. 
Fernando. C. 
Augustus J. Hunt. 
Newton Jones. 
Steven V. 


Gilbert D. Coyle, 
Hiram Hilliard. 


Merrill. 


Shipman. 
Jiumes M. Comstock, 
Joseph H, Morrison. 


Seoand Lieutenants. 


Wm. J. Phillips, 
John T, Consaul. 
Chas. F. Luxford. 
Geo, W. Frederick. 
Thos. W. Johnson. 
Henry W. Getchell. 
Joseph If, Mosher. 
William 8. Cooper. 
Win. G. Cooper, 
Joseph rE. Atwater. 
Talbot C 


L—Heury Llaruden. 


}, Ankeny. 
M—Thomas J. Conatty. 


George W. Barter. John A. Owen. 

Charles L. Porter was the first second lieutenant of Com- 
pany D, but resigned September 2d, 1861. Oscar H. La 
Grapge wus the first lieutenant colonel, but was not commis- 
sioned until after the regiment left the State. 

On the 17th of the same month, the regiment started for St. 
Louis, the kindness and generosity of their Kenosha friends 
equalled only by their own joy in being at last en rowte for 
Rebeldom. Arriving at St. Lonis, they were quartered in 
Benton Barracks till the 28th of April, when, having been 
furnished with horses and other equipments, they embarked for 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

This place, occupied as a military post by Union forces, 
became a favorite camping ground for the First Wiscon- 
sin Cavalry. The climate was healthful, the citizens loyal and 
kind, and, perhaps, equally potent was a real or fancied resem- 
blance ,between the surrounding scenery and their old Wis- 
consin homes. The principal features of interest were the 
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Forts A, B, C, and D, the St. Charles Motel, and crowning the 
whole, the large brick college building, used as a hospital. 

But the regiment had work before them, and on the 10th of 
May they marched to Bloomfield, titty miles south-west, a place 
described as a “stronghold of the most malignant rebellion,” 
Here the rebel Colonel Phelan’s command of one hundred 
and thirty was broken up, himself and several of his men being 
taken prisoners. Jettries and Miller, with their followers, were 
pursued into Arkansas, across the St. Francis to Chalk Bluff, 
where, on the 15th of May, eighty of the rebels made a stand 
against twenty of our own men, from Companies A and D, 
under command of Major La Grange, but were driven off in 
some twenty minutes. Our loss in the encounter was three 
killed, including Lieutenant Phillips, and four wounded, 
among them, Lieutenant Merrill, who received several wounds, 
some of the bullets yet remaining in his person. The rebel 
loss could not have been less than eleven killed, and fifteen 
wounded. Doetor Gregory, the regimental surgeon, was also 
soon atter shot while watering his horse in the St. Francis, 
near Chatk Blulf, and ina few days died. Te was a worthy 
iuun, of excellent habits, and could illy be spared from his 
position. ‘Subsequently the regiment penetrated the swamps 
uf the “ Panhandle,” reaching Little River at Homersville, 
where they captured the rebel steamer Daniel B. Miller, worth 
about $15,000, loaded with sugar, molasses, whiskey, and rebel 
ollicers. 

From Bloomfield, as a place of rendezvous, the regiment 
was scattered in various scouting expeditions, meeting with 
many hardships and privations, but doing excellent service in 
dispersing the rebels. A correspondent of the Milwaukee 
Sentinel writes: “We have been through every thing, and 
stopped for nothing; marshes, passable and impassable, with 
bottom and without bottom, were all the same to our vigorous 
northern horses.” “ We have slept out of doors, in the woods, 
with our horses picketed around and among us. We have 
been half starved a part of the time, fruit and long, lean, lank 
swine constituting the sole product of the country; but we 
have enjoyed excellent health in this wild business, till we 
came to Chalk Bluff, where the water is so bad that sickness 
is sure to follow its use.” 
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On the Sth of July, Colonel Daniels, with Lieutenant Colo- 
nel La Grange, Major Torrey, and six squadrons of troops, 
accompanied by a train of thirty wagons, left Bloomfield in the 
direction of Arkansas. Garrisons were still remaining at- 
Bloomfield and Cape Girardeau, Following Crowley’s Ridge, 
the regiment came to Scatterville on the 10th, where Company 
L, under command of Captain Harnden, attacked and routed 
a detachment from Colonel Allen’s command, of which twelve 
or fifteen were killed, twenty wounded, and twenty-five or 
thirty taken prisoners, and the remainder of his two hundred 
men driven beyond the White River. Other rebel forces were 
dislodged from Greenboro, Jonesboro, Tarrishurg, Taylor’s 
Creck, and Madison. At Jonesboro, on the Ist of August, 
Captain Porter, with a detachment of twenty-three men from 
Company I, while returning with the sick to Bloomfield, sur- 
prised a rebel encampment of eighty-five men, under Captain 
Adair, which, after exchanging a few shots, fled, leaving horses, 
arms, all their camp equipage, and eleven men taken prisoners, 
By daylight the next morning, the rebels returned with rein- 
forcements, and Captain Porter was obliged to surrender, 
losing five killed, two wounded, eight prisoners, and eight 
missing. Of the enemy seventeen were killed, four of them 
lieutenants, and four wounded, including one captain and one 
licutenant. 

At sunrise on Sabbath morning, August 3rd, Major Eggles- 
ton, with some one hundred and thirty, including sick and 
convalescent, encamped at Hodges’ Ferry, on L’Anguille 
River, between Madison and Ilelena, was attacked by a party 
of five hundred Texan Rangers, under Parsons. Thirty-eight 
of the enemy were killed, and some wounded, while of our 
own men some fifteen were killed and about thirty wounded. 
Among the former was Chaplain George W. Dunmore, who, 
awakened by the rush of horsemen into camp, joined in the 
struggle, and “ was shot while fighting splendidly.” Lieuten- 
ant Owen, in the Chicago Republican of January 2d, 1866, 
graphically describes this encounter and his own escape, an 
extract being as follows: “We were dismounted, and our 
horses hitched and unsaddled in the camp among the wagons. 
The negro cooks were just building their fires and preparing 
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for breakfast. ‘The vidette on duty at the picket post had 
been approached go suddenly by the head of the rebel column, 
that he was overpowered in an instant, and with a number of 
rebel guns leveled at him, was threatened with instant death 
if he fired a shot. The brave man, a member of Company B, 
felt that the salvation of the company depended upon him, and 
true to the instincts and discipline of the soldier, he fired.’ 
That single shot we disregarded, and our first alarm was the 
frightened shrieks of the negroes and the yells of the rebels. 
Every man sprang to arms without orders, and there com- 
menced one of the savagest fights of the war. For twenty 
minutes the unequaled contest raged, till fifty of our men 
were killed and wounded, and an equal number of rebels lay 
dead and dying on the ground, when, by a bold attack upon 
the rebel line on the north, about twenty of our number 
escaped. The rebels, now that resistance had ceasedy took 
possession of the camp, and with the most fiendish barbarity 
murdered many negroes, both men and women, plundered 
and burned the train, and then, with forty-seven prisoners 
beside negroes, returned, as rapidly as they came, toward 
Little Rock, taking with them the horses and mules that had 
not been shot in the fight.” Lieutenant Owen and six others 
having escaped, attempted to reach Mariana, but losing the 
way, wandered among tangled cane brakes, waded deep 
bayous, eating only two toads and a few raw fishes till Tues- 
day, when they found a log house and friends, who afterward 
guided them to the Mississippi, where they took a skiff and 
floated down forty miles, to Helena. These hardships were so 
severe that most of the party died from their effects. 

Early in August, the expedition reached Helena, where, 
diminished by deaths and replenished by recruits, it remained 
till September 22d, when it was ordered back to Cape Girar- 
deau. Perhaps other regiments have been initiated through 
experiences equally severe, but certainly this First Wisconsin 
Cavalry had its full share of suffering. Scattered by handsful 
over two hundred and fifty miles of hostile country, upon which 
they were dependent for supplies, often insufficient or unwhole- 
some; chasing through swamps after an enemy too cowardly 
to meet them in fair fight; wading through floods and 
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drenched by heavy rains; breathing malaria and drinking foul 
water; every considerate person will be somewhat prepared for 
Mrs, Iarvey’s report of their sad condition, on her visit to the 
Cape, early in October. Eighteen had died at Helena, three 
more on the boat, and still six others the first week of their 
return. Forty of them, sick or wounded, were in the St. Louis 
hospitals, one hundred in the hospital at Cape Girardeau, 
twenty-two of them pronounced by the surgeon as untit for any 
future service; “only one hundred and fifty able to be about, 
and they the ghosts of their former selves,” and Major Torrey 
sick with the rest—such was the mournful picture. No won- 
der, perhaps, that friends at home were anxions, or that some 
supposed the regiment reduced to one hundred and fifty, un- 
maindtul of the fact that the available force of the First Wis- 
consin Cavalry was always at work some where, and that 
seldorh at camp. An official report of November 21st, for- 
warded to Governor Salomon from Patterson, where they were 
then encamped, brings up the number to within one of a thou- 
sand, though two hundred and fifty of them were sick, and 
Captain Shipman adds a note stating that “the men are fast 
recovering from the ill effects of their stay, during some of the 
most unhealthy months of the year, at Helena.” 

But whatever were their discouragements, the activity and 
ardor of those fit for duty seems in no way to have abated. 
Within a week after their return to the Cape, we find them in 
company of the Twenty-ninth Missouri, hunting up the guer- 
rillas that had heen ravaging in the neighborhood. Scarcely 
were they back from this expedition when the regiment was 
ordered to Greenville, seventy-five miles west, to start within 
two hours, Captain A. 8. Seaton in command. 

October 19th, they removed to Patterson, ten miles distant. 
Arrived there a scouting party was next day formed, consisting 
of the Twelfth Missouri, a battery, a company of infantry, and 
the First Wisconsin Cavalry, On the second day out, reports 
came that Colonel Boone, with a company of six hundred, was 
encamped ten miles distant, and at once our forces were in 
pursuit. Ten miles passed, but no trace of Colonel Boone or 
his camp. The next day, after crossing a stream, Captain 
Seaton determined, with his small force of less than two hun- 
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dred, to attack the enemy in his own stronghold. Scouts were 
sent out, skirmishers deployed, and the various military evolu- 
tions of a scientific attack were all performed, and the charge 
made gallantly upon—an empty camp. Boone was on his way 
to Thomasville Thither, after receiving supplies and dis- 
patches from Patterson, our troops followed them. Again 
the pickets were driven in, again was the charge mae, and 
again was the camp found empty. Guerrillas can vanish while 
a battle line is forming. Having followed them to Pocahontas 
with no better success, the cavalry returned to Patterson, 
November 3rd. After another hard march in pursuit of the 
enemy, on a false report, under the command of Lientenant 
Colonel La Grange, they took time for rest, and a thorough 
renovation of camp and equipments. The four hours’ daily 
drill brought back martial polish, and the First Wisconsin 
Cavalry was itself once more. 

November 22d, the regiment was inspected by Brigadier 
General Davidson, to whose command it had beer attached, 
and soon after a battalion was ordered out, under command 
of Major Torrey, to march against Colonel Phelan, who was 
reported to be near Bloomfield. The colonel was surprised, 
with his body guard of thirteen men, asleep on the floor of his 
own house, by Sergeant Milton Martin, of Company F, who, 
with drawn pistol, obliged them to remain quiet until he called 
assistance sufficient to confine them. Maving secured their 
prisoners, the troops charged into Bloomfield after the main 
body of Phelan’s force, but they had retreated. This was the 
second time that Colonel Phelan had been captured by the 
First Wisconsin Cavalry. 

Thanksgiving came and went, but brought no dinner peculiar 
to the day. Too far removed from home to receive its luxu- 
ries, the First Wisconsin Cavalry boys sat down to their hard 
bread, pork and coffee, with an appetite that made even that 
more savory to them than turkey or oysters to the epicure; 
such is their testimony. 

December 11th, the brigade was again ordered out with five 
days’ rations; met with heavy rains and bad roads; went to 
Centreville and Boonesville; erected fortifications, and gath- 
ered corn for provision trains between Pilot Knob and Van 


Buren. 
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About December 28th, Sergeants Phelps and Hubbs made 
a gallant charge upon four hundred rebels. _ While a small 
party of infantry (some twenty men, with their wagons), sent 
out by General Benton, were gathering corn, the rebels in large 
numbers suddenly surrounded them, took they prisoners, and 
started for Pocahontas. The news reaching our camp, every 
available man was started out in pursuit, two hundred infantry 
and ‘eighty cavalry, the latter comprising two companies, D 
and M, of the First Wisconsin, under Captain Jones, and the 
Thirteenth Tllincis Cavalry, under Colonel Hartman. Our 
cavalry dashed on at a break-neck speed for sixteen miles, 
where they overtook the rear of the enemy, at which they 
charged with such fury that the pickets ran in all directions, 
forgetting even to discharge their fire-arms. The two ser- 
geants, Phelps and Hubbs, who were in advance, supposing 
that the whole column was near at hand, dashed on after the 
rebels till brought face to face with their rear, drawn up in 
battle array. Turning to their companies, only to find them 
still out of sight, the sergeants added discretion to their valor, 
and galloped back to the advancing column. Company D, 
with rifles, was immediately dismounted, and went forward as 
skirmishers, driving the enemy, who kept up a brisk fire as 
they retreated. But it was sundown; the infantry had not 
arrived, and the enemy were moving up the gorge, where it 
was unsafe for the cavalry to follow them. The recall was 
sounded, and with hats and coats off, and covered with perspi- 
ration, the riflemen returned, thirty-six from the pursuit of 
four hundred. 

January 2d, 1863, a detachment having been engaged in 
guarding a provision train through to Van Buren, returned, 
to find the regiment under marching orders for the same place, 
which they reached January 7th. There the regiment was 
ordered to meet General Davidson at Alton. With an episode 
to Thomasville, and back to Alton, the regiment at last reached 
West Plains, where the divisions of Generals Davidson and 
Benton were already encamped, making a force about 17,000 
strong. But soon the First Wisconsin was detached from 
General Benton’s force, and sent on in advance to Pilot 
Knob, Here the regiment was paid four months’ dues, and 
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the following day was to have been appropriately celebrated, 
the wherewithal being abundant, but in this the boys were 
disappointed. Major Pomeroy, who was wout at times to give 
a supper to the whole regiment, had been ordered by General 
Davidson to proceed with a regiment of cavalry to St. Gene- 
vieve, and occupy that point as a military post, surveying 
camping grounds for the remainder of the army. The First 
Wisconsin Cavalry were selected, and started immediately. 
Remaining at St. Genevieve less than a fortnight, the next 
move was by transports to Cape Girardean, March 10th. 

The First Wisconsin Cavalry was now attached to General 
MeNeil’s command, stationed at Bloomlicld, Jeff Thompson’s 
forces being on the east, and Marmaduke’s reporte#as on the 
west of the St. Francis, at Chalk Bluff. Colonel Daniels had 
resigned early in February, and Lieutenant Colonel La Grange 
succeeded him in position and command, Major Pomeroy hav- 
ing been at the same time promoted to be Lieutenant Colonel. 
The regiment was in good health and spirits, prepared by the 
discipline through which they had already passed for the cam- 
paign opening before them. Their next movement was to 
Bloomfield, thence to Chalk Bluff, where they had a successful 
engagement with the enemy, and then they returned to the 
Cape with strong hope of being transferred to Tennessee. But 
General McNeil objecting, April 10th, they were on their way 
to Bloomfield again. At two o’clock on the morning of the 
21st, the shrill blast of the bugle summoned them for a march 
upon Dallas, whither the insurgents, in strong force, were 
marching, having attacked Patterson, killing some, and rout- 
ing the whole garrison. With the arrival of General MeNcil’s 
forces the column began its rapid march, and at nine o'clock 
in the morning entered the town. Here it was ascertained 
that Patterson and Greenville were in possession of the enemy, 
and a strong force was marching upon Fredericktown, To 
learn the strength and position of the enemy, Company G, 
under Captain Paine, was sent out to reconnoitre the Freder- 
icktown road. About eighteen miles out, they encountered a 
small party of the enemy, captured twelve, with their horses 
and mules, and returned to camp. From the prisoners it was 
learned that 20,000, under, Marmaduke and Burbridge, were 
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at the places previously mentioned, ready to march upon Pilot 
Knob and St. Genevieve, 10,000 being considered sufficient 
for the capture of each place, News soon came that Bloom- 
field and Jackson were also in the enemy’s possession, and 
being thus completely surrounded by superior forees—their 
own number was only 1,500—a retreat toward the Cape was 
ordered, where, April 24th, they were welcomed not only as 
friends but deliverers. But Captain Shipman, and forty men 
of Company F, stationed at Whitewater bridge, were sur- 
rounded by the rebels, and had no way but to surrender or 
charge through a force of three hundred. They decided on 
the latter, drew sabres, and started. 

“A dedilly fire was opened upon them as they advanced, 
but it was of no use; the compact mass went like a wedge 
into the grey rauks of the enemy, and bore down everything 
that attempted to oppose it. This steady front of stecl was 
irresistible. The enemy made way as they advanced, pouring 
in a close fire into their flanks, but the sabres made such 
havoc among them that the breach was rapidly widened, and 
in a few minutes our brave boys were through and flying for 
the Cape.” “When nearly through the broken rebel ranks, 
Captain Shipman’s bridle-rein was cut by a bullet, and his 
horse became unmanageable; the crowd that had before given 
way closed round him; and striking right and left, fighting 
with both sabre and pistol, he fell at last with a dangerous 
wound. Two of his men lay dead by his side, and four more 
were bleeding in the path behind. Lieutenant Ogden, with 
the remainder, met the last line of the enemy. Three more 
were wounded, but all broke throngh, and the lieutenant left 
his sabre driven to the hilt in the body of his antagonist.” Of 
our men, six were killed, six dangerously wounded and paroled, 
three slightly wounded and escaped, ten taken prisoners and 
paroled. “The loss of the enemy was much greater, as, 
besides those who were killed by our boys’ sabres, many were 
killed by their own shots, which, passing through our column, 
took effect in their ranks on the opposite side.” 


BATTLE OF CAPE GIRARDEAU. 


On the morning of the 25th, our whole available force was 
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drawn up in line of battle, but as the scouts reported no ad- 
vance of the cnemy, the remainder of the day was spent in 
rest. At eleven o’clock in the evening, a flag of truce arrived 
from Marmaduke, demanding an unconditional surrender of 
the town, with twelve hours for consideration. General 
MeNeil returned immediate reply to the effect, not while a 
fort remains standing, or a soldier lives to defend it.” At ten 
o’clock the next morning, Lieutenant Comstock, Company H, 
commanding outpost, discovered the enemy in force and retired, 
skirmishing with his advance, until under the protection of 
Fort B. One of his men, Christian Bejorensen, of Company 
G, was struck by a shell which nearly severed the leg from his 
body, leaving it dangling by a narrow piece of flesh and skin. 
Gathering the seyered member up in his arms, he endeavored 
to get into an ambulance without assistance, and actually per- 
formed the feat of carrying the shattered limb in his arms a 
distance of two miles, to the hospital. He died soon after. 
“The great bell in the cathedral had just ceased its tolling 
when the loud thundering of the guns on Fort B, answered hy 
Marmaduke’s hostile cannon, in the direction of the Jackson 
road, told that the battle iad fairly begun.” In «an instant 
each man was in his saddle, and galloped into line. Soon a 
reconnoissance was ordered by General McNeil, on the Jack- 
son road, to ascertain the exact position of the enemy’s forces 
in the woods. Dangerous as the mission was, it was coveted 
by all, but the honor fell upon Companies Tand G, Tt was 
quickly performed, and though within full view of the enemy, 
and within range of his batteries, without the loss of a single 
man, On their return another battery was posted on an emi- 
nence between Fort B and the timber covering the enemy, 
which at its first discharge silenced one of the enemy’s most 
efficient guns, and every succeeding shot seemed to strike 
where it was needed most. To support this battery were 
placed the First Nebraska Infantry, and the First Wisconsin 
Cavalry, except two or three companies of carabineers, who, 
deployed in front as skirmishers, were doing excellent service. 
For a time the battle was carried on chiefly by the artillery, 
the First Nebraskans, and the carabineers. “The din was terrific. 
The thunder of the contending artillery, the shrieking of the 
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shells and their loud explosion, the steady fire of the musketry, 
and the shouts of the combatants, made a pandemonium of 
deafening sounds inpossible to imagine.” 

At last the enemy prepared to make a dash upon the battery, 
and Colonel La Grange rode before the line of the First Wis- 
consin Cavalry, preparing them for the charge they were 
expected soon to make; “ but the withering fire of the brave 
Nebraskans proved sufficient to drive the rebels back to their 
covert. Still it was feared that another and more determined 
attack on their part might be successful from overwhelming 
numbers, and reinforcements were anxiously looked for. Gen- 
eral Vandever was known to be approaching trom Vilot Knob, 
and troops from Bird’s Point were also on the way; but 
neither could arrive in season to help in that day’s fight. 
Another hour’s vigorous cannonading, und Marmaduke sent 
in his second summons to surrender, but received the same 
answer as at first. At this juncture the arrival of a transport 
at the levee, heralded by her loud whistle, accompanied by the 
shrieking of fifes and the roll of drums, told that succor had at 
last arrived, and shortly afterward a long column of blue uni- 
forms appeared at the escarpment of the ridge which flanked 
Fort B.”) Marmaduke, doubtless supposing there inforeements 
to be greater than they really were, after a demonstration in 
the direction of Fort D, where he was again repulsed with 
heavy loss, sent up his third and final demand for surrender, 
threatening terrible destruction if his demand was not imme- 
diately complied with. General MeNeil’s reply, accompanied 
by the remark, he “never saw such impudence in a white 
man,” not proving any more satisfactory than the previous 
messages, Marmaduke withdrew his forces, after a three hours’ 
contest, and retreated on the Jackson and Bloomfield roads. 
Pursuit was made the next day, and arriving at the White- 
water, the advance, under Major Torrey, found the bridge 
gone—destroyed by the retreating rebels, and the rain was 
falling in torreuts. Nothing could be done till morning; 80, 
without tents or covering of any kind but their blankets and 
ponchos, the soldiers sank on the soaked earth and slept. The 
enemy’s rear guard was on the other side of the river, within 
musket shot, but not a gun was fired during the night. Before 
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the bridge could be completed the next morning, (though the 
Wisconsin boys, under the inspiration of the major, did in 
three hours what the engineer reported as requiring a day and 
a half,) the enemy were five hours in advance. Heavy rains, 
with the passage of Marmaduke’s troops, had rendered travel 
difficult, while felled trees and broken bridges still further 
impeded their progress; but nothing could dump the ardor of 
their pursuit. At night the rear guard was Fae within reach 
of the enemy, but a broken bridge, near the Castor River, 
detained them in the morning. Companies G and IH repaired 
the bridge, skirmishing at the same time with the shurp- 
shooters on the opposite bank, 

Three miles from Bloomfield the enemy’s pickets were 
driven in by the advance guard, Companies G and TT, and near 
Crooked Creek a sharp skirmish ensued. In the morning the 
attack was renewed, but the enemy had retreated, destroying 
the bridge and obstructing the creek; leaving also a rear 
guard of sharp-shooters to dispute the passage. Companies I 
and M were detailed to clear the creek, the bridge was soon re- 
paired, and our troops entered Bioomtield without opposition, 
although it was evident that Marmaduke had made great prepar- 
ations for defending the place. Atter a few hours rest, the regi- 
ment went on, marched all night, stopped two hours at St. Luke 
and then on again. Twice during the day was the rear of the 
enemy overtaken, engaged, and repulsed. At‘ Four Mile” 
both parties seemed determined to make the most of their last 
opportunity. <A fierce battle ensued, the enemy ted, and the 
Federals still pursued. At the St, Francis River, a brisk 
duel of artillery took place until Marmaduke aud his forces 
crossed the river, and were under the protection of Chalk 
Blutt. This was the third time that some parts of the Pirst 
Wisconsin Cavalry had been in battle in this vicinity, and 
well may its name be emblazoned on their banners. The Union 
loss, during this series of battles, was estimated at not more 
than twenty-five killed, and one hundred wounded; while the 
rebel loss could not have been less than 1,500. 

On the 7th of May the regiment, with other troops, entered 
Cape Girardeau, after an absence of nearly two weeks — the 
most eventful of their history, thus far. On the 51st of May, 
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1863, they embarked on Government transports for their long 
desired field, Tennessee. 

Down the Mississippi they sailed, and up the Ohio, then up 
the Cumberland, till the stranding of the Dickey, near Eddy- 
ville, brought them to their feet again. There they encamped 
a week, and reached Nashville June 15th, where they were 
joined hy Companies G and M, who had come to Louiaville, 
and from there by rail, escorting exchanged Unionists. Itcin- 
forcemeuts had arrived from Wisconsin; fresh horses and new 
earbines (Merrill’s patent) had been furnished, so that in num- 
ber and appearance the First Wisconsin Cavalry was equal to 
any veteran regiment in the field, General Granger so much 
desired to retain it as provost guard for the city, that an order 
from Rosecrans, requiring it at the front, was countermanded. 
But this regiment had come to work again, and the character 
of the enemy in Tennessee was so different from the rebel 
bushwhackers of Missouri, as to highly interest the boys, and 
put them on their mettle. Marching orders were therefore 
received with pleasure, and at noon of the 18th, the regiment 
lett tor Murfreesboro, though the march was not completed, a 
atrong force of rebel cavalry being reported as in the way; 
and, after encamping for the night on the old battle-field of 
Stone River, the regiment joined the Union forces at Triune. 
The First Wisconsin Cavalry was now ranked in the Army 
of the Cumberland, under Major General Rosecrans; cavalry 
corps, Major General D, 8. Stanley; first division, General R. 
B. Mitchell; second brigade, Colonel FE. M. MeCook. The 
regiments in the brigade were, the First Wisconsin Cavalry, 
Second and Fourth Jnudiana, and Second Tennessee, From 
this time the history of the regiment is mostly that of the 
brigade, frequently that of division, and sometimes of the 
whole cavalry corps. Now commenced a new stage of their 
history: the fall of Vicksburg was near at hand, and before 
going beyond that date, a record of other Wisconsin troops 
should be made. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SECOND CAVALRY. 


FROM ITS ORIGIN TO FICKSBURG.—FORMATION,—THE COMMANDER WITH 
GENERAL GRANT,—ROSTER,—MOVEMENT TO ST. LOUIS, AND THENCE TO 
SPRINGFIELD,——SECOND AND THIRD BATTALIONS IN ARKANSA8,— 
BATTLE OF COTTON PLANT,—AT HELENA,—SICKNESS3,—DASH ACROSS 
THE MISSISSIPPI,—OPENING OF THE YAZOO PASS,—FIRST BATTALION 
IN MISSOURI,—-MOVEMENT OF SECOND AND THIRD TO MEMPHIS,—BE- 
FORE VICKSBURG,—IN PURSUIT OF THE ENEMY,—ON THE BIG BLACK 
RIVER, AND AT BRED BONE CHURCH, 


Tne Second Cavalry Regiment was organized under special 
authority from the General Government, granted to the Ton- 
orable C. C. Washburn, Governor Randall indorsing the 
action, and commissioning him as colonel, October 10th, 1861. 
He at once proceeded to the work of collecting the men, who 
were called into rendezvous at the Milwaukee Fair grounds, 
named Camp Washburn, where special attention was paid to 
their comfort and health. The lieutenant colonel, Thomas 
Stephens, of Dodgeville, formerly Inspector General of Wis- 
consin, was a native of England, where he served two years 
as body-guard to Queen Victoria, and is an accomplished 
swordsman. In January the regiment was fully filled and 
organized, and while awaiting orders to move, Colonel Wash- 
burn received a dispatch from General Grant, dated before 
Fort Donelson the day previous to its capture, desiring him 
to take a position on his staff. A few days after, Colonel 
Washburn received from the War Department a temporary 
leave to enable him todo so. Starting to avail himself of this 
invitation, he took St. Louis in his way, where he obtained an 
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order frorm General Tfalleck to move his regiment. This 
rendered it improper for him to aceept any position not con- 
nected with the regiment; but in order to obtain certain 
information, he, by the advice and sanction of General Hal- 
leck, went to Fort Donelson, arriving two weeks after its sur- 
render, and continuing with General Grant until he had moved 
back to Fort Henry. 

The regimental roster, on leaving the State, was as follows: 


Colonel —CapwanaperR C. Wasuncry. 


Lien. Colonei—Thomas Stephens. Rey't Quurtermaster—G. C. Russell, 
Dijor Ist Batt—Wm,. I. Miller. Regt Commissary—J. B. Bradford, 
Miujor 2d Batt.—il, K. Bastman. Surgeor—Clark G. Pease. 

Mojw 3rd Batt—Levi Sterling. — 1st_As. Surgeon—Alex. M. Bean. 
fieg't Adjutant —Wm. Morgan. 2d As. Surgeon —M. P. Hanson, 
Chaplain —Rev. W. H. Brisbane. 


Cuplatis. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Wiliam Woods. Napoleon Boardman. Uenry Decker. 
B—A. W, Bishop. John Whytock. Thomaz La Flesh, 
C—Reuhen R. Wood. Myron W. Wood. Daniel Riley, 
D—Joseph H. Burnell, Chas. S. Bentley. Daniel Meurs. 
KH—Geo, N. Richmond, Wallace Smith. Austin Cannon. 
B—Chas, F, Palmer. R, KR. Hamilton. Newton De Forest. 
G—Nicholas H. Dale. James P. Walls. Edwin Skewes. 
Hi—Heury Von Hyde. Aloys Klaus. Peter Howen Lutern. 
I—E. D. Luxton, Geo, W. Ring. Wm. H. Brisbane. 
K—I'. W. Hutchins: Edson Williams. Porter M. Roundy. 
L—A,. L. Sherman. Israel B. Barbantk. Thomas J. Nary. 
M—Nathaniel Parker, FP. A. Kimball. J.C. Metenlf. 


George F. Hartwell was the first captain of Company D, 
but resigned February 13th, 1862, 

Colonel Washburn, with his regiment, left Milwaukee, 
Marcel 24th, 1862, for St. Lonis, where they were completely 
equipped and mounted. Abont the middle of May they were 
ordered to, report to General Brown, at Jefferson City, and 
thence proceed to Springfield, Missouri. The first battalion, 
under Major Miller, composed of Company A, Captain Wil 
liam Woods, Company D, Captain Burnell, Company G, 
Captain Dale, and Company K, Captain IT utchins, escorted 
General Brown by the western route. The secon battalion, 
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commanded by Lieutenant Colonel Stephens, composed of 
Company B, Captain Bishop, Company E, Captain Richmond, 
Company II, Captain Von Hyde, and Company L, Captain 
Sherman, marched east, by way of Rolla. The third battalion, 
commanded by Major Sterling, composed of Company C, 
Captain R. R. Wood, Company F, Captain Palmer, Company 
I, Captain Luxton, and Company M, Captain Parker, was the 
color battalion, and marched by the central route. All these 
bodies of troops converged upon and met at Springfield, Mis- 
souri. There Lieutenant Colonel Stephens was detached, and 
placed in command of a camp of instruction in that city. 

In June, while still at Springfield, Colonel Washburn was 
commissioned a brigadier general, and moved, with the second 
and third battalions of the Second Wisconsin, under Major 
Sterling, and one of the Tenth Illinois Cavalry, in charge of 
a large train, to join General Curtis, then at Batesville, Arkan- 
sas. Detachments of Companies I, L, and F, moved to Ozark, 
in pursuit of rebels who were abont to plunder a grist-mill 
there, and killed six, and captured some of their number. The 
expedition reached General Curtis’ rear guard, at Jacksonport, 
Arkansas, July 4th, and the main army on the 6th, at Augusta, 
having marched four hundred miles, with no loss, and ecap- 
turing one hundred and fifty prisoners. They moved with 
General Curtis down the White River, expecting to meet 
transports, with supplies, at Clarendon. 

On the 7th of July, they encountered the enemy, 4,590 in 
number, near the town of Cotton Plant. The Second Wis- 
consin Cavalry was in the extreme advance; Companies D, G, 
I, and HI acted as skirmishers. Company D, being ahead, came 
near being surrounded, and, under orders, fell back. Other 
troops came to their aid, the Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry 
and Thirty-third Illinois doing the chief part of the fighting, 
and the rebels were repulsed, leaving, as Captain Wood 
reports, one hundred and thirty-five dead and five wounded 
on the field, thirteen Unionists having been killed, and twenty- 
five wounded. He also states that the rebels took one of our 
sergeants and one corporal prisoners, tied them to a tree, 
and shot them. The battle occurred chiefly in a field of high 
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July 10th, the foree reached Clarendon, and found that tlie 
transports had left two days before. This was a great dis- 
appointment, as it was the intention to cross the White River 
at Clarendon, and capture and hold Little Rocls, the capital 
of the State. Could this have been done, that system of mer- 
ciless conscription that was exercised by the rebel General 
Hindman, of that State, would have been prevented. But 
the failure to procure supplies here completely changed opera- 
tions in this quarter. General Curtis then determined to move 
his army to Tfelena. He accordingly ordered General Wash- 
burn to take 2,500 cavalry, and, by a forced march to Helena, 
put himself in communication with the troaps at Memphis, 
and have supplies sent from there. They set out on the morn- 
ing of the 11th, and reached TIelena on the morning of the 
next day—sixty miles distant—General Curtis, with the main 
army, arriving two days after. The men numbered about 
25,000, and were in fine coudition, save that they were hungry 
and ragged. But their health was excellent, and formed a 
remarkable contrast to their condition in this respect during 
the following months of August and September, when idleness 
and a most pestilential climate began to make great inroads 
upon their number, and many were soon among the dead. 
The responsibility of their location and want of employment 
does not seem to rest with General Curtis, but with General 
Tlalleck, the commander of the Western Department. They 
might have been at Vicksburg instead, and saved the long 
siege there, as the record in another chapter will show. 

General Curtis assigned General Washburn to the post at 
Helena, which he held until November, when the whole 
cavalry force of Arkansas was placed in bis command. While 
at Helena his headquarters were at the house of the rebel Gen- 
eral Hindman, once a fellow member in Congress. “What 
changes the rebellion produced! July 26th, Licutenant Colo- 
nel Stephens received orders to report to Major General Curtis 
at Tlelena, and to assume command as colonel of his regi- 
ment, Major Sterling, from command of the second and third 
battalions, was promoted to be lieutenant colonel; Captain E. 
D. Luxton, of Company I, to be major of the third battalion; 
and Lieutenant George W. Ring, of Company I, to be captain. 
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In November, 1862, General Grant began to move his army 
southward through Mississippi, for the capture of Vicksburg. 
Reaching the Tallahatchie River, the enemy was found in large 
force, strongly fortified at the crossing of that stream, at 
Abbeville. To get him out of his fortifications without assault- 
ing them, General Washburn, with 2,000 cavalry, crossed the 
Mississippi, ten miles below Helena, the last of November, 
and tnade a rapid move for the enemy’s line of communica- 
tious fifty miles south of him, and in his rear, At Oakland, 
Mississippi, they met a brigade of Texan cavalry, under Gen- 
eral Whitefield, and repulsed them severely. The whole 
demonstration produced the desired result; for as soon as the 
enemy found that the Federals were dashing about thus freely 
in his rear, he abandoned his works and retreated. Then Gen- 
eral Grant pursued him aa far as Oxford, Mississippi, when 
General Van Dorn made a raid on /is communications and 
supplies at Holly Springs, and compelled him to abandon that 
line to Vicksburg, 

Early in Febrnary, 1863, General Washburn had charge of 
the expedition for the opening of the Yazoo Pass trom the 
Mississippi, the object of which was to take troops and gun- 
boats into the Yazoo River by way of the Cold Water and 
Tallahatchic Rivers. After two weeks of incessant labor, the 
Pass was cleared so as to allow boats to move Uirough, the 
first boat reaching the Cold Water River February 22d. The 
duty assigned to “General Washburn was the opening of the 
Pass, and was successfully accomplished; but the expedition, 
having proceeded about one hundred and fifty miles on its 
way, under General Ross, was bronght to a stand at Fort 
Pemberton, near the contluence of ihe Tallahatehie and Yalla- 
busha Rivers, and after making an ineffectual ettort to capture 
the fort, returned. 

Atter the departure of the seeond and third battalions for 
the south-west, the first remained in Missouri; first at Spring- 
field, then at Cassville, until October, wheu they moved to 
Cases Springs, Arkansas, and remained there until the middle 
of December. Then they returned to Missouri, and were 
stationed, first at Forsyth, uutil the latter part of March, 1863, 
and then at Lake Springs until June, when they marched to 
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Rolla, and encamped for the summer. Their labors were not 
light, but, on the contrary, they performed a large amount of 
heavy scouting, though with little loss of life, and the men in 
general were healthy and in good condition. They also took 
part in the battle of Prairie Grove, described in the next 
chapter. 

About the Ist of March, General Washburn was ordered by 
General Grant to proceed to Memphis and take command of 
the cavalry in that department, which he did, remaining there 
until early in May, when he was ordered to proceed to Vicks- 
burg, and take part in the siege of that city. He was com- 
manded, with two divisions from West Tennessee, consisting 
of about 11,000 men, to occupy and hold Haine’s Bluff, and 
watch the rebel General Joc Johnston, who was hovering, 
with a large foree, in the rear, with a view of raising the 
siege. 

Early in February, 1863, the second and third battalions 
were ordered to Memphis, Tennessee, where they remained 
until May. At this time the command devolved upon Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Sterling; Colonel Stephens, as chief of cavalry, 
being in command of the third brigade. While in Memphis, 
the regiment took many prisoners from the rebel General 
Chalmer’s command, without losing a man in action, though 
thirteen died, in May, from sickness. 

June 10th, Colonel Stephens received orders to embark with 
his regiment upon transports for Vicksburg, where they 
arrived in good condition on the 13th, and reported to General 
GC. C, Washburn, at Snyder’s Bluff, on the Yazoo River. On 
the evening of July 3rd, orders were received to move the 
entire regiment the following morning, at four o'clock, to the 
forks of Deer Creek and Big Black River. At nine on the 
morning of the 4th, Colonel Stephens received information 
that Vicksburg had surrendered, but the report was scarcely 
credited, so many were the false rumors continually afloat. On 
reaching the headquarters of General Parks, as the regiment 
was on its way to the Big Black, the report was confirmed by 
telegraph from General Sherman. Then the Second Cavalry 
could no longer repress their feelings, but, with great enthusi- 
asm and joy, sent up cheer after cheer for the Union. 
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On the 7th, in General Sherman’s command, they moved 
toward Jackson, Mississippi, the cavalry in advance, under 
Colone] Bussey, and General Joe Johnston’s forces disputing 
their march. Reaching Jackson on the 10th, the cavalry was 
sent, the next day, to destroy the railway track and build- 
ings near Canton, which they did; but learning that there 
was a strong rebel force at that town, they fell back to Jack- 
son, when, being reinforced, they appeared again before Can- 
ton. Here Private Simpson, of Company I, when in search 
for a better horse on a neighboring plautation, captured four 
rebel cavalry, by some strategic movements, and a little aid 
from a colored boy, and brought them into camp. The enemy 
were repulsed, and the Federals entered the city on the 15th, 
On the 18th they found General Sherman at Jackson, still 
shelling the rebels under Johnson, who, on the 19th, de- 
camped, and retreated across the Pearl river. On the return 
to Vicksburg, and in camp there, Colonel Bussey being ill, 
Colonel Stephens was in command of the cavalry force, At 
the camp on the Big Black River, which was reached the 
29th, General Sherman ordered all the carriages and buggies 
that had heen collected on the route to be burned. This 
locality proving unhealthy, the Second Wisconsin, early in 
August, moved to Red Bone Church, ten miles from Vicks- 
burg, where they remained till September Ist, but some of 
the regiment never recovered from the disease contracted on 
the Big Black River. 


CHAPTER X. 


THIRD CAVALRY AND NINTH AND TWENTIETH 
INFANTRY. 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE FALL OF VICKSBURG, — Third Cavalry— 
ORIGIN, — ROSTER, — ACCIDENT, —IN KANSAS,-——-INDIAN REGIMENT. — 
Ninth Infantry,— FORMATION ANT) CHARACTER,— OFPICER3S,—MOVEMENT 
TO KANSAS,— INDIAN EXPEDITION, —COLONEL SALOMON’S ABREST OF 
COLONEL WIEB,—SUMMER MARCHES. — Twentieth Infantry,— ORIGIN, — 
MOVEMENT TO THE SOUTH-WEST,—MARCHES AND PRIVATIONS, — SICK- 
NES3,-— AT THE GRAVE OF GENERAL LYON,—BSattles of Honey Sprinis, 
Newtonia, Cane Hill, and Pratrie Grove.x—RATTILE OF PEA RIDGE,—NINTH 
INFANTRY TO JULY Stu, 1863,—t1WeNTIETH INFANTRY TO JULY 
dru, 1863. 


Tur three regiments, whose history in the earlier part of the 
war is made the subject of this chapter, were associated with 
each other during a part of that period. This fact, together 
with the necessity for economizing space, is the reason for 
the grouping that has been adopted. 


THIRD CAVALRY, 


This regiment was fully organized, and the colonel and field 
officers mustered into the United States service on the 28th of 
January, 1862. Colonel William A. Barstow took command, 
its headquarters were at Camp Barstow, Janesville, and the 
regimental roster as follows: 


. 
Colmel — Witttam A. Barstow. 


Lt. Colmel—Richard H. White. _Reg’t Comnuissary—F. a 
Major 1st Bat—Elias A. Calkins. oma, ote 
Mayor 2d Bat—Benj. 8. Henning. 1st As, Surgeon—W, H. Warner. 
Major 3rd Bat—J. C. Schroeling, 2d As. Surgeon—Joseph 8. Lane. 
Reg't Adjwant—Henry Sandes. Chanlain—Hiram W. Beers 
Rey't Quartermaster—A. W, Farr. 


‘ 
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Captains. First Tieutenants. Second Lieutenants 
A—J. D. Dammon. Robert Carpenter. Leonard Morley. 
B—Alex. W. David. William Wagner. L. B. Reed. ~ 
C—Edward R. Stevens. Jason Daniels, J. B. Pond, 
D—Leander J. Shaw. Fernando (. Kiser. B. H. Kilbourn. 
H—Ira Justin, Jr. A.M, Pratt. L. House, 
F—David 5S, Vittum. Asa Wood. C, O. Ferris. 
G—Johu P. Moore. Hush Calhoun. Henry Goodsell. 
H—Nathan L. Stout. Julius Giesler. J. W. Van Myers. 
I—Theodore Conkey. Hudson Bacon. M. H. Eble. © 
K—Frnest OW, John P. McDonald. C, T. Clothier. 
L—Thomas Derry. Charles A, Perry. James Campbell. 
M—Henry F, Rouse. William Schmidt. Olaf Meyer. 


John D. Welch was the first first lieutenant of Company L, 
but became battalion adjutant, December 12th, 1861, 

On the 26th day of March, 1862, the regiment left the State, 
under orders to report at St. Lonis. They took the train for 
Chicago, and had arrived within three miles of that city when 
they met witha terrible disaster. The cars were running rapidly, 
and several of them were thrown from the track, Twelve men 
were instantly killed, and twenty-eight wounded. On the 
morning of the 27th, they arrived in Chicago, and took the 
cars for St Louis, where they arrived the 28th, and marched to 
the fair grounds near Benton Barracks. May 22d, 1862, they 
took three steamers up the Missouri for Leavenworth, Kansas, 
arriving May 27th. They had previously drawn Merrill’s car- 
bines at St. Louis, and sabres at Janesville. They camped on 
the blue grass near Fort Leavenworth, and there drew their 
horses and equipments, and, in the city, their revolvers. 
Colonel Barstow was appointed provost marshal of Iansas, 
and in the beginning of June, the regiment was stationed, by 
detachments, in different parte of the State, extending from the 
Nebraska line on the north, to Fort Scott on the south. The 
nature of the service was chiefly to hunt up and expel the jay- 
hawkers and bushwhackers of that region. Companies ©, 
_ B, I, and M were sent, June 12th, from Fort Leavenworth to 
Fort Scott, where they arrived on the 17th. This march is 
worthy of record, as it was accomplished in five days without 
the loss of a man or a horse, the distance being one hundred 
and thirty miles. Fort Scott was now the outpost of the 
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forces, aud Major Henning took command of the post. Com- 
pany L was seut to occupy Carthage, Missouri, sixty-five miles 
from Fort Scott, Captain Conkey in command. 

Company C was sent to Trading Post, thirty-five miles north 
of Fort Scott, on the border. Bands of rebels were prowling 
about the territory. Captain Conkey followed one party, with 
a small force, from Carthage, and, finding himself in danger, 
charged through their camp of 2,000 one morning betore day- 
light, and eseaped. Colonel Barstow unexpectedly met the 
same band at Montevallo, and, routing them, fell back to Fort 
Scott, where an attack was expected. But Gencral Salomon’s 
arrival, on his return from the Indian country, made the post 
secure. General Blunt arriving, Comnmpanies F and I, Lien- 
tenant Willets in command, joined an expedition in pursuit of 
the enemy, At Taberville they had an engagement with him, 
and Company I being in front, showed so much bravery, that 
Colonel Cloud commended them in his official report. They 
took part also in the action at Coon Creek, where 600 loyal- 
ists routed 1,500 rebels, 

Early iu September, Companies I and M were substituted, 
at Fort Scott, for C and F, Major Henning still commanding. 
They were constantly engaged in scouting expeditions, and as 
escorts for trains to General Blunt’s army in south-west Mis- 
souri, until January, £863, when Companies C and G were 
added to the command, and remained till July, at which date 
Company G was ordered to report to Lieutenant Colonel 
White, who then had command of the regiment. 

Meanwhile, the first and third battalions, under Major Schre- 
ling, were engaged in such varied movements and alterna- 
tions as were common to a state of border warfure. In June, 
1862, a disposition was made of them at different points, thus: 
Company D was sent to Atchison, G to Shawnee, and L to 
Aubrey; Companies B and IT guarded Fort Leavenworth; at 
Leavenworth City, A, E, and K performed provost duty, 
besides scouting in the border counties of Missouri. The 
infamous Quantrell, with his guerrillas, was often found and 
fought by them. ‘ 

September 13th, six companies went to Indian Creek, in 
south-west Missouri, and joined the command of General Salo- 
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mon. In his brigade they took part in the battle of Cane Hill, 
the last of November, and in that of Prairie Grove, December 
7th, to be described hereafter. Subsequently they went to 
Cane Hill again, thence to Van Buren on a raid, driving out a 
Texas regiment, and capturing several steamboats. During 
the winter of 1862—’63, they were a part of the time at Elm 
Spring Mills, and Marmaduke being engaged in raiding 
through the country, they were continually on the alert. To 
intercept and dislodge him, they were now in Arkansas and* 
then in Missouri, on short ‘marches and on long ones—at one 
time moving from Forsyth, Missouri, to Springfield, two hun- 
dred and fifty-six miles, in four days, without taking forage or 
rations. June 22d, they were separated from the rest of the 
command, and marched to Fort Scott, Kansas, camping there 
July 5th, the day after the fall of Vicksburg. 

The other companies of the regiment, B, G, H, I, and M, 
in the preceding month of May, under the command of Cap- 
tain Stout, marched to Fort Blunt, in the Cherokee Nation, as 
an escort for the post supply train. A heavy force of some 
1,500 Texans and Indians, under the rebel General Cooper, 
attacked them on the 30th of May, when they were only four 
miles from the fort. The enemy was repulsed, the national 
troops losing five men killed and wounded. June 4th, they 
again set out from Fort Blunt, as escort to the returning train, 
and, on the 20th, turned about as escort to a large train of 
supplies to the fort. At Cabin Creek, on the 27th, the rebel 
General Cooper again attacked them, with a much superior 
force. The enemy, however, were driven fifty miles across 
the Verdigris River. Reaching Fort Blunt, they were attached 
to the third brigade, army of the frontier. July 16th, they 
marched south, under the lead of General Blunt. The next 
day they had a battle at Honey Springs, where the rebels, 
under Cooper and Standwaite, lost many prisoners, and their 
whole artillery. Afterward they crossed the Arkansas River 
and pursued the enemy, having some skirmishes, and, on the 
19th, returned to Fort Blunt with the army. 

The early border warfare led to the formation of several Indian 
regiments, composed, in general, of the arms-bearing refugees 
among the Indians that could be obtained for the service of the 
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United States. The Third Wisconsin Cavalry had some con- 
nection with these regiments, particularly the third, which was 
recruited on the frontier of Missouri and Kansas, Mr. E. H, 
Ely, of the Third Wisconsin Cavalry, was first detailed for 
special service, and then ordered by General Blunt, November 
15th, 1862, to take command of Company G, Third Indian 
Regiment, as first lieutenant. The first battalion was with 
this regiment in the battle of Honey Springs, or Elk Creek. 


NINTH INFANTRY. 


On the 26th of August, 1561, a general order was issued for 
recruiting and organizing a regiment exclusively from the 
German population, which became the Ninth Wisconsin In- 
fantry. Colonel Frederick Salomon, of Manitowoc, already 
distinguished in the Missouri service, especially at the battle 
of Wilson Creek, was called to the command, The following 
is the roster of the regiment on leaving the State: 


Colonel—Freprrick SALomon. 


Liew. Colorl—A. G. Wreisberg. Surgeon—Hermann Naumann. 


AMajor— Henry Orff. Ist As. Surgeon—Louis Loehr. 
Adjutent—Arthur Jacobi. 2d As. Surgeon—Herman Hesse. 
Quartermaster — Wm, Finkler. Chaplain—John Bantly. 
Captains. First Tdeutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A—Frederick Aude, Anton Blocki. Henry Stock. 
B—Frederick Becker, August F. Dumke.  Gisbert Guetzloe. 
C—Geo. Eckhart. John Arensten. Chas. Franz. 
D—C. ©. Buckenen. C. E. G. Horn. Jacob Bohn. 
E—Hermann Schlueter. Conrad Brunke. Erhard Weber. 
F—Dowminic Hastreiter. Martin Voegele. John Gerber. 
G—John Harttest. Wm. Meissner. Adolph Miller, 
H—Gumal Hesse. Fred. Malzner, Philip Kruer. 
I— Peter Spehn. Wm. Markhoff, Wm. Schulten. 
K—H. F. Belitz. Edward Ruegger. Otto Leissring, 


August Kruger was the first second lientenant of Company 
A, but resignéd December 16th, 1861. Dominie Klutsch was 
the first second lientenant of Company G, but resigned Octo- 
ber 8th, 1861. Company A was called “Sheboygan Tigers ;” 
Company B, “Salomon Guards,” of Manitowoc; ©, “ Wis- 
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consin Light Guard;” D, “Sank County Rifles;” E, “ Bur- 
lington Rifles;” F, “Madison Sharp-shooters;’ G, “ Sigel 
Guard;” H, “ Wisconsin Yagers;” I, “Ozaukee Guards ,” 
K, “ Tell Sharpshooters.” 

The Germans of Wisconsin deserve credit for the energy 
exhibited in filling this regiment, in spite of the many obstacles 
that lay in their way. Wednesday, January 22d, 1862, they 
left, under orders to report at Fort Leavenworth, where they 
arrived, after crossing the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers on 
the ice, and riding in cattle cars a portion of the way, with the 
thermometer at ten degrees below zero. At Leavenworth they 
met the Twelfth and Thirteenth Wisconsin Infantry, and 
joined the great “ South-Western Expedition.” 

On the 26th of February, Companies B and E, of the Ninth, 
and two companies of the Twelfth Wisconsin, marched to 
Kansas City, and encamped there the next day, Major Strong, 
of the Twelfth Wisconsin, in command, They bivouacked ata 
place called “Johnny Cake,” without blankets, on the frozen 
ground, in the severe cold, with nothing to eat except old 
tough crackers, and resumed the march next day, with empty 
stomachs and stiff limbs. March 2d, the main body of the 
regiment left Leavenworth for Fort Scott, one hundred and 
sixty miles distant, Companies B and E joining the regiment 
on the 4th. They remained at Fort Scott until May 27th, 1862, 
during which time Companies C and F were detached, May 
Ist, to Carthage, Missouri, under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Orff, and at this place they were reinforced, on the 
§th, by Companies A and K, with two pieces of artillery, com- 
manded by Major Jacobi, who relieved Colonel Orff, and took 
command of the expedition. May 17th, the whole force was 
ordered to rejoin the regiment at Fort Scott. 

On the morning of May 27th, they marched for Humboldt, 
Kansas, forty-five miles distant, where they enjoyed an excel- 
lent camp, and good water. But, on June Ist, they moved 
south-easterly, by way of Indian Mission, to Spring River, at 
the mouth of Shoal Creek. The entire force at this place con- 
sisted of two regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, and a 
battery of artillery, under command of Colonel Doubleday, who 
soon relinquished his position to Colonel Salomon, and he 
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removed the camp to Baxter’s Springs, six miles south-west, 
where it continued to June 28th. On the 25th, two infantry 
(Indian) regiments, two of cavalry, and a battery of artillery, 
were added to the foree called the “ Indian Expedition,” under 
command of Colonel William Wier, of Kansas. 

While remaining at DBaxter’s Springs, foraging and recon- 
noitering expeditions were frequent. At Cowskin Prairie, near 
the Missouri and Arkansas line, two rebel camps were routed 
—containing a few hundred men each, led by Standwaite and 
Cotfee—and a considerable number of horses and cattle were 
captured. June 29th, the march was resumed; the weather 
was very hot and dry, the thermometer standing, one authority 
says, one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, and another, one hun- 
dred and eighteen; water was very scarce, at one time there 
being none within three miles of camp, and once the regiment 
marched twenty-four miles without any water. Still, the 
enemy sometimes hovered near them—white rebels and red 
rebels—though not venturing to meet them in battle, except by 
skirmishing, when the loyalists were always victorious. It was 
one object of this expedition to strike terror among the 
Cherokee, and other Indian tribes, who had been influenced 
by the rebel agents, and who had already become hostile to 
the United States Government. In this the expedition was 
successful; for very many Indians came daily into the Union 
camps, gave up their arms, and in many instances proposed to 
join the Federal army. The Third Indian Regiment was 
there enrolled to the number of four hundred, and the Indian 
troops could well endure the climate. 

It was designed to have this expedition codperate with the 
advance of General Curtis, westward through Arkansas, to 
occupy Little Rock. But he, for reasons named in the last 
chapter, went back to the Mississippi, and encamped at Helena, 
The Indian expedition had been miserably fitted out; for the 
first brigade, Colonel Salomon, there had not been provided a 
single horse-shoe or nail; and yet they had pushed forward to 
the Arkansas River, which could not be crossed 3; their line of 
communication—one hundred and eighty miles to Fort Scott 
—had not been kept open, they were nearly destitute of provi- 
sions, the enemy had marched through the mountains to their 
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rear, @ provision train, then due several days, had not been 
heard from, and was in danger of being captured, and yet 
Colonel Wier would not fall back, and refused, even upon 
Colonel Salomon’s entreaty, to send a regiment back to pro- 
tect the train, on which their very subsistence was soon to 
depend. 

In those cirenmstances, Colonel Salomon, fully aware of the 
responsibility he assumed, felt impelled to arrest Colonel 
Wier, and send him back to Fort Leavenworth, where General 
Blunt was in command. Then he assumed command of the 
expedition, and turned back. The rebels had already occupied 
Neosho and Carthage, and were threatening Fort Scott, the 
only depot of supplies for the expedition, Repeated messages 
were now received to hasten Jack to Fort Scott; and leaving 
one half his force with the train, Colonel Salomon with the 
other half, by forced marches, reached the Fort in time to 
prevent an attack upon it. Colonel Wier prefered charges of 
mutiny to General Blunt against Colonel Salomon, but, after 
examination, all proceedings were distnissed. It was one of 
the mouruful cases where the intemperance of one man 
threatened the ruin of many. 

July 16th, 1862, Colonel Salomon was commissioned briga- 
dier general, and as such commanded the first brigade of the 
army of the frontier, the command of the regiment devolving 
on Lieutenant Colonel Jacobi, until August 25th, when Colonel 
Charles E. Salomon took command. During the summer and 
autumn, they were constantly on the march; at one time clias- 
ing Rains and Shelby with their raiding bands, and at another 
pursuing predatory hordes in an opposite direction. August 
14th, they began a six days’ march of three hundred and fifty 
miles to intercept raiders into Missouri, and took but one night 
for rest during the whole time. Among their various cngage- 
ments were the battles of Newtonia, Cane Till, and Prairie 
Grove. One other regiment should be brought forward, and 
then these battles will be deseribed. 


TWENTIETH INFANTRY. 


The men of this regiment were recruited in June and July, 
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1862, and sent forward in squads to Camp Randall. The regi- 
mental organization was completed, and the regiment mus- 
tered into the United States service—the muster being com- 
pleted on the 23rd of August. The field officers of the regi- 
ment were all promoted from the old regiments in the field— 
the colonel, Bertine Pinckney, of Rosendale, having formerly 
been the lieutenant colonel of the Third Infantry, and Lien- 
tenant Colonel Bertram, the captain of Company A of the 
same regiment; and Major Ilenry A. Starr, who was one of 
the best drilled officers in the volunteer service, captain of 
Company D in the First Infantry—all officers of capacity, as 
well as of experience. 
The officers were as follows: 


_ 
Colmel—BERTINE PINCKNEY. 


Lieut. Colonei—Tenry Bertram. 
Major—Henry A. Starr. 
Adjutont—Henry V. Morris. 
Quartermester—John A. Douglass. 


First Lievtenants. 


Wm. H. York, 
Emory F. Stone. 
Chas. F. Stevens. 
Geo. W. Barter. 
Fred. Kusel. 
Albert H. Blake. 
Albert J. Rockwell. 


Captains. 


A—Aug. H. Pettibone. 
B—Brron W. Telfair. 
C—John MeDermott. 
D—Almerin Gillett. 
H—John Weber. 
F—Nelson Whitman. 
G—Edward G. Miller. 
H—Henry E. Stronz. Geo. W. Root. 
I — Wm. Harlocker. Thos. Bentlilf, 
K—Howard Vandagrift. Nathan Cole. 


Surgeon—Chandler B. Chapman. 
1st As. Surgeon—Emanuel Munk, 
2d As. Surgean—M. A. Mosher, 
Chaplain—Wm. H. Marble. 


Second Lieutenans. 


Jas. M. Brackett. 
Fred. A. Bird. 
Jacob MeLauchilin, 
Chas. B. Butler. 
Chas. A. Menges. 
David W. Horton. 
James Ferguson. 
Geo, W. Miller. 
Albert P. Hall. 
Sam'l P. Jackson, 


On the 30th of August, the regiment left the State for St. 
Louis, where they marched to Benton Barracks, which they 
found very filthy and disagreeable. On the 6th of September 
they were ordered to take the cars for Rolla, where they 
remained ten days. There they received their quota of 
wagons and mules, all the mules being as wild as Indians, 
except one in each team. The mule-breaking process, and 
harnessing them into teams, was, as usual, an exciting and 
ludicrous scene, 
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On the 16th the regiment marched, with the rest of Her- 
ren’s brigade, to Springfield, which place they reached on the 
24th, the distance being one hundred and thirty-five miles. 
There were now nearly one hundred and fifty cases of sickness 
in the regiment, The first severe march always proves too 
much for the strength of new troops. They suffered much on 
this march for want of water, all they found being sometimes 
only stagnant pond water. But at Waynesville an excellent 
spring, twenty feet in width, of clear cold water, rising up 
constantly, gave them great pleasure, 

The quartermaster, Lieutenant J. A. Douglas, was left sick 
at Lebanon, and died on the 14th of October, universally 
esteemed by the regiment. October 11th, the regiment 
marched for Cassville, sixty miles distant, where Colonel 
Pinckney was placed in command of the brigade, and Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Bertram, of the regiment. Not until about 
this time were they furnished with good guns, or of a uniform 
kind. October 17th, they commenced a march to attack the 
rebel camp at Cross Hollows, Arkansas, When near the 
Missouri State line, twenty or thirty of the Seventh Missouri 
Cavalry refused to cross the boundary into Arkansas, claiming 
that they could not be compelled to leave the State. Com- 
panies B, G, K, and E, of the Twentieth Wisconsin, were 
ordered forward, with fixed bayonets, to compel them to go. 
The Missourians concluded that prudence was the better part 
of valor, and marched on. In the afternoon of this day they 
were in the presence of the enemy, and expected a battle, but 
the rebels declined. In one part of their march, which included 
crossing the Boston Mountains, they were thirty hours without 
food, with only six hours of rest, and again they marched a 
whole day without food. On the 24th, they reached Cross 
Hollows, which they occupied without opposition, the enemy 
having fallen back; and, remaining there until November 4th, 
they started on the march northward to Wilson’s Creek, having 
first held their election for State officers at home. They 
encamped near the Pea Ridge battle-ground, and on the next 
day experienced a terrible hurricane, and reached their old 
camp near Cassville, and on the 11th, joined Totten’s com- 
mand at Ozark. Through rain and mud they moved on, and 
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on the 22d reached their late camp at Wilson’s Creek, near 
the spot where the brave Lyon fell. Many of the regiment 
visited his graye, each one carrying a stone to aid in erecting a 
rude monument to the memory of the gallant hero. At thia 
time many of the regiment were sick, one hundred being in 
hospital at Spr ingfield, twelve miles away, under charge of the 
attentive and skillfal Dr. Chapman. November 22d, Colonel 
Pinckney left for Springfield, sick. The regiment had, within 
two mouths and a half, moved fonr hundred ‘miles, and suffered 
much from forced marches and exposure, and to this time 
twenty-five of their number had died. November 14th, Colo- 
nel Pinckney was presented with a sword by the regiment. 
December 8rd, they again broke camp, and accompanied Gen- 
eral Tlerron’s forees to effect a junction with General Blunt, 
who was then holding the enemy in check at Cane Hill, Arkan- 
sas. Bya forced march over a rough and difficult country, 
they arrived in the vicinity of Fayetteville, on the 6th, having 
made the remarkable march of one hundred miles in three 
days. During the summer and autnmn of 1862, a series of 
battles oceurred on the “ Frontier,’ which should here be 
described in their order. 


BATTLE OF HONEY SPRINGS, 


As a supply train was returning to Fort Scott, in the month 
of July, they approached a heavy force of the enemy at Honey 
Springs, on the Elk River, in the vicinity of Fort Gibson. 
General Blunt was passing with his body guard, and concen- 
trated all his available forces to attack the rebels, July 17th. 
The troops here engaged were the Second Colorado Infantry, 
First Kansas Colored, the First, Second, and Third Indian 
Regiments, firat battalion of the Sixth Kiviaas Cavalry, one com- 
pany of the Fourteenth Kansas, a few recruits attached to the 
Fourth and Fifth Embryo.Indian Regiments, and the first battal- 
ion of the Third Wisconsin Cavalry, Companies B, G, H, I, and 
M, commanded by Major Calkins, These all numbered about 
8,000 men, The enemy’s force was about 7,000. 

General Blunt’s army descended a long sloping prairie, but 
none of the enemy could be seen, though it was known, from 
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the smoke of an occasional shot, that they were in position in 
the edge of a heavy wood. The national forces advanced to 
meet them on the double quick, As they descended the hill 
they charged into the timber. Lieutenant E. II. Ely rallied 
his Indian company, and advanced under a heavy musketry 
fire. At one time a portion of the Union artillery mistook our 
troops for the rebels, and fired upon them. The Second Colo- 
rado, and the First Kansas Colored Regiments, did the princi- 
pal part of the fighting. The battle continued four hours, 
from first to last, the enemy being defeated, with a loss of two 
hundred killed and wounded, and eighty prisoners, while the 
Federals lost sixty-five killed and wounded, and captured 
valuable supplies and horses. 


BATTLE OF NEWTONIA. 


A force of 7,000 or 8,000 rebels, under General Cooper, had 
collected at Newtonia, Missouri. In the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 29th, 1862, Lieutenant Colonel Jacobi, under orders, 
marched to make a reconnoissance of the enemy’s numbers 
and position, having in command Companies D and G of the 
Third Wisconsin Cavalry, a section of artillery, and a squadron 
of cavalry, which were reinforeed at evening by Companies E 
and II of the Third Wisconsin, and the next morning by still 
other forces. As this force approached Newtonia, on the 30th, 
about 3,000 rebels, concealed behind stone fences and in a 
large stone barn, awaited their coming. When they were 
within thirty paces of the concealed foe, the rebels rose and 
fired upon them with deadly effect. The Unionists fell back 
in good order, checking the advancing rebels by repeated and 
well-directed volleys, our artillery also unlimbering as they 
receded, and pouring their shots upon the exulting Confede- 
rates. But the enemy were sufficient in number to flank our 
infantry on both sides, and take many of them prisoners, the 
cavalry and artillery escaping by the fleetness of their horses, 

General Salomon hearing the cannonading some miles dis- 
tant, pressed his forces toward Newtonia, arriving near the 
battle-field, says Major Schlueter, at sunset. Awaiting. the 
arrival of Colonel Hall with a force by another route, and 
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exchanging a few shots at long range with the enemy, General 
Salomon moved back his troops that night toward Sarcoxie, 
where they arrived next morning. In the ‘battle we lost twenty- 
five killed, and one hundred and sixty-seven prisoners, fifty- 
one of whom were wounded. October 3rd, preparations for 
another attack on Newtonia having been made, the Third 
Cavalry marched with the first division for that place, and 
found it evacuated. Our wounded, captured on the 50th, were 
found and removed to Sarcoxie. 


BATTLE OF CANE HILL. 


November 27th, 1862, the first division of the Army of the 
Fronticr—in the first brigade of which was the Ninth Wiscon- 
sin Infantry—marched southward across the Ozark Mountains, 
and on the 28th, approached Cane Till, Arkansas. There the 
advance engaged the enemy, and drove him back ten miles, 
with considerable slanghter on both sides. Six companies of 
the Third Wisconsin Cavalry were participants in the strife, 
and the Ninth Wisconsin Infantry were present in the rear of 
our advancing column, though too far from the retreating 
enemy to be actively engaged. General Salomon and a por- 
tion of his brigade, took part in the engagement. The 
Twenticth Wisconsin was in General Herron’ force, which 
at that time was on the march to join that of General Blunt’s, 
at Cane Hill; this fact, with the gathering of forces by the 
rebel General Hindman, was preparing the way for a greater 
battle. On the 29th, the Ninth Infantry, with the first brigade, 
went back to Rhea’s Mills, took possession, and ran them for 
the purposes of bread for the men and feed for their animals. 


BATTLE OF PRAIRIE GROVE. 


At two o’clock on the morning of December Tth, the 
reveille sounded, and at three the first brigade nikeahod to 
join the Federal forces at Cane Hill. But “during the fore- 
noon it was ascertained that the rebel Hindman ana his men 
had effected a flank movement, and were on the march 
toward Rhea’s Mills. General Blunt moved toward them 
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from the west, while General Herr&i approached from the 
north with the second and third divisions of the army, and 
commenced the battle at ten in the morning. 

The rebels numbered 26,000, with twenty-two pieces of artil- 
lery, under Hindman and his four division commanders, Raina, 
Marmaduke, Frost, and Parsons. General Herron had 7,000 
men, with twenty-four pieces of cannon, and General Blunt 
five thousand with twenty-four pieces. The rebels had a 
strong position, They were on a wooded height, with large 
open fields in front and on their left. They were able to 
obtain a perfect knowledge of all our movements, and could 
mass their forces on any point we might attack. After con- 
siderable battling, General Herron directed all his artillery, at 
once, against the nearest of the enemy’s guns, and silenced it 
in two minutes. He then tried another and another in the 
same way, till eight or nine of the most’ troublesome were 
abandoned by their possessors. When General Blunt’s forces 
reached the field, at two in the afternoon, General TTerron was 
nearly out-flanked by the numerous enemy, his batteries nearly 
ready to fall, and his men @lmost exhausted. General Blunt 
immediately marched his forces across the open plain, pushing 
the rebels inch by inch, till they fled to the woods, where our 
troops charged upon them. On the crest of that wooded hill, 
for four hours, hung in perilous uncertainty that terrible con- 
flict. But when Tlerron’s men knew that Blunt’s were on the 
field they were inspired with new bravery and power. <At 
night an armistice was agreed upon, and in the morning it was 
found that the enemy had fled. 

The Wisconsin troops engaged were, one battalion of the 
Second Cavalry, under Major Miller; five squadrons of the Third 
Wisconsin Cavalry, and two howitzers, under Major -Calkins; 
and the Twentieth Infantry, under Major Starr, Lieutenant 
Colonel Bertram having command of the brigade. The Ninth 
Wisconsin, for the most part, had charge of trains. 

Early in the battle the Twentieth Wisconsin were ordered 
to storm the height beyond them. They advanced in line, at 
“double quick,’ one hundred rods, until they were brought 
face to face with the rebels. The regiment now halted, fired 
two rounds, and commenced to ascend the hill. The whole 
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slope was covered with undetbrash, and they advanced with great 
difficulty; but pressing on, in as good a line as possible, they 
soon stood before a rebel battery of six guns; they halted, fired 
a volley, rushed over the rail fence between them and it, and 
eaptured the battery, The brave Major Starr led the regi- 
ment in this charge. The men raised an exulting cheer at 
their success, Sergeant Teal raised the stars and stripes over 
one of the pieces, and the regiment was wild with enthusiasm. 
They still pressed on up to the rebel lines. The right of the 
regiment had advanced to within thirty feet of the rebels 
when they opened on it a tremendous cross fire. Against such 
a storm of bullets men could not stand, and the right wing 
gave way. On the left the fire was also galling, but not so 
severe. By the daring energy of the officers the men were 
rallied and brought to the work again. Nobly they fought, 
but could not succeed. A heavy column of rebel infantry was 
seen advancing rapidly on the right; a minute more and the 
Twentieth would have been surrounded. No course was left 
but to retreat, and that at once, which was done. As they fell 
back, jive regiments of the rebels Were pouring their fire upon 
them, and pursued them so closely that they were compelled to 
abandon the captured battery, partially destroying it as they 
left. Afterward, it is said, this same battery was entirely dis- 
abled, the horses killed, and gun-carriages broken to pieces, by 
our Parrott guns, at the distance of more than a mile. The 
Twentieth retired across an open field to a fence and reformed, 
and remained until the firing ceased for the day. After this, 
the Thirty-seventh Tlinois and Twenty-sixth Indiana prepared 
to make a charge. They had seen war at Pea Ridge, and 
were considered to be two of the finest regiments of the “Army 
of the Frontier.” They advanced up the hill in excellent order, 
but were also repulsed. 

In this terrible charge made by the Twentieth, it was 
scarcely twenty minutes from the time the first man fell till 
they withdrew, but in that brief time fifty-one of their number 
were killed, one hundred and fifty wounded, and eight missing 
—nearly one half of the whole number engaged, 

Colonel Bertram, in his official report of the battle, says of 
the Twenticth Wisconsin, “officers and men behaved nobly, 
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and stood fire like veterans.” The gallant behavior of Major 
Starr, and of the adjutant, Lieutenant Tenry V. Morris, was 
also noticed, and their cool ahd prompt manner of executing 
orders commended. General Herron wrote to Governor 
Salomon, “TI congratulate you, and the State, on the glorious 
conduct of the Twentieth Wisconsin Infantry in the great battle 
of Prairie Grove.” The Ninth Infantry, at night, escorted a 
train to Fayetteville, and at two o’clock the next morning were 
ordered upon the battle-field again, having marched forty-five 
tmiiles in thirty-two hours. 

Captain John McDermott, of Company C, and Lieutenant 
Thomas Bintliff, of Company I, were killed in this fearful 
charge of the Twentieth Wisconsin. Captain McDermott fell 
bearing the colors of the regiment, which he had seized when 
the color bearer was shot. The captain was a warm-hearted, 
earnest man, and as brave as the bravest. Lieutenant Dintliff 
was a methodist clergyman, from Beetown, Grant county. Ie 
was a fine musician, and a genial, kind man. He was an 
excellent officer, did everything well, and was universally 
beloved. A fellow-officer of his says, “ He died as he lived, a 
noble specimen of what I consider the highest type of man- 
hood—a Christian soldier.” Captain John W. Weber, of Com- 
pany E, was severely wounded, and soon died. Licutenant 
Colonel Bertram had a horse shot under him, and received a 
slight contusion of the thigh. Captains A. Gillett and II. C. 
Strong, and Lieutenants Jackson, Bird, Butler, Blake, Fer- 
guson, Root, and Miller, were wounded. George M. Recker- 
man, of Company G, fell, pierced by eight balls. On the 9th 
the dead received a soldier’s burial. 

In these marches and conflicts, Wisconsin troops repeatedly 
passed over the battle-ground of Pea Ridge, though it appears 
that no troops from that State were in the battle. There was 
fought, March 6th and 7th, 1862, one of the most severe battles 
of the war. The Union force was 10,500, and the Confederate, 
by their own estimate, from 30,000 to 35,000. The leading 
Union commanders were Generals Curtis, Sigel, Asboth, 
Davis, and Colonel Carr—the last four having each a division. 
The rebel commanders were Price, Van Dorn, McCulloch, 
and McIntosh. The Federals were at first surrounded and 
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repulsed, but the day was saved, in great part, by the genius 
and bravery of Sigel. There McIntosh, who was a cultivated 
man, and is said to have grieved because he found himself in 
euch bad company among the rebels, was slain; and there the 
notorious Ben. McCulloch fell, mortally wounded, declaring 
with the most horrid oaths, as he was borne from the field, 
that he would not die, that he was not born to be killed by a 
Yankee. But he diced! 

After the battle of Prairie Grove, the Ninth Infantry again 
became employed in flour and bread making at Rhea’s Mills, 
then in a raid on Van Buren, then in a chase after Mar- 
maduke, then in foraging expeditions, marches and counter- 
marches, incident to the border warfare, with which they had 
become very familiar, Toward summer they came to For- 
syth, Missouri, and to Springfield, and the 8th of July to St. 
Louis. 

Colonel Pinckney leaving the command of the Twentieth, 
on account of ill health, Licutenant Colonel Bertram was pro- 
moted to the coloneley, December 10th, and Major Starr to the 
lieutenant coloneley, the same day, 

After this battle, the Twentieth Wisconsin remained in 
camp at Prairie Grove until the 27th of December, when they 
accompanied a force of 12,000 of our troops, with thirty-six 
guns, upon a reconnoissance to Van Buren, on the Arkansas 
River, but found no enemy. Shortly after this the regiment 
marched back into Missouri, and spent the balance of the 
winter there, moving from place to place in the south-western 
part of the State. 

While camped at Mountain Grove, on the 14th of March, 
this regiment, and the Second Wisconsin Cavalry, adopted a 
series of patriotic resolutions, strongly denouncing northern 
opponents of the Federal prosecution of the war, and express- 
ing the most devoted love for the country. The Twentieth 
adopted them unanimously, after being requested by Colonel 
Bertram not to vote affirmatively unless they cordially indorsed 
them. On the 31st of March, the regiment went into camp at 
Lake Springs, near Rolla. During their six months’ absence 
from Rolla, they had marched 1,100 miles, and lost, of officers and 
men, two hundred and forty-six, including the discharged and 
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wounded who had died. Of those who were still in the regi- 
ment, one hundred and thirty-one were absent, sick, and but 
four hundred and thirty-nine were present and fit for duty. 
June 3rd, they marched to Rolla, and took the cars for St. 
Louis, and the next morning embarked on the steamer Em- 
press, for Young’s Point, in Louisiana, a short distance above 
Vicksburg. They landed there on the 10th, and moved over 
the peninsula to the river below Vicksburg, crossed the river, 
and took position in the trenches on the left of the line of the 
investing foree. Here they lay, doing their proportion of 
picket duty, till the city surrendered. On the Sth of July, 
General Herron’s division moved inside of the rebel works. 


The wounded of the Twenticth Infantry in the battle of Prairie Grove, as officially 
published, were as follows: Company A—2d Lieut, 5, P. Jackson, Corp. 8. Smith, 
Privates BE. W. Blake, W. Brownell, W. Heines, A. Huddleston, P. Dean, W. 
Morrison, G, Pettengill, H. E. Thompson, H. Underwood, M. J. Paine, B. W. 
Hestleroth, G. B. Shaffer, Jerry Brandon, Company B—Lt. F. A. Bird, Privates 
0. M. Atwood, J. Davolt, 8. R. Ewing, H. Hineman, J. Tiolden, G. Hoffman, R. 
M. Jacks, E. Lewis, P. C. Pool, H. Pine, M. Simpkins, C. M. Welton, J. Gray. 
Company C—Sergt. K. Smith, Corps. J, M. Reynolds, 8, Livingston, Privates J. 
Ewing, 8. Fitzgerald, J. Hammond, A. Houghtsling, A. Norton, A. 8. Richards, 
J. Watkins. Company D—Capt. A. Gillette. Lt. C. B. Butler, Sergl. K. H. Eths, 
Corps. F. Swinger, 8. Doane, Privates F. E, Garner, J. Girsenheimer, 0. Pagel, G. 
H. Phillips. 6. G. Read, J. L. Rockwell, 5. D. Stevens, B, J. Thompson, D. Tool, 
H. GC. Wood. Corapony E—Lt. F, Kuzel, Sergt. Il. Sommers, Prs. G. Janish, C, 
Rettig, H. Mueller, W. Tank. L. Zanener, W. Bandle, IH. Volkman, W, Haha, W. 
Wodke. Company F—Lt. A, H, Blake, Sergt, W. 6, Marshall, Corp. J. T. Paine, 
Privates S. Paine, J. Harris, R. Russel, &. Holmes, J. Wagner, G, Lamb, Com- 
pony G—Lt. J. Furguson, Sergts. O. 8. Phillips. W, Scott, Corps. T. Parr, D, 8. 
Burbank, Privates A. Hazlewood, D, Foley, M. W. O'Kean, 8. G. Lockwood, F. 
Larson, W. Brandt. Company H—Capt. H. C. Strong, Lt. G. W. Miller, Corp. E. 
M. Lull, Privates A. Nass, F. Cruger, B. Smith, L. St. George, David Weber. 
Company I—Corps. John Steek, BE. Sprague, C. W. Snider, G. W. Day, Privates 
M. Bitney, G. ©. Johnson, ©. R, Saddleback, M. J. Whiteside, Wm, Wadile, J. 
Woodhouse, A. M. Barnum, , Hultheroft, B. Peasley, Cuinpany K—1st Lt. N. 
Cole, Sergt. J. Blackstone, Corps. F. Rinses, W. Nagues, J. M. Hunter, Privates M. 
Aaron, J. W. Hamilton, H. Herbig, E. Hager, B. I Hickman, M. H, Juda, G. 
Otto, D. W. Plopper, J. Shaffer, S. Smith, J. Sullivan, W. Wilcox—123. 


OHAPTER XI. 


ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH INFANTRY. 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THE ST EGE OF VICKSBURG. Eleventh In- 
fantry, — YORMATION,—ROSTER, —MOVEMENTS TO ST. LOUIS, SULPHUR 
SPRINGS, AND PILOT ENOB,-——-IN GENERAL STEELE'S DIVISION, AND 
GENERAL CURTIS’ ARMY ,— Battle of Bayou Cache—AT HELENA AND OLD- 
TOWN,—ON COTTON RAIDS,—RETURN TO SULPHUR SPRINGS AND PILOT 
KNOB,—BEFOKE VICKSBURG.—Lwelsth Infantry,—FORMATION,——ROSTER,— 
MOVEMENT TO WESTON, MISSOURI,—IO FORT SCOTT, LAWRENCE, FORT 
RILEY, 3. LOUIS, COLUMBUS, AND HUMBOLDT, TENNESSEE,——-SCOUTING 
AND GUARDING,——&8&0UTHWARD,—NORTHWARD,— SOUTHWARD AGAIN,— 
IN THE TRENCHES BEFOKE VICKSBURG. 


Tue Eleventh and Twelfth Wisconsin Infantry had a lengthy 
and important history previous to the siege of Vicksburg, in 
which both were engaged, Their common participation in 
that siege, and their contiguity in numerical order, lead to 
uniting their early history in the same chapter. 


ELEVENTH INFANTRY. 


The Eleventh Infantry was called by companies into Camp 
Randall, the latter part of September and firat of October, 
1861, and organized under the supervision of Colonel Charles 
L. Harris, of Madison, Its muster into the service was com- 
pleted October 18th, after which it spent a few weeks there for 
drill and discipline. The regimental roster, on leaving the 
State, was as follows: 


Colonel — Cuar.rs 1. Harris. 


Lieut. Colonel—Chas. A. Wood,  Surgeon—Henry P. Strone. 
Major—Arthur Platt. Ist Ass't Surgeon—Edward Everett. 
Adjutant—Daniel Lincoln. 2d Ass't Surgeon—C. C. Barnes. 
(Juartermaster—Chas. G. Mayers. Chaplain—Jas. B. Brittan, 
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Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants 
A—D. E. Hough. P. W. Jones. W. L. Freeman. 
B—J. H. Hubbard. E. 8. Oakley. James M, Bull. 
C—Charles Perry, James Lang. Oscar F. Mattice. 
D—Jesse S. Miller. Wm. Mill. Wm. H. Dawson. 
E—L, H. Whittlesey. Abner Powell. Sidney Shepard. 
F—Edward R. Chase. F. D. Stone. Riel E. Jackson. 
G—Wilbur F. Pelton. Edwin D. Partridge. Henry Blake. 
H—Alex. Christie. Eli H. Mix. Isaac J. Wright. 
I— Allen J. Whittier. De Witt C. Benham. Jerome Cheesebro. 
K—U. J. Lewis. Tra W. Hunt. R. P. House. 


George M. Sabin was the first quartermaster, but resigned 
November 6th, 1861; Elijah A. Woodward was the first second 
assistant surgeon, but became the first assistant surgeon of the 
Twelfth Regiment; Calvin J. Wheeler was the first captain 
of Company K, but resigned November, 1861, 

Company A was called “Watson Guards;” B, “ Mendota 
Guard ;” C, “ Waterloo Rifles ;” D, “ Richland County Plow- 
Boys;” E, ‘Farmers’ Guards;” I, “ Harvey Zouaves;” G, 
“Tandall Zouaves;” H, “Dixon Guard;” I, “Fox River 
Zouaves ;” K, “ Neenah Rifles.” 

The Eleventh was chiefly composed of farmers, and was a 
fine-appearing body of men. Colonel Harris was a West Point 
graduate, and was the lieutenant colonel of the First (three 
months) Regiment. On the 20th of Noyember, says the adju- 
tant general—on the 19th, says another writer—the regiment 
left the State for St. Louis, and went into quarters at Sulphur 
Springs, twenty-three miles below the city, on the river, where, 
during most of the winter, it was stationed, in detachments, 
to guard bridges, and keep open the communications through 
the distance of fifty miles on the Iron Mountain Railroad, 
March 13th, it moved to Pilot Knob, Missouri, which it left 
March 23rd, arriving at Reeves’ Station, on Black River, the 
27th. There, joining General Steele’s force of 8,000, it was 
assigned to the second brigade, under Colonel Hovey, whose 
commission was older than that of Colonel Harris. The Gen- 
eral, after witnessing its dress parade, paid the regiment a fine 
compliment. . _—" : 

April 19th, they moved southward, to effect a junction with 
General Curtis, about two hundred miles distant. The roads 
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were very bad, the country rough, swamps many, communica- 
tions imperfect, rations and forage scarce, water very bad, 
atmosphere malarions, and altogether the march produced 
much suffering and sickness. They effected a junction with 
General Curtis on the White River, and took the advance. 
Numerons blockades of timber were encountered on the way, 
which required much labor for their removal. June 30th, the 
Eleventh guarded a large train in pursuit of forage, and 
when five miles from camp encountered and repulsed the 
enemy's pickets, and five miles further on, routed a detach- 
ment of rebel cavalry, filled their forage wagons, and returned 
in safety Jate atnight. July 1st, they again advanced, skirmish- 
ing much with the enemy, and were detained by blockades, 
but reached Augusta on the 3rd, where they celebrated the 
4th, and on the 6th reached a blockade of timber on the 
Bayou Cache, where they were fired upon by the rebels across 
the river, A few shells soon silenced them. The next morn- 
ing troops were sent out to remove the blockade, and in their 
advance were Companies D, G, H, and T, of the Eleventh, and 
three companies of the Thirty-third Illinois, with a small 
howitzer, all under command of Colonel Chapin, After they 
had gone four miles across the bayou, the troops of the 
Eleventh were fired upon by a regiment of Arkansas rebels, 
and two regiments of Texan Rangers—2,000 or more—all 
mounted. Colonel TMarris immediately went forward with the 
four companies of the Eleventh, and the mountain howitzer, 
Company D being deployed as skirmishers. Having advanced 
half a mile, at a turn in the road they received a heavy fire. 
Colonel Harris and Adjutant Lincoln soon brought the whole 
of their force into action. The engagement hecame severe; 
the skirmishers were ordered to fall back in line with the 
other companies, but this command was mistaken for an order 
to retreat. In the resolute and successful endeavor to rally 
his men, Colonel Harris was wounded in the arm and leg, but 
kept his horse. They then fell back fighting the superior 
force, made a stand again when the companies of’ the Thirty- 
third Illinois came up, and felled many rebels; and when the 
First Indiana Cavalry came also to their relief, the enemy fled, 
and were pursued several miles. During the contest, the rebels 
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made a determined effort to capture our howitzer, but Captain 
Partridge, Company G, rallied his men, beat back the enemy, 
and saved it. General Washburn, then in General Curtis’ 
army, says this battle occurred near the town of Cotton Plant, 
and that the Eleventh Wisconsin and Thirty-third Illinois did 
most of the fighting. The next day the Unionists buried 
about one hundred and fifty of the enemy’s dead, and the 
Eleventh had four killed, and forty-one wounded, three of thern 
mortally. The list of the wounded will be found at the end 
of the chapter. 

July 8th, the forces proceeded, by Bayou de Vue, to Claren- 
don, thirty miles, through the sand, with only filthy, slimy 
water from the swamps to drink; and on the 11th were greatly 
disappointed to find that boats, with supplics, had gone down 
the river only the day before, and that they were to march 
sixty-five miles to Helena. If supplies had been obtained at 
Clarendon, it was General Curtis’ plan to advance and take, 
and hold, Little Rock. 

The regiment remained two weeks at Helena, and, July 
26th, left with the second brigade, for Oldtown Landing, 
twenty-four miles below. While here, detachments were sent 
out, at different times, in search of cotton. Much of it had 
been hidden, but the negro generally gave reliable information 
respecting its location, On the 30th, Companies K, E, H, and 
G, under Lieutenant Colonel Wood, went down the river to 
seize a quantity of cotton on the Mississippi side, eight miles 
below. The next day Companies C and J, with other troops, 
reinforced them, and in a skirmish they had several wounded, 
August 4th, the whole company returned to Oldtown, having 
with them four hundred bales of cotton. September 20th, 
they moved up the river to Sugar Point, Arkansas, ten 
miles below Helena, for a dry and healthy location. Early in 
October the division was ordered, with General Curtis’ com- 
mand, to Sulphur Springs, on the way to Pilot Knob, Mis- 
souri. 

November 2d, they moved from Pilot Knob thirty miles 
south, to Patterson, and encamped. There the regiment was 
assigned to the first brigade, Colonel Harris, first division, 
General Benton, Army of South-east Missouri. During the 
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winter the regiment was chiefly occupied in patrol and railroad 
duty, being successively stationed on the Black River, at Van 
Buren, West Plains, and Middlebrook near Pilot Knob, and 
marching from point to point, guarding forage trains, and 
accompanying expeditions in various directions through the 
couutry. 

In December, a heavy rain flooded their camp, swept off 
some of their tents, put some soldiers in alarm for their lives, 
and caused pickets to fire guns as signals of distress, and climb 
trees for safety. March 11th, 1863, they moved to St. Gene- 
vieve, where they embarked for Memphis, and TIelena. 
Thence they went to Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, taking posi- 
tion in the second brigade, Colonel Harris, fourteenth division, 
thirteenth army corps. From this point they went across the 
peninsula, opposite Vicksburg, where they embarked for New 
Carthage, and thence marched to Perkin’s Plantation, the 
Eleventh taking the advance. April 30th, the regiment crossed 
the river, landed at Bruinsburg, Mississippi, and marched the 
same night to Port Gibson, in order to reach and hold several 
bridges across Bayou Pierre at that place. Then followed the 
battles of Anderson TIill, Port Gibson, Champion Tills, Black 
River Bridge, and the famons assault on Vicksburg, all which 
were directly related to the siege of that city, in which other 
Wisconsin troops were engaged, and the services of all in these 
several engagements will be grouped together in one chapter. 


TWELFTH INFANTRY. 


This regiment was called into Camp Randall, at Madison, in 
October, 1861. George E. Bryant, the gallant captain of com- 
pany E, in the first (three months) regiment, was commissioned 
colonel, and took command. It was mustered into the United 
States service, by companies, by Captain Lamont, of the 
regular army, and its roster was as follows: 


Colonel—Gronee BE. Bryant. 


Lt. Colonel—De Witt C. Poole. — Surgeon—Luther Cary. 

Mejor—W illiam E, Strong. Ist As. Surgeon—E. A. Woodward. 
Adjutant—James K. Proudfit. 2d As. Sur.—A. F. St. S. Lindsfelt. 
Quartermaster—Andrew Sexton. Chaplain—Lemuel B. Mason. 
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Captains, First Liewenants, Second Lieutenants. 
A—Norman McLeod. O. T. Maxson. Francis Hort. 
B—Giles Stevens. B. F. Blackman. James W. Lusk. 
C—Charles G. Loeher. Francis Wilson, Michael J. Cantwell. 
D—J. Martin Price. Thomaz Farmer. ‘William J, Norton. 
E—Abram Vanderpool. John Gillespie. Lewis ‘I’. Linnell. 
F—George C. Norton. Levi Odell, Henry Turtillott. 
G—Daniel Iowell. Charles M. Webb. W. Wallace Botkin. 
H—Milo HK. Palmer. N. A. C, Smith. Charles C. Lovitt. 
I —H, L, Turner. Van 8. Bennett. Jerome 8. Tinker. 
kK? R. Sylvester. A. N. Chandler. Isaac Walker. 


Company A was called “ Lyon Light Guard;” B, “ Pioneer 
Rifles;” C, “Dodgeville Guards;” D, “West Bend Union 
Guard;” E, “ Wisconsin Voluntecrs;” F, “ River Sackers ;” 
G, “Evergreens ;” TT, “ Green Bay Union Guards;” I, * Wis- 
consin Union Ritlemen ;” K, “ Kickapoo Rangers.” 

The State equipped the regiment in full, with the exception 
of arms. The men reecived their pay to date, just before 
their departure, and leaving most of the money with their 
families, moved, January 11th, 1862, for Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas. It was the largest regiment that had yet left the 
State, nnmbering 1,049 men. The average weight of the meu 
was one hundred and fifty-five pounds; their height, five 
feet eight inches. There was in the regiment considerable 
religious interest. Prayer meetings were held regularly, 
and in Company A there were fifty who openly professed to 
be Christians. Their captain was a Christian minister. 

The regiment was armed with Belgian rifles. It had Sibley 
tents, and was well equipped. The band was a superior one, 
and the martial music which it discoursed as the regiment 
passed through Chicago, won plaudits from thousands who had 
assembled to greet the Wisconsin boys, and bid them God 
speed on their errand of justice, truth, and law. 

The regiment was unable to cross the Mississippi, at 
Quincey, on account of the state of the ice and water, and 
marched to Douglassville, twenty-two miles, opposite Tanni- 
bal. There they spent the night of the 13th, with the ther- 
mometer twenty degrees below zero, and had no resting place, 
after their wearisome march, but to lie down on the frozen 
ground, without shelter, on the banks of the ice-gorged Father 


of Waters. 
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From Hannibal to Weston, Missouri, they rode chiefly in 
open hay cars, twenty-four hours without fire, lights, or warm 
foo; and soon over one hundred were on the sick list. Feb- 
ruary 15th, they moved to Leavenworth, and, March Ist, 
toward Fort Scott, one hundred and sixty miles distant. One 
of the regiment says, “ We stood it bravely; indeed, how 
could we help it? for both the colonel and lieutenant colonel 
freely gave up their horses to the tired and foot-sore soldiers,” 

March 27th, they started for Lawrence, and, April 20th, left 
that city for Fort Riley, one hundred and five miles distant, 
by way of Tecumseth and Topeka. At the Fort they shared 
with the Thirteenth Wisconsin Infantry, and Eighth Wiscon- 
sin Battery, and many other troops, in a general review. May 
Ist, the Wisconsin allotment commissioners appeared among 
them, and most of the regiment allotted to their families all 
their wages, except three or four dollars per month—in the 
aygregate, more than any other Wisconsin regiment. 

The great south-western expedition to New Mexico having 
been abandoned, the whole command was ordered back to 
Leavenworth, which they reached the 27th of May, and joined 
in another grand review. On the 29th the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Wisconsin Infantry, and the Eighth Wisconsin Battery, 
with other troops, moved to St. Louis, on the way to Corinth, 
and the Twelfth, with General Mitchell’s brigade, landed at 
Columbus, Kentucky, on the 2d of June. There they were 
engaged in repairing the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, events 
having transpired at Corinth which made their presence there 
unnecessary. They subsequently moved to Union City, and 
thence to Humboldt, Tennessee, where, in J uly, they effected 
a junction with a portion of the troops that were engaged in 
the siege of Corinth, While at that post the regiment was 
party mounted; Colonel Bryant having, by order of General 
Grant, seized all the serviceable horses he could find within a 
circnit of sixty miles. The men were kept busy scouring the 
country in search of bridge-burners and bushwhackers. The 
rebel Jackson, with 1,000 cavalry and a battery, were at this 
time reported in the neighborhood of Humboldt. This village 
then, would have proved a rich prize to the Contederates, as 
in it were stored $60,000 worth of cotton, and $11,000 
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worth of sugar and molasses, which had been siezed on the 
Memphis and Nashville Railroad by Company I, a few days 
before. The men took possession of a printing office, and 
commenced the issue of a newspaper—the “ Soldier's Budget” 
—which was published regularly during their stay in that 
town. While encamped at Humboldt, Captain Maxson cap- 
tured the rebel Colonel Burroughs, who had been wounded in 
a recent fight, and lay at a house in the vicinity of the battle- 
field. The constant scouting and frequent arrest of suspicious 
characters, thoroughly prosecuted by Colonel Bryant, had a 
wholesome effect, citizens being less molested by our troops 
than previously they had been by the marauding bands of 
guerrillas that roamed through the country. September 14th, 
A. B. Cary, assistant surgeon of the regiment, died, at his 
home in Wisconsin, of disease contracted in the field. He 
was a young man of great promise, and gave up his life minis 
tering to the wants of his fellow soldiers. 

On the 4th of October, the regiment moved to Pocahontas, 
to take part in the battle of the Hatchic, then going on. They 
formed the reserve, and were not in action, and thence 
marched to Bolivar, Tennessee. There they remained till 
November 3rd, when they commenced their southward march 
with the “Army of the Mississippi,” under command of Gen- 
eral Grant. On the 4th they reached La Grange, and on the 
8th, the Twelfth led the advance of a large force under com- 
mand of General McPherson, on a recounoitering expedition 
toward Holly Springs, near which a heavy rebel force was 
known to be encamped. They marched to within eleven miles 
of that place, when Companies A and B were deployed as 
skirmishers, and advanced to the supposed position of the 
rebels, but they had retreated, and the regiment moved up and 
bivouacked on the site of the rebel camp. The expedition 
returned next day to La Grange, having captured one hundred 
and fifty prisoners. P 

Major Strong was appointed chief of staff to General 
McKean, and, December 13th, was made acting inspector 
general of the seventeenth army corps. Lieutenant Whitney 
was appointed division commissary. ; 

November 28th, they moved southward to Holly Springs— 
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to Lumpkin’s Mills, and, December 12th, to Yocona Creek, 
near the Mississippi Central Railroad. Holly Springs having 
been surrendered, General Grant retraced his steps, and the 
Twelfth went into camp again at Lumpkin’s Mills, on the 27th 
of December. In January they moved to Moscow, Tennessee, 
thence to La Fayette, then to Collinsville, and, March 14th, to 
Memphis. April 18th, Colonel Bryaut commanded an expe- 
dition to attack the rear of the rebel General Chalmer’s forces, 
while General Smith should attack in front. In a skirmish 
seven rebel officers and sixty men fell into our hands. The 
next day they came upon the enemy, eight miles south of Her- 
nando, in strong position, but, being too small in force, and 
awaiting the codperation of General Smith, did not attack—all 
which movements were intended to hold the enemy in that 
vicinity while Colonel Grierson made his famous raid through 
Mississippi. May 11th, they embarked at Memphis, disem- 
barked opposite Vicksburg, marched across the peninsula, 
and, on the 18th, embarked again, and Janded at Grand Gulf. 
Colonel Bryant was placed in command of that important post, 
and, after the valuable army stores had been removed, the 
regiment proceeded up the river to Warrenton, where they 
joined the 4th division, under General Lauman, and took 
position in the trenches before Vicksburg. 


P a wounded of the Eleventh Infantry, in the battle of Bayon Cache, were as 
follows : 

Colonel GC. L, Harris. Company D—Carps. D. W. Thomas and G. N. Mickel, 
Privates 0. MeArthy (in three places}, Andrew Snyder, Joseph Brace (mortally), 
D, Fogs, Jol Reesbeck, P. Acton, D, Burnet. Company G—Sergt, W. & 
McCrecdy, Corp. Jerome Culkins, Privates, 8. H. Parks, C. B. Jacobs, S, W. 
Jones, 1.5, Welsh, Jacob Shedle, Company H—Captain A. C. Chrystie, Cerp. B, 
P. Benson (mortally), Privates H. H, Laith, J, L. Levine, O. B. Lyon. J. §. Dick- 
inson, Jolin Uaney, B.D. Bidwell, Robert Murray. Company I—Lieutenant N. R, 
Doan, Sergt. H. H. Hopkins, Corp. L. W, Medley, Privates Peter Everson, G. F, 
Hamer, Amos Shepherd, A. Nash, H. C. Harrington, 8. Marvin, Geo. Gordon, Q. 
Parmalee, C. 8. Benjamin, W. W. Coon, Jas. Bedieut—3s, 


CHAPTER XII. 


TENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
INFANTRY. 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO CIAPLIN HILLS.—Tenth Infantry—ORGANIZA- 
TION, — ROSTER, — MOVEMENT TO LOUISVILLE,—10 BOWLING GEEEN,— 
TO NASHVILLE,—tT0O MURFREESBORO,— 70 HUNTSVILLE,— PAINT ROCK 
BRINDGE,— GENERAL 0. M. MITCHELL,—RETROGRADE TO NASHVILLE 
AND LOUISVILLE.—wonty-firat Infantry,—ONIGIN AND ORGANIZATION — 
MOVEMENT TO THE DEFENCE OF CINCINNATI,—ASSIGNED TO DUTY BY 
GENERAL P. H. SHERIDAN AT LOUISVILLE,— PURSUIT OF GENERAL 
BRAGG.—Twenty-fourth Infantry,—ORIGIN AND ORGANIZATION,—MOVE- 
MENT TO JEFFERSONVILLE,—TO CINCINNATI,—TO LOUISVILLE,—?ruh: 
SUIT OF BRAGG. 


Tre Tenth, Twenty-first, and Twenty-fourth Wisconsin 
Infantry are three of the five infantry regiments from 
this State that were engaged in the battles of Chaplin Hills 
and Murfreesboro. The early history of the other two 
has already been given. Some acquaintance should be made 
with the three, the opening of whose history occupies this 
chapter, before passing to their services in those martial con- 
tests which will be so long, and in many families painfully, 
remembered in Wisconsin. 


TENTH INFANTRY. 


The Tenth Wisconsin Infantry was enlisted in September, 
1861, and was mustered in at Camp Holton, Milwaukee, 
October 14th. Its colonel, Alfred R. Chapin, had been adju- 
tant of the First Infantry (three mouths), and afterward of the 
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brigade to which the First was attached. The roster, on 
leaving the State, was as follows: 


Colenel—A. R. Crarin. 


Lieut. Colonei—Joshua Guppy. Surgeon—Solon Marks. 
Major—Jolu G, McMynn. Ist As. Surgeon—Robert Mitchell. 
Adjutnt—W illiam A. Collin. 2d As. Suryeon—James T. Reeve. 
Quartermaster—Benton McConnel. Chaplain—James L. Coffin, 


Capiains. Eivst Lieuienants. Second Lneutenants. 
A—II. 0. Johnston. PF. J. Harrington, Robert Ilarkness. 
B—Jacob W. Roby. James (, Adams. Sam'l W. Herrick. 
C—A. J. Richardson. Frank W. Perry. Samuel L. Hart. 
D—O. B. Pwogond. Thomas L, Kennan. George W. Marsh. 
h—J. H. Ely. Robert Kohisdorf. George M,. West. 
F—Wwu. H. Palmer. Ed. D. Lowry. A.C. Brown, Jr. 
G—William Moore. L. B. Brewer. Silas A. Wilcox. 
HW—Duncan MeKercher. Ingersoll George. Robert H. Spencer. 
1—Caleb 'T. Overton. HH. I. Fairchild. John Simail, 
K—E. D. Hillyer. Leander B. Ifills. Charles H, Ford. 


James 8, Coffin was the first captain of Company D, but 
resigned October 31st, 1861; O. E. Foote was the jirst first 
lieutenant of Company H, but resigned October 5th, 1861. 

Company A was called ‘“* Walworth County Guards;” B, 
* Lyon Guards;” C, “Menasha Guards;” D, “ Fremont 
Rifles; E, “ Sturdy Oaks;”’ F, “Grant County Patriots;” G, 
"Jackson County Rifles;’ Hf, “Juneau County Rifles;” I, 
* Grant County Sixth;’ K, “ Waupun Rifles.” 

November Sth, the regiment left the State for field service, 
arriving at Louisville, Kentucky, November 11th, and was 
employed in guarding the Louisville and Nashville Railroad, 
with headquarters at Shepardsville. On the 5th of December, 
it was assigned to Colonel Sill’s brigade, of the third division, 
which was under command of General Mitchell, and moved 
to Elizabethtown, continuing to perform railroad and picket 
duty until February 10th, when, participating in the general 
movement of our forces, it joined the advance upon Bowling 
Green, arriving at Big Barren River, opposite that place, on 
the 15th. The rebels evacuated it on their approach, and our 
forces entered it on the 16th, On the 22d the Tenth was again 
in motion, and on the 27th went into camp four miles south 
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Nashville, where they remained till March 18th, when they 
ates to Murfreesboro. At this place the regiment was 
employed as provost guard, Colonel Chapin being provost 
marshal, 

On the 5th of April the regiment left Murfreesboro, and 
arrived at Tuntsville, Alabama, on the 11th. Detached por- 
tions of the regiment were placed at various points on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad as guards, On the 28rd of 
April, a detachment of twenty- three men saved the Paint 
Rock Bridge from destruction—suecessfully repulsing two hun- 
dred and fifty bushwhackers. For the gallantry displayed on 
this occasion, the general commanding returned special thanks. 

The nature of the work in which they were engaged after 
February 10th, was most kindly recognized in an order issued 
at Huntsville, April 26th, by General O. M. Mitchell, who 
is endeared to the American people as an astronomer, as well 
as patriot and warrior. He was as brilliant in arms as in 
eloquence. He graduated at West Point, and was a class- 
mate, there, of the rebel Generals Robert E. Lee and 
Joseph E. Johnston. His military education qualified him for 
important services in the Federal army, and when he fell, by 
disease incurred through exposure in his military life, the 
whole loyal country deeply mourned their loss. After the 
capture of Huntsville, Alabama, to his soldiers he said: “In 
three days you have extended your front of operations more 
than one hundred and twenty miles, and yotr morning gun at 
Tuscumbia may now be heard by your comrades on the battle- 
field, recently made glorious by their victory before Corinth.” 
From the same place to the Secretary of War he wrote: “ The 
campaign is now ended, and I now oceupy Iluntsville in per- 
fect security, while all of Alabama, north of the Tennessee 
River, floats no flag but that of the Union.” 

The summer of 1862 was passed in the numerous perplexing 
and important duties of protecting the railroad. When 
the general retrograde movement toward the Ohio commenced, 
they acted as rear guard, and were compelled to fight guerrillas 
as almost every step. Arriving at Stevenson “August 31st, 
they contributed to the repulse of the enemy, who had attacked 


our army while evacuating. 
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The retreat from this point to Nashville, was one of great 
suffering. ations were not issued; they were destitute of 
blankets, medicine, and transportation for the sick, and 
arrived at Nashville September Sth, much exhausted. Making 
no stay at that place, they moved the next day for Louisville, 
where they arrived on the 28th of the same month. 

Thus had they, by a retrograde movement, returned to the 
point where their feet first touched slave soil. On their arrival, 
a general movement was inaugurated to repel and pursue the 
invading forces, under General Bragg, and the Tenth imme- 
diately joined it. On the 1st of October, they were again 
moving, and, on the 8th, were engaged in the battle of Chaplin 
Hills, near Perryville. 


TWENTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 


The companies comprising the Twenty-first Wisconsin 
Infantry were enlisted in the latter part of August, 1862, in the 
counties of Fond du Lac, Winnebago, Outagamie, Waupacea, 
Calumet, and Manitowoc. Rendezvousing at Camp Bragg, 
Oshkosh, they were mustered in on the 5th of September, with 
the following roster : © 


Colonel —Bensamin J. Sweet. 


Liew, Colonel—H. C. Hobart. Surgeon—Samuel J. Carolin. 


Afnjor— Fred. Schumacher. lst As. Surgeon—J. T. Reeve. 
Adjuwtont—Michael H. Pitch. 2d As. Surgeon—Sidney 8. Fuller. 
Quartermaster—H. C. lamilton. Chaploin—Orson P. Clinton. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Alexander White. Nathan Levitt. Hiram K. Edwards. 
B—Charles N. Paine. Hiram Russell. James H. Jenkins, 
C—A. 8. Godfrey. William Wall, David W. Mitchell. 
D—John Jewett, Jr, Henry Turner. Fred. W. Borcherdt. 
E—Hiram M. Gibbs. Ferd. Ostenfeldt. R. J. Weishrod. 
F—Edvar Conklin, Milton Ewen. Charles Hl. Morgan. 
GQ—Milan TH. Sessions. John C. Crawford. James M. Randall. 
Ii—George Bentley. Fred. L. Clark, Timothy T. Strong. 
T—Simeon B. Nelson. Abner B. Smith. Edward Delany. 


K—Chas. H. Walker. Wyman Murphy. _ Joseph La Count. 


The lieutenant colonel, Harrison C, Hopart, being a captain 
of the Fourth Wisconsin at New Orleans, did not immediately 
join the regiment, They were nine hundred and sixty strong, 
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and had been in camp only ten days when they left the State, 
September 11th, for Cincinnati, which was being threatened 
by the rebel forces under Kirby Smith. At Covington, Ken- 
tucky they entered the trenches of defence, but were not 
attacked. There they suffered seriously for want of tents, 
camp equipments, and good water. But they were soon 
hurried off to Louisville, which was also threatened by the 
enemy, and were there assigned to duty by General P. FL. 
Sheridan, From September 18th to October Ist, their con- 
stant duty was, digging trenches and guarding them; and 
taking advantage of the cooler hours of the day, they marched 
into the works every morning at three o’clock. There, for the 
first, they drew tents, and became thoroughly equipped for the 
field. When General Buell arrived trom Tennessee, in his 
race with General Bragg, the Twenty-first was assigned to 
the twenty-cighth brigade, General Rousseau’s division. Octo- 
ber 1st, they moved with the Army of the Ohio into the 
interior of the State, having had a very exhausting march on 
account of the heat and scarcity of water. October 8th, they 
took part in the battle of Perryville, to be described in the 
next chapter. 


TWENTY-FOURTIL INFANTRY. 


The companies composing the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin 
Infantry, began to rendezvous at Camp Sigel, Milwaukee, in 
the early part of August, 1862. They originated, for the most 
part, in the city and county of Milwaukee, and Terman L. 
Page, then late mayor of the city, being commissioned licu- 
tenant colonel, exerted a strong influence for the rapid forma- 
tion of the regiment. The companies were mustered into the 
United States service at various dates, from the 15th to the 
2ist of August, Honorable Charles H. Larrabee in command. 
The next day Lieutenant Colonel Page resigned, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself and friends, and Edwin L. Buttrick, a 
member of the legal profession, in Milwaukee, was appointed 
lieutenant colonel. The next ten days were vigorously em- 
ployed in the necessary preparations for a hasty departure to 
the front. The regimental roster on leaving the State was at 
follows : 
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Colonel —C artes H. LARRABEE. 


Lieut. ColonelL—Eadwin L. Buttrick, Surgeon—Herman E. Hasse. 
Mojor—Vlisha C. TWibbard. Ist As. Surgeon—Chas. Mueller. 
Adjutant—Arthur McArthur, Jr, 2d As. Surgeon—M. C. Host. 
Quartermaster—G. Ki. Starkweather. Chaplain—Francis Fusseder. 


Captains. First Liewenants. Seconel Tiewtencnts, 
A—Richard H. Austin, Thomas BK, Balding. George Bleyer. 
B—William Hl. Eldred. Howard Green. Charles D. Rogers. 
C—Carl Von Baumbach. Peter Strack. Charles Hartung. 
D—Alva Philbrook,. Samuel B. Chase. Christian Nix. 
E—Dunean C. Reed. David Y. Horning. R. P. Elmore. 
F—John W. Clark. Peter (, Lusk, C. P. Huntington. 


G—Heury M, Bridge. William Kennedy, BK. K. Holton. 
H—H. W. Gunnison. Gustavus Goldsmith. Courtland P. Larkin, 
I— Frederick A. Root. Robert J. Chivas. John L. Mitchell. 
K—Orlando Ellsworth. Edwin B. Parsons. L. T. Battles. 


September 5th, the regiment left the State, and, on the 7th, 
went into the delightful camp at Jeffersonville, Indiana, oppo- 
site Louisville. But on the 10th they were ordered to move 
immediately to Cincinnati, then seriously threatened by Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith. All business in that city was suspended at 
the time, and the attention of the entire citizen population, as 
well as the military, was given to its defence. Reaching Cin- 
cinati the 11th, the regiment crossed the Ohio to Covington, 
Kentueky, and encamped in the suburbs of the town. There 
they were assigned, by General Lewis Wallace, to the brigade 
commanded by Colonel Greusel, of the Thirty-sixth Tllinois, in 
General Gordon Granger’s division. On the 18th the brigade 
proceeded, by transports, to Louisville. By direction of 
General Sheridan, they encamped three miles from the city, 
on the Salt River Pike, where they remained, until, in con- 
juntion with General Buell’s army, they took the offensive 
against the rebel General Bragg. From that time the brigade 
was known as the thirty-seventh, Colonel Greusel, of the 
eleventh division, Brigadier General Sheridan, of the third 
corps, Major General Gilbert, of the Army of the Ohio, Major 
General Buell commanding. 

The march continued with energy from October Ist to the 
7th, and on the 8th the regiment was engaged in the battle of 
Chaplin Hills, near Perryville. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


BATTLE OF CHAPLIN HILLS. 


FIRST, TENTH, FIFTEENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
INFANTRY, AND THE THIRD, FTFLU, AND EIGHTH BATTERIES.— 
THE REBEL AND TNION ARMIES MOVING NORTHWARD ,—CINCINNATI AND 
LOUISVILLE THREATENED, —MOVEMENT SOUTHWARD,—THUE CORPS AND 
COMMANDERS OF THE UNION ARMY ,—LOCATION OF WISCONSIN INFANTRY 
REGIMENTS AND BATTERIES8,—THE RATTLE,—THUE LOSSES,— THE SUCCEED- 
ING MOVEMENTS. 


A HEAVY cloud of anxiety and fear hung over the loyal people 
of the conntry in the month of September, 1862. Kirby Smith, 
with an army of rebels, was threatening Cincinnati, and’ adja- 
cent parts, while General Bragg, with another rebel army, had 
left the southern line of Tennessee, passed by Buell, and 
pushed northward, with the hope of forming a junction with 
Smith’s forces, and of then invading the free States. All 
the territory of Tennessee, and the northern part of the tier 
of Gulf States, which General O. M. Mitchell had so gallantly 
brought under the Union sway, was by this movement lost. 
General Lewis Wallace was in command at Cincinnati, General 
Sheridan at Louisville; while General Buell, with his large 
army, first moved from the Tennessee River, near Chattanooga, 
to the defence of Nashville, and then pursued General Bragg, 
by way of Bowling Green, to the vicinity of Louisville. The 
First, Tenth, and Fifteenth Wisconsin Infantry Regiments, 
were with General Buell’s army at that time. 

At Munfordsville, September 14th, the rebels attacked Colo- 
nel Wilder, and 4,000 Union troops, who resisted on that day 
with great bravery and success. But on the next day, no 
reinforcements coming either from Louisville, on the one side, 
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or Bowling Green, where General Buell lay, on the other, 
they were obliged to surrender. 

General Bragg, with the rebel forces, continued to make his 
way northward, threatening Louisville, and conscripting men 
and gathering supplies as he went. But the Federal army, 
under General Buell, keeping pace with hin, he was obliged 
to forego a Union with Kirby Smith, and to leave the coveted 
prizes, Louisville and Cincinnati, untouched, and deflect 
southward again. The Union army was soon in his rear, and 
was marching rather too fast for his safety. On the Tth of 
October, he halted at Chaplin Creck, a small stream about 
three-fourths of a mile west of Perryville, and there stationed 
his troops in lines of defence along the running water, and on 
a rising series of hills beyond, his whole line extending several 
miles. A portion of General Buell’s forees having reached 
that vicinity toward evening, they were, during the night, put 
in a position to receive an attack. 

General Buell’s corps commanders were, Generals Gilbert, 
Crittenden, and McCook. On the march from Louisville, 
General McCook led the left wing, General Gilbert the centre, 
and General Crittenden the right, accompanied by General 
Buell. The First and Twenty-first were in the tweuty-cighth 
brigade, Colonel Starkweather; the Tenth was in Harrie’ 
brigade; the Fifteenth in Carlins’; the Twenty-fourth in 
Greusel’s. . 

The left wing, under General MeCook, was the first to 
engage the enemy on the morning of October 8th, and the 
other two corps were not engaged, except as portions of them 
moved to the left. General Crittenden had delayed half a day 
to obtain water, and was in the rear. Of the corps attacked, 
Generals Sheridan’s and Mitchell’s divisions were at the right. 
and Generals Jackson’s aud Roussean’s at the lett. The First 
aud Twenty-first Wisconsin were in Roussean’s division, and 
the First constituted the extreme left of that brigade, The 
Tenth Wisconsin was near the centre of the whole line of 
battle, and the Fifteenth and Twenty-fourth toward the right. 
The Fifth Wisconsin Battery, Captain Pinney, was a support 
in General MeCook’s corps, and the Eighth, Captain Car- 
penter, was in Colonel Caldwell’s (Indiana) brigade. The 
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Third Wisconsin Battery was in Crittenden’s corps, Van 
Cleve’s division, and though near the field of conflict, was not 
permitted to take part. 

Some of the troops in McCook’s corps were on the march 
as early as two o’clock in the morning, guided in their course 
by the bright moonlight. And before the moon became 
obseured by the brighter light of morning, our skirmishers 
had advanced and received the fire of the enemy’s pickets, 
and driven them back beyond the erest of a hill on which they 
were posted, This brought out the rebels on the right and 
left, with a battery in the centre, and heavy firing commenced. 

The contest deepened. The bullets flew like hailstones, 
The shrapnel, shell, and solid shot were whizzing, screaming, 
and crashing through the opposing lines, At ten o’clock the 
firing ceased, but only to be renewed with additional forces, 
and greater determination. The two armies had long watched 
each other in the northward march, and now eagerly rushed 
to the contest. Even the troops fresh from recruiting grounds 
caught the fierce spirit of the strife, and fought with wonder- 
ful zeal and bravery. 

Our troops in the rear, hearing the roar of the artillery, 
received it as a signal to hasten forward. As the forces of 
Generals Rousseau, Jackson, and Mitchell, came up, it was 
found that the enemy was preparing to make a grand ettfort to 
drive back our whole army, and that he had so arranged his 
troops as to entrap and overwhelm our advance if we moved 
forward. Prudence dictated that we should allow him to 
come to our position. At eleven o’clock cannonading was 
resumed, and the number of batteries engaged gradually 
increased. Before two o’clock the artillery fire became terrific, 
the enemy’s batteries advancing, but under shelter of hills or 
woods, At three o’clock the rebels advanced in force, under 
Bragg himself, and attempted to break our lines at the left of 
our centre. Their combined infantry, artillery, and cavalry 
beat upon our men with tremendous power, and caused some 
wavering and falling back at several points; but our line of 
battle, as a whole, remained unbroken. Forth and back the 
contending forces swayed, and the victory yet hung in the 
balance. 

39 
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At four o’clock in the afternoon, General Buell having 
arrived near the battle-field, received a request from General 
McCook for reinforeements. Aid was sent from General Gil- 
bert’s corps, but General Crittenden’s were too distant. As 
the struggle went on, Brigadier General James 8. Jackson was 
killed, two bullets entering his right breast. He died on the 
field a few moments after. A portion of his troops fell back, 
and Brigadier General W. R. Terrell, in attempting to rally 
them, also received a fatal wound. Colonel George Webster, 
associated in the battle with them both, at halftpast five o’clock 
fell from his horse mortally wounded. 

Tn the earlier part of the day, General Starkweather’s 
brigade was hurrying forward. On their arrival, General Rous- 
seau ordered them immediately into position to check the 
exulting enemy, and then vainly endeavored to rally the fleeing 
soldiers of General Terrell’s brigade. He broke his sword in 
the attempt, and returned to aid Starkweather’s columns in 
saving the left wing of our army from utter defeat. 

The discomfiture of Ter- Terrell, 
rell’s troops had tended 
to dishearten the men in edd 
other parts of the lines, | wounded here. 


* Jackson fell here. 


many of whom had never | Harris 
ei. Starkweather. [| 0 
been in battle before. But sasrsese: 
Om-} 
General Rousseau rode 2 Lytle 
is 
So 


along their front under a - 
terrible fire, with his hat |—Stes Reeds _||_ Road to Perryville. 


hung on the end of his | 

broken sword, declaring dkep rovioen dod prone ee 
to them, “ We are not whipped—we will whip them yet!” A 
correspondent says of the First Wisconsin, that they ex- 
claimed, “ Te’s the general for us—puts us all in front.” 

The enemy’s long and advancing line is described as mag- 
nificent. It was three columns in depth, with a heavy reserve 
in the rear. They rushed forward with great spirit, their 
skirmishers deployed beautifally, as if on dress parade; but in 
general they were every where, and throughout the day, met 
with a terribly destructive fire from unflinching and brave 
men. 
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General McCook, in his official report of this battle, says: 
“T remained in rear of my left centre until T saw the enemy’s 
right completely routed and driven back by the gallant brigade 
of Starkweather, so admirably posted for the work they per- 
formed so well.” General Roussean, in speaking of the First 
Wisconsin, Lieutenant Colonel Bingham, and the Seventy- 
ninth Pennsylvania, says: “They drove back the enemy 
several times, with great loss, and, until their ammunition was 
exhausted, bravely maintained their position, and then quietly 
(not under fire) returned, under orders, to the line of battle 
originally selected by General MeCook and myself.” 

The left wing was never repulsed, The Twenty-first Wis- 
consin, of that wing, had been mustered into service only thirty- 
four days previous to the battle, and had received only four days 
of actual drill. Besides having been engaged as guard of a 
supply train, it had marched twelve miles, three of them 
through fields and woods, on the day of the conflict. It was 
yet unsupplied with regimental colors; and Colonel Sweet, it 
is said, anticipating the possible emergencies of a battle, had 
announced to his men, that in case a precipitate retreat became 
necessary, he would give the command “ Break and rally,” at 
which they were to retire and reassemble around himself. This 
proved a prophetic provision; for, at one time in this contest, 
the emergency came. 

McCook and Rousseau, being very ambitious for a battle, 
brought this one on not only sooner than Buell intended, but 
too hurriedly for the best disposition of the troops. The 
Twenty-first Wisconsin, in its unprepared condition, ought 
never to have been put in the front of such a fierce contest. 
By some mistake, the responsibility for which is not yet deter- 
determined, that regiment was even marched some distance in 
advance of our main line, beyond a railroad ent, into a corn- 
field. In that position, they were under both rebel and Fede- 
ral fire, and soon the enemy came rushing toward them, firing 
as they ran. Utter destruction or capture awaited the Twenty- 
first, unless they changed their locality. They therefore hur- 
riedly retired and collected in part in our rear, leaying many 
of their number dead and wounded. 

Colonel Fitch, then adjutant, says that the Twenty-first 
regiment took position in line of battle at four o’clock in the 
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afternoon, about one hundred yards in front of the main line 
of Rousseau’s division; that many of their men were struck 
down by bullets from the enemy that were fired over General 
Jacksou’s troops, then in front of them; that in a few minutes 
Jackson was killed, and his shattered battalions driven back, 
bleeding and in confusion—the brigade of General Terrell 
coming directly against the Twenty-first and passing through 
their lines, 

The first man struck in the regiment was Corporal Smith, 
Company A, whose leg was broken the instant he stepped 
into -his place, when the regiment was taking position, 
Among the killed were Major Frederick Schumacher, Cap- 
tains Hiram Gibbs and George Bentley, and Second Lieu- 
tenant David W. Mitchell, Among the wounded were Colo- 
nel Sweet, twice, and Lieutenants Abner B, Smith, and Ferdi- 
nand Ostenfeldt. The total loss of the regiment was 42 killed, 
101 wounded, and 36 missing: total, 179. 

Toward the centre of the line, some Illinois troops were 
overborne by the enemy; some ground was lost; a portion 
of the men were at one time withdrawn, because outflanked 
and destitute of ammunition, but another position was 
rapidly taken, and maintained till the battle ceased. Far- 
ther toward the right, where the Tenth Wisconsin was located, 
a disadvantageous advance was early necessary, on account of 
the reverse on the left. At first the rebels—Jones’ and John- 
ston’s brigades—were repulsed, the Tenth Wisconsin being 
conspicuous in the fight. But later the tide of battle was 
reversed upon us. <A second line of the enemy attacked and 
flanked ours, which was less in number than theirs. Colonel 
Lytle was severely wounded, and our line was nearly broken; 
but it recovered again, and withstood the surging fury of the 
foe. 

The Tenth Regiment was under fire from cleven in the 
morning till night. They were in Colonel Harris’ brigade, 
of General Rousseau’s division, and in his report the general 
uses this language: “Colonel Harris’ whole brigade was 
repeatedly assailed by overwhelming numbers; and, after 
exhausting their ammunition, and that taken from the dead 
and wounded on the field, still held their position. * * 
For this gallant conduct, these brave men are entitled to the 
gratitude of their country; and I thank them here, as I did on 
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the field of battle.” Until three o’clock they were engaged in 
supporting Simmon’s Battery, and being protected to some 
extent by the crest of a ridge, Jost but four wounded. Then 
they advanced to the crest to meet a heavy foree of rebels 
who drove in our skirmishers confused and breaking through 
our lines. But the body of the regiment withstood the shock 
and with a tremendous volley beat back the foe. Again the 
rebels rallied to take our battery, and beat upon the Fed- 
erals with great determination; the contest was furious and 
appalling; still the Tenth Wisconsin held their ground 
until the Thirty-eighth Indiana came to their support. At 
length their ammunition gave out; they searched the cartridge 
boxes of the dead, and for a half hour withstood the enemy 
without ammunition. Finally, they withdrew to the next 
ridge, and replenished their cartridge-boxes, and held that 
position. Forty-one bullets pierced their flag, and two ita staff, 
and the sixth color-bearer brought the sacred emblem off the 
field. Of 376—the adjutant general says T6—engaged, 36 
were killed, 110 wounded, and one missing. 

The Fifteenth Wisconsin, of General Gilbert’s corps, was 
early sent to the aid of McCook’s troops, and formed in line 
of battle in the woods, at some distance from the severest fight- 
ing. One company was sent forward as skirmishers, and were 
soon engaged with the enemy in foree. The brigade, which 
was commanded by Colonel Carlin, of the Thirty-eighth 
Illinois, supported Sheridan’s division. The Twenty-first 
Mllinois and the Fifteenth Wisconsin had seareely emerged 
from the woods, before the rebels began a retreat to the pro- 
tection of their artillery. The surface of the country being 
broken, some shelter was afforded the brigade, and the men 
were able to protect themselves in some places, and by 
passing exposed positions with rapidity, suffered but little 
loss. These two advanced regiments continued to press the 
enemy, who were. constantly retreating, and planting their 
batteries as they found it convenient to do 80. After the 
advance had been made for about a mile in this manner, a 
brief halt was ordered; but, upon ascertaining that the rebels 
were yet in retreat, the Union soldiers again rallied and pur- 
sued them. Another halt was ordered within a quarter of a 
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mile of the village, and the men lay down behind a small 
elevation of ground. The rebels kept up their fire upon them 
with canister and shell, and the Union troops replied by their 
rear artillery, which threw shell over the heads of their 
advanced troops into the lines of the enemy. At length, after 
a running fire of about two hours, the brigade was ordered 
to retire. In accomplishing this, they captured thirteen 
wagons loaded with ammunition, one ambulance, and two 
caissions, and succeeded in bringing with them, about one mile 
to the rear, over one hundred prisoners. It is remarkable 
that, although the Fifteenth was so much exposed at times, - 
not a single man was wounded. 

The Twenty-fourth Wisconsin, in General Gilbert’s corpa, 
General Sheridan’s division, and Colonel Greusel’s brigade, 
was held in reserve until three o’clock in the afternoon; mean 
while, lying on the ground beneath the flying bullets of the 
enemy. The fortunate formation of the ground was their pro- 
tection. They were finally ordered to the support-of a battery, 
which they did with high credit, and shared, at last, in the 
deteat and pursuit of the foe. They lost but one man—James 
Hazel, of Lone Rock, and it was said of them, “ In this, their 
first battle, both oflicers and men behaved with coolness and 
deliberation, marching to the front with the steadiness of 
veterans.” 

The Third Wisconsin Battery was in General Crittenden’s 
corps, and on the march from Louisville to Perryville, the 
men suffered greatly for want of water—some of them freely 
offering one dollar for a single dranght of water, without obtain- 
ing it. October 3rd, they came up with the rebel rear cavalry 
pickets, and by a few shots drove them in, Hearing the can- 
nonading on the 8th, they pressed forward, but, with the whole 
of the corps to which they belonged, were too late to partici- 
pate in the battle. The next day Surgeon Cansdell, of that 
battery, devoted himself to the wounded of both armies, at a 
private house converted into a hospital. 

The Fifth Wisconsin Battery was held in reserve during the 
forenoon, and at five in the afternoon was ordered to the sup- 
port of General MeCook’s forces, who were hard pressed. 
They promptly got into position with five guns—there not 
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being room for its sixth—and opened a destructive fire upon 
the rebel artillery. The enemy were compelled to change 
position. Three times they attempted to take the battery, 
and as often were repulsed by the steady, unflinching bravery 
of these battery men, who poured a stream of coustant fire 
into their ranks, Their loss here was one killed and one 
wounded. General McCook, in presence of his staff, thanked 
the captain and battery for their gallantry, saying that they 
“saved the division from disgraceful deteat.” General 
Mitchell says, “The Fifth Wisconsin Battery was placed in 
position under the orders of General McCook, and for nearly 
three hours, almost unsupported, defended itself against the 
terrible numbers and charges of the enemy, piling the ground 
in front of his guns with their slain.” 

The Eighth Wisconsin Battery was in Colonel Cualdwell’s 
brigade, General Mitchell’s division, and the general says; 
“ Thesofficers and men of this brigade did not have the oppor- 
tunity to gratify that desire for a chance at the enemy that 
their looks, language, and actions showed they possessed.” 
Yet they moved forward at different times to positions evacu- 
ated by Colonel Carlin in his advances upon the enemy, 

The battle continued until darkness closed the scene, being 
extremely fierce in the latter part of the afternoon. Dut as 
daylight passed away our flag was triumph: int; our troops 
occupying the ground held by the enemy in the morning, with 
his right wing turned. The destruction of life had been 
appalling. The woods, corn-fields, and open space were in 
many places strewn with the slain. Here were hundreds, and 
there were uncounted numbers of unburied dead. Oue witness 
found five men and five horses piled together in one place, all 
doubtless killed by one shell. In the front of Captain Stone’s 
battery, (which was supported by the Wisconsin First,) four 
dead rebels were found killed by one shot. The top of the head 
of the first was taken off, the whole of the head of the second 
was gone, the breast of the third was torn open, and through 
the abdonien of the fourth the ball had passed. Such are 
some of the terrible, but sometimes necessary, fruits of war. 

The First Wisconsin captured the colors of the First Ten- 
nessee (rebel) Regiment. Its own flag-staff was broken by asolid 
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shot, the silken folds were torn by three shells, and pierced 
by numerous bullets. When the color sergeant fell, wounded, 
and all the color guard were killed or wounded but three, 
it is said that Private James 8. Durham, of Company F, seized 
the colors, and bore them to the end of the battle. Colors and 
guidons were presented to this regiment by Indiana troops, 
for bravery exhibited in supporttmg and saving the Fourth 
Indiana Battery. The First Regiment had four hundred and 
seven men engaged; fifty-six of whom were killed, one hun- 
dred and twenty wounded, and four missing—a loss of nearly 
fifty per cent. Major Mitchell, Captain Green, Lieutenant 
Wise, and Licutenant Tambrook, were severely wounded. 

Sergeant Charles G. Lyon, of Company B, First Regiment, 
tell, mortally wounded, in this conflict. The injury was in his 
lead, a fever set in, and he died on the 15th, a week atter the 
battle. IIe was a private in the first (three months) regiment, 
and on its reorganization was appointed sergeant. He was 
acting as orderly sergeant when he received the fatal injury, 
and died at the age of twenty-one years. He was a native of 
Swauton, Vermont, came to Ripon with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tra C. Lyon, and subsequently became a resident of Mil- 
waukee, where he was a printer, a Sabbath-school teacher, 
and a professing Christian. 

His parents lost their only remaining son, Martin Luther 
Lyon, also in the war. Not deterred, but more anxious on 
account of his brother's death, Martin enlisted in the Twentieth 
Wisconsin, went to Vicksburg, thence to St. Lonis TTospital, 
New Orleans, where he died, August 31st, 1863, aged twenty 
years. They who have lost children, on the loyal side, in this 
terrible war, especially if all their children, or all their sons, are 
entitled to much human sympathy, and are needtul of a higher 
consolation. When such bereavements are known, it is one 
office of this book to note them, 

At length, after hundreds had fallen and were weltering 
m their blood, or were already stiffened in death, the still- 
ness of darkness came over the sanguinary field of Chaplin 
Hills, the yet living soldiers slept on their arms, with their 
dead comrades around them, and the next morning only the 
rear guard of the enemy were within reach of our guns. On 
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the field and in the hospitals were labor and care for the sur- 
geons; and General McCook makes favorable mention of 
Surgeons Marks, of the Tenth, and Dixon, of the First Wis- 
consin, and of Assistant Surgeons Diefendorf, of the First, 
Mitchell, of the Tenth, and Reeve and Fuller, of the Twenty- 
first. 

When the battle commenced, Gencral Bragg had probably 
20,000 in the field, and at its close had collected 40,000 more. 
General Buell’s army numbered about 100,000, though a less 
number than that of the enemy were engaged in the battle. 
The Federal loss was about 466 killed, 1463 wounded, and 
160 missing; that of the rebels was nearly the same. 

General Bragg probably ventured a battle at Chaplin TIills 
because he knew that the Federal corps, under General Crit- 
tenden, was in the rear, When, on the evening of the 8th, he 
learned that those troops had reached the vicinity of the battle- 
field, he had good reason for a retreat, even if the results of 
the battle itself did not convince him on that point. He fled, 
and the Federals, not quickly or rapidly, pursued—the Wis- 
consin infantry and batteries with the rest—as fast as the gen- 
eral in command would allow. The rebel infuntry retreated 
toward Harrodsburg, and the cavalry on the Danville pike. 
They had an immense amount of plunder—nearly 4,000 
heavily loaded wagons, most of which were marked “U. 8.,” 
and had been captured during the year, with several thousand 
head of cattle, 1,000 mules, and 1,000 sheep. Many in the 
Union army were indignant that they should get off safely 
with all these spoils. General Bragg himself reported, ‘* The 
enemy following slowly, but not pressing us.” A portion of 
the rebel train took a circuitous route, and a part of the Union 
army amore direct one; so that, it is believed by many, a con- 
siderable part of the rebels, with their spoils, might have been 
captured. The lamented Colonel Heg is gone! But he stated 
that one night, during the pursuit of the enemy, his pickets 
were within hearing of the rumbling rebel train, and he greatly 
desired that an attack upon it should be made. It was prob- 
ably a Confederate wing of 22,000 men, besides their plunder. 
Colonel Heg lost no time in informing Colonel Carlin of what 
was passing, and he told General Mitchell, and General Mitcbell 
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General Gilbert, the corps commander, but he would not 
cousent to any molestation of the enemy. Possibly his reason 
may lave been, that General Buell contemplated attacking 
the enemy at Camp Dick Robinson, and would not interfere 
with that plan, of which, however, Buell learned in season to 
safely evacuate on the night of the 11th. At midnight of the 
12th—no svoner—General Buell again ordered an advance. 
At Crab Orchard the rebels stationed their rear guard on two 
hills in formidable array, and detained the whole Federal 
column several hours iu getting ready to attack them, when 
suddenly the enemy retreated to their main body, then a long 
distance in the advance. Thus the pursuit ended. 


FROM CHAPLIN HILLS TO STONE RIVER. 


The First and Twenty-first Wisconsin Infantry, with the 
rest of their brigade, moved, by way of Lebanon and Bowling 
Green, to Mitchellville, the terminus of railroad trausportation 
to Nashville, and there engaged in guard and provost duty 
until December 7th, when they marched to Camp Andy John- 
son, at Nashville. Colonel Sweet having been disabled at 
Chaplin Tlills, and Major Schumaker having been killed, the 
command devolved on Captain White, of Company A, until, 
at Lebanon, Lieutenant Colonel Hobart joined the regiment 
and assumed command. In passing Bowling Green, Novem- 
ber 4th, Surgeon Carolin, of the Twenty-first, suddenly died 
of heart disease. 

The Tenth Regiment moved to Edgefield Junction, ten miles 
north of Nashyille, and there performed guard duty till the 
beginning of December, when they moved to camp four miles 
south of Nashville, and remained until the movement toward 
Murfreesboro, the 26th of December. 

The Fifteenth Infantry was employed at Crab Orchard as 
provost guard for a week, and thence proceeded to Edgefield 
Junction, where, in November, they joined an expedition, 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel McKee, down the Cumber- 
land River fifty miles, in search of Morgan’s guerrillas. They 
returned, after five days, with fifty prisoners, and many horses, 
mules, and wagons, having destroyed guerrilla premises, a dis, 
tillery, whiskey, salt, and grain, General Rosecrans compli- 
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mented them on their success. From Edgefield Junction 
they moved to Nashville, where they were occupied with 
skirmishing, and guarding forage trains, uutil December 26th. 

The Twenty-fourth Infantry, in common with the whole 
army, marched to Crab Orchard, fifty miles from Perryville, 
aud thenee moved by way of Danville, Lebanon, and Cave 
City, one hundred and thirty miles, to Bowling Green, and 
from there to Ndgetield, making a mareh of three hundred 
and thirty miles from Louisville. November 22d, they passed 
through Nashville, and went into camp at Mill Creek, six 
miles beyond the city, where they remained till December 26th. 

The Third, Fitth, and Eighth Wisconsin Batteries, also 
moved with the army to Nashville, and there remained until 
the advance toward Murfreesboro. 


The wounded Wisconsin troops in this battle, as officially published, are as 
follows: 

Finst Reginest, Canpany A—Sergts, Edwin Ferguson, Wo. Wilson, Jun.; 
Corp, Wm, W. Farrow, Privates Patrick Cardiff. Morrell Baily, Bernard Cook, 
Henry Sturtevant, Louis A. Latrne, Michael Schwartz, Austin W. Snell, Gorin 3- 
Porter, Peter Greely, George Budd. Compeny B—Sergts. Charles Lyou, Charles 
Miller, Privates Batten La Roche, Matthew Hansent, Isaac Kuight, Cony 
Privates Daniel Whalen, Robert Black, Henry Coleman, Clark Melee, 
Wilson, Conrad Slever, Frederick Wulers, Charies Sutton, John Scolield, George 
Bradshaw, Wm. R. Lawrence. Aug. Heinsbreter, Sergt. James Cransthaw, Oorps. 
Miles Trowbridge (mortally), Luther Grane. Company DJ—Orderly Sergt. S. M, 
Sweetzer, Privates Gabriel Cornish, Rudolph Weehselberg, Frans Wertz, Paul 
Mayer, John Mayer, Chas. Waldron, Heory Filkins; A, D, Clarke, Company E— 
Lt. R. 8. Hambrook, Sergts. 8. A. Lavgworthy, Perrie H, Dutival, Dewitt 0. 
Spencer, Corp. ©. C. MeVean, Privates D. 8B. Moore, Sampson Miller, John 
O'Brien, 1. Stokin, Charles Williams, Charles Seriauer, John McLain, Charles 
Chapple, James Harkinson (mortally), Louis De Deamer (arm ainputatod), Charles 
Foote, Henry Winsor, W. H, Staats, John Schoetield, James Irving. Jus, Briges. 
Company F—Li. VP. ¥. Wise, Sergt. Simon Lillis, Corp, Joli Dolin, Privates 
Shannon Sweasy (mortally), PF, AL Peabody, Ebenezer Moore, J. Laphat, b. W il- 
bur, Newton Webster, Hugh MeCuwry, Elias Hunter, John Lentest, N. J, Beeler, 
Edw. Warrendorf, James Fowler. Company G—Ist Le. KE. JJ. Watkins, Ferg. 
Louis Brummer, Corp. Edward Oliver, Privates Nathaniel N. Anderson, Hamilton 
A. Brown, James ©. Brintoall, Albert 1. Vook, Jolin Coray, Charles Clement (imor- 
tally), Lucius £. Knowles, Geo. W. Reed. Company J—Serxts. Ralph M. Daw ley, 
Edward McDonald. Corp. Walter Gleason. Privates Wm, Lake, Uharles Durkee, 
Joln Phelan, Henry Mutins, Seward Nelles, Frank Locke, M, Demaster, C, De 
Smidt, Ignace Flute. V. BR. Groame, Alhert F, Wangh, Edwin ©. Roupsville Com. 
pany I—Sergt. Herrick, A. Forbes, Corp, Win, Row, Privates Geo, W. Bowen, 
Sam'l EB. Root (mortally), Salathiel Nichols, Frank Potnam. € pmperny K—Captain 
T.H. Green. Serzt. G. KE. Wood, Corps. W. W. Lowe, &. H. Clarke, Privates c. 
W. Ackley, F. N. Baker, H, H. Drury, L. B, Everdell, W. M. Foster, U. Groat, 
B. K. Lougstreet, (. A. Smith, G. H. Smita, J. B. Wood, IH. Dreien. 


_ Amos Hiteheock, Walter Wood, Priv's 
aderlin, Thomas H. Morrison. — Com- 
Speed, Fred. Spencer, John Straw, 
Henry Mabro, Jos, Jacquet, And, 
Privates John McKillip, Charles V. 


Text Recent, Company d—Corps. 
Wm. H, Garrison, Joseph Tyler, Alfred Wer 
pany £-—Privates Joseph Thierett, Bdwin B. 
John Burgess, Hercules Juneau, Atira Chapin, 
Harmon. Company C—Corp. Jas. ©, Adams, 
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Donaldson. Theo, F. Snover, Simon R. Northain, Hiram A. Eldridge, Charles C, 
Bisley, Julius Zulhkee, Theo. Rubeck. Company D—Sergt. Gilbert Dowd, Privates 
Iliram (, Luther, James L, L. Cummings, John Best. Chas. Coleman, Lyman Bur- 
lison, Lewis Shelby. Company Z—l1et Lt. Geo, M. West, Corp. Silas R, Hem- 
street, Privates Jesse Crowfoot, Alex, Buker, Alden H. Wright, Chas. Lozwiskey, 
Wm. Sharp, John Harrington, Henry Clark, Willis Lackey, Chas. Stone, Patrick 
O’Brien, James Ryan, Martin Shoemaker, John Satterly, Thos. 8, Smith, Hamilton 
B, Dutcher, Jas. A, Paddock, Peter Anderson, Chas, F. Arnold, Albert Schmidt, 
Wm. Bodwell, F. C. Hazleton, John Waterman, Zeria Francis, Albert F, King, 
Ww. Voly, David B, Lumly. Company #—Sergt. Jas. Kilgore, Privates Benjamin 
Bass, Jolin Singer, Daniel Boyle, Jos. D, Costello, J. Manes, Timothy Lathain, D. B, 
Robinson, Wm, Pieree, Byron B. Taft. Company G—Sergt. Jos. GC. Hussey, Corps, 
G. Hunter, Archibald Carnahan, Privates L. L. Dimmick, Jas. T. Brown, Edward 
Burrows, Hiram Wulet, J, D, Hayden, Jacob Hummal, Chas. Franz, Rudolph §. 
Himmel, M. W, Blinn, ¥. Carlisle. Company H—Corps. Hulberg Prince, Geo. W. 
Angel, Privates Miles Sandford, Dwight Thompson, Geo, Ashley. Company K— 
Corp. Ira Houghtelling, Privates Chas, Hateh, Delos Hasch, Wm, Lathrop—97. 


Twenty-fizst Rgarment. Colonel Benjamin J. Sweet. Company A—Sergt. L, 
F, Davis, Corp. H. 8. Lee, Privates Sam. Hottaling, Jolin Defor, A. J, Pelton, M. 
Lesselyng, Joc. Grissey, O, Demsha, J. Bushaw, Compony B—Corp. M. C. Thomp- 
son, Privates Henry Hoffman, Jos. D. Carpenter, Nelson Rice, Francis Moon, 
Tsrael Welch. Company C—Wm. C, Hubbard, Jacob B. Choate, H. T. Farrow 
Christopher Coffey, Louis Antoine, Wim. Stormmer, Benjamin Kinsley, Fred. Luck, 
John Dick. Company D—Ist Sergt. Chas. L. Fay, Sergt, Hamlin B, Williams, 
Corp, Richard Webo, Privates John Buholz, Chas. W, Carr, Governeur Davis, 
Miles Haskins, Theo. W. Morse, Joel Prince, Robt, Logan, 8. W. Rexford. Com- 
pany #—Lt F. Ostenfeldt, Privates Christian Kruse, Peter Glasslotf, Benjamin 
Jackson, Benjamin Barnard, Joseph Bart, Heury Shelley, Luther 0, Schooner, 
Thos. Winters, Isaac Acker, Almanza Robinson, James Stone. (Company F—Pri- 
vates Solomon Bradford, John Cater, Kdgar Dick, Franklin Eyerett, John Gilchrist, 
Richard Palmer, James Yarnell. Coapeny G—1st Sergt. D, Manchester, Sergt.. J. 
©. Lite, Corp. B. F. Hall, Privates BE. Thompson, W. Chady, H. Warsdale, Francis 
Conrad. Company H— Private J. A. Campbell. Camyiany —Lt. Abner B, Smith, 
Private Louis W. Bell, Jerome Pendleton, Jos. M. Stiles, John Town, Barthold 
Schwander, Daniel J. Ryan, Fred. W. Zeim, Jacob Erb. Company K—Corps. 
Chas. W. Butler, Chas. Whitcomb, Privates J. Johnsou. Dauiel H. Davis, Peter 
8. Weaver, Thos. Atridge, George Joucs, Thomas H. Piersen—s0, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


BATTLE OF STONE RIVER. 


FLEST, TENTH, FIFTEENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, AND TWENTY-FOURTR 
INFANTRY, AND THE THIRD, FIFTH, AND EIGHTH BATTERIES — 
MOVEMENT FROM NASHVILLE,—THE FIRST AND TWENTY-FIRST DEFEAT 
WHEELER'S CAVALRY,-——THKE FIFTEENTH IN A PRELIMINARY ENGAGE- 
MENT,—- THE BATTLE,—THE DEFEAT,—THE VICTORY,—REGIMENTAL 
MOVEMENTS,——BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


At Bowling Green, after the battle of Chaplin Hills, General 
Buell was relieved of his command by Major General Rosecrans, 
and the name of the army was changed from ‘“ Army of the 
Ohio,” to “Army of the Cumberland.” The forces moved on to 
Nashville, and preparations were made to move upon the enemy 
at Murfreesboro. But General Bragg having been led by spies 
to believe that the Union army had gone into winter quarters, 
sent a large part of his cavalry, under Forrest, to annoy General 
Grant in West Tennessee, a large force also into Kentucky to 
break up the Federal railroad communications with the North, 
and a body of infantry to the Confederate army of Mississippi. 
General Rosecrans deemed this a good opportunity to strike 
the rebel army yet remaining at Murfreesboro— about 45,000 
effective men. The Union army was also 45,000, including a 
a wagon guard of 1,600. 

The Army of the Cumberland was at that time the fourteenth 
army corps, the right wing being in command of Major Gen- 
eral McCook, the centre, of Major General Thomas, and the 
left wing, of Major General Crittenden. After the battle of 
Murfreesboro, the right wing was named the twentieth corps, 
and the left the twenty-first, the centre retaining the name of the 
fourteenth. The right wing had three divisions, each of which 
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had three brigades. Brigadier General J. C. Davis had com- 
mand of the first division of that wing, and he reports that in 
the first brigade of his division, commanded by Colonel Post, 
was Pinney’s Fifth Wisconsin Battery; that in the second 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Carlin, was the Fifteenth 
Wisconsin Infantry; that in the third brigade, commanded by 
Colonel Woodruif, was the Eighth Wisconsin Battery. The 
third division of the same wing was commanded by Brigadier 
General Sheridan, and in his first brigade, commanded tirst by 
Colonel Sill, and then by Colonel Greusel, was the Twenty- 
fourth Wisconsin Regiment. 

The centre of the corps, under command of General Thomas, 
had two divisions. ‘he first division, under command of 
Major General Rousseau, had four brigades. In the first 
brigade, commanded by Colonel B. F. Scribner, was the Tenth 
Wisconsin; and in the third brigade—the twenty-eighth of 
of the whole corps—commanded by Colonel John C. Stark- 
weather, were the First and ‘Twenty-first Wisconsin. 

The left wing, commanded by General Crittenden, had three 
divisions, The third was in command of Brigadier Van Cleve, 
who being wounded the first day of the battle, was succeeded 
by Colonel Samuel Beatty. The division had three brigades, 
and in the second, commanded by Colonel 8. Tiffie, was the 
Third Wisconsin Battery. 

Wisconsin was represented in the centre and in each of the 
two wings of the army, but the chief part of her troops in this 
battle were in the centre and right wing, where there were 
the most fighting and suffering on the first day. 

On the evening of Christmas, December 25th, 1862, the 
decision was made to advance the next day. At dawn of the 
next morning the troops broke up carp, and poured along the 
highways with shouts of joy, the great mass little thinking how 
many of them or who were soon to fall in battle. McCook’s 
three divisions advanced on the Nolensville Pike, meeting the 
enemy’s artillery and cavalry, skirmishing all the way, and 
closing the day with a sharp fight. The Fifteenth Wisconsin 
was in this foree, and, in connection with the One Tundred 
and First Ohio, captured a gun, The loss of this corps during 
the day was seventy-five killed and wounded. On the Sab- 
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bath, the chief part of the troops remained in camp and at rest. 
On Monday morning, the 29th, they resumed the march, con- 
testing their advance, and bivouacked in order of battle at 
night. On the 30th, still advancing, McCook’s divisions lost 
one hundred and thirty-five killed and wounded. The Fift 
teenth Wisconsin, Colonel Heg, and the Fighth Wisconsin 
Battery, Captain Carpenter, performed honorable services in 
this engagement. 

It was General Rosecrans’ plan of the battle to have MeCook 
advance upon the enemy at our right, sufficiently to hold 
the whole rebel force in his front for three hours; to have 
Thomas engage in some skirmishing in front of our own and 
the rebel centre to prevent the withdrawal of any rebels from 
that part of the ficld; and to have Crittenden cross the Stone 
River and overwhelm the enemy’s right, where Breckinridge 
was in command, and then take Murfreesboro and pass to the 
enemy’s flank and rear. 

The plan was unsuccessful, because McCook failed to main- 
tain his position. The right wing was not deep enough, not suffi- 
ciently supported, and not enough on the alert for an attack. 
There were the same errors, on the right wing, in the hattle of 
Chancellorsville. At half past six in the morning of the 51st, 
the enemy attacked MeCook instead of waiting for him to 
attack them. Brigade after brigade gave way. Willich’s 
and Kirk's brigades were driven back and broken in pieces, 
which compelled Davis’ division to yield, in which was the 
Fifteenth Wisconsin. An hour after the beginning of the 
fight, McCook sent to Rosecrans for assistance, but the latter, 
not understanding the need, nor the altered position of MeCook’s 
forces, directed him to hold his ground. Soon a seeond mes- 
senger came for help, but it was too late to prevent a reverse. 
Rousseau was sent; Crittenden was recalled from the contem- 
plated attack on the enemy’s right; Van Cleve was sent to aid 
Rousseau, and Harker to aid Van Cleve; and all succeeded in 
checking the advancing enemy in a piece of cedar woods. 

But hard fighting, and. many of the sad casualties of war, 
occurred before all this was accomplished. When J ohnson’s 
two brigades, at the extreme right gave way, and lost their 
commanders, Willich and Kirk, the brunt of the enemy’s 
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attack fell immediately on Carlin’s and Woodruff’s brigades. 
The rebels bore down upon them in great numbers, both in 
front and at the right. But the loyal men stood their ground 
firmly, until Carlin found that his right flank was about to be 
turned, when he ordered his troops to retire. General Davis 
says it was, according to his observations, the “ best contested 
point of the day.” The Fifteenth Wisconsin bore a part in 
that honorable and arduous struggle. And when Carlin’s and 
Woodruff’s brigades retired, the Fifth Wisconsin Battery, 
Captain Pinney, opened a destructive fire upon the enemy’s 
advancing lines, and brought them to a check. But the 
infantry failed to give support, and it, too, was forced to 
retire. General Davis speaks of this battery in this con- 
nection as being “ gallant and distinguished.” Its commander, 
Captain Pinney was mortally wounded, and Captain Carpen- 
of the Eighth Battery, and Lieutenant Colonel McKee, of the 
Fifteenth Infantry, were enrolled with the dead. General 
Davis says of them, in connection with other killed, “The war 
will record no brighter names, and the country will mourn 
the loss of no more devoted patriots than these.” 

Nearer the centre, Sheridan sustained four successive attacks, 
each time repulsing the enemy, but losing the brave General 
Sill, of his right brigade, and Colonel Roberts, of his left. 
Finally, his ammunition gave out, and he retired through the 
cedar woods, where Rousseau had checked the surging rebel 
waves. Negley’s division, contiguous to Sheridan’s, was also 
hard pressed, and when ammunition was exhausted, also retired. 
All these sad reverses utterly dashed the original plan of the 
battie in pieces. A new Federal line must be formed, one not 
by convenience, but by necessity, which was done by Rose- 
crans, The close of the day, which was the close of the year, 
found our right and centre at about a right angle with the line 
in the morning, but at our left there had been but little fight- 
ing, and our position was maintained. Yet at evening the 
ground in our front was more open, giving a better oppor- 
tunity for the artillery to aid in the next struggle. We had 
lost many troops in killed and wounded, and in stragglers 
and prisoners; also twenty-eight pieces of artillery, the horses 
having been killed, and the men being unable to drag the guns 

40 
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from the field. But we were crowded nearer togetl2°, ans he 
enemy must fight us on the are of the outer circle. 

The first of the four attacks on Sheridan, named above, was 
made fifteen minutes after seven in the morning. He had 
been ready to receive them since four, As they advanced 
toward us, one battery opened upon their deep columns 
directly in front, and two obliquely in front. The effect on 
the rebels, says General Sheridan, “was terrible.” Still they 
advanced, and when within fitty yards, near the edge of the tim- 
ber, their columns being closed and several regiments deep), Sill’s 
infantry opened upon them, and their destruction was awful, 
Yet they withstood for a time, maneuvered, then broke and 
ran, When General Sill’s troops charged upon them, and drove 
them back to their intrenchments. But they rallied, and 
returned to the attack. All the troops at Sheridan’s right 
finally gave way, and to avoid a rebel fire in the rear, he fell 
back, having lost Colonel Schaefer, his third and last brigade 
commander, and many other officers and privates. Te refers, 
“with pride, to the splendid conduct, bravery, and efficiency ” 
of various regiments and their commanders, among them the 
Twenty-fourth Wisconsin. Colonel Larrabee was at the time 
in Murfreesboro, unwell, and Lieutenant Colonel Buttrick had 
resigned, December 24th, on account of ill health and another 
satisfactory reason. The command devolved upon Major 
Hibbard and Adjutant MeArthur, 

General Thomas, in the centre of our Jine, was obliged also 
to fall hack, in obedience to the misfortune of the right wing 
of the army, but rallying his troops he met the foe again, and, 
after great slaughter, drove him back, and secured the position 
of our centre on high and advantageous ground. Colonel 
Seribner gives much. "ened to the Tenth Wisconsin, Colonel 
Chapin, for their services in this part of the battle. With the 
Thirty-eighth Indiana, they checked the advance of the enemy 
for twenty minutes, “ And I am convinced,” says Colonel 
Scribner, “ that both regiments would have suffered exter- 
mination rather than have yielded their ground without 
orders.” 

The new year opened, and throughout the day our troops 
waited for the advance of the enemy, but in vain. On the 
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morning of the 2d they opened four heavy batteries on our 
centre, and made demonstrations of an attack farther to the 
right. But onr artillery silenced their batteries, and checked 
their movements to attack us. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon a double line of rebel skirmishers advanced from the 
woods across the fields, toward our left, followed by heavy 
columns of infantry in line of battle, with three batteries of 
artillery, Van Cleve’s division received the attack, gave way, 
and crossed the river to our main body on. the west side, fol- 
lowed closely by the rebels. General Crittenden disposed his 
artillery on a hill, and two brigades of General Negley came 
forward, The enemy were in heavy columns, furnishing an 
easy mark; our fire was excellent, and dreadtul slaughter was 
made, two thousand rebels being killed and wounded in forty 
minutes, At that point General Davis, quick to see a possible 
advantage, moved rapidly to attack the enerny’s left flank, and 
was followed by the remainder of MeCook’s division, Mean- 
while a portion of Negley’s and Palmer's divisions had pushed 
and pursued the fleeing enemy across the fields, capturing guns 
and colors. Darkness and rain came on, but a portion of our 
men, in the early evening, advanced and entrenched. On the 
3rd, they waited in the morning for ammunition trains, and in 
the afternoon cleared their front of sharp-shooters, and on 
Sunday, the 4th, learned that the enemy had fled from 
Murfreesboro. 

Tn the advance on Murfreesboro, the First and Twenty-first 
Wisconsin reached Jefferson, near Stone River, December 
30th. There, on that day, Wheeler's rebel cavalry of 8,500, 
with four howitzers, attacked our supply train of sixty-four 
loaded wagons, sent under the protection of convalescents, and 
asmall guard. The twenty-eighth brigade, General Stark- 
weather, though but 1,200 strong, promptly attacked Wheeler, 
fought him an hour, and resened the train. The First and 
Twenty-first, under command of Colonels Tobart and Bing- 
ham, respectively, behaved with coolness and bravery. The 
First lost four wounded, and thirteen missing; the Twenty- 
first, one killed, three wounded, aud thirty-seven missing. 
General Rousseau reported: “In this affair the whole brigade 
(twenty-eighth) behaved handsomely. The burden of the fight 
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fell upon the Twenty-first Wisconsin, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hobart commanding. This regiment, led by its efficient com- 
mander, behaved like veterans.” 

On the 31st the brigade moved to the battle-field, taking in one 
gun and a few hundred stragglers. January 2d, they advaneed 
in the morning to the support of batteries then in action, 
and received a heavy fire of shot and shell, until, by another 
change, they went to the extreme front, still under the fire of 
the enemy, and held that position throngh the 24, 5rd, and 4th, 
in a cold rain. General Thomas reports that Colonel Stark- 
weather’s brigade reinforeed him during the night of the 31st, 
“and bore their share in repelling the attempts of the enemy 
on the morning of the Ist.” 

The Wisconsin Tenth became engaged with the enemy 
early on December 31st, as previonsly stated, the rebels cetreat- 
ing. They made a further advance under a severe sixirmish 
fire, until they were attacked by a strong foree in front, but 
maintained their position until they received a flank fire, and 
were ordered to retire. On the morning of the Ist they advanced 
again, nearly to their former position, and there remained until 
the close of the battle, without another general engagement. 
Colonel Chapin reports, that he went into battle with eleven 
officers, and two bundred and fifty men; lost three killed, 
one officer and fifteen enlisted men wounded, and six 
missing. 

In the advance on December 26th, the brigade of the 15th 
Wisconsin gradually drove the rebels to a strong and nearly 
impregnable gorge in a mountain, which they had fortified by 
a force of dismounted cavalry and eight pieces of artillery. 
The order was given to Colonel Carlin to capture that battery. 
He commissioned Licutenant Colonel McKee, of the Fifteenth 
Regiment, to undertake the desperate task, Accordingly, 
Colonel McKee led the brigade line of skirmishers. They 
approached to the very mouths of the cannon, which opened 
upon them with shot and shell. But these intrepid men 
steadily advanced, followed by the brigade, who soon poured 
in a tremendons fire, which caused the rebels to yield, leaving 
one brass six-pounder behind, marked “Shiloh,” they having 
captured it in that battle, the Fourteenth Georgia using it 
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now. In this charge Colonel Heg was conspicuous in his 
attempt to reach this cannon, and took possession of it in the 
name of the Fifteenth Wisconsin. On the morning of the 
30th, the regiment was formed in line of battle, made a cautious 
advance, and Company E was sent out to skirmish, ander 
Captain Ingmundson, who encountered the enemy about 
twelve o’clock, At two the regiment was ordered to support 
the skirmishers, and in the engagement Captain Ingmundson 
was slain. Colonel Heg fell back slowly, and his men, taking 
refuge behind a fence, held the position until dark, and rested 
on their arms during the night, in the severe cold, without 
fire. 

On the morning of the 31st, at four o’clock, the regiment 
was in line of battle. They first supported a buttery, and 
then took a position in rear of the Thirty-eighth Illinois, when 
they were at length forced to retire, the rebels advancing 
upon the Fifteenth in solid columns. At this point, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel McKee and some others were killed, and several 
wounded. Colonel Heg then withdrew his men to avoid an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. Again he posted his troopa 
behind a fence, within four or five hundred yards of the Mur- 
freesboro pike, and poured some destructive volleys into the 
rebels, Still they were too many for him to withstand, and 
he crossed the turnpike, rallied his men, and remained there 
the rest of the day. The losses on the 50th and 31st Deceember 
were, killed, 15; wounded, 70; missing, 34; total, 119. 
The report of Brigadier General Carlin testifies to the great 
bravery, both of privates and officers, in these engagements. 
The Scandinavian blood was thoroughly tested, and found to 
be inferior to none in point of endurance and courage. 

On the morning of December 30th, the Twenty-fourth regi- 
ment left their camp in front, following in the rear of Bush’s 
Battery. Two companies were deployed for a flank move- 
ment, ordered by General Sill. To these, after an hour’s 
march, another company was added, the whole moving out 
farther from the main column. The regiment formed in line 
about two hundred paces in the rear of the Thirty-sixth Illinois, 
and on the right of Bush’s Battery. They remained in this 
position, on the edge of a wood, until ordered to advance. 
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Five companies were sent to support the battery, which was 
hotly engaged with the enemy’s artillery, while the balance of 
the regiment oeeupied an exposed position in the open field, 
where they had previously advanced, losing several men from 
the fire of the enemy. Finally, all the regiment were ordered 
to protect the battery, which the rebels were muking efforts 
to capture. Night having put an end to the engagement, 
pickets were posted, while some sought to prepare coffee. 
The night was intensely cold, and the men were nearly frozen. 
At early dawn they were, however, ready again for action. 
The firing soon commenced, their column coming close on 
the rear of the skirmishers. The meu were ordered to fire, 
but it was soon observed thut another column of the rebel 
forces was coming from the woods on the right flank. In this 
difficulty, the regimeut was ordered to break to the rear by 
companies, but all the officers not hearing the order, some 
contusion arose. Shortly the regiment wus again formed in 
line in the open field, to the right of the log house which was 
used for a hospital. It is worthy of remark, that no regiment 
could have more rapidly moved into line again after retiring, 
surrounded as they were by confused masses of fugitives, 
many of them veterans of some of the hardest fought battles 
of the war. Soon after the regiment was moved up to the 
woods, where it joined the Fighty-eighth Illinois, and was then 
under the immediate command of Colonel Greusel. Marching 
through the Cedar Swamp, where they were exposed to a 
terrific fire of artillery aud infantry, they soon reached the 
Murfreesboro Pike. Secking the shelter of a thicket, skir- 
tmhishers were deployed, and a watch kept for the enemy’s 
cavalry. Moving farther up to the right, they supported a 
gun of the First Ohio Battery, 

January Ist, the regiment returned, following the Highty- 
eighth Illinois, and marched down to the Cedar Swamp, a mile 
beyond Stone River, where they were ordered to erect tem- 
porary breast-works. They ocenpicd this position until the 
evening of the 2d, and then changed to the left of Bush’s 


battery, near the Thirty-sixth Illinois. From this position 
they went into camp near Stone River. The loss of the 


regiment, in killed, wounded, and missing, was 173 men. 
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Among these were Lieutenants George Bleyer, of Company 
A, and Christian Nix, of Company D. Lieutenant Bleyer’s 
death was the more lamentable as the wound from which 
he died was received from one of our own butteries while 
the regiment was lying in front of it. After this battle the 
regiment had but about 200 men left fit for duty. The 
following extract from the diary of Sanford J, Williams, 
Twenty-tourth Wisconsin, Company B, gives a vivid deserip- 
tion of some of the stern and terrible realities of the battle: 


My wound spouts blood fast, and I stop it by buckling my overenat strap tight 
above the knee, The shells strike all about me, tear up the earth, burst, and kill 
wounded as well as others, George Rockwell has his right leg nearly severed 
close to the groin, poor fellow ! and littla George Merrick has a ball through him, 
entering a little below the navel, and coming out through the Jett hip, Lemuel 
Cochrane and Richard Joyce are killed, und mauy others killed and wounded, whose 
names I can’t wet. | crawl some rods through a hail-stori of missiles coming over 
and through the enemy from our own guns ; the roar of cannon, end the haw] and 
growl of shells is terrible! Iam soon picked up, aod carried in and laid on the 
floor of an old log house, which is covered with wounded and dying. The door is 
swimming with slimy blood, and the shells ure tearing through the roof and body of 
the old house, driving the splinters in all directions, One shell strikes on the floor, 
and cuts four wounded men in two, 

Taurspay, January Ist, 1863.—Weather clear and warm. The battle sull rages, 
but too far off towards Stone River for any thing to reach us—some two miles 
away. The rour of theartillery makes the ground shake, and the moans of the 
wounded mix with other sounds. It is awful; and they die fast, The bodies 
are carried out, and the wounded brought in and put in their places. Hundreds 
lie outside and have no shelter, I wouder if they know at home how we are 
spending New Year's Day in our own gore? 

Fripay, January 2d.—Olearand warm. Nogurgical care yet, Nothing to eat. 
(They are within the rebel lines.) I suffer badly with my wound to-day, At noon a 
little four und water is mixed up and given us, partly cooked ; it tastes very good, 
George Rockwell died this evening, in great pain, He suid, ‘Tell Mr. and Mrs. 
Burchard (relatives of his} I have done my @uty—I did my best." Then he said 
last, ‘' I am growing cold, Sanford,'* and expired ina few moments. (Gvod-bye to 
you! as true a soldier as ever died for his country, All paroled thiseve. Can 
still hear the roar of battle in front. 

Sarunpay, January 3rd.—Windy and rainy all day, Nosurgeon yet; must lay 
and bear it, though it is terrible, Wounded are dying fast, Can still hear the 
roar of battle, near all day, but can't learn how it is going. The rebels say they 
are whipping us. The dead blood on the floor begins to smell bad! Horrid, 
indeed ! 

Suypay, January 4th,—Beautiful and warm ; the birds sing like June at home. 
No surgeons yet, T suffer a good deal to-day. At daylight the rebs are skedad- 
dling back over the field fast. Glory to the right in battle! They are whipped! 
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10 o'clock, a. m.—We see those glorious old Stars and Stripes again ; we are once 
more, thank God, under its fulis, and it looks more precious and dear than ever 
hefore. 

Mowpay, January Sth.—At 9 a, m., all loaded, and the train of wagons started 
Tor Nashville, 27 miles distant. Oh, horror of horrors! this beats all miseries yet 
endured—rathing us over the stone pike | 

Terspay, January 6th.—Fiue and warm. At 3p. m., Surgeon Duff, of Ohio, 
put me on the fable, and I went through the ordeal ; and oh, it was eqnal to death 
itself, E believe. But, thank God Lit is over, and off! IT am so very weak, but feel 
easier than when the shattered limb was on. 


The wounded in this battle complain that, while suffering 
day after day without help, there were several surgeons present, 
like themselves, prisoners, who did not raise a hand to dress a 
wound or soothe a dying soldier’s pain, Such conduct seems too 
disgracetul and inhuman to credit, but the fact is well attested 
that they were sometimes entirely indifferent to their duty, 
especially when the wounded did not happen to belong to 
their own command. But among our corps of surgeons, such 
conduct was the exception, and not the rule. 

On the 31st of December, the Third Wisconsin Battery was 
ordered, at daylight, to the extreme left of the Federal line, to 
guard a ford across Stone River. During the day, they assisted 
in repelling a charge made by the enemy’s cavalry upon a 
hospital, and some baggage wagons around it, The only loss 
of the battery, that day, was one man wounded. On New 
Year’s Day the battery, with a brigade of infantry, crossed the 
river, and fired a few rounds at the rebel skirmishers and 
cavalry, At nine in the morning, on the 2d, a rebel battery 
opened upon them with shot and shell. The men lay down 
on the ground, and the shot passed over them. One only of 
their number was wounded on that day. At two in the after- 
noon, General Rosecrans rode over to their position and 
ordered them to move farther forward, They no sooner 
obtained a position as ordered, than the rebel army advanced 
rapidly out of the woods, with their artillery following them, 
which quickly obtained position and opened fire upon thie 
battery—the only one there opposed to them. In obedience 
to orders, the Third Wisconsin held their fire until the Federal 
infantry had retired from their front, when they opened upon 
the advancing line of rebels. It was, however, too much for 
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them to check that line. The rebels rapidly moved forward, 
in spite of the gaps that were cut through their lines, and the 
battery was ordered to fall back across the river, which was 
accomplished at the lower ford, without much loss, The 
Federal line here being promptly reinforced by several bat- 
teries, the rebels were soon routed. That night was spent in 
darkness and rain, without fires and without food, causing 
great suffering to the men, while the dead and dying rebels 
lay all around them. Af noon on the 3rd, they were relieved 
by the Seventh Pennsylvania Battery, when they retired to the 
rear to feed their famished horses and themselves. They had 
been without food for nearly two days. They fired three hun- 
dred and fifty-eight rounds of ammunition in the battle. 

The location and services of the Fitth aud Eighth Batteries 
have been described in the general account of the battle. 
Colonel Post says of the Sth: 

Captain Pinuey's guns were splendidly handled, and great credit is due to 
Lieutenants Humphreys, Gardner, and Mr. Knight, and to the men of the company, 
for their promptness and skill. No shots were wasted over the heads of the 
enemy. 


Colonel Woodruff gives great credit to the Eighth Wisconsin 
Battery, and to First Sergeant German, who succeeded to the 
command after Captain Carpenter was killed. 

Many families and circles of friends in Wisconsin were cast 
into great grief by this battle. Many promising young men 
of this State laid down their lives in their country’s service 
at Stone River. George F. Rockwell, of Company B, 
Twenty-tourth Regiment (a resident of Milwaukee), so touch- 
ingly alluded to in Sanford J. Williams’ journal, was a very 
patriotic and brave young man, who fell at the early age of 22. 
He was intelligent and moral, and rose rapidly by promotion 
during the few months of his service, being orderly sergeant 
when killed. Corporal Frank A. Hale, of Company G, Twenty- 
fourth Regiment, went out from another family in Milwaukee, 
at the early age of eighteen and a half years. His youth, in- 
telligence, and manliness had won for him much respect. 
As the eldest son and child in his father’s house, his exemplary 
conduct and correct moral principles were worthy of admira- 
tion. Who has not notired that in a long line of kindred 
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there often peer out at intervals strong or marked characters 
of striking similarity and special coincidence of history. 
Young Hale was great-great-nephew of Nathan Hale, of 
revolntiouary memory. When Washington called for some 
discreet and experienced oflicer to enter disguisedly the 
British lines and procure intelligence of their strength and 
position, young Hale, only a little past 21 years, volunteered 
for the service. He went safely to the British camp, obtained 
the requisite intelligence, drew maps and made memoranda, 
but as he was returning to our forces, he was discovered by 
the enemy and taken before General Howe, who ordered him 
to be executed the next morning. He asked for a bible and a 
clergyman, but these were cruelly denied him. The letters he- 
penned that last night to his father‘ and sister were destroyed. 
When brought out to the gallows for execution, he met his 
fate without quailing, and died, saying, with his last breath, 
“J only regret that I have but one lite to lose for my country.” 
When the liteless body of Frank A. Hale was found on the 
battle-field, the last letter from his mother was found 
lying upon his breast. After receiving his mortal wound, he 
had evidently drawn it from his pocket to read a few lines from 
his beloved parents once more, and thoughtfully placed it where 
it might lead some one to identify his corpse and return it to 
his father’s louse. His plan was successful, and he and 
Lemuel Cochrane, another Milwaukee son who fell in this 
battle, were buried the same hour in Forest Tome. 

Licutenant Colonel McKee, of the Fifteenth Regiment, was 
of Irish descent, and spent his early lite in the lead mines of 
Wisconsin. Ie was well educated in St. Louis, and engaged 
in law practice with Judge Mills, of Grant County, Tle was 
once a member of the Wisconsin Legislature, but left his 
political party, because of his strong anti-slavery principles. 
He enlisted as a private, became captain of Company C, in the 
Second Regiment, behaved with courage and wisdom at the 
first battle of Bull Run, was gommissioned lieutenant colonel 
of the Fifteenth, and in the terrible struggle at Stone River, 
December 31st, 1862, was shot in the forehead, and instantly 
killed, THe proved himself possessed of both physical and 
moral bravery. His name will not die. 
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The exposure of the troops in this battle to the cold and 
storms, produced disease, from which some never recovered. 
Of that number was Sergeant E, R. Barber, of the Twenty- 
fourth, a resident of Wauwatosa. Tad he obtained a furlough, 
aud permission to return home, which his father carnestly 
sought, undoubtedly his life would have been spared. But, 
instead, he was kept in Nashville Hospital a long time, and 
when finally permitted to set out for home, he was too feeble 
to proceed farther than New Albany, where he died, May 6th, 
1863, lamented by many, Thousands lad a similar history. 
The no-furlough system cost many lives. Whether it saved 
any, by shortening the war, or making it less terrible, is 
doubtful. 


‘ The wounded in this battle, as civen in General Rosecrans’ report, is 43 ful- 
ows : 

First ReGiuent—Cemprny A—Corp. Andrew Bunteen, Compony B—Baptiste 
DeMara. Company D—Corp. Azea D. Bundy. Company E—Capt. D, ©, MeVean. 
Company F—L. W. Peterson. Coimprony Sergi. Waldo Tibbitts, Harvey Arnold. 
Compony K—Corp. F. H. Farr—s, 

TWENTY-FIRST REGIMENT.—Compuny A—Corp. P. A, Maloney, Gumpuny D—Benj, 
D, Torney (mortully). Company F—Chas. Gowtermont. — Company /—Lt. A. B, 
Smith—t. 

Tentu Ruomenr. Company A—Privale Thos, H. Morrison, Company B—Capt. 
J. W, Roby, Rufus Cowles. Company ('—Sergt. Martin D, Jenkins, Privates Nel- 
son Corrison, Bela S. Bishop. Company D—Private Geo. Dewey, Compwmy /—Priv. 
Reuben F. Crosby, Company G—Privs, Jasper Wochter, Geo, Lane, Nu, O'Flaherty 
(mortally). Company H—Serets. Augustus H, MeKimpson, dines Mazinnis. Com- 
pany A—Privates Washburn Blatehly, Wm. L. Holdridge, Andrew Show—16. 

Firrezstu ReciMext—as reported at Madison, and uot dying of wounds.— Com- 
pany A—Sergt. Ormond Peterson, Corp, Hans Ingebretson, Privates Gahn An- 
nunson, Martin Jorgeuson, Gabriel B. Sammue, Jonas Thompson, Halver Jorgenson, 
Lorenz Nelson, Company B—Privates Albert A, Nelson, Anfind Syverson, Syvert 
A, Anderson, Lewis Nelson. Company C—Corp, Saml. Johnson, Privates Lorenz 
Olson, Torbjon Hanson. O. C. Bergenson, Peter Jergenson, Jacob Jordabl, Knudt 
Hanson. Corapany Y—Lt. OyE. Tanberg. Serut. Iver A. Brandt, Prive, Halver Olson, 
John Warp. CGunpany B—2d Le, J. N. Brown, Sergt, G. Gunderson, Privs, Absjorn 
Sacariason. Ole Milesteen, Jacob L, Lee, Iver Anderson, Ole Lindlne, Anan Kjellsvig, 
William Bergerson, Company F—Capt. Chas, Gustaveson, It. Thor Simonson, 
Sergts. John Oberg, Nils J, Gilbert, Corps. Gilbert Paulson, Audrew Thompson, 
Privates Sven Bjorgenson, Ole 8. Olson, Ole Christenson, Thor, Thorkleson, Chas. 
0. Morbeck, Elling Ellingson, Albert Olson.  Compnny H—Capt, George Wilson, 
Corporal Thos, Thompson, Privates Nils J. Fide, Peter Peterson, Thos. A. Lanvig, 
Edlin P. Seine, Nils Emerson, Christian L. Bolstad. Company AK—Capt. Mons 
Grinager, Corp. Knnd Anunson, Privates ‘Anders Gulbranson, Iver Jacobson, Ole 
V. Wingard. T, K, Hundeley—s9. 

TWENTY-FOCRTH REGIMENT.—Compeny A—Privates Geo, H. Tucker, Frank D. 
Fowler. Company B—Sergts, Geo, Cole. Charles Swan, Corps. i. B. Furness, 
Albert Weber, Privates Chas, Elimaker, Geo. W, Merrick, David Newcomb, S. J. 
Williams. Company C—Oorp. C, GC, Mayer, Privates Frederick Zetter, Heinrich 
Geiger, Moritz Berngen. — Comyemy DP—Privates Patrick Ryan, Michael Hickey, 
Compony E—Privates John D. Barrett, Tames Harvey, William Queenan. Company 
F—Corp. Geo. Creighton, Privates John Dunn, Frank Kittridye, William Parkinson. 
Company G—Sergt. H. W. Carter, Privates Larry Weldon, Martin Smith, James 
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Foley. Company H—Privates Chas. Bisch, Morris Reilly, Daniel Murphy. Com- 
saa Biller: 3. F, Marshall. G. Gahriclson, Privates C, Ambecker, H. Ulrich, 
John Frenel, Aug. Hunn, UW. Baker, Company K—Privates Bo Baldwin, J. H. 
Bruder, T. G. Chapman, J. Gitter, D. Saulsbury, 8. EK. Smith, W. Small, A. Wrase, 


J. Powel—46. 
Dkrap Barrexy—According to Gen, Rosecrans’ report.—L. J. Uline, H, Sutley, 


iel Robbins, R. D. IHollinbeek—t. : a 
Oper bavi tae 0. ¥. Pinney, Sergt. Mlijah Booth, Privates David Wilty, 
Josiah G. Forbes, Michacl Ward, Martin Campbell. 

‘ Krenru Barrery—Privates Joseph H. Worby, Wm, A. Bowers, Peter Murkley, 


Thos, Gannt. 


Nore.—In the engagement with Wheeler's Cavalry on the Jefferson Pike, Dec. 
30th, 1862, which has been noticed ou page 627, the Twenty-first Wisconsin, 
alone, double quicking by the left dank along the train, drove the enemy away. 
They then formed @ line, sustained a charge of the cavalry, and held the enemy 
completely at bay about thirty minutes. Then other regiments marched up and 
formed line, but coo late to do any effective work, as the enemy fied as soon as one 
artillery shot was fired into them from Stoue’s Kentucky Battery, which had been 
hauled up and placed in position by men of the Twenty-first. 


. 


VICKSBURG: 


Sry N C—New Oanrrace; If T—Hano Times; GG—Gaann Gore; P G—Porr Grason ; 
BB R—Bio Back River ; R—Raysoxp; J—Jacssox; BR B—Biace Rrver Bees; WH 
Watnrvr Hitts; H B—Haines’ Bi. amet ¥ R—Yazoo luver; ¥ O—Yazoo Oy; BS R—Big Sow 
Frowen River; "O L—Crrress Lake 


CHAPTER XV. 


VICKSBURG: THE BATTLES, THE ASSAULTS, THE 
SIEGEH, 

EIGHTH, ELEVENTH, WELETU, FOURTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, 
FIGHTEENTH, TWENTIETH, TWENTY-THIRD, TWENTY-PLETH, 
TWENTY-SEVENTH, TWENTY-NINTH, AND THIRTY-THIRD IN- 
FANTRY;: FIRST, SIXTH, AND TWELFTH BATTERIES, AND SE- 
COND CAVALRY.—OPPORTUNITY LOST,—ATTACK ON HATNES’ BLUFF,— 
ARKANSAS POST,—WILLIAMS’ CANAL,—MILLIKEN'S BEND AND LAKE 
PROVIDENCE,—YAZOO PASS,—STEELF'S BAYOU.W—PASSING THE BAT- 
TERIES,—BATTLES OF ANDERSON'S HILL AND PORT HUDSON,—FEINT ON 
HAINES’ BLUFP.—BATTLES OF RAYMOND AND JACKSON,—OF CHAMPION 
HILES,—OF BLACK RIVER BRIDGE,—INVESTMENT AND ASSAULTS,— 
SIEGE OF VICKSBURG,—SURRENDER,—SECOND BATTLE OF JACKSON,— 
FALL OF PORT HUDSON,—BATTLE AT HELENA. 


Soon after General Curtis reached Helena, in the summer of 
1862, he sent a reconnoitering party down the Mississippi to in- 
quire into the situation at Vicksburg. They proceeded to within 
sight of the city, and then went up the Yazoo river to the first 
highlands, Snyder’s and Haines’ Bluffs. There they found the 
enemy in small force, fortifying and mounting guns. The 
Federals captured and destroyed the guns and several tons of 
ammunition, They proceeded beyond until they found the 
river obstructed by a raft, and then returned to Helena, The 
rebels at that time had seareely begun to fortify Vicksburg, 
and General Curtis then repeatedly informed General Wash- 
burn that he had applied to General Halleck for permission to 
eapture the place, but lad been refused, It is evident that 
General Curtis could have taken Vicksburg in August or Sep- 
tember, 1862, and held it; which would have greatly shortened 
the war and saved untold millions of money and thousands of 
lives. His reconnoitering party captured Haines’ Bluff, and 
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could have held it, and thus Vicksburg would have been 
effectually flanked. The rebels expected that we would take 
it, When they found that we did not, they fortified Haines’ 
Blut, Vicksburg, and Port Hudson, and rendered them almost 
impregnable. So far as now appears, the blame of our neglect 
must rest upon General ITalleck, then in command at the West. 

When the Confederates had fortified Vicksburg, it was found 
that it must be taken; and General IIalleck himsclf, uwaking 
to its importance, in December, 1862, ordered General Grant 
to send an expedition against it. 


SHERMAN’S ATTACK GN HAINES’ BLUFF. 


General Sherman was selected to command the expedition. 
He rapidly and carefully prepared, sailed down the Mississippi 
and up the Yazoo, landed, and attacked Haines’ Bluth. The 
ground on which he fought was very unfavorable, being 
chiefly made up of bayous and bluffs, and on account of the 
surrender of Hully Springs, the rebels had largely reinforced 
Vicksburg and the Blath He was compelled to acknowledge 
himself defeated, and returned, having lost one hundred and 
ninety-one killed, nine hundred and eighty-two wounded, and 
fifty-six missing. 


CAPTURE OF ARKANSAS POST. 


After the defeat at Haines’ Bluff, Generals Sherman and 
MeClernand determined to proceed against Arkansas Post, 
the former having originated the project. They sailed 
up the White River, and crossed through a canal to the 
Arkansas, and thence proceeded to Fort Hindman, at the old 
Post of Arkansas, which was once the capital of the State. 
The attack was made by land and water, January 11th, 1863, 
and lasted from noon until four o’clock, when the fort was sur- 
rendered and destroyed. Our loss was six hundred; the rebel 
loss one hundred and fifty. The Twenty-third Wisconsin In- 
fantry and First Battery were engaged in this battle. When 
moving forward to their position, the Twenty-third was assailed 
by an unexpected enfilading fire from the enemy's rifle-pits, 
which rendered it necessary to change front, That was effected 
without disorder, and Companies B, G, and Kadvanced as skir- 
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mishers, captured several block-houses occupied by the rebels, 
and drove them into their works, while the remaining companies 
attacked the rifle-pits, drove the enemy to the fort, and kept 
silent a number of pieces of artillery. The action of the regi- 
ment in this battle was made the subject of congratulatory 
orders from their division and brigale commanders. The 
regiment lost six killed and thirty-one wounded. 

The right section (two guus) of the First Wisconsin Battery, 
under Lieutenant Webster, took position 1,000 yards below 
the fort; the remainder of the battery, under Captain Foster, 
being on the other side of the river. The cannonading of the 
right section lasted two hours, and was very effective. General 
P. J. Osterhaus, who was present, gives them the very highest 
praise, and says: “ The reduction of the lower casemate, and 
the silencing of three or four formidable guns, are their exclusive 
merit.” Lieutenant Webster gives special credit to the gun- 
ners, Gabriel Armstrong and Tra Butterfield. 

The list of the wounded is as follows ; 

TWENTY-(HikD RxGimen?.—Compony A—Privs. B, P, Benson, Peter Marxen, 
Edward Snyder. Company 8—Corps, A. J. Palmer, W. Jarvis, Privs. Peter King, 
Isaue Murray, Jesse Mills, Asa McConnell, Wm. Johnson, Benj, Kanouse, Alvin 
DeWitt, Jolin Thompson. Company C—Private Louis Hetrick. Company D—Sergt. 
B, A. Taft. Company E—Sergt, Wm. Bird, Corp. Roche, Privs. Ed. Blackman, 
Wm, Lain. Company C—Sergt. E. E, Easton, Corp. Cooper, Priv, P. Olson, 
Conpony H—Lt. D. C. Holdridge, Corp. T, Yule. Company K—Sergt. Hilliard, 


Privs. O. A, J. Damon, Andrew Baker, Fred. Beaver, N. B. Aldrich, Charles 
Bender, Alex. Murray—31, 


WILLIAMS’ CANAL, MILLIKEN’S BEND, AND LAKE PROVIDENCE. 


General Grant wished in some way to get into the rear of 
Vicksburg, in order to capture it. The government had an 
increased confidenve in him, and sent him many troops. If he 
could transport his army below Vicksburg, he could effect a 
landing on the east side of the river, establish a base of opera- 
tions, and put the city and fortress under siege, He first 
tried Williams’ Canal, a cut-off, six miles below Vicksburg, 
and one mile across, from point to point on the river. If 
that could be made large enough for transports, he could re- 
move his army below Vicksburg without exposure to the 
enemy's guns. It wastried. General Grant arrived February 
2d, and superintended the work. Much hard labor was ex- 
pended upon it, and many soldiers lost their health there. 
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The ground was low, and it was necessary to make an embank- 
ment for the canal, with the earth excavated from it. The 
river was rising, and March 8th, the water suddenly broke 
through, sweeping away the embankment, and flooding the 
camps, to the great discomfort and danger of the soldiers. It 
was then impossible to perfect the canal for its purpose, and 
the project was abandoned, to the chagrin of the Federals and 
the exultation of the rebels, 

The next scheme to be tried was that of passing through a 
series of bayous (on the west side of the river and beyond the 
canal), extending from Milliken’s Bend, some distance above 
Vicksburg, to New Carthage, considerably below it. Dredg- 
boats were put in operation to clear a passage, asmall steamer 
and a few barges had proceeded a part of the way through, 
when, about the middle of April, the water began to fall, and 
this plan also failed. 

While the men were at work on Williams’ Canal, another 
route received some attention from General Grant, Lake 
Providence is situated seventy-five miles north from Vicks- 
burg, at the extreme northern part of Louisiana, and only one 
mile west of the Mississippi. It is six miles long, and at its 
western extremity is connected with Bayou Baxter, which 
extends to Bayou Macon, a channel that connects with the 
Tensas River, which leads into the Washita River, and 
that into the Mississippi. By cutting a canal one mile 
in length from the Mississippi to Lake Providence, a 
long and tortuous passage was possible to the Mississippi, 
near Port Hudson, but it was impracticable for the 
reduction of Vicksburg. Nevertheless, troops were put 
to the work of digging that canal also, but the project was 
soon abandoned. Thus, three attempts were made, on the 
west side of the river, to secure a passage below Vicksburg, 
without subjecting the army to the fire of the many powerful 
guns of that fortress. It remained to make two attempts on 


the chst side. 
YAZOO PASS AND STEELE’S BAYOU. 


The Yazoo Pass is a channel running east from the Missis- 
sippi, eight miles below Helena, into Moon Lake, and thence, 
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by a crooked course, into the Coldwater River, which empties 
into the Tallahatehie, and that into the Yazoo River, whose 
waters pour into the Mississippi just above Vicksburg. General 
Grant hoped to make that a practicable passage for light gun- 
boats, which, coéperating with the land forces, should first 
destroy some rebel boats on those rivers, and then make an 
effectual assault on Haines’ Bluff, and thus flank Vicksburg. 
But the route was tortuous and long, and the rebels blockaded 
the rivers. Generals Quimby, McPherson, and Ross had com- 
mand of the Federal forces, and proceeded to the vicinity of 
Fort Pemberton, where the Tallahatchie and Yalabusha rivers 
unite to form the Yazoo. The protection of the fort by the 
rivers on two sides, and the overflow of water on the third 
side of the triangle in which the fortress was situated, rendered 
a land attack nearly impossible. After an ineffectual attempt 
made by the gunboats to silence the guns of the fort, anda 
partial land attack, our army withdrew, 

Still another route remained to be attempted, and Commo- 
dore Porter was conspicuous in the effort. Passing up the 
Yazoo, seven miles from its mouth, he steamed his gunboats 
on the west side into Cypress Bayou, and thence into Steele’s 
Bayou, and, thirty miles beyond, passed into the Little Black 
Fork—a short canal—and from that into Deer Creek, Pro- 
ceeding north eighteen miles in that stream, he turned east- 
ward into Rolling Fork, and from that into the Sunflower 
River, which, after a southward course of forty-one miles, 
empties into the Yazoo a few miles above Haines’ Blu®, 
and sixty miles from its mouth. General Grant accompanied 
the fleet a part of the distance, passing through many obstacles 
of trees and thickets, incident to a wild country, and then 
turned back to send a pioneer force for assistance. But 
the rebels learned of our enterprise, and began to make large 
preparations to meet us at the mouth of the Sunflower. The 
expedition proceeded to within a few hundred yards of the 
Yazoo, and there, learning of the imposing obstructions to be 
met in the advance, abandoned the route, 

General Grant then determined to occupy New Carthage, 
below Vicksburg, on the west side of the Mississippi. He sent 
troops across from Milliken’s Bend, who found that New 
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Carthage had been made an island by the breaking away of 
the levee of Bayou Vidal. They passed around twelve miles 
farther, where a crossing was practicable, making the route 
from Milliken’s Bend thirty-five miles. The army could 
march over this ditticult road, but transports and gunboats 
were needed to cross the Mississippi, and thus enable troops 
to reach the rear of Vicksburg, 


PASSING THE VICKSBURG BATTERIES. 


On the 16th of April, Commodore Porter prepared eight gnn- 
boats—all iron-clads but one—and three transports laden with 
army supplies, to run by the Vicksburg batteries. Hay and 
cotton were abundantly used for protection, and between ten 
and eleven o’clock at night they came in sight of the city, the 
gunboats to pass in single file, and the transports on the 
opposite side from the fortress.’ Suddenly the batteries were 
all ablaze with firing, and the fleet responded upon the 
city with twenty-five guns, loaded with grape and shrapnel. 
The Henry Clay, a transport, was lost; the Forest Queen was 
disabled but saved; otherwise all was well. The batteries 
were passed in an hour and a quarter. 

The attempt was so successtul that, on the night of April 
22d, six more transports, and twelve barges, laden with 
forage, were run past the batteries. One transport was sunk, 
others damaged only, and half the forage was landed sately. 
The army was now moved farther down the river to Hard 
Times, opposite Grand Gulf. The attempt was made to silence 
the guns of the Grand Gulf Fortress by the gunboats, with the 
design of then storming it by a land force. It was found too 
difficult, and the army was marched still farther down, to a 
point opposite Bruinsburg, where the fleet joined them, after 
passing the Grand Gulf batteries. 


BATTLES OF ANDERSON’S HILL AND PORT GIBSON. 


On the 30th of April, the thirteenth corps, under McCler- 
nand, (in which were the Eleventh, Twenty-third, and 
Twenty-ninth Wisconsin Regiments, and the Sixth and 
Twelfth Batteries,) crossed the Mississippi, followed by 
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the seventeenth, under McPherson, (in which were the 
Fourteenth, Seventeenth, and Eightcenth Wisconsin Infantry). 
All landed safely at Bruinsburg, the enemy making no resist- 
ance, MeClernand immediately moved toward Port Gibson, 
in the interior. Advancing eight miles, he met the rebels 
about one o’clock at night, when an artillery duel occurred for 
two hours, ceasing ouly as the moon disappeared, and then the 
rebels took the opportunity to retire. This was the battle ot 
Anderson’s ITill, and in it the Eleventh Wisconsin and the 
First Battery took part. 

The next morning, May Ist, we met the enemy, under Gen- 
eral Bowen, strongly posted at the angle made by two roads 
leading to Port Gibson, and four miles from that town. Much 
depended on the issues of the battle, and it was fought with 
great determination. On the right we were successful all day; 
but ou the left Osterhaus was sbafled until Logan came up, 
when the rebels were driven with the bayonet, and then sub- 
jected to the fire of our artillery. Their loss at our left alone was 
one hundred and fifty killed, three hundred wounded, and six 
hundred prisoners. The next day the enemy were pursued 
toward Vicksburg, across the Big Black River. 

The Eleventh Wisconsin took an important part in this en- 
gagement, remaining in front until the victory was gained. 
The brigade commander, Colonel Stone, complimented the 
regiment and Lieutenant Colonel Wood, who had command 
that day; also Colonel Harris, who was on the ground, but too 
unwell to take active part, and Captain Whittlescy, who was 
his assistant adjutant general, and Lieutenant R. E. Jackson. 

The Twenty-third Wisconsin marched most of the previons 
night; reached the field at eight o’clock in the morning; under 
orders, joined the reserve; in the afternoon supported a battery 
for an hour; then advanced, skirmishing through the cane 
brakes, and capturing twenty prisoners. 

The Twenty-uinth Wisconsin contributed largely to the 
success of the day. They were sent, at one time, to check a 
flank movement of the enemy, and were obliged to fight 
severely, or suffer defeat. “They were assailed,” says Colonel 
Gill, “ by a heavy fire from the enemy on the top of a ridge, 
across the ravine, and also from woods on the right. They 
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were forced to halt in this position. * * * Here they kept 
up an incessant fire for over an hour, subject to a heavy fire 
from the enemy on the opposite ridge, who seemed intent on 
driving them from their position, and securing the battery, 
which fired over their heads, in the rear.” General McGinnis, 
their brigade commander, made special menfion of them 
for their gallantry in this their first battle, and declared 
that they fought like veterans. They lost eleven killed on the 
field, ten why died of wounds, and fifty wounded, but not 
mortally. 

The First Wisconsin Battery took position on Thompson’s 
Hill, and held it during the day. In the afternoon they dis- 
mounted four rebel guns that were annoying General Oster- 
haus, and eut to pieces the celebrated Virginia Battery. A 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Commercial said, that by one 
shell they killed six horses and two men of the enemy, and 
dismounted one of their picees; that not one horse out of 
twelve survived to haul the ammunition wagons away; and 
that theirs was the most effective artillery fire he had ever 
witnessed. 

The Sixth Battery, on the night of April 50th, took position 
at a cross road to prevent a flank movement of the enemy, and 
proceeded the next day to the battle-field, but took no part, 
until in the pursuit, when they engaged ina skirmish, The 
Twelfth Wisconsin Battery was also attached to these forces, 
but not engaged in this battle. 


The following lists embrace the names of those wounded only, who did not die 
of their wounds. 

ELevente REGIMENT, Company A—Privates Benjamin Fowler, Olvadiah Rice. 
Company C—Private H.C, Leland. Company D--Privates Cyrus Butler, Phillip 
Acton. Conpeny B—Privates Thomas Smith, Samuel ©. Kirkpatrick, Company i 
Privates Michael Farley, Thos. W, Hunt, Andrew Ripple.  Chaijiany 77—Privates 
Stephen R. Rice. Thomas Edwards, Horace Sheldon, Company J— Privates M. H. 
Day, Samuel H. Parker. 


Twenty-inte Recieent. Company A—Privates Franz Medel, Johu 0. Ken- 
lin.  Cornpany B—Privates Norman Humphrey, John Lioyd, Jobo L. i ruutbeus, 
Almon Chapin, John Moore, P. Frank, Company C—Capt, HL E. Connit, ad Lt. 
L. F, Willard, Private J. Beir, Compirny D—Privates ¥, 5. Skeele, B. Ludtke, 
Albert Cebelle. Company H—2d Lt. Geo, W. Hale, Sergts. Cc, A. Dibble, P. 
Hodge, Corp. J. M. Davis, Privates Henry Jock, ©, H, Eggleston, Anton Arntz, 
§. Carlisle, $. 8. Darwood, J. B. Ireland, Peter Mullen, A. Marquhart, N. Powers, 
P, Ready, George W. Wicks, David Williams, J. G. Duoning, E. af, Emory, J. 
Connor. Company F—Corp. Jackson Jones, Private Joseph Blatz, Company G— 
Privates Barnhard M. Meunch, Jacob Steinmity, P. O'Bries, V. Sturm, Robert 
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Rowley, Fred, Wammershy. Company H—Ist Sergt. A. D. Gibbs, Sergt. G. W. 
McMullen, Corp. A. A. Wicks, Private Charles Bundy. Company J—Private Jas. 
Swanton, Company A—let Sergt, H. K. Bushnell, Privates N. F. Gillman, D. 0. 
Bennett, M. J. Carlestou—50. 


SHERMAN’S FEINT ON HAINES’ BLUFF. 


General Grant, intending to land at Bruinsburg, directed 
General Sherman to feign an attack on Haines’ Bluff, north 
of Vicksburg, the design being to divert the enemy’s attention, 
and prevent rebel reinforcements in his front. The order was 
giveu on the 28th of April, and every preparation was made to 
carry it out, Going up the Yazvo, aud reaching the Chicka- 
suw, the naval force opened on the bluffs, Sherman, on the 
same day toward evening, disembarking one division, as if he 
intended to assault. The enemy were completely deceived, fully 
anticipating that their works would be stormed, Troops and 
artillery were seen moving back und forth, and active prepara- 
tious going on to meet us. The feint secured all that was desired, 
and proved an entire success. Similar demonstrations were 
made the next day on both sides of the Yazoo Liver, deceiv- 
ing the rebel forces as to the real designs of onr army. The 
Eighth Wisconsin belonged to the fifteenth (Sherman’s) corps, 
and took part in this expedition. Immediately after, Sherman 
followed Grant by the way of Milliken’s Bend, and joined him 
ou the east side of the Mississippi, below Vicksburg. 


BATTLES OF RAYMOND AND JACKSON. 


General Grant now wished to destroy the rebel positions in 
the rear of Vicksburg, and then turn upon that city. He 
skillfully kept his plans from the enemy, and thus prevented 
their concentration of forces against him. MePherson marched 
rapidly to attack the rebels at Raymond, on the 12th of May. 
The battle was severe, and was chiefly fought by Logan’s first 
and second brigades. After two and a half hours, the vietory. 
was on the Union side, but was gained at the cost of sixty-nine 
killed, three hundred and forty-one wounded, and thirty-two 
inissing. The Sixth Wisconsin Battery was in the reserve 
during this battle. 


Immediately after the victory at Raymond, McPherson 
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marched toward Jackson, there to meet Sherman and attack 
that place, according to a previous plan. They met three miles 
from the city, on the morning of the l4th, with supporting 
troops well posted in their vicinity, for reinforcements if 
necessary. The battle commenced in a rain storm, but the 
weather soon cleared. Johnston was in command of the rebels. 
As our troops approached, he came out with a large force and 
attacked McPherson, who occupied our lett, meeting Sherman 
on our right with only a small foree of infantry and artillery. 
Two divisions of McPherson’s corps successfully engaged the 
main force of the enemy, Their batteries on our right were 
silenced in a short time by Sherman’s guns, wud uw charge of 
Mower’s brigade drove the men to their rifle pits. The enemy 
being aware that Sherman had discovered their weakness, 
soon sought safety in flight, going northward, toward Canton. 
They were badly beaten, and our men pursued them until 
night. 

The Eighth and Eighteenth Wisconsin Infantry, aud the 
Sixth and Twelfth Wisconsin Batteries, were engaged in this 
battle. The Bighth and Eighteenth joined in a charge on the 
enemy’s works, the former passing through a ravine half filled 
with water. The Bighth was one of the first to enter the city, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Jefferson was appointed provost 
marshal, The EHighteenth lost twenty-two in killed and 
wounded, six of whom died. 

When General McPherson ordered the bayonet charge which 
routed the enemy, Captain Dillon, of the Sixth Battery, was 
ordered to take a new position farther to the frout. Seeing no 
chance to open again without firing over our men, he put the 
battery on the double quick, and advanced with the line, and 
by the time the rebels were again in retreat, the battery was in 
position and sending after them rapid discharges of canister 
shot. The general remarked, that it was the first artillery 
charge he ever saw. They had two men wounded. Among the 
artillery captured was one breech-loading piece, of Southern 
manufacture, know among the rebels as “Jeff Thompson’s 
General Picker,” It was presented to this battery by General 
MePherson, and they afterward retained it in service. The 
Twelfth Battery was under fire, but not ordered to reply, 
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Sherman was left at Jackson to destroy the arsenals, public 
works, bridges, and an extensive cotton factory, that had a long 
time made clothing for the Confederate army. But he soon 
followed Grant and MePherson toward Vieksburg, expecting 
that Pemberton would come ont of that city and meet them in 
battle. 


The names of the wounded were : 

E1GHTEENTA REGIMENT. Corapony B—Sergt. H. Farmer, Corp. J. R. Knapp, 
Privates Geo. §. Foneks, M. 1. Bussey, Geo. W. Davis, Frederick Ties, William 
U. Dusen, Geo. W. Webb, Isaac W. Young, Company G—Privates Peter Teuison, 
Michael Farley.  Compeny H—Privates suse Matoxen, Wm. Hill, Daniel Leitch, 
Fred. Kidder. Company K—Private Wm. Krisman—l6, 


RATTLE OF CHAMPION HILLS. 


Pemberton came, hoping to effect a junction with John- 
ston, but he was too late. He took a strong position at 
Champion Hills, along a uarrow ridge, the left resting near a 
sharp turn in the road. The top of the hill was covered with 
a thick growth of timber. From this protected place the fire 
of the enemy commanded the road, and swept the open field, 
over which the Union forces were compelled to pass. While 
other portions of our army were advancing by other roads to 
the south, it seemed evident that the fighting would be chiefly 
done along the field and road overlooked by the ridge, and 
would be sustained, in a great measure by Hovey’s division 
of MeClernand’s corps. MeClernand was advancing with four 
divisions, hut was several miles to the left of Tovey. Couriers 
were sent to hurry him up. The battle commenced between 
nine and ten o’elock in the morning. The enemy being aware 
that the other portion of our army was hastening forward to 
take part in the battle, decided to make an attack before their 
arrival, Massing their troops, they made a furious assault on 
the centre of Tovey’s line, He maintained his position with 
great firmness, until overpowered with a large teres, when he 
was compelled to fall back, which he did slowly and in perfect 
order, looking for reinforcements every moment. Tle was 
soon aided by two brigades of Crocker’s division. But Logan’s 
division of McPherson’s corps had attacked Stevenson, on the 
enemy’s left, driving him back, and threatening to pass to the 
rear and capture Pemberton’s entire force. The enemy had 
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obtained some advantage by their attack on our centre and 
left, but Logan’s successes on our right more than counter- 
balanced it. Loring was ordered by Pemberton to attack with 
Bowen, but refusing, he went to the aid of Stevenson. They 
fought with great determination, but were forced to give way 
under the terrible fire of our artillery, Stevenson's force 
broke in confusion—nearly all their artillery horses being killed. 
The rebel general tried to encourage them, assuring them that 
he had sent for Loring. But it had no effect. Tt would have 
been too late even had Loring appeared. The battle was 
decided, and the enemy were flying, panic-stricken, from the 
field. Loring, by a cirenitous route beyond Jackson, joined 
Johnston at Canton. Pemberton’s army was evidently de- 
moralized. General Tilghman, who figured at Fort Henry, 
wag killed in the retreat. General McClernand did not arrive 
on the ground in time for the battle. The enemy were pur- 
sued to the Big Black. 

The Wisconsin troops that were connected with the forces 
engaged in this battle were: the Eleventh, Fourteenth, Seven- 
teenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-third, and Twenty-ninth Infantry, 
and the First, Sixth, and Twelfth Batteries. The Eleventh 
was held in reserve until four in the afternoon, and then was 
ordered to join in pursuit of the foe, The Fourteenth took no 
active part, but contributed to aid in the contest by protecting an 
exposed flank. The Seventeenth reached Raymond on the 
morning of the 16th, and there heard the distant cannonading 
at the battle of Champion Hills. They at once pushed forward, 
and arrived in the vicinity of the battle-field soon after noon, 
when they were detached from their brigade and ordered to 
support a battery. When the rebels fled they engaged in the 
pursuit. The march was kept up until near midnight, when 
they bivouacked, and slept on their arms. 

The Eighteenth Regiment advanced from J ackson, and took 
part in the battle, sustaining a loss of one killed and five 
wounded. They joined in the pursuit to Black River, and 
aided in rebuilding the bridge. 

Early in the morning the Twenty-third took the advance of 
the division, Companies A, D, and II being thrown forward 
as the advance guard, They soon met the rebel pickets, and 
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deployed as skirmishers. Advancing rapidly, the rebels were 
quickly driven back to their main line, when the advance was 
recalled, and the regiment ordered to support the Seventeenth 
Ohio battery. After a few shots, the enemy retired from their 
frout, and Companies B and E were deployed as skirmishers, 
covering the further advance of our troops. The rebels were 
pressed steadily back a mile anda half. They then changed 
position, and.a corresponding ehange in the line of attack was 
made, The Twenty-third, which still retained the advance, 
soon discovered the enemy in full force, Eight companies of 
the regiment now supported a battery, which opened upon the 
rebels a heavy fire, and drove them back, The enemy was 
now in a strong position, defended by twelve pieces of artillery. 
The skirmishers were recalled, and the entire division moved 
forward with the design of cutting off the rebels in front from 
their main body. The Twenty-third charged at the double 
quick across an open field, and gained a road which ran 
parallel to the rebel position. Here they were sheltered from 
the fire only by a slight rise of ground. The enemy made a 
desperate attempt to drive them from this position, but were 
unable to do it, and their leader, General Tilghman, being 
killed, they retreated precipitately, being cut off from their 
main body. They left several picces of artillery, and some 
two thousand prisoners in our hands, together with a large 
number of small arms and considerable ammunition. For 
their gallantry in this battle, the Twenty-third Regiment was 
eomplimented by their commanding general. Thirteen rebel 
regiments were cut off and forced from the field by this 
division, consisting of less than half that number of men. 
They lay on their arms that night, and next morning pushed 
for Black River Bridge. 

The Twenty-ninth, in another corps, advanced across an open 
field, four hundred yards, to the foot of a thickly timbered hill, 
where the rebels were posted, At twelve o’clock, General 
McGinnis ordered a charge up the hill. As the Twenty-ninth 
advanced, the enemy opened upon them with infantry and 
artillery; but they kept steadily on until within easy range, 
when the whole brigade fired upon the Confederates, with great 
effect. Soon they began to waver, when Colonel Gill ordered 
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a bayonet charge, and three hundred rebels, with their battery 
and one stand of colors, were captured. Colonel Gill reported 
that he went into action with four hundred and ninety-one 
officers and men, and that he lost nineteen killed, ninety-five 
wounded, and one missing. He says that Captain O. C. Bissell, 
of Company I, when wounded aud lying on the ground, ex- 
posed to the enemy’s fire, refused assistance, but kept cheering 
on his men. Among the wounded were Major Hancock, 
Captains Bissell, Mott, Ilolmes, and De la Matyr, Lieutenant 
Ray, and Commissary Sergeant Wilson. Their brigade re- 
mained on the field the next two days, burying the dead and 
collecting arms, aud on the 19th, moved to Black River. 

The First Battery was early in position, but owing to the 
nature of the ground, took no active part in the battle. The 
Sixth Battery rendered important service, and had two men 
wounded. The Tweltth occupied position uear our centre, 
and on the lett of the artillery line, throughout the battle. 


The names of the wounded were : 


Eigereesta Reoment.—Adjutant Edw, Coleman. Company B—Lieut. R. C, 
Laird, Company C—Priv. Bent Markison, Company D—Priv, Nathan Hale, 
Company E—Priv. dw. Richardsou—s, 


Tweyry-tTutay Recinenr.—Company A—Ang. Herle. Company D—H. R. Bird. 
Company E—Esau Barnes. Company K—Andrew J. Kyle—4. 


Twernty-SinTa Rreiment.—Major B, Hancock, Commissary Sergeant Wilson. 
Company A—2d Lt, O. L. Ray, Privates Wm. Blaskey, James W,. Boyd, T. Eller 
Drangerson, J. Uaberman, N. ©, Wisemau, W. L. Datton, J, Fridall, Moses F. 
Kiroball, Simon Miller, Frederick Schott. Company B—Capt. T. R. Mott, Corp, 
Julius Keyes. Company C—Privs. Henry Ely, J. Navin, J. Powers, Jobn Garvin, 
Wu. Fretz, Julius Kruschke, J. Norton. Company D—Privs, D. W. Stapler, Wm. 
Brink, J. Doughty, €. Miller, Wm. Raston, 8. Babb, Barney Reif, 5, Matson, 
Company E—Priv. John Kyau, Company F—Capt. C. A. Holmes, Senet, Wm. B. 
Whipple, Privs. Edward Hart, Peter Lang, Henry Banmygartmer, Geo, Lolhoffer, 
John Fitch, F. Fritz, Geo, Schaefer, Company G—Privs. Hugh Berkley, C. W. Gard- 
ner, R. M. Windsor, Jolin Smith, Jacob Ritterbusch, F. Duppler, F, Roedel, Joseph 
Roeder, James W. Barrett, W. H. Bacon, J. Segebrecht. Company H—Vorp. 0, 
Huett, Priv. N. Lackey. Company /—Capt. 0. C, Bissell], Ord. Sergt. J.P, Gould, 
Privs. J. W. Taylor, O. F. Benedict, A. Merrill, J. Loomis, J, Rassmussen, H.C. 
Brewster, D. Rhive, J. Crawford, IF. Leonard. Company K—Capt. W. A. De la 
Matyr, Privs. BE. B, Hyde, W. H. Brown, H. C. Campbell, 0, Frances, ©. Gorman, 
E. Hutehins, Henry Ihde, H. 8. Jones, ©. M. Kendall, C. Radlot, F. Stam, E. 
Tyler, G, D. Luce—9. 


BATTLE OF BIG BLACK RIVER. 


Although Pemberton was defeated and seattered at Cham- 
pion Hills, he was determined to rally bis forces and risk an- 
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other engagement before going into Vicksburg. He therefore 
waited our approach at the Big Black River. On the morning 
of the 17th, our men were refreshed, and ready to follow the 
retreating foe. They soon found that they were in large force 
on both sides of the river. Their pickets were driven in, and 
the brigade, oceupying the extreme right of the line, pushed 
forward in the direction of the river, the Eleventh Wisconsin 
and Twenty-third lowa regiments in the front. The bank of 
the river on the opposite side was very steep, and covered with 
the enemy’s guns, while in the low bottom land, on the side 
where our men were advancing, they had made a number of 
strong defences. They had also the advantage of a bayou and 
swamp in front of their position, along which they had erected 
rifle-pits and arranged guns. As our forces came on, Com- 
pany A of the Eleventh Wisconsin, Captain Hough, were sent 
out as skirmishers. They advaneed into the open field, on the 
opposite side of which were the rebel breastworks, extending 
along the bayou, as already described, and upon the edge of the 
marshy piece of ground in front. The enemy held the railroad 
bridge, and had also provided means of crossing above it, by using 
for the purpose an old boat which lay in the stream, The 
skirmishers, advancing about one hundred and fifty yards, 
opened fire. The line of battle was formed near a fence. The 
men were ordered to lie down, which they hardly had time to 
do before a volley of bullets passed harmlessly over the heads 
of those near the fence. Several of Company A of the 
Eleventh, who were skirmishing, were wounded, Captain 
Hough mortally. The Union forces were determined that the 
success gained at Champion Tills should not be lost by a failure 
at the Big Black. The enemy fought with determined resist- 
ance, and with a courage that manifested a strong desire to 
retrieve their previous defeat. But their effort was in vain. 
The Eleventh Wisconsin led the charge which carried their 
works, and captured several hundred prisoners. Finding that 
our forces had obtained possession of their defences, those on 
the west bank of the river burned the railroad bridge and 
destroyed all means of crossing, thus leaving those on the 
east side cut off from retreat. Seventeen guns fell into our 
hands. It was a complete defeat to the enemy, a panic seizing 
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the whole of Pemberton’s army. Terrified and in confusion, 
they poured into Vicksburg in the middle of the night, arousing 
the inhabitants, and giving the most alarming accounts of our 
advancing forces, ' 

The Fourteenth Regiment came up from Raymond only in 
time to assist in rebuilding the bridge over the river, which 
the rebels in their retreat had destroyed. They were employed 
all night upon this duty. The Seventeenth Regiment made 
the march of nine miles to Black River Bridge in two hours, 
and aided in the construction of a floating bridge. The 
Eighteenth also aided in rebuilding the destroyed bridge. The 
Twenty-third pushed forward to Black River early on 
the morning of the 17th, and at once formed in line of battle. 
The brigade advanced steadily, and captured the Sixtieth Ten- 
nessee, With its colors. The regiment, after the battle, by order 
of the commanding general, destroyed a large number of small 
arms left on the field by the enemy. The First Battery ad- 
vanced at daybreak to Black River Bridge, and engaged in 


_the artillery duel, which lasted two hours. A shot from the 


enemy carly blew up the ammunition chest of one section, 
which wounded General Osterhaus and Captain Foster, and 
mortally wounded Charles Withee, of the battery. 


INVESTMENT AND ASSAULTS. 


Vicksburg was next invested, Sherman being on the right, 
McPherson in the centre, and MeClernand at the left. Tn the 
rebel lines opposite Sherman was Major General M. L. 
Smith; in the centre, Major General Forney; and opposite 
McClernand, Brigadier General Stevenson. General Bowen 
held the rebel reserve. When Porter heard our firing 
near Vicksburg, he made ready to coéperate, In three hours, 
May 18th, Haines’ Bluff was captured, the rebels having begun 
to evacuate the day previous. This opened the way for sup- 
plies to our army. 

Grant determined on an assault before the enemy should re- 
ceive assistance, or recover from their demoralized state. At 
two o’clock on the afternoon of May. 19th, Sherman moved to 
the attack. The way was difficult—chasms and gulfs were to 
be crossed which were filled with fallen and standing timber. 
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The attempt was unsuccessful, and at night the troops were 


withdrawn. 

Another assault was ordered to be made along the whole 
line, at ten o’clock on the morning of May 22d. Porter bom- 
barded the city the whole night previous, and engaged the 
river batteries the next morning. Promptly at the time the 
advance was made, and the head of each column reached the 
exterior slope of the works in their front, and planted their 
flags. But the contest was unequal; only a few Federals 
could act at once; the enemy could mass upon our forces, and 
had a great advantage in firing. The second assault, like the 
first, was unsuccesstul. McClernand claimed to have taken 
two forts, and wanted reinforcements; Grant doubted, and 
reluctantly sent them, but the result was so disastrous that 
Major General Ord relieved MecClernand. 


THE SIEGE AND SURRENDER, 


The investment of the city was next made complete. Forts, 
batteries, and rifle-pits were erected, aud covered ways were 
made for our men to pass from rear to front of our works, unex- 
posed to sharp-shooters. Mines were secretly constructed for 
blowing up the rebel works. Grant learned from a courier, 
sent by Pemberton to communicate with Johnston, that the 
rebel army in the city had rations for only thirty days, one meal 
a day, and that their ammunition was nearly gone. 

At three o’clock on the afternoon of June 25th, the match 
was applied to the first mine, and throughout our lines there 
was intent watching and readiness for an assault. The ex- 
plosion came. Timbers, earth, gun-carriages, stockades, in 
immense quantity, were thrown one hundred feet into the air; 
two columns of stormers pushed forward; brigades moved to 
their support; our artillery opened all along our lines; Porter’s 
fleet joined in the thundering and awful cannonade; McPherson 
entered the crater made by the explosion, and posted batteries. 
But the rebels resisted with great energy and power. Other 
mines were hastened towards completion, July Ist, another 
mine was sprung, which demolished a portion of the enemy’s 
works, buried nine of their men who were countermining, 
and killed and wounded others. Thus the work was to go on. 
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The bombardment of the city had been daily kept up. The 
inhabitants were suffering in the extreme, and many of them 
lived in caves. Their dwellings were shattered and torn in 
pieces. Cannon balls and shells were plowing through their 
streets. All food was nearly gone. Even mule meat brought 
fabulous prices. The city’s filth was all stored in the midst 
of the inhabitants. Neither citizens nor soldiers could endure 
much longer. 

On Friday morning, July 3rd,a flag of truce appeared on the 
enemy’s breastworks. Pemberton wanted commissioners to 
arrange terms for capitulation. Grant said * Dneondiional sur- 
render.” The two generals met under an oak tree. “ Uneon- 
ditional surrender,” Grant repeated. Pemberton said, * Never, 
so long as [ havea man left me! I will fightrather.” Then, 
sir, you can continue the defence,” said Grant. But July 4th 
—a grand day, more grand for the victories of Gettysburg and 
Vicksburg —Pemberton’s army stacked their arms, and 
marched out of their works, and Grant’s army marched in, 
We had captured 37,000 prisoners, including nineteen general 
officers, and 4,000 officers of a lower grade. The rebels had 
lost in the siege and the five previons battles, 10,000 men, 301 
pieces of artillery, and 35,000 small arms, besides an immense 
amount of public property. The Mississippi, closed for more 
than two years, was again opened, The steamer Imperial, 
from St. Louis, reached the New Orleans wharf on the 16th of 
July. 


SERVICES OF WISCONSIN TROOPS. 


The Eighth Regiment took position before Vicksburg, at 
the extreme right of the investing forces, near Walout Hills. 
They engaged in the assault on the 22d. General Mower’s 
brigade attempted to pass through a ravine, but the fallen 
men and other obstacles made the passage difficult, and the 
Kighth turned to the right, and under the brow of a hill 
reached the outer slope of the works, having lost two killed 
and seventeen wounded, two mortally, At dark they with- 
drew, by order of General Sherman, to their former position. 
For gallantry displayed in this action the regiment was highly 
complimented by their commanding general. 
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The Eleventh Regiment took position in the trenches on the 
19th, in the central part of our forces, in General Carvr’s 
division, between Osterhaus’ and Smith’s divisions. In the 
charge on the 22d, they had two parallel gullies between them 
and the enemy’s works, Through one they passed, and up the 
slope beyond. There the ground was open, and the rebel 
guns swept the whole space with fearful destruction. They 
were ordered to lie down and seek protection under the crest 
before them. Their loss was heavy, and thongh at night the 
main body retreated, some of the wounded could not be 
brought off until the 25th, They were constantly employed 
in the duties of the siege until July 2d, when they marched 
towards Warrenton, to intercept a rebel raid. On their ap- 
proach the raiders fled to the other side of the Black River, 
and the regiment returned to the trenches. 

The Twelfth Regiment, in Herron’s division, oceupied the 
trenches on the left. They lost one man killed and five 
wounded, during the siege. 

The Fourteenth Regiment reached a point within range of 
the rebel guns, at ten o’clock at night on the 18th, and en- 
camped. The following day they reached a point within 
eighty rods of the rebel works in the rear of the city. In 
gaining this position they were exposed for a time to the 
enemy’s fire, and lost one killed and six wounded. Brisk 
skirmishing between the sharp-shooters on cach side ensued for 
the next two days, almost without intermission. On the first 
day one man was wounded, but on the second day the regiment 
suffered no loss, having protected themselves by rifle-pits. On 
the 22d they joined in the charge upon the works half a mile 
to their right. It proved especially disastrous to this regiment, 
losing as they did one hundred and seven men in killed, 
wounded, aud missing, out of two hundred and fifty-six who 
advanced to the assault. Three detachments of the regiment 
charged over a hill towards a rebel fort, while not a man of 
any other regiment went over, After dark they were ordered 
back to their former position, They were in the front line 
until the surrender, and cn constant duty, occasionally losing 
aman by the sharp-shooters. When, after the surrender, the 
brigade marched into the city, the Fourteenth was assigned to 
the right as the position of honor. General Ransom, in his 
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order giving them the advance, took occasion to say, “ Every 
officer and man in the Fourteenth is a hero.” 

The Seventeenth reached the rear of Vicksburg, within half 
a mile of the fortifications, on the 18th, and bivouacked in a 
ravine. The following day they deployed into line and com- 
menced making an approach to the city, covered by the timber 
and ravines. Company K was sent forward as skirmishers, 
and performed that duty until the 22d. Their gallant services 
received special mention from the commanding geueral. In 
the charge of the 19th, the regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel 
McMahon, moved forward over fallen timber and broken 
ground, to within seventy-five yards of the enemy’s works, and 
held that position under a heavy fire for two hours, when, 
being unsupported on the left, they were ordered to retire. 
This movement was accomplished in good order, the regiment 
taking cover in a ravine, but losing forty-five in killed and 
wounded. During the night, ritle-pits were dug in their front. 
By the 22d they had constructed regular approaches within two 
hundred yards of the rebel works, In the grand assault of 
that day they were held in reserve, and covered the retreat 
when the balance of the brigade was ordered to retire. They 
lost in this second assault twenty-three in killed and wounded. 
From this date until the surrender, the regiment was con- 
stantly in the trenches. 

The Eighteenth Regiment took position in the investing 
line on the 20th. On the 22d, they were deployed as sharp- 
shooters, to cover the charge of that day. Having been sent 
towards Yazoo City on the 26th, to take observations of Gen- 
eral Johnston’s movements, the regiment took no further part 
in the siege until the 4th of June, at which date they took 
position in the trenches, and remained there until the surren- 
der. 

The Twentieth Regiment reached Vicksburg about the 
10th of June, and took position in the left division of the line. 
June 3rd, Captain Gillett with twelve men of Companies B 
and D, advanced carefully to within four rods of the rebel 
rifle-pits, and killed one and captured thirteen of the enemy. 
For this service General Herron appointed Captain Gillett in- 
spector general of his command. 


ao 
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The Twenty-third Regiment marched on the 18th to within 
three miles of Vicksburg. On the 19th they moved to within 
a few hundred yards of the rebel fortifications, and that night 
lay on their arms. On the 20th, the whole regiment went 
forward as skirmishers, and engaged the rebels all day, cover- 
ing thus the works of the division while they secured an 
established position in the trenches. The regiment lost two 
killed and fourteen wounded on this day, among the latter, 
Lieutenant A. J, McFarlane, of Company K, and Lieutenant 
John A. Bull, of Company E. Several of the wounded 
soon died. In the assault on the 22d, the Twenty-third 
pushed forward to the base of one of the fort? under a 
terrible fire. Companies D and A, being thrown out as 
skirmishers to protect the right, performed their duty 
well. Companies Band E dragged a piece of artillery to within 
forty feet of the fort. The remainder of the regiment poured 
their fire into the fort until nearly dark. The fatigue, exposure 
and loss suffered in battle had reduced the regiment to one 
hundred and fifty men fit for duty. The flag of truce sent by 
Pemberton to Grant on the 3rd of July, was received by Captain 
Joseph Greene, of Company D, who was brigade officer of the 
day, and was conducted by him to General Grant’s head- 
quarters. 

The Twenty-fifth regiment moved down the valley of the 
Yazoo, thirty miles, and encamped, on the Tth of June, at 
Haines’ Bluff. Four days later they were ordered to Snyder’s 
Bluff, four miles distant, on the bank of the Yazoo, where 
they were in the rear of the investing line of Vicksburg. 
June 25th they moved in pursuit of guerrillas up the Mississippi. 

The Twenty-seventh regiment, with the T'wenty-fifth, was in 
the second brigade, commanded by Colonel Montgomery, of 
the Twenty-fifth, and in the third division, General Kimball, 
sixteenth army corps. On the march down the Yazoo, Japtain 
Stannard, Company B, was mortally wounded by the discharge 
of a gun, which he was passing to a sick man in an ambulance. 
He died June 7th, greatly lamented. The regiment was 
stationed at Snyder's Bluff until after the capitulation, 

The Twenty-ninth Regiment marched on the 21st to the ad- 
vanced lines of our intrenchments in rear of the city, and on 
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the following day participated in the assault. During the re- 
mainder of the siege they were employed in the advanced 
works, Their loss was six men killed and wounded. They 
engaged in the infantry firing that followed the explosion of 
the mine, June 25th. 

The Thirty-third Regiment took position on the 25th of 
May, on the south side of Vicksburg, close to the enemy’s 
works, and from that date until the surrender, took an active 
part in the siege. They were so near the rebel lines that they 
were constantly exposed to fire, one of their number having 
been killed while asleep in his tent by a bullet from a rebel 
sharp-shooter. 

On the night of the 4th of June, Lieutenant Colonel Lovell 
led Companies C and K, commanded respectively by Captain 
Gurly and Lieutenant Shea, to an attack on the enemy’s rifle 
pits. The charge was made with such impetuosity, that the 
rebels broke and fled into their main works, without injuring 
the little band of pursuers. 

On the night of the 13th, Company D, numbering fifty men, 
under Captain Warner, was ordered to advance on the right 
of the brigade front, and take the enemy’s rifle pits immedi- 
ately under a strong fort. They were supported by Company 
F, under Lieutenant Stark, and two Illinois companies as 
flankers. The enemy kept up a furious fire upon the storming 
party, but it passed over their heads, as they were on much 
lower ground. Captain Warner and Company D, creeping on 
their hands and knees half way up the hill, charged and took 
the hill with the rifle pits, driving the rebels precipitately 
from the position. The pioneers failing to come forward and 
intrench, they were compelled, at daylight, to abandon the 
ground, as they were exposed to an enfilading fire at short 
range, from three forts. The rebels at once re-occupied the 
position. Colonel Moore obtained permission to retake the 
position at an early hour the following evening. At dark 
Captains Warner and Carter, with eighty men of the regiment, 
went forward, an Illinois regiment covering their flanks, and 
vicketing the ground as they advanced. Before the impetuous 
charge of these two companies the rebels broke and fled, with- 
out injuringa map. The hill and pits were again taken. The 
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eneniy attempted afterward, in vain, to regain them. On the 
night of the 21st, six companies were ordered to advance the 
line in the centre of the brigade front, and establish a rifle pit 
within eighty-five yards of a large fort. Companies C, H, E, 
B, K, and G, in this work, drove in the rebel pickets, seized 
the position, and repulsed all efforts of the enemy to recover 
it. The works of the enerny were so near that their guns could 
not be sufficiently depressed to bear upon it. In four hours 
of severe labor they dug rifle pits, and were strongly and quite 
seenrely established. The next night the ground was lost by 
another regiment, which allowed itself to be surprised and 
driven away, with a loss of seventeen killed and wounded. 

On the night of the 24th, the enemy were again dislodged 
by five companies of the Thirty-third, Companies C and H 
being under the immediate command of Major Virgin, supported 
by Companies A, D, and F, under their respective captains, 
and the whole being under the command and moving accord- 
ing to the plan of Lieutenant Colonel Lovell. Company D led 
the charge with such celerity that the rebels were surprised, 
and driven precipitately to their fort, losing fifteen muskets, 
four men killed, and seventeen wounded. The attacking party 
lost two men wounded—one mortally—hboth of Company H. 
The whole was accomplished iu fifteen minutes! For their 
gallantry upon this occasion the regiment received the com- 
mendation of their division commander. 

The Second Wisconsin Cavalry oecupied a position at 
Snyder’s Bluff, during the latter part of the siege. They were 
also employed, much of the time, in scouting. The First 
Battery was in position before the rebel works in the rear of 
Vicksburg, on the 19th of May. During the siege it bore a 
prominent part close to the enemy’s lines, and by its accurate 
fire did terrible execution. The Sixth Battery took position 
in the trenches, May 19th, and was constantly engaged in 
active duty until the surrender. The Twelfth Battery took 
position before the fortifications, on the 21st of May, and was 
there employed in the duties of the siege until the surrender. 


The names of the wounded are in the following list : 


Licata ReomENt. Company A—Privates G. BE. Leenard, Thomas T. Carroll. 
Company C—Private Daniel Wyman. Company D—Private Jonathan E, Hawley. 
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Company E—Sergt. Morrison Sayles, Privates Jolin W. Smith, Patrick Welsh. 
Company F—Corp. Geo, Robbins, Private George Sterling. Company G— Private 
Arthur Covley, Company H—Sergt. Sherman Ellsworth, Private Joseph Lewis. 
Company J—Privates Paul Olson, A. Pruett, Robbing Bassett—15, ; 


Kurventa ReGinent, Company d—Sergt. Loren Walker, Privates J. lillier, 
J. Shatier, N.S. Hazeltines, M. Quinlin, M. Douahue, Peter Bradshaw.  Conpauny 
B—Sergts. H. J. Lunneverg, Darwin Glidden, Corps. Daniel Cook, Wor. Taylor, 
H. J. Norton, Privates C, M. Eaton, J. Damon, J. M, Sandford, J. N. Glidden, E. 
R. Nichols, P. O'Brien, C, F. Smith. Company C—Sergt, Jolin Brink, Privates H. 
Brink, Nelson Hyer, Seott Case, Fred. Bowman, Tabor Sherman, A. M, Thayer. 
Company D—Privs, J. Riseubuck, J. M. Jaquish, Company B—Seret. T. W. Risk, 
Corps. O. J, Bracken, N. O'Conner, Private &. Uheeney, Company £—Privates G. 
W. Brown, Geo, G. Mory, Martin Redding, William Devine. William Stackhouse. 
Company G@—Corporals Edward Borwell, George W. Farwell, L. H. Parks, 
Privates George Kolb, James Nury, Eloazer Moore, David Wingar, EL H. Wood- 
cock, George If. Baker. Company H—Licut, Charles Allen, Sergeant J. E. Lyon, 
Privates F. Bower, W. G. Hughbanks, J. H. Kerr, W. Gnoedig, J, F. Mason, J. 
B. Cowen. Compony J—Corp. Hollis Stedman, Vrivates J. A. Make, I. Harrivg- 
ton, Scott Harrington, L. Shadduck. Company A—Sergts. B. F, Lisk, Kd. Jones, 
Corps. C. C. Nelson, J. W. Hughs, Privates Marcus Cramer, H. Holverson, Hl. B. 
Harrington, W. Kruger, Fred. Gotschaw, Geo, Harmou—éo. 


Fovnrgentu Recinunr. Sergt. Maj. John M. Reed. Company A—Lt. Charles 
T. William, Sergt. Geo. C. Denniston, Corp, G. Van Hinukian, Privates Orlando 
J. Ribble, Adam Slidell, Gideon F. Jones. Company L—Corp., John FP. Beach, 
Privates Michael Haley, Albert A, Jeffers, Dennie Bossie, Thomas J. Peay.  Com- 
pany C—Corps. G. T. Crafts, Benj. F. Hovy, Privates Daniel Howe, Uharles M. 
Johnson, Jolin MeMahou, Senj, Smith. Company 0-—Privates W. Dolan, Samuel 
Tl. Moody, Patrick O. Day. Company E—2d Licut. Daniel Ramsdetl, Privates J. 
Smith, John Barnard, Patrick Hogan, Christian Hanigan, Thomas Lovelace, Heury 
Mikey, Jas. Murphy, Chas. NeAllister, Martin ©. fyler — Company F—Lt. Rew ben 
Wheeler, Sergt. Jolin P, Ryan, Privates Charles Blathe, Johu Ralley, Thos, Steele, 
John Sullivan, Thomas Tariff, William J. Wright, Henry Peday, John Hawley. 
Company G—Private Joel T. Brewster. Company H—Privates Edward Galligan, 
Adin Gibson, Henry Herte. Comjmny —Privates Charles F. Bono, Jas. Currens, 
Charles Stahl. Company H—Privates Martin Alftman, Ewd. R, Abdbot, Edmund 
Pettit—oo, 


Srventernti Reeiuent. Company B—2d Lt. Martin Schulte, Corp. H. Hoyt, 
Privates Jolin Fink, Jolin Fogarty, John Hoy, Edmund Hanneburg, Ernest Marks, 
Company C—Privates Josep Gattrey, Thos. Mullaly, F. Murray, 8, Cole, J. Rysa, 
John Dougherty. Company H—Ist Lt. Tames McDermot, Privates F, Luscombe, 
Timothy Toowey, Patrick McHugh, William H. Patten, D. McCausland, William 
HL. Starkey, Francis Clarke. Cwapany F—Sergt. Thos, MeNary, Privates Patrick 
Sullivan, John Molony. Company G—Corps. Moses L. Rousseau, Joho B. Nellis, 
Matthew Pitts, Joseph Valquint, Privates Lewis Rouse, Antuine La Conte, Mugene 
Regnier, Joseph Verleyden. Company —Licut. Darius E. Palmer, Sergt. Thos. 
Hennan, Privates Andrew Byron, James Markee, Nicholas Stein, Frank MeKenva, 
Michacl Jarrett. Company J—Capt. J. G. Nordmau, Lt. 0, V. Austin, Privates 
Mareus Weeks, Allen Slater, Nicholas Miller, M. Britton. Company K—Privates 
Thomas L. Ward, Ernest Marks, Alvin Sigworth, Jol Kitson, Andrew Logan. 


E:antzenta Reeruent, Company D—Privste A. W. Calkins, Company G— 
Private Charles Montgomery. Company /—Privates Henry Cassel, Win. Smith. 
Company J—Ist Sergt. 8. C. Alban, Corp. Wm. Jones, Private A, J. Shepardson, 


Twenty-TarRp Recent. Company A—Corp. J. B. Howe, Privates John Budd, 
Samuel Paynter, James A. Wells. Company B—Capt. J. E. Duncan, Sergt. John 
Boss, Corp. J, W. Dunlop, Privates Isaac Bennett, Lafayette Case, W, H. Roberts. 
Company C—Capt. O. H. Sorenson, Priv. H. Mattoy. Company D—Privates H. H. 
Holcombe, James Sanderson. C»mpuny E—Licut. John A, Bull, Private Churles 
Netherwood. Company F—Privates J, M. Babcock, Isaiah Fry. Company Gu 
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Privates Peter Hayes, John G. Jones, Francis W. Wright. Company if—Privates 
W. Db. Edgebert, Seth 3}, Tannehill, Vincent Webber, H. J. Youmans. Company 
J—ist Lieut, Johu Starks, Privates J. B. Innskeep, Josiah Nye, Michael McNulty, 
Caspar Wolff, Moses Flesh. Company K—Private Levi Schell. 


Twenty-ninve ReEGineNnt. Company A—Private J. C. Kenlin. Company J— 
Privates J, Stevens, H. Welsh. 


Tuery-rHinD ReoinEnr. Company A—Privates C. Randall, Lemucl A. Elam. 
Company B—Privates Samuel Armstrong, Peter Fillmore. Company 2—Private 
George H. Farman. Compony Z—Private Alonzo Miltimore, Company #—Corp. 
Matthew Croll. Compeny —Private William Dunbar, Company X—Private N. 
Peterson. 


SECOND BATTLE OF JACKSON. 


Closely related to the fall of Vicksburg, was the second 
battle at Jackson, the capital of Mississippi. Joseph E. John- 
ston was in command there. Taking portions of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth corps, Sherman moved upon that city, and en- 
camped before it July 10th. Waiting for ammunition, he 
intrenched and fortified. On the 11th, 12th, and 13th there 
was considerable fighting. Johnston made a sortie on our 
works on the 13th, and was defeated, On the 16th, he began 
to evacuate, and on the 18th, Sherman entered the city and 
found that he had gone. In this expedition the Twelfth, 
Twenty-third, Twenty-ninth, and Thirty-third Wisconsin In- 
fantry, and the Second Cavalry and First Battery were engaged. 
Colonel Bryant, of the Twelfth, commanded the third brigade 
of his division. June 12th, General Lanman ordered the first 
brigade to charge on the enemy’s works, and was terribly 
repulsed. A portion of the Twelfth protected the flank of the 
assaulting column, The Twenty-third were for several days 
under the fire of the enemy; the Twenty-ninth had several 
engagements; the Thirty-third was in the brigade that 
charged the enemy’s works, but being at the right to prevent 
a flank movement, adroitly escaped unhurt. 


THE SURRENDER OF PORT HUDSON. 


The fall of Port Hudson, invested by General Banks, May 
21st, was a necessary consequence of the surrender of Vicks- 
burg. The siege and assaults of the former have been related 
in the preceding chapter on the Fourth Cavalry. July 7th, 
General Frank Gardner, the rebel commander of Port Hud- 
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son, sent a letter to General Banks inquiring if Vicksburg had 
surrendered. General Banks replied on the 8th, inclosing 
G:ant’s letter which announced the capitulation, The same 
day Gardner surrendered his works, with 5,500 troops, includ- 
ing one major general, and one brigadier, twenty guns, thirty- 
one field-pieces and ammunition, and two steamers. 

Another important event may well be grouped here. The 
victory at Gettysburg, and the surrender at Vicksburg being 
added to the Declaration of Independence, the 4th of July 
became a great and fortunate day. But another star arose to 
enhance its glory. 


BATTLE OF HELENA. 


General F. Salomon having, at his own request, been relieved 
from his command in the Army of the Frontier, was placed 
in command of the first brigade, thirteenth division, thirteenth 
army corps, Army of the Tennessee. In February, 1863, the 
thirteenth division embarked and entered the Yazoo Tass, 
Cold Water, and Tallahatchie. As before related, the expedi- 
tion met with strong fortifications—Fort Pemberton—at the 
junction of the Tallahatchie and Yalabusha Rivers. General 
Salomon’s brigade was in the front, and much exposed to the 
enemy’s fire. The division was recalled, and reached Helena 
on the 8th of April. 

The district of Eastern Arkansas was then under the com- 
mand of Major General Prentiss; General Ross commanded 
the United States forces at, and the defences of, Helena; and 
General Salomon the thirteenth division. Leave of absence 
having been granted General Ross, General Prentiss directed 
General Salomon to assume his command. LFarly in June, 
the enemy showed more activity in the vicinity of Helena, 
and General Salomon began to fortify the place as well as 
possible. Surrounding hills rendered it difficult of defence. 
Tis line of fortifications was over five miles long, and he had 
only 4,000 men to occupy it. While the works were yet 
incomplete, the enemy—18,000 or 20,000, under Holmes, 
Price, Marmaduke, Parsons, and MecRea—attacked our forces, 
July 4th, at three o’clock in the morning. At five o’clock, 
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under a thick fog, the rebels massed their forces in front of 
Batteries C and D. These were reinforced, and two companies 
of the Twenty-cighth Wisconsin were posted near Fort Curtis 
for its additional defence. Battery D was four times attacked, 
but each time the enemy were repulsed with great slaughter. 
Battery C was taken on the third charge. General Salomon 
now expected that Fort Curtis would be attacked, and, posting 
other troops and one gun in its front, he opened upon the 
rebels from the fort and the wooden gunboat Tyler. As the 
enemy rushed forward they were either killed or captured. 
Soon atter Battery C was retaken, although Generals Holmes 
and Price commanded it in person. On our right and left the 
loyalists held their ground against heavy forces. When the 
battle lad raged seven and a half hours, at halfpast ten 
o'clock, the enemy fell back, leaving their dead and wounded 
on the field. We took 1,500 prisoners, five hundred of whom 
were wounded, two colors, and a large quantity of arms, 
Oiler wounded escaped. Four hundred rebel dead were 
buried on the field, and General Salomon estimated the total 
loss of the enemy at 3,000, 

In General Prentiss’ report of the battle, he improperly gave 
himself credit tor the victory, to General Salomon’s disadvan- 
tage. He also stated that General Salomon was in command 
of the thirteenth division only, when he himself had placed 
him in command of the forces at Tlelena, and of the defences 
of the place, during General Ross’ absence. When General 
Toss returned and assumed command, he issued an order 
which recognized that General Salomon had been in command 
in the late battle. The brigade commanders, and field, staff, 
and line officers who survived the battle—among them the 
lamented John A. Savage, Jr., afterward Colonel of the Thirty- 
sixth Wisconsin—petitioned President Lincoln for the farther 
promotion of “ Brigadier General Salomon,” in view of’ his 
merits for this victory. Adjutant Savage, then of the Twenty- 
eighth Wisconsin, wrete to Senator T. O. Howe, August 20th, 
1863, that Salomon was in command of el! the troops; that it 
was not General Prentiss’ place to command them. Tle also 
states that some officers had previously langhed and sneered at 
General Salomon’s zeal in erecting fortifications and preparing 
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for the defence of the place, and that when the battle came; 
the previous “complaints and growling about their heavy 
‘fatigue details,’ gave place to expressions of admiration for 
the prudence, forethought, and admirable management which 
placed them where they could confidently await the attack of 
a foe four times their number.” 

Yet, neither General Salomon’s official report of the battle, 
nor the petition of the officers was ever published, or came to 
the hands of President Lincoln. Jefferson Davis recognized 
the importance of the battle of Helena, by placing it in the 
list of the great disasters which had befallen the Confederate 
Government. 


PART LY. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT—LATER HISTORY 
FROM VICKSBURG TO ATLANTA AND 
NASHVILLE. 


I.—GOVERNOR SALOMON AND HIS ADMINISTRA 
TION. 
TI. —CHICKAMAUGA. 
Ill.—LOOK-OUT MOUNTAIN AND MISSIONARY RIDGE. 
IV.—SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN TO ATLANTA. 
V.—TEXAS AND RED RIVER EXPEDITIONS. 


VI.— FIRST, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH, AND ELEVENTH 
INFANTRY. 


VIl.—THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND FIFTEENTH 
INFANTRY. 


VIII.—TWENTIETH. TWENTY-THIRD, AND TWENTY- 
FOURTH INFANTRY. 


IX.—TWENTY-SEVENTH, TWENTY-EIGHTH AND 
TWENTY-NINTIT INFANTRY. 


X.—THIRTIETH, THIRTY-THIRD, THIRTY-FOURTH, 
AND THIRTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, 


XI.—THIRTY-NINTH AND FIFTY-THIRD INFANTRY, 
INCLUSIVE, 


¥TI.—FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, AND FOURTH CAVALRY. 


R\1J.— FIRST, THIRD, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH, 
NINTH, AND THIRTEENTH LIGHT ARTILLERY. 
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CHAPTER I. 


GOVERNOR SALOMON AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


HIS ACCESSION TO THE EXECUTIVE OF FICE,—THE PECTLIAR AND ARDTOUS 
CHARACTER OF HIS SERVICES.—ORGANIZATION OF REGIMENTS,—DRAFT- 
ING, AND THE ATTENDANT DIFFICULTIES,—-THR INDIAN EXCTTEMENT,— 
SUFFRAGE TO SOLDIERS,-——-PROVISION FOR THEIR WANTS,—RULES OF 
PROMOTION —BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


Upon the melancholy death of Governor Ilarvey, immediately 
after the battle of Pittsburg Landing, Lieutenant Governor 
Salomon became the Chief Magistrate of Wisconsin, Through- 
out his term of office the war raged with unabated fury, and 
his principal labors were wisely directed towards supporting 
the general government in its gigantic struggle. Had he been 
otherwise than loyal to the core, the danger would have been 
incalculable. He had the strongest faith in the ultimate suc- 
cess of our cause, and the power of hope was thus an element 
in his labors. lis services were especially arduous and impor- 
tant during the year 1862, for several reasons. The Government 
had then no mode for filling the decimated ranks of the army, 
independent of the codperation of the Governors of States: 
the war then assumed huge proportions never before conceived ; 
volunteering was then for the first found insufficient for 
recruiting the army to the requisite strength, and the draft was 
the necessary resort; during that year opposition to the war was 
first organized, and became bitter and vindictive in the 
Northern States; and no election had yet been held to demon- 
strate that the people would surely sustain the prosecution of 
the war until the rebellion was crushed. 

In the early part of 1862, all recruiting had been stopped by 
an order from the War Department—the number of soldiers 
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in the field, unfortunately being considered sufficient to silence 
and destroy all organized treason in the land. There had then 
been organized in Wisconsin nineteen regiments of infantry, 
three of cavalry, Von Deutsch’s company of cavalry, twelve 
batteries of light artillery, one company of heavy artillery, and 
a company of sharp-shooters. In May, 1862, another regiment 
of infantry was called for from Wisconsin, the organization of 
which (the Twentieth) Governor Salomon at once commenced, 
appointing for field officers, meritorious and experienced 
officers from other regiments. 

At the very beginning of his administration, the Legislature 
having previously adjourned, to meet again in June, he found 
himself embarrassed by urgent calls for assistance, by and on 
behalf of sick and wounded soldiers, without any appropria- 
tion having yet been made for that purpose, while other States 
were bringing their sick and wounded home, and otherwise 
caring for their wants. Without hesitation, he assumed the 
responsibility of acting in this matter for the relief of Wis- 
consin men, trusting to subsequent legislative sanction, which 
was afterwards fully and readily obtained. 

In the middle of July, five more regiments were called for 
from Wisconsin, and on the 4th of Angust following, 300,000 
more men were called for from the country, andademand was 
also made for filling the old regiments then in the field, More- 
over, an order was issued by the President to the effect that if 
the volunteers under all these calls were not furnished by the 
15th of August, a draft should be mae, The time for re- 
cruiting by volunteering was subsequently extended to August 
22d, but no further extension could be obtained, except for 
filling old regiments. Up to August 4th, when the order for 
a draft was made by the government, only a few volunteers 
had been secured in Wisconsin under these calls, but during 
the eighteen days between that date and August 22d, about 
13,000 men were recruited, out of which were organized thir- 
teen new regiments, The Indian disturbances in the State 
occurred during that year, and all these facts combined, im- 
posed very peculiar and unusual burdens upon the Executive, 
generally requiring him at his office from the early business 
hours of the morning, until midnight, or beyond. 
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But still more men were called for; Wisconsin had not fnr- 
nished its quota by volunteering, and the duty devolved upon 
the Governor, by act of Congress and the orders of the Presi- 
dent, to execute a draft. It was appointed for November 10th, 
1862, and was called the State draft, in distinction from the 
the subsequent conscription act of Congress. The opposition 
to that State draft had become determined and violent; it was 
pronounced unconstitutional; it was prophesied that it could 
not be carried out. The emancipation proclamation, while 
strengthening our cause abroad, and preventing European in- 
interference, became the apology of thonsands for opposing, 
and even resisting the draft. To execute that draft, under 
those circumstances, in a straightforward manner, required 
courage, and an absence of all disposition to pander to the 
prejudices and tastes of the ignorant or evil. 

In the State of New York, Governor Morgan had appointed 
the State draft for the same day, November 10th; but seeing 
the opposition, he delayed it, and finally postponed it until 
after his term of office expired, in the following Jannary. 
That yielding to the violent opposition undoubtedly prepared 
the way for the riot and bloodshed in New York City, which 
afterwards attended the attempt to execute the United States 
draft. Had Governor Salomon taken a similar course, he 
might have been responsible for the blood of hundreds, and 
even thousands, in Wisconsin and the country. 

When the Wisconsin State draft was executed, the peace of 
the State was seriously endangered by insurrectionary pro- 
ceedings in several counties: but an efficient military force, 
previously made ready, suppressed them, and taught an im- 
portant lesson of submission to all subsequent orders for filling 
the State quotas by drafting. And yet no man was killed by 
this prompt execution of the law. 

But it caused more trouble to the Executive than any other 
act of his administration, resulting in innumerable and per- 
plexing questions relative to alleged mistakes and omissions 
in the enrollment, and becoming the occasion of expensive 
litigation, and of both open and secret enmity, threats, and 
denunciations, 

When the Indian massacres occurred in Minnesota, in 
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August, 1862, the Executive knew, from reliable authority, 
that there was really a threatening attitude on the part of some 
Indians in Wisconsin. Being without sufficient arms and am- 
munition, he applied to the Secretary of War for a supply, 
sending immediately such as were at hand to the parts of the 
State that were becoming rapidly depopulated through fear of 
Indian raids; and having no militia, he stationed companies 
of the Thirtieth Regiment, which had just been recruited, at 
various points in the north-western part of the State. 

The Indian question, and the gloomy aspect of public affairs, 
induced him to call an extra session of the Legislature. A 
portion of the people were opposed to the further prosecution 
of the war, and 40,000 loyal voters had gone out of the State 
to the army. It was thought that they were among the most 
intelligent on the question of suppressing or yiclding to the 
rebellion, and legislative action was needed to allow them to 
express their opinion and choice by voting in the field. The 
Legislature convened September 10th, 1862, and acted 
promptly, at least upon the suttrage question, and the soldiers, 
hy their votes, triumphantly vindicated the prosecution of the 
war. 

On recommendation of the Executive, the Legislature enacted 
a law authorizing the organization of the militia and its equip- 
ment, to a certain extent, and 4,000 men were organized and 
equipped sufficiently to be called ont in any emergency. 

In each year of his administration, the Legislature placed at 
his disposal from $20,000 to $25,000, to be expended in caring 
and providing for Wisconsin soldiers in the army. Only a 
portion of this sum was disbursed, and yet Governor Salomon 
kept agents with the different armies, and at the principal 
places, to attend to the wants of Wisconsin troops, requiring 
of them frequent communications with himself; and sick and 
wounded soldiers of this Commonwealth were as well provided 
for, it is believed, as those of any other State. 

Governor Salomon adopted the rule of appointing merito- 
rious privates and non-commissioned officers to fill some of 
the more important places in all new companies, and selected 
them from a “roll of honor,” prepared from names sent him 
by commanding officers in the field. The New York Evening 
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Post once said that he was the only governor in the Union who 
adopted that wise and just measure. His rule of promotion 
was in the line of seniority by companies, and of field officers 
by seniority; and when exceptions occurred for the exigencies 
of the service, or the reward of merit, he appointed on the 
recommendation of the commanding ofticer—unless that place 
was itself to be filled—and if that officer recommended 
irregular promotion, his reasons were required in detail. Ad- 
jutant General Gaylord credits this plan ot the Executive with 
manifest advantages in the organization of regiments, and 
their drill and discipline for the field, and in the bestowment 
of honors upon the meritorious. 

The facts of the foregoing narrative speak for themselves, 
and facts, not pompons praise, are the record of history. But 
this fact may properly be noticed here, that every man does 
well who properly fills his place, whatever that may be; and 
to have filled well the place of Governor of a loyal American 
State during two years of the war of the rebellion, is uo trifling 
commendation or honor. 

Governor Salomon was born near Talberstadt, in Prussia, 
in 1828; attended school (college, in this country,) at that city, 
and afterwards the University at Berlin, where he principally 
pursued the study of mathematics, natural history, and philoso- 
phy. Tlisentire early life in Germany, up to the time he came 
to this country, was spent in school and university studies. 
He left the university, and came to this country in the fall of 
1849, proceeded directly to Wisconsin, and lived for three 
years in Manitowoc. There he was successively school-teacher, 
county surveyor, and deputy clerk of the circuit court. In 
1852, he removed to Milwaukee, in order to study the legal 
profession, and read law with E. G. Ryan, Esq. In 1855, he 
was admitted to the bar, upon an examination by the judges 
of the supreme court in person, and has since then, with the 
exception of the two years of his official life, practiced law in 
that city. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHICKAMAUGA. 


THE YTRST, TENTH, FIFTEENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, AND TWENTY- 
FOURTH INFANYTRY, THE FIRS? CAVALRY, AND THIRD, PINTH, 
AND FEIGHTH BATTERLES.—ROSECKANS LEAVES MURFREESBORO .—\ 
FLANKS BRAGG AT TULLAHOMA,—CROSSES THE CUMBERLAND MOUNT- 
AINS,—FLANKS THE ENEMY OUT OF CHATTANOOGA, AND TAKES POSSES- 
SION, —MOVES BEYOND,—RBattle of Chickamauga—The Part taken by Wis- 
consin Troops.—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


Arrer the battle of Stone River, General Rosecrans held his 
army at Murfreesboro five and a half months. This long in- 
activity produced dissatisfaction and complaint at Washington 
and throughout the country. Rosecrans’ defence was that it 
was not wise for him to move, until it was known whether Gen- 
eral Grant would succeed or be defeated at Vicksburg. But 
on the 24th of June, he set out to drive General Bragg and 
the rebel army back into Georgia, and rescue East Tennessee 
from the enemy. He made demonstrations that should lead 
the Confederates to suppose he was about to attack their centre 
and left. Then, with the mass of his army, he passed on the 
other side of them, captured Hoover's, Liberty, and other gaps, 
after much hard fighting, while at the left our forces bravely 
carried Shelbyville, all of which compelled the enemy to fall 
back to Tullahoma. Then General Rosecrans took measures 
to pass around that place, and strike the communications of 
the enemy in their rear, This flanked them successfully, and 
they fled towards Bridgeport, Alabama, The Federals pursned, 
and General Thomas’ advance, which was Negley’s division, 
fell upon the rear of the enemy, under Tlardee, near the cross- 
ing of Elk River. A severe engagement ensued, but the 
rebels crossed, burned the bridges, and still retreated. Gen- 
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eral Crittenden’s corps, meanwhile, were moving on Chaita- 
nooga by a route that obliged the Confederates to cross the 
Cumberland Mountains, The other Federal corps pursued 
them by a direct route, and on the morning of July 4th, 
reached the foot of the mountains, and discovered them in 
full retreat on Chattanooga, where, thongh much demoralized, 
they immediately began to fortify. Chattanooga, a small town, 
was important only as standing at the gateway between Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky, on the north, and Georgia and Alabama, 
on the south, and as being the centre of an important net-work 
of railroads. 

General Rosecrans now repaired railroads, and made other 
preparations fora further adyance on the enemy, which he 
commenced on the 16th of August. At the same date, General 
Burnside, in command of the Army of the Ohio, moved from 
Camp Nelson, Kentucky, for East Tennessee, and proceeded 
as fur as Cumberland Gap. These two Federal armies were 
intended to coéperate with each other. At Chattanooga, 
General Rosecraus made demonstrations towards an attack 
in front, while the main body of his army, McCook’s and 
Thomas’ corps, crossed the Teunessee River farther south, en- 
tered the Lookout Valley, aud so far flanked the position of 
the enemy that he evacuated Chattanooga on the Sth of Sep 
tember, and Rosecrans moved into his works on the Sth. 

The loss of Chattanooga alarmed the whole Confederacy, 
They at once commenced such movements as led the Govern- 
ment at Washington to suppose that General Lee was being 
reinforced by General Bragg, while, in fact, Bragg was being 
reinforced by Lee, Longstreet’s whole corps moving from Vir- 
ginia to Georgia. But General Rosecrans, in profound igno- 
rance of all this, and too econtident of easy success, pressed on 
after the enemy into asnare. Ife presumed that Bragg’s forces 
were weak, or they would not have left Chattanooga, and 
judged that they would not make another stand nntil they 
crossed the Coosa River southward. Ie therefore allowed his 
own forces to become scattered through a breadth of country 
forty miles in extent, and neither corps could go to the assist. 
ance of the other, without exposing important points to an 
attack of the enemy. MeCook’s and Thomas’ corps were 
separated by nearly three days’ march. 
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The topography of the country immediately south of Chat- 
tanooga is as follows: A series of mountain ridges running 
nearly north and south, with narrow valleys and creeks be- 
tween, fill up the territory. Beginning on the west side, there 
is, first, the Raccoon Range, and the Sand Mouutain close to 
it. Then comes Lookout Creek, running northward, and 
emptying into the Tennessee River. Next, to the east, is 
Lookout range of mountains. Then Chattanooga Creek, 
rising in McLe More’s Cave, at the south, running north, and 
emptying into the Tennessee west of Chattanooga. Beyond 
that is Missionary Ridge; then Chickamauga Creek, which 
flows into the Tennessee cast of Chattanooga. Next comes 
Pigeon Mountain, and then Kast Chickamauga Creck. 

In attempting to pass through the central gap in Pigeon 
Mountain, on September 12th, General Negley, of Thomas’ 
corps, was suddenly attacked by the enemy, and compelled to 
fall back, with the loss of forty killed and wounded. This 
Was a surprise, and then was the time for Bragg to have fol- 
lowed up his success by an immediate general attack, and the 
Confederates subsequently made the charge of incapacity 
against him because he did not do it. But he was slow in his 
movements, and that gave Rosecrans time to collect his scat- 
tered forces. MeCook having joined Thomas, after heavy march- 
ing, on the morning of the 18th of September, they moved again 
towards the enemy’s position, and on this day, General Granger 
ascertained that Longstreet’s corps had joiaed Bragg. The 
rebel authoritics had also falsely declared as exchanged, the 
43,000 troops that were captured and paroled by Grant and 
Banks at Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and many of those were 
now added to Bragg’s army. Tlis whole foree consisted of 
80,000 or 100,000 men, while the patriot army was not more 
than 55,000. Brannan’s and Reynolds’ divisions had been 
added to the Federal troops that fought at Stone River. The 
eleventh and twelfth corps, under General Hooker, had been 
detached from the army of the Potomac, and sent to protect 
Rosecrans’ communications, but were not present to aid in 
the approaching conflict. Saturday morning, September 19th, 
the two armies had come near to each other, and were en- 
veloped in a fog. The Union lines had been connected and 
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contracted Thomas held our left, Crittenden the centre, and 
McCook the right. In Baird’s division, near Thomas’ left, as 
may be secu in the map, were the First, Tenth, and Twenty- 
first Wisconsin, in Starkweather’s brigade. In Davis’ division, 
MeCook’s corps, the Fifteenth Wisconsin was located, in 
Colonel Heg’s brigade; and the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin was 
jn Sheridan’s division, General Lytle’s brigade, which, sepa- 
rated from the other two brigades, had a position in the 
frout line of battle on the 19th, near Gordon’s Mills. 

At ten o’clock on Saturday morning, Croxton’s brigade, of 
Brannau’s division, commenced the battle by rushing with 
great force upon rebel troops stationed at Read’s Ford. They 
repulsed and drove them nearly a mile, and then met with obsti- 
nate resistance. Thomas then omlered Baird to go with his divi- 
sion to Croxton’s support, Starkweather’s brigade being in 
reserve. The contest was very severe. Soon the cucmy fell upon 
Scribner’s and King’s brigades, of Baird’s division, in over- 
whelming numbers, and drove them back, But Johnson’s, 
Reynold’s, and Palmer’s divisions then entered upon the strife, 
attacking the foe in flank, while Brannan’s troops pressed 
down upon them with terrifie fire in front. They were fight- 
ing some 20,000 men under Longstreet. The rebel cannon 
cut great gaps through our ranks; the rebel ritles poured upon 
us a deadly fire; but Federal artillery and infantry were even 
more deadly upon the foe. Thomas’ columus held their ground; 
the fight went on with great fury, until, finally, the Confed- 
erates wavered, gaye way, and retreated again, our exulting 
soldiers following them, capturing two of their batteries, and 
turning them upon the rebels, and recapturing three Federal 
guns lost near the opening of the battle. 

Our success at the left obliged the enemy to make a diver- 
sion by attacking our centre. They came on in great numbers, 
and with exceeding fury, struck and overlapped Van Cleve’s 
division, which fell back in disorder, their commander report- 
ing that he could not control them. Brigadier General Hazen 
then came to our rescue. Tle collected all the artillery (some 
twenty guns) within his reach, posted it hurriedly, rallied some 
of the flying infantry, and had not time to get into line before 
the enemy dashed upon him, But those twenty guns were 
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handled in a masterly manner; the enemy was checked, anda 
victory snatched from the rebel hands, which, gained by them 
then, would have prevented a battle the next day. Tt was now 
nearly night, and the contest for that day was closed, except 
another fierce attack, at dusk, upon Johnson and Baird, farther 
to the left, in which the foe were again repulsed. 

The night that followed was one of anxiety and preparation 
for a renewal of the conflict the next day. The disposition of 
the Federal troops on the morning of the 20th was as follows: 
first, beginning at the left, was Baird’s division, of Thomas’ 
corps; next Johuson’s, of McCook’s corps; then Palmer's, of 
Crittenden’s; then Reynold’s, Brannan’s, and Negley’s, of 
Thomas’ corps. Brannan had been removed the night previ- 
ous to aid the centre. Next came Sheridan’s and Davis’ 
division, of McCook’s corps; and in reserve were Wood’s and 
Van Cleve’s divisions, of Crittenden’s corps. 

The morning had advanced to halt-past nine when the enemy 
attacked Baird’s division at our left, and gradually extended 
their attack toward our right. Baird held his ground for a 
time, but then gave way, when Willich’s brigade, in reserve, 
moved to his support, and recovered what had been lost. As 
the wave of battle rolled toward the right, it dashed vainly 
upon Palmer’s and Reynold’s divisions, whose breast-works of 
rails and logs, erected the night previous, were a servicable 
protection. But the foe were determined to break that line, 
and dashed division after division against it, bringing forward 
fresh troops and making renewed assaults for two whole hours. 
Still the brave Federals stood, and could not be repulsed. 
But when General Baird's division gave way at the earlier part 
of the battle, General Rosecrans ordered Negley to move his 
division to the support of the left. And hearing from Captain 
Kellogg, Thomas’ messenger, that General Brannan was out of 
line, General Rosecrans (as he himself claims) ordered Wood 
to close upon Reynolds, thus filling the vacancy caused by the 
removal of Negley, and the supposed wrong position of Bran- 
nan. But Wood, finding Brannan in line, went in his rear 
to Reynold’s support. Wood's skirmishers were already en- 
gaged with the enemy in front before he left the line, but as 
the order was positive he moved, supposing that the gap made 
would be immediately filled by closing up from the right. 
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That gap was filled by the enemy, and then commenced the 
great misfortune of the day. The rebels surged through the 
interval, struck Davis’ division in flank and rear, threw them 
juto confusion and retreat; then fell upon Sheridan, who was 
moving to the support of the left, in the same way. He made 
a gallant aud protracted resistance, but was foreed hack in 
disorder, though rallying his men afterward, and going to 
Thomas’ support. Brannan’s division was also attacked on 
the flank, and his, with Van Cleve’s division, were driven 
rapidly and confusedly back, the latter never beiug reformed 
on the field. Wood was attacked by the exulting foe, while 
moving his division, but withstood them for a time, sent 
Tlarker’s brigade on a charge against them, and then fell hack 
to a bridge, which he held. Thither Brannan was also forced, 
and there reformed his division, and his and Wood’s troops 
were all that were left of the right wing of the army. <A por- 
tion of the centre was also gone, Great numbers, seeing no 
hope in their utter confusion, went streaming back into Chatta- 
nooga, taking Generals MeCook and Crittenden with them, 
and also General Rosecrans, who says that he went to send 
ammunition and supplies, if we held our ground, and to secure 
the poutoon bridges, and prepare for a withdrawal of the 
whole army, if that became necessary. 

The battle went on with the troops that remained, under 
General Thomas. But the enemy discovered a gap in the hills, 
through which Longstreet began to pour a heavy force to the 
rear of our brave men that remained upon the field. Oppor- 
tunely, General Granger had just arrived, having marched a 
long way to the sound of cannon, and he sent Steedman’s 
division, who repulsed the foe with great slaughter. Thomas’ 
ammunition was reduced to two or three rounds toa man; 
Steedman gave them a small supply; Baird’s division at the 
left received another attack, but at nightfall the conflict closed, 
and Thomas fell back: to Rossville. Such is an outline of the 
battle. 

The First, Tenth, and Twenty-first Wisconsin Infantry 
shared the fortunes and general success of Baird’s division. 
On the morning of the 19th the First was at the lett of Wilder’s 
brigade, at the cross roads. At ten o’clock they moved to the 
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support of the first and third brigades of their division, and 
soon were sent to the support of Croxton, who opened the 
battle. They had no sooner obtained their position than they 
were attacked by so large a force as to be compelled to retire, 
abandoning two pieces of artillery. At the same time the 
rebels were attacked on the flank and rear by other troops, 
thrown into confusion, and driven from the field, and the two 
guns were recovered. The regiment subsequently assisted in 
supporting General Johnsou’s division. At evening they were 
sent to support the first line, whose ammunition was failing. 
During the movement the brigades became confuse, and one 
of them opened fire on General Starkweather’s, supposing it 
to be the enemy. Thus attacked by friend and fue, the brigade 
was compelled to fall back, after which they reformed, and 
soon bivouacked in a field on the left of General Jolinston’s 
ammunition train. At three in the morning, on the 20th, the 
brigade took position upon a ridge, and threw up barricades 
of trees and logs. This position was held nearly all day, until 
they were ordered to withdraw to Chattanooga, On approach- 
ing the town, the order was countermanded, and they marched 
back to the front, where they remained until the 22d, at which 
date, covering the retreat of the army, they fell back to Chatta- 
nooga. “The Regiment lost in these battles twenty-five killed, 
ninety-one wounded, and eighty-four missing.” 

Reverend John McNamara, Chaplain of the First, says, “ At 
Perryville the regiment lost, on the line, every second man in the 
regiment killed or wounded. At Chickamauga eighty per cent. 
of the regiment was killed, wounded, or taken prisoners. Five 
officers were killed, five wounded, and three taken prisoners. 
The color sergeant was killed; the next taking the colors was 
wounded in three places. Lieutenant H. O. Montague grasped 
the colors and handed them to John Bradly, the cook of Com- 
pany E, who swang his coffee pot in one hand, and the colors 
in the other, exclaiming under a murderous fire, ‘ Rally around 
this flag, boys.’” Referring to the same fearful engagement 
on the morning of the 19th, Lieutenant TI. O. Montague, in 
command of the color company, says, “Our men, kiiled and 
wounded, covered the gronnd, Oue of my color sergeants was 
killed, and another wounded, and the color guard were nearly 
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all killed or wounded. It was here that Captain Teald, Cap- 
tain William Mitchell, Lieutenant Searles, and the brave color 
sergeant, John Sherman, fell. Our colors were lying on the 
ground. IT seized one stand, a corporal of Company H seized 
the other, and we carried them until that engagement closed,” 

Lieutenant Montague says of Granger’s arrival: ‘“ These 
troops gallantly charged the enemy, drove them back, and 
thereby saved us from Andersonville or death.” When the 
battle closed, Lieutenant Montague had only eight men left in 
his company. Two were missing; all the rest killed or wounded. 
The same lieutenant says of General Starkweather, “IIe staid 
right with us all through the battle. Frequently in the front 
line, his tall form the mark of many a bullet, he escaped with 
a slight wound.” Of Lieutenant Colonel G. B. Bingham he 
says, “I saw him standing at Chickamauga where the bullets 
seemed to fill every square foot of space, cheering on his men, 
apparently unconcerned about his own safety. I don’t know 
how he escaped, but they did not hit him, and the regiment 
thanked God for his preservation.” 

The Twenty-first, in the same brigade, took position, on the 
19th, near one of the gaps at Mission Ridge, and in front of 
oue of the fords of the Chickamauga. Their division moved 
upou the enemy, the Twenty-first in the reserve. The rebel 
line in front being swept away by the charge of the division, 
a large rebel force proved to be upon the right, which, finding 
itself outflanked, changed front, and came upon the right and 
rear of the division. “The brigade,” says Colonel Fitch, 
“was massed in regiments (the Twenty-first being the third 
regiment in the column), and was marching by the right flank, 
when suddenly they were attacked most furiously. It being 
impossible to fire in this formation, or to deploy before the 
rebels could charge upon them, there was nothing to do but to 
fall back beyond range of the rebel fire, and form a line that 
would be effective.” “On the 20th, the first division occupied 
the extreme left of the line, the Twenty-first being near the 
right of the division. The fighting continued all day with a 
vigor that ebbed and flowed. That part of the line in which 
the Twenty-first was stationed never faltered during the whole 
day, but often the second line would have to face about and 
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drive away the rebels from the rear. Near sundown, when the 
order was to retreat, the enemy on this front was at that moment 
being driven back. But the right of the army had been over- 
powered, and to save the left from capture, a retreat was ordered. 
The Twenty-first, however, did not receive the order, and not 
until they saw the regiments around them moving to the rear, did 
they fall back, and then only to the second line of works, where, 
still fis tap, surrounded by the enemy, Lieutenant Colonel 
Hobart, and about seventy officers and men, were captured. 
The following officers were wounded in the engagement: Cuap- 
tain Weisbrod, of Company A; First Lieutenant Hiram Russell, 
of Company B; First Lieutenant K. M. Adams, of Company A, 
and Secong Lieutenant G. Jaeger, of Company I, Seven men 
were killed and twenty-nine wounded.” The flag of the regi- 
ment, the last of the fourteenth corps, and its gallant bearer, 
remained in front until captured. 

The Tenth Infantry joined their division on the morning of 
the 18th, in the attack and pursuit of the rebels, and were soon 
ordered to the front line, where they became hotly engaged, 
and held their position for some time, but, ultimately, their 
right being turned, gave way before overwhelming numbers. 
In the afternoon they were again placed in front, and retired 
atevening. On the 20th, the regiment, at daylight, was posted 
as support to the balance of the brigade, They held that 
position till ten o’clock, when the enemy charged fiercely upon 
the brigade, and the regiment was instantly ordered up. They 
repulsed the attack, though they held the position but a short 
time, for the enemy had turned the left of the division, and 
was already advancing through the woods in that direction. 
They were now ordered to the left, and here, associated with 
other troops, engaged the enemy and drove him back. During 
all that atternoon the firing was heavy in their part of the line. 
The Tenth kept its place until night, when the troops on. their 
right and rear gave way, and left the regiment exposed to a 
terrible fire from three different quarters, and they were com- 
pelled to withdraw. Being on the left, and not being aware 
of the presence of the enemy in that direction, the regiment, 
in falling back, came directly into the rebel lines, and in con- 
sequence, lost many officers and men. The few that were left 
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were rescued by being brought off with the remainder of the 
brigade. In this battle the regiment lost eighteen killed, 
tifty-six wounded, and one hundred and thirty-two missing, 
most of the latter by capture. There were left of the regi- 
meut the next morning, only three officers and twenty-six men. 
The Fifteenth Regiment joined the main part of the army, 
near Chickamauga Creek, on the 18th, The next morning, at 
eight o'clock, they were in motion, and soon after noon were 
hurried forward at a double-quick into line of battle, to fill a 
gap through which the rebels were striving to pass and cut 
our army in two. Colonel Heg’s brigade was formed in two 
lines, the Eighth Kansas and Fifteenth Wisconsin in front, the 
latter having the right. hey were at once pushed forward 
through dense underbrush, and had not advanced more than 
fitty vards, when they met and drove in the rebel skirmishers. 
Still advancing, they encountered a heavy fire from the enemy’s 
main line. After a severe fight, the Eighth Kansas wavered, 
and Jeft the Fifteenth unsupported, who were soon compelled 
to fall back also, bearing with them most of their wounded, 
Captain Johnson, of Company A, was killed in this action, 
An Illinois regiment was now sent forward, with the Fifteenth 
for its support. Another line was formed at the same time in 
rear of the Fifteenth. After a short but hard struggle, the 
Illinois regiment was forced back and retreated over the Fif- 
teenth, which was lying down, The regiment now became 
hotly engaged, The troops in the line in their rear, supposing 
that the regiment which had fallen back was the last of the 
Federals in front, opened fire upon the Fifteenth Thus, 
placed between the fire of fricuds and toes, there was no al- 
ternative, except to break up the regiment and escape as they 
could. The enemy now attacked and routed the rear line, 
continuing the pursuit across afield, where the Federals rallied, 
reformed, and checked the elated foe. The regiment was not 
organized again that day, but the men in detachments joined 
other commands near them and remained on the field. At 
night, Lieutenant Colonel Johnson collected his scattered men. 
Colonel Teg was throughout the day intensely active in en- 
eouragiug his brigade, and himself set an’ example of heroic 
valor. He was wounded by a shot in the bowels, near the 
the close of the day, and died in the field hospital on the 20th. 
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The regiment was called up next morning at three o’clock, 
and placed in a commanding position on the Chattanooga road, 
to the right, and in reserve. Their brigade was now com- 
manded by Colonel Martin, of the Eighth Kansas. At ten 
o’clock in the morning, the battle commenced with terrible 
fury. The brigade was ordered to fill the gap made by the 
withdrawal of General Wood. Tardly had they got into line, 
before they were hotly attacked. The men, protected by rude 
defences of logs and rails, twice repulsed the rebels with great 
slaughter, after which, both flanks being turned, they still held 
out, hoping for reinforcements, until nearly surrounded, when 
they broke and attempted to save themselves. They were the 
last to leave their position. Many were captured, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson, All efforts to rally the men near 
the Chattanooga road proving fruitless, the retreat was con- 
tinued a mile, when a tenable position was reached, and the 
scattered men of all regiments were gathered and consolidated 
into one force. They held a position here until five o’clock in 
the afternoon, when they were ordered three miles further to 
the rear, where they bivouacked for the night, and the frag- 
ments of the regiment were bronght together. Their total 
loss in these two days was one hundred and one, of whom 
eleven were killed and thirty-seven wounded.’ There were 
but seventy-five men left for duty. 

On the 21st, they were rejoined by Companics G and I, 
which had been stationed at Island Number Ten since June, 
1862. They threw up breast-works of rails and logs, and re- 
mained unmolested until ten o'clock at night, when the order 
was given to proceed to Chattanooga, 

On the morning of the 19th, the Twenty-fourth regiment 
{says Major Von Baumback’s official report) marched from 
camp, near Pout’s Spring, at eleven o’clock, under command 
of Lieutenant Colonel T. 8. West, to a short distance beyond 
Gordon’s Mill, where it was formed into line ou the right of 
the Chattanooga road, and fronting Chickamauga Creek, the 
right resting on the barricades built by General Wood's divi- 
sion the previous night; this regiment and the Thirty-sixth 
Illinois forming the first line, and the Eighty-eighth Tlinois 
and the Twenty-first Michigan the second. The enemy 
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soon opened on them with one piece of artillery, but without 
effect. They remained in the position until shortly after dark, 
when they were ordered one hundred paces to the rear, into 
the edge ofa piece of timber, where they bivonacked for the 
nigbt. At three o’clock on the morning of the 20th, they 
marched on the rear of the Eleventh Indiana Battery, down 
the Chattanooga road to Lee’s Hill, where they formed in the 
second line, to the right and rear of the widow Glenn’s house 
(General Rosecrans’ former headquarters). At half-past ten in 
the morning, they moved a quarter of a mile farther down the 
Chattanooga road at the double quick, and formed on the right 
of the road facing the Chickamauga Creek, under a terrific fire, 
their right resting on the Twenty-first Michigan, and the left 
on, the Thirty-sixth Illinois, TTLere they fought for nearly half 
an hour, driving the enemy eutirely from their front. Their 
brigade commander, General Lytle, was here killed. About 
that time the enemy moved a heavy column upon their left 
flank, the regiment on their left having given way. They 
were thus exposed to a severe enfilading fire. The two left 
companies were swung round to the rear, and poured an 
effective fire into the enemy’s ranks; but they still moved 
up in overwhelming numbers, forcing the regiment, at last, to 
give way and retreatin some disorder. They quickly reformed 
on a hill some four hundred yards to the the rear, and moved 
with the rest of the brigade to Rossville, and bivouacked for 
the night. On the morning of the 21st, they moved to the 
frout and took position in line, where they threw up breast- 
works, and ocenpied them until about one o’clock on the 
morning of the 22d, when they fell back to Chattanooga. 

The total loss of the regiment in this engagement in killed, 
wounded, and missing, was one hundred and five, of whom 
eighteen were killed, and sixty-one wounded, Among the 
wounded was Captain Gustavus Goldsmith, of Company I, 
who died of the wound received. Our army being compelled 
to fall back to Chattanooga, leaving most of the wounded on 
the field, they suffered intensely, many of them remaining 
where they were shot, without food or water, for five days and 
six nights, and in some cases a longer period, 

Among the captured was Lieutenant Colonel West. He 
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was stunned by the explosion of a shell, while retiring from the 
field on the 20th, and his left hip temporarily paralyzed, in 
which situation he was taken prisoner. 

The First Wisconsin Cavalry arrived at Crawfish Springs 
the afternoon of the 19th of September, having encountered a 
force of the enemy, while upon the march that day, lying in 
ambush, with the intent of cutting off the train after the main 
body had passed. The regiment, aided by Colonel Wilder’s 
men, defeated the attempt, after a sharp firing of fifteen 
minutes, in which Company G had one man wounded. On 
the 20th they were actively engaged with the cavalry in hold- 
ing the extreme right, near Crawfish Springs, and covering 
the retreat of the train, until ordered, near sundown, to follow 
the army toward Chattanooga, Marching until late at night, 
followed by the enemy, they encamped seyen miles from 
Chattanooga, and resteil a few hours. Early on the 21st, they 
were ordered into line in the woods and remained there, en- 
gaged in desultory skirmishing, through the day. At two in 
the morning on the 22d, they noiselessly led their horses into 
column, and fell back to Chattanooga, and in the afternoon 
forded the Tennessee immediately below the town, while 
being shelled by a rebel battery which had already been 
planted close to the town. 

The Third Wisconsin Battery, on the 19th, held a position 
on the extreme left of the enemy. The next day it acted as 
support to General Davis’ division. In company with the 
Fifteenth Wisconsin Regiment, it attempted to hold the posi- 
tion which had been much weakened by the withdrawal of 
Wood’s division; but was driven from the field by overwhelm- 
ing numbers, and obliged to leave five of six guns behind. It 
also lost thirty-three horses, and had twenty-six men killed, 
wounded, and missing. Of these, sixteen were wounded, and 
two of them afterward died. 

The Fifth Battery, of MceCook’s corps, took position, with the 
eavalry corps, at Crawfish Springs, between Mitchell’s cavalry 
and Thomas’ corps, in the forenoon of the 20th, having per- 
formed duty on the march to that point as rear guard, The 
enemy having on that day got between them and the infantry, 
they fell back with the cavalry toward Chattanooga, While 
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approaching Chattanooga on the morning of the 22d, the 
enemy opened on the column, and this battery replied, silence: 
ing the rebel pieces and protecting the cavalry column in its 
march to the inside of the works of that place. ; 

The Eighth Battery advanced to the field by way of Stevens’ 
Gap; were in position early on the 19th; took a part in the 
battle that day, and on the 22d retired to Chattanooga. 

The Union loss in this battle, according to Talleck’s report, 
was 1,644 killed, 9,262 wounded, and 4,945 missing. Adding 
500 cavalry, the total was 16,351. Bragg reported a total loss 
of 18,999. 

When Colonel! Hobart was captured, he fell into the hands 
of General Cleburn, who complimented the Western Union 
troops for their fighting. One of Longstreet’s aids said, “These 
fellows at the West don’t fight us as they do at the East. 
There, when we get them running, they keep going; but here, 
they run and then turn round and fight again.” Colonel 
Hobart and Lieutenant Colonel West, of the Twenty-fourth, 
were sent to Libby prison, from which they subsequently 
escaped through the celebrated tunnel out of that Bastile. 

The lamented Colonel Heg was among the dead. General 
MeCook mentions his name with special honor in his report. 

Among the fallen was Deacon Joseph Breed, corporal of 
Company H, First Regiment, aged fifty-six years. He entered 
the army at his advanced age from the purest Christian patriot- 
ism, and with the hope of exerting a Christian influence in his 
company. His father fought for freedom at Bunker (Breed’s) 
Ilill and during the war of the revolution. TTis grandfather was 
patriot surgeon in the same war, Deacon Breed, on the morning 
of the 20th, had crawled about on his hands and knees, in a 
dangerous position behind the rude breast-works, to prepare 
breakfast for his comrades. That finished, to the great 
gratification of the weary soldiers, he returned to his gun, and 
mourning over the sufferings of the wounded about him, he 
was expecting permission to go to their relief. But constant in 
duty, he was loading and firing as the enemy approached 
within twenty yards of his company, and at that instant was 
pierced by a bullet and killed. He had maintained a consistent 
Christian course in the army, and for him to die was gain. His 
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body was left on the field unburied. Some time after, when our 
forces again took possession of the ground, and search was 
made for the bodies of Union soldiers, a mound of earth was 
found where he was left, and by the side of it an envelope with 
his name and a tract, one that he had carried for distribution, 

John Jewett, son of Doctor Jewett, the noted temper- 
ance lecturer, was a member of Company C, Tenth Regiment, 
and fell in this battle. He was a noble young man. He made 
a profession of religion a few months before he cunlisted, and 
carried his religion into camp. Ile never omitted to read 
a chapter in his Bible for a single day. Even when on a 
march or engaged in battle, he would find time to both read 
and pray. IIe was strictly temperate, not even using tobacco 
in any form, and during the two years of his service his health 
was uniformly good. He never shirked his duty; was always 
at his post. At the time of his death a lieutenant’s commis- 
sion in the Fifth-fourth Massachusetts Colored Regiment, was 
on its way to him—an honor well deserved. 


The names of the wounded were ; 


Finst Recruent, Company A—Sergt. G. I. Buckstaff, Privates Peter Greely, 
Charlies MeGuire, Thomas McMullen, Hd. D. Fuller. Conigany B—Sergt. Heury 
Martin. Private John Fitzgerald. Company C—Privates James Wilson, Eugene 
Scherer, Charles Sutton, Henry Burns, Ernest Timme, Ferdinand Vooderbeck. 
Company D—Corp, Benjamin Prevo, Privates Thomas Bray, William Taylor, Chas. 
Waldron, Robert Trumblep Darius Stanley, Will. Packard, W. H. Wicher, Charles 
Keltner. Company &—Capt. Donald C. McVean, 2d Lt. Benjamin F. Teets, Seryts, 
Charles Chappel, R. W. York, Darwin B. Moore, Corp. Charles C. Kimble, Privs. 
Jobn NM, Eastman, George Beebe, and O. A. Osgood, in five places. Company F— 
2a Lt. S. W. Button, Corps. Geo. W. Freeman, James Smith, Patrick H. Van 
Mater, Charles A. Lfouston, Privates George W. Casson, John Cowley, James 
Gilroy, Thos. O'Connor, Wm, W. Hutchinson, George W. Babcock, M, B. Cowles, 
Jacob Brandt, Leonard Wilber, Duncan McKenzie, Company G—Sergts. Z. T. 
Pierce, A. S. Gardner, Privates Nicholas Zemmer, L, BE, Knowles, William Jacques, 
L. Jameson, Henry P, Christman, George W. Lawton, Heary Sneider. Company 
H—Serets, H. E. Wood, W. B. Lyman (died), Corps. Ed. E. Rounsville, W. H. 
Richardson, Privates Jacob Komlia, Reuben Farver, Charles EH. Pierce, Henry 
Wedderford, Matthew Demaster, Henry Hartman, William H. Wilder, Company 
J—2d Lt. Sylvester Colwell, Sergt. Arthur Tibbetts, Corp. William Rowo, Privates 
Clark Arnold, Wiltse Brown, Horace Tibhetts, William Rogers, Stephen V. Preston, 
Charles Peck, Company K—Capt. Thomas M. Greene, Corp. John J. Orvis, 
Privates Henry Bernt, George Stewart—79, 


Testa Recent, Sergt. Major William C, Darrow. Company A—Corps. E. P. 
Sterling, Robert [all, Privates George Spurr, M. Melville. Cempany B—I1st Sergt. 
Joln A. Barney, Sergts, J. W. Tidyman, FH. Juneau, Corp. W. Darrow, Privates 
John Bergess, A. Herrick. Company (—Ist Sergt. M- L. Jenkins, Corps. H. Plom- 
mer, Thos. Roback, Privates Wm. Baker, FP. Bauer, Company D—C orp. George 
Clark, Private W. Thompson, — Company #—Lt. Robt. Roach, Sergt. Karl Kreible, 
Privates William Sharp, . F, Smith, James Ryan, A. Ti. Wright, M. Shoemaker, 
O. R. Howe, James Paddock, Company F—Corp. 8. Harklerood, Privates 4. 8. 


dd 
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Tareatt, E. M. Donnell, J. E, Strong, J. J. Crosby, B. P. Taft. Company G— 
Corp. Edward Count. Company H—Privates J. Collins, William Harding, J, Me- 
Ginnis, F. Sallender—38. 


FIFTEENTH ReGiment. Field Officer Major George Wilson, Company A—Sergt. 
Aran Getterson, Privates Christian M. Johnson, Amund Olson, Hubbard Ham- 
mock. Cympany B—Sergt. A. J. Urners, Privates Nils Anderson, Osten Knudson, 
Hans Lageson, Jacob Jacobson, Jolin Inglestad. Company C—Sergts. Christian 
Hyer, Jolin Landsworth, Corp. James Overson, Privates Peter Anderson, Torstun 
Hendrickson, Basmus Jensen, Hans C. Sorenson, Carl Sobjornson. Company D—Lr, 
C, E. Tanberg, Sergt. Ole M. Bendixen, Privates Thomas Thompson, Anders 
Amundson. Company E—Privates John H. Stokke, Anson Kjellovig, Nils Hanson. 
Company F—Sergt. Ole B. Johnson, Privates Ole W. Virgin, Torkel Torgerson. 
Company H—Corp, Nels J. Eide, Priva, Ole L. Hangnoes, Sam Samson. Company 
J—Capt, August Gaseman, in charge of Company D at the time. Company X— 
Sergts, Hlend Krickson, Lars A. Larson, Privates Haagen Geterson, Ole Olson, 
Ole Jolinson—33, 


Twenty-First REGIMENT. Company A—Ist Lt. A. M. Adams, Corp. W. Mars, 
Privs. L. Richards, I, Washburne, Company B—1st Lt. Hiram Russell. Company 
—Privates Benjamin Gould, William W. Smith, William Wrands, Michael Keenan, 
Company D—Corp. MeKendry Ranson, Privs. M. Hammond, C, Buck, J. Sehrockey. 
Company #—Capt. R. H. Wiesbrod, Privates William Welsh, George L. Baggs, Bb. 
Schooner. Company F—Privates Gerry Lewis, Andrew Barr, Company G—Corp. 
H. S. Eldred, Privates J, W. Graves, A. ©. Quimby. Company H—Private Fred. 
Rher. Company J—2d Lt. Gus. Jager, Corp, F, Pearse, Priva. H. W, Kellogg, 
8. I. Roberts, J. Robinson, William Williams. Company A—Privates Albert 
Wright, Asahel F, Hane, Homer L. Bacon—32. 


TweNty-FOURTH RxcrMEst. Field Officer, Lt, Col. T.S. West. Company A— 
Musician C. P. Hager, Sergts. Millard B. Coburn, Thomas A, Conway, Corps. Thos. 
J, Thrisk, Edwin B. Bemis, George C. Groff, Privates William H. McDonald, D. 
Orem, Henry H, Belden, Richard Corgan, Abram Carman, Fred. A. Reno, Corbett 
J. Woodward, Wm. ©. Schwartaberg, Alex, Yessen, Chas. A. Smith, Geo, Marsh, 
Darwin ©. Merrill. Compony B—Serut. Henry G. Rogers, Corp. William H. Part- 
ridge, Private Julian Carlisle, Conmyxeny C—Corp, Robt. Schott. Company D— 
Sergts. , H. Bramhall (lost arm), J. D. Flaherty, Corps. K. Glenn, D. D. Good- 
rich, Privates Thos. Hickey, James F, Mills, John Ee Garvin, John B. Gardner, 
Michael Neary, Danie! Butler, Sumuel Burke, Edmond Moore. Company #—Privs. 
James Harney, Adam Schurne, Fred. Evert, Charles D. Watson. Company F— 
Corp. Joseph New, Privates John H. Hickman, Francis N, Lawrence. Company 
G—Sergt, Michael Greany, Corporals Robert Taylor, Matthew E. MeQuirk, Thos. 
Tighe, Privates Michwel Monegan, Godfrey Guyler, Charles Truax, John A. Patter- 
son, Company H—Corps. William Bold, James Mangan, Privates J. (, Jonanson, 
Thomas Burns. Company JI—Capt. Fred. A. Root, Lt. Robt. J. Chivas (mortally), 
Sergis, Geo. Haywood, Henry A. Reed, Private Jacob Feltor. Company K—Sergt. 
Rinaldo Wentworth, Private Jolin Wafer—61, 


THiRD Battery, Sergt. Gasherie Decker, Corp, Ira Smith, Privates T. S. Fes 
senden, H. H. G. Bradt, David S, Bedal, dw, Kanouse, Chas, W. Hubbard, Peter 


Foreman, Thos. Rundle, Wenury Weymarth, O. W. Martin, L, W. i 
Scanlan, H, D. Stevens—14, ; an —— 


CHAPTER III. 


LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN AND MISSIONARY RIDGE. 


THE FIRST, TENTH, FIFTEENTH, EIGHTEENTI, TWENTY-FIRST, 
TWENTY-FOUCRTH, AND TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY, AND SIXTH AND 


EIGHTH BATTERLES.—GRANT IN COMMAND,—BATTLE OF WaAU- 
HATCUIE,—CAPTURE OF ORCHARD KNOB,—-POSITIONS OF TILOMAS, SUER- 
MAN, AND HOOKER,——-BATTLE,—Storming of the Ridges—WISCONSIN 
TROOPS,—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


On the 23rd of October, General Grant arrived at Chattanooga, 
and took command, The army had been greatly suffering for 
want of supplies. As indicative of its wants, when Grant 
telegraphed to Thomas, October 19th, to hold Chattanooga at 
all hazards, Thomas replied, “I will hold the town till we 
starve.” Grant saw that the Tennessee must be opened below 
Chattanooga. General W. F. Smith, the chief engineer, con- 
ceived the brilliant plan to proceed down the river, by 
night, to Brown’s Ferry, six miles below, and taking possession 
of both sides, throw across a pontoon bridge, and seize the 
hills at the foot of Lookout Valley. On the night of the 27th 
of October, and the morning of the 28th, he, with General 
Hazen, and 4,000 troops, accomplished this design, to the great 
astonishment of the enemy. 

In aceordance with the general plan, General Hooker, on 
the 28th, marched his army, the eleventh and a part of the 
twelfth corps, from Bridgeport, across the river, into the Look- 
out Valley, and took position at Wauhatchie. During the 
following night, Longstreet, with two divisions, made an at- 
tack on Geary’s division, a portion of TIooker’s force, and a 
severe night battle ensued. Howard, with General Schurz for 
one division commander, moved his forces to the aid of Geary, 
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and after three hours’ fighting, and a brilliant charge up a 
mountain side, by Colonel Orland Smith’s brigade, the enemy 
was defeated, with a loss of 1,500, while the Union troops 
moved still farther forward, and seized the remaining crests 
ou the west side of Lookout Creek. Thus, control of both 
sides of the Tennessee was obtained, and two good parallel 
roads were opened for the transportation of supplies, in place 
of the old and laborious route across the mountains. The 
enemy’s design to starve us out of Chattanooga was defeated. 

Soon after, General Bragg sent Longstreet with a large 
force to attack Burnside at Knoxville, with the design of thus 
drawing off a portion of Grant’s army from Chattanooga, to 
protect Burnside. But Grant at once determined to dislodge 
Bragg’s weakened forees from Lookout Mountain and Mission- 
ary R tidge, and then go to the assistance of our forces at Knox- 
ville, Sherman and his army were hurried forward from 
Vicksburg. 

On the afternoon of November 23rd, Thomas, with Wood, 
Howard, Sheridan, Palmer, and their forces, moved out from 
Chattanooga towards Orchard Knob, a peak at the north of 
Missionary Ridge. Wood’s division being in the advance, 
when he reached the foot of the peak he ‘ordered a charge. 
The rebel pickets had fled before them, their rifle-pits at the 
hase of the Knob they deserted on the approach of our deter- 
mined troops, and when the brave men rushed up the sides of the 
peak, the enemy in terror broke and fled along the slopes of 
the mountain beyond. On the peak our forces intrenched 
themselves, brong ht up a heavy battery, aud passed the night. 

On that same night, or at one o'clock on the morning of 
the 24th, Sherman began to move his forces to the south or 
east side of the Tennessee, and in the afternoon of that day 
he was posted at the north end of Missionary Ridge, near 
Thomas’ troops. 

Next, Hooker, on the same day, climbed the western side 
of Lookout Mountain, drove the enemy from the northern 
slope, and captured many prisoners, 

That day, Tuesday, the 24th, was clondy and rainy. Butat 
night the moon broke forth, and inspired the Federal forces 
for their uext day’s work. Thomas now occupied our centre, 
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on Orchard Knob and around it; Sherman our left, and Tooker 
our right. The enemy were so strongly posted on the top of 
Missionary Ridge as almost to bid defiance. 

Wednesday morning, November 25th, Sherman commenced 
his movement southward towards the enemy, General Corse 
marching his forces along the top of the narrow ridge, while 
others moved in the same direction at its base, on both the 
east and west side. At ten o’clock, the fight was furious. 
General Corse and many others were wounded and carried 
from the field, but the Federals, as Sherman says, “ engaged 
in a close struggle all day, persistently, stubbornly, and well.” 
But the object was not to take the mountain from that direc- 
tion, but to draw a large part of the enemy to that point. 

On the same morning Hooker set out from Lookout Moun- 
tain toward Rossville, driving the enemy before him down its 
eastern declivity, and across the valley toward the ascent of 
Mission Ridge at our right. He was detained three hours to 
build a bridge across the Chattanooga Creek, but at half-past 
three in the afternoon was approaching on the Rossville 
road. That approach was to be the sign for Thomas’ corps to 
move. At twenty minutes to four o’clock six signal guns were 
fired, and the long-waiting, ardent troops, leap forth first to 
carry the rifle-pits at the foot of Missionary Ridge. Wood's 
and Sheridan’s skirmishers take the advance. Baird’s division, 
embracing the First, Tenth, and Twenty-first Wiscousin, 
moves at the left of Wood, and Johnson on the right of 
Sheridan. As they come to the base of the mountain, the 
rebel pickets swarm out of their rifle-pits in great amazement 
and flee before them. As yet no word of command had been 
given to go beyond the base, but they stop not for orders. A 
few moments they delay to reform, and then start up the ascent. 
Front and enfilading shot, from musketry and fifty cannon, are 
plunging down upon them; some fall, the rest press dauntlessly 
on; they clamber up the side, leaping ditches, jumping logs, 
advancing in zigzag lines, rushing over all obstacles, dodging, 
if they can, the missiles of heavy stone thrown upon them by the 
rebels, and thrusting aside their bayonets, until they reach the 
top, beat back the enemy, and take the ridge. Then go up 
tremendous shouts of joy, which are echoed back from every 
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loyal household of the land. The enemy retreat, the Federals 
pursue; the rebels concentrate at Ringgold, a battle follows, 
and the pursuit is discontinued. 

We took thirty-five out of forty-four cannon on the ridge, 
and nearly as many more the next day, and 7,000 small arms, 
The enemy’s loss in killed, wounded, and missing, was about 
15,000. The Union loss was 4,000 killed and wounded. 

The First and Twenty-first Infantry, in this battle, were 
held as a reserve, and suffered no loss. They joined in 
the pursuit of the enemy to Stevens’ Gap, after which they 
returned to Chattanooga. The Tenth Infantry acted as 
support to Loomis’ Battery in this action, and afterward 
returned to camp at Chattanooga. 

The Fifteenth Infantry moved out of Fort Wood, at Chatta- 
nooga, under command of Captain Gordon, on the 23rd of 
November, to engage in the assault. On the 24th they, with 
the Thirty-second Indiana, were engaged in skirmishing, and 
were the first to occupy Orchard Knob. On the 25th, the 
whole line advanced with yells and cheers, this regiment 
among the rest. It suffered a loss of six wounded during that 
terrible assault. 

The Kighteenth Infantry having arrived with General 
Sherman’s army from Memphis within striking distance 
of Mission Ridge, crossed the Tennessee at midnight on 
the 24th of November, and took part in the battle which 
Sherman’s army waged the following day. After the rebels 
were defeated, this regiment joined in the pursuit to Grays- 
ville, Georgia. On the 28th they returned to Chattanooga. 

The Twenty-fourth Infantry broke camp at two o’clock in 
the afternoon of the 23rd, and took position in line of battle 
on the left of the Dalton road, near Chattanooga. Remaining 
here until halfpast two the next morning, they then moved 
half a mile to the left. At four o’clock,on the afternoon of 
the 25th, they joined in storming the ridge. The regiment 
advanced in fine order, part of the way on the double quick. 
Tlaving taken the first line of defences near the base, there 
was a halt of five minutes to rest, after which the ascent was 
commenced under a deadly fire from the summit. The fight- 
ing was severe, but owing to the formation of the ground the 
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men were able to screen themselves partially from the deadly 
volleys which were hurled at them every step as they advanced. 
During the ascent they were several times compelled to halt 
from exhaustion, but at length, after much severe fight- 
ing, succeeded in carrying the enemy’s position at the crest 
of the ridge. Having remained about four hours in the cap- 
tured works, they marched down the opposite side of the ridge 
a distance of two miles and a half, where they halted during 
the night. The next morning, at ten o’clock, they marched 
three miles to Chickamauga, and thence to Chattanooga, where 
they went into camp, and soon after to Knoxville. Their loss 
was five killed and thirty wounded. The brave officers, Cap- 
tain Howard Green, and Lieutenant Robert J. Chivas, were 
among the killed, and Captain Richard H. Austin, and Lieuten- 
ant Thomas E. Balding, were severely wounded while nobly 
leading ontheirmen, The gallant adjutant, Arthur McArthur, 
Jr., seized the flag when the color bearer was exhausted, and 
bore it in front of the regiment, encouraging the men to 
follow him up the ridge. 

The Twenty-sixth Regiment, in Hooker’s wing of the army, 
and recently from the Army of the Potomac, was held in 
reserve on the 23rd, as support to the first line. On the 24th, 
they were temporarily detached from their brigade, and 
advanced in the front line against the rebel skirmishers, 
steadily forcing them back during the day. Early on the 
25th, they rejoined the brigade and marched around Mission 
Ridge, taking position, to guard against a flank attack, on the 
extreme left of the army, near Chickamauga Creek. On the 
morning of the 26th they started in pursuit of the enemy, On 
the 28th they returned to Parker’s Gap, and prepared for an 
expedition to Knoxville. No loss reported. 

The Sixth Battery participated in this battle, crossing the 
Tennessee River on the 24th of November, and planting two 
guns on a portion of the ridge during the night of that day. 
In the assault of the 25th they were engaged, but suffered no 
loss. The following day they moved in pursuit as far as 
Graysville, Georgia, and on the 29th returned to Chattanooga, 
where they turned over their guns, as unserviceable, to the 
Ordnance Department. The Eighth Battery were also engaged 
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at Mission Ridge. The correspondent of the Cincinnati 
Gazelic spoke of their playing with excellent effect on the 
rebels when Geary sealed Lookout Mountain, on the 24th, 
They soon after moved to Nashville. 

Captain Howard Green fell while cheering on his men in 
the assault, and was greatly mourned by his regiment, and at 
his home. 

Among the Wisconsin dead was Robert J. Chivas, first 
lieutenaut, Company I, Twenty-fourth Infantry. Ile was born 
in Aberdeen, Scotland, and when sixteen years of age he 
became so fascinated by the accounts he read and heard of the 
growing, active, youthful West, that he decided to cast his lot 
where there was such an inviting field for noble effort and 
lofty endeavor. He came to Milwaukee in the fall of 1858, 
where he had the brightest material prospects, and was active 
and beloved in the church, the Sabbath school, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. When the war broke out he 
was but nineteen years of age, had not become an American 
citizen, and was under no legal allegiance that might call him 
to the army. It was in the spirit of his God-fearing, liberty- 
loving ancestors, and in remembrance of his native land, 
“every valley of which has echoed the cry of the dying 
martyr, and every stream run red with the patriots’ blood,” 
that he girded on his sword, and went forth to battle for the 
Union, .iberty, and right. 

Tle fought at Perryville, Stone River, and Chickamauga, 
and in the gloomiest days of those dreary, weary marches 
through Kentucky and Tennessee, was always happy, and 
never failed by his cheery voice to quicken the spirits of his 
comrades, At Mission Ridge he had just stopped to bind up 
the wound of a comrade, and then leading his men up the 
steep ascent, “ waving his sword above his head, and shouting 
brave words of encouragement,” he was struck to the heart by 
a bullet, and fell dead. His dust sleeps in “ Forest Home,” 
and his tomb-stone bears the words, Perryville, Stone River, 
Chickamanga, and Mission Ridge; also the national emblems 
of Scotland and America—the thistle and eagle—while rest- 
ing on the folds of the flag, for the defence of which they were 
worn, are the sword and cap of the Union soldier. 
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The wounded of the Twenty-fourth Regiment were as follows ; 

Company A—Capt. Richard Austin, Lt. Thomas B. Balding, Priv. Robert 
Ackrill. Company B—Sergt. William E. Trowbridge, Priva, Michael Brodrick, 
Michael Welsh, Charles Maschey, August Leiehnitz, Company C—Sergeant 
William Hauke, Corp. Rourth, Company D—Corp. Jacob Rogers, Private 
Edward Moore. Componry A—Privs. Geo. H. Moore, Milton Putney, P. Metinges. 
Frederick Hoft, William Crammon. Company F—Sergt. Felix MeSorley, Privre 
Edward Bennett, William Dotan. Edward Ryan. Company G—Privs. Eugen, 
Webber, Herrman Allen. Company H—Privs. Arnold Boyd, James Dufly, Thos. 
Sexton, Ernst Keisse, Company —Priv. Henry Ants. Company A—Privs. Fred. 
W. Waddle, Issaac Place—3vu, 


CHAPTER IV. 


SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN TO ATLANTA. 


TNE FIRST, LHIRD, TENTH, TWELFTH, FIFTELNTH, SIXTLENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, TWENTY-FIRST, TWENTY-SECOND, LWENTY- FOURTH, 
TWENTY-FIFTH, TWENIY-SIXTH, THIRTY-FIRST, AND THIRTY- 
SECOND WISCONSIN INFANTRY, FIRST CAVALRY, AND FIFTH AND 
TENTH BATTERLES.—BATTLES OF RESACA, DALLAS, KRENESAW MOUN- 


TAIN, DECATUR, PEACH TREE CREEK, JONESBORO, LOVEJOY STATION,— 
CAPTURE OF ATLANTA. 


IumeEpratELy after the battle of Mission Ridge, Sherman was 
sent to the aid of Burnside, at Knoxville, where Longstreet, 
being flanked, raised the siege and retreated to Virginia. 
Wisconsin regiments accompanied the expedition. Their 
services there will be noticed in the separate and concluding 
aacounts of each. In February, 1864, Sherman made his cele- 
brated raid to Meridian, Mississippi. The winter passed, and, 
April 10th, "General Sherman received his final instructions 
from Lieutenant General Grant for his campaign through 
Georgia. His military forces had been reorganized. The 
Army of the Cumberland, under Thomas, consisted of 54,568 
infautry, 2,377 artillery, 3,828 cavalry—total, 60,773, and 130 
guns. The Army of the Tennessee, under Major General 
McPherson, had 22,437 infantry, 1,404 artillery, 624 cavalry— 
total, 24,465, and 96 guns, The Army of the Ohio, under 
Major General Schofield, was composed of 11,183 infantry, 
679 artillery, 1,697 cavalry—total, 13,559 and 28 euns. The 
grand total was 98,797 men, and 254 guna. 7 

The army of the Confederates, under Johnston, were dis- 
tributed into three corps, under Hardee, Food, and Polk—a 
total, according to Johnston’s report, of 40,900, and 4,000 
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cavalry under Wheeler. He had also more or less artillery. 

In Thomas’ army were the fourth corps, under Toward, 
fourteenth, under Palmer, and twentieth, under Hooker. In 
Tloward’s corps were the Fifteenth and Twenty-fourth Wis- 
consin Infantry; in Palmer’s, the First, Tenth, and Twenty- 
first Infantry, and Fifth Battery; in Hooker's, the Third, 
Twenty-second, Twenty-sixth, and Thirty-first Infantry. 

In McPherson’s army were the fifteenth corps, under Logan, 
the sixteenth, under Dodge, and the seventeenth, under Blair. 
In Dodge’s corps were the Twenty-fifth and Thirty-second 
Wisconsin Infantry; in Blair’s, the Twelfth, Sixteenth, and 
Seventeenth Infantry. 

The First Wisconsin Cavalry were connected with MeCook’s 
division of cavalry, and the Eighth Battery with Kilpatrick’s 
division of cavalry. The Thirteenth Wisconsin Infantry 
belonged to Tlooker’s corps, but was engaged in guarding 
railroads. The Eighteenth belonged to Thomas’ army, but 
was cuarding railroads in Alabama and Georgia. 

The first design of the campaign was to reach Atlanta, one 
hundred and thirty-eight miles south-west from Chattanooga, 
one of the most important towns of Georgia, a large manutac- 
turing place, where an immense amount of arms, ammunition, 
and clothing for the rebel army, was made. The route to 
Atlanta lay, in part, over @ rough mountainous country, but 
the charm of spring was then upon it, and the desolations of 
war had not yet come. The enemy was strongly intrenched 
in and around Dalton, thirty-eight miles south-east of Chatta- 
nooga, and they must be met and defeated before Atlanta 
could be reached. 

On the 7th of May, General Thomas moved from Ringgold 
toward Tunnel Till, which place was carried by Palmer’s 
corps after a short skirmish. On the 8th, Howard carried a 
ridge near Buzzard Roost, but found it too narrow for opera- 
tions to carry the pass near it. On the same day McPherson 
passed through Snake Creek Gap; on the 10th Tlooker followed 
him, and on the 11th nearly all the remainder of the army. 
The object of this movement was to flank Johnston out of 
Dalton, rather than meet him in battle at that strongly-fortified 
place. Johnston soon saw that if he remained at Dalton his 
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communieations would be eut off, and he therefore left his 
cherished position on May 12th, and retreated on a short line 
to Resaca, which was eighteen miles farther toward Atlanta, 
and on the Western and Atlantic Railroad. 


BATTLE OF RESACA. 


On the morning of the 14th, the Federals pressed upon the 
enemy in their intrenchments. At ten o’clock Palmer under- 
took to force the rebels from an elevated position in front. It 
was necessary to descend a hill, ford a stream, cross a valley 
filled with ditches and other obstructions, and ascend an 
eminence beyond—all in full sweep of the enemy’s fire. They 
went as far as the obstructions in the valley, and there became 
so entangled and confused as to necessitate a retreat, which 
they made, having sutfered the loss of more than 1,000. 
About the same time, a portion of Howard’s and Schoficld’s 
troops took an important position of the enemy on their outer 
line, at our left. At three o’clock in the afternoon Johnston 
made an attack, with the view of turning the Federal left 
flank. Stanley’s men were driven back, but Hooker came to 
the rescue in time to drive the enemy back into their works. 

Meanwhile McPherson carried a hill at the enemy’s left, 
from which cannon could pour an enfilading fire upon their 
lines, and command the railroad and trestle bridges. After 
dark Johnston endeavored to retake that important position. 
The fighting was severe, and continned till ten o’clock, but 
the hill was still ours. On the 15th, Sherman took measures 
to capture two hills commanding each other, at the rebel 
right. The work was difficult; the fighting was severe, but 
before evening important ground was gained, a lunette of the 
enemy’s works was taken, and all was held, notwithstanding 
the enemy’s desperate opposition. 

We were making such inroads upon the enemy’s works that, 
during the night of the 15th, they quietly evacuated Resaca, 
and retreated toward Kingston, thirty-two miles farther south. 

The First Wisconsin Infantry had several wounded on the 
ekirmish line in this battle, and was in the second line at 
the charge upon the enemy’s works on the 14th, Lieutenant 
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Montague says, that in his front on the skirmish line, on the 
uight of the 15th, two Kentucky brothers met—one loyal, one 
disloyal. On the morning of the 16th, he advanced with a few 
men, and found the enemy’s works deserted. 

The Third infantry joined its brigade a few days before the 
action at Resaca, and on the 13th of May, took position in front 
of the enemy’s works. The following day it supported the 
fourth corps, skirmishing but losing no men. On the 15th it 
took part in the battle, fighting from behind hastily constructed 
breast-works of logs and rails, which had been thrown up by 
the order of Colonel Hawley. An entire division of rebels 
charged upon them with an unearthly yell, and confident 
of victory. Driving in our skirmishers, they advanced to 
within one hundred and fifty yards of our main line. The 
regiment then poured a deadly fire upon them, firing Ay file. 
The enemy were checked, and driven from the field in dis- 
order. The Third now charged, and captured forty prisoners. 
Fifty dead ‘rebels were found on the field, and a few mortally 
wounded. The regiment’s loss was three killed, twenty-seven 
wounded, and one missing. The breast-works of rails saved 
many lives. 

Among the wounded was their chaplain, the Reverend J. M. 
Springer, who died on the 29th. He was a devoted Christian 
minister. Tlaving been drafted the autumn previons, he 
declined all offers to have a substitute, declaring he would go 
to the field himself as he had been called. IIe was subse- 
quently, without any effort on his part, appointed chaplain, 
During the battle of Resaca, he seized a musket and fought 
four hours in the hottest of the fight, when he fell. 

The Fifteenth Wisconsin were in the advance at Buzzard’s 
Roost and Rocky Face Ridge, near Dalton. They also en- 
gaged in that part of the charge at Resaca, May 14th, where 
the first line of rebel intrenchments was carried. During the 
battle, the regiment silenced two of the enemy’s guns, and kept 
the gunners behind their works. <A desperate charge made 
Wy the rebels was repulsed with heavy loss to them. Five 
cf the regiment were killed, and twelve wounded, 

Colonel Hobart rejoined the Twenty-first Regiment in the 
spring of 1864, and oue hundred recruits, arrived from Wis- 
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consin, making their number four hundred. They participated 
in General Sherman’ s flank movement through Snake Creek 
Gap to Resaca. Their position on the 14th of May, was in 
the front line. At ten in the morning they advanced across 
an open field to assault the enemy’s works. But being without 
support, the brigade was unable to gain the intrenchments, and 
established themselves close to the enemy, from which position 
they kept up a spirited fire until relieved in the evening, 
when the Twenty-first was the last regiment to retire. Their 
loss in the charge was nine killed, and thirty-eight wounded. 
The Twenty-second Wisconsin Infantry, Colonel William 
L. Utley, arrived, on the 13th, in front of Resaca. During 
that and the sueceeding day they were held in reserve, and on 
the 15th, moved to the extreme left of the army, where their 
division (the third) was selected by General Hooker to storm 
a line of intrenchments defended by artillery. The second 
brigade, to which the regiment belonged, took position as 
carpe to the first brigade, and, throwing off their knapsacks, 
lay down awaiting orders. At one in the afternoon they 
advanced over the hill and across a field, under a withering 
fire from artillery aad sharp-shooters, While in the field a 
disorganized regiment dashed through them, occasioning tem- 
porary confusion in the entire brigade. Order was soon 
restored, and then pushing forward, the brigade advanced over 
the first line, which had wavered before the terrible rebel fire, 
and up the hill toa four gun battery of the enemy’s, where 
they planted the colors of two regiments—Silas Wright, of 
Company B, of the Twenty-second, planting the colors of the 
One Hundred and Second Tllinois. They were not able, how- 
ever, to hold the position, and retired to a hill in their rear, 
afterward participating in an assault with another brigade, 
farther to the left. They had a conspicuous part in the battle 
of the 15th, and lost heavily. This was their first real battle, 
and in it they did bravely. Four color corporals were wounded, 
The regiment lost eleven killed, and sixty-four wounded, ten 
of whom subsequently died. ” 
The Twenty-fourth Infantry was exposed, on the 14th, to a 
severe fire of artillery and musketry. They advanced ‘about 
three hundred yards, when they came upon an open field, 
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through which they moved at the double quick to a position 
partially protected by a slight elevation, behind which they 
took a temporary shelter. They became detached from a portion 
of the brigade in crossing the field, but went into action, and 
were engaged for two hours, when they retired to replenish 
their stock of ammunition and clean their guns, which had 
become very foul by rapid firing, They occupied various other 
positions until the enemy evacuated. Lieutenant Colonel 
West was wounded. Company I was not engaged, being on 
provost duty, and Company B was on the skirmish line. The 
regiment lost here, seven men killed and died of wounds, and 
thirteen wounded, not mortally. 

The Twenty-fifth under Col. Montgomery, was actively 
engaged here during the three days’ battles. It was in the 
front line, and a portion of the time detached as support to a 
battery on a hill-side, where they were under a heavy fire. 
Late in the afternoon of the 14th, they were sent to the fi 
teenth corps, and attacked the enemy’s works on the extreme 
left, where they charged over an open field under fire, and 
relieved an Towa regiment whose ammunition was expended, 
They held the hill against the rebels, who charged three times 
to get possession of it, and repulsed them with heavy loss, 
Throwing up defensive works in the night of that day, they 
skirmished behind them on the 15th. For their gallant con- 
duet in relieving the Thirticth Iowa and holding the hill, the 
regiment received the approbation of Brigadier General Wood, 
then in command of the fifteenth corps. Their loss was six 
killed, and twenty wounded. 

The Twenty-sixth Infantry took position before the enemy’s 
intrenchments on the 13th, where they skirmished from noon 
until dark, when they were placed in line of battle, and bivou- 
acked for the night. The following day they lost one killed 
and three wounded. They were relieved at midnight, and, 
after a few hours, marched, at daylight on the 13th, to the 
left of the army, where their brigade had the advance in the 
assault made at that point, the Twenty-sixth having the right of 
the first line, and being ordered to take a hill in front, which 
was accomplished. The enemy’s main line was upon a ridge 
parallel to the one we had just taken, and separated from it by 
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a narrow valley, covered with a dense growth of young pines. 
The dithculty of access and the destructive fire of the rebels, 
rendered it impossible to reach and repulse them and after 
a second assault, which resulted as the first, the Federals were 
ordered back to the hill first taken. That they held, although 
an attempt was made to recapture it. The loss of the regiment 
was six killed, and forty wounded. 

The First Wisconsin Cavalry were present in line of battle 
while our forees moved upon Tunnel Hill, Buzzard Roost, and 
Rocky Face Ridge, and once, on the 11th, the rebels made 
a dash at them, and were immediately repulsed. They were 
also in the skirmish which opened the battle at Resaca, 

The Fifth Wisconsin Battery took position at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, on the 14th, upon a hill, five hundred yards from 
the enemy’s works, opened fire upon them, and continued it until 
night. Early the next morning, they relieved an Ohio battery, 
half a mile to the right of their former position. Here they 
kept up a slow fire during the day. On the 16th, they accom- 
panied the division forward to Rome. 

The Tenth Battery was heavily engaged at Resaca, on the 
13th. On the 14th, they were in action at Calhoun Ferry, 
where they lost one man wounded, and a gun disabled by the 
rebel fire. A portion of the battery was engaged the follow- 
ing day, at a ford between that ferry and Resaca. In these 
engagements they were highly praised by the division com- 
mander for their energy, prompt maneuvering, and accurate 
firing. On the 16th, they crossed the Oostenaula river, and 
moved by way of Adairsville to Kingston. 

Among the fallen at Resaca, was Sergeant Richard Henry 
Davis, Jr., of the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin, who left not only 
a wife and one child, but his parents, dependent on him for a 
home and support in their old age, he being their only sur- 
viving son. Such facts illustrate some of the strange inequali- 
ties of the fruits of war. Some are untonched by death in all 
their household; some are made childless. Some are made 
rich in material possessions; some are made homeless, The 
father of Sergeant Davis was an active minister of the gospel, 
from his early manhood until enfeebled by old age ; formerly of 
New Hampshire and New York, now of Milwaukee, -At this 
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writing, he and his companion still live, and justice and the 
God of justice claim for them the sympathy of their fellow- 
men, , 

Sergeant Davis, while bravely leading on his men, with his 
right arm upraised, was struck in the forearm by a bullet, 
which plowed its way up the length of his arm into his body. 
Had he not been removed, a few days after, from one field 
hospital to another, possibly he might have recovered. 


The Wisconsin wounded, in general not mortally, ac Resaca, were as follows : 
First Recitent. Five, names joined with those at Dallas, 


Trinp Regent. Conpany A—Priy, Henry Davids. Company C—Corp. Abner 
Webb, Privs. John Kohls, David Woods, Andrew Warner, Jacob M. Case. Com- 
pany D—Priv. John Vestfound, Company E—Joseph Dilger. Company G—Priv. 
Benj. Sherry, Company J—Corps. Geo. B. Bennett, Cyrus B. Dering, Privs. Hiram 
U, Southwick, W. H. Smith, W. WH. Danks, Daniel McDonald. Company X— 
Sergt. Abner Hubbell, Priva. Decatur Thompson, James W. Bennett, Peter I. Peter- 
son—l9. 


Frevrenta Reqiaent. Compeny A—Priv. Knud Oleson. Company (—Corp. 
W. E. Wheeler, Priv. Peter Stangeland, Company D—Priv. Martin Halvorson. 
Company E—Priv. Simon Jorgenson. Corapany F—Privs. Ever Anderson, Michael 
Larson. Compony G—Privsa. Henry Thompson, Rier Thorson, Company J—Priv, 
Andrew Torgerson. Company K—Prive. Jolin Johnson, Ole Evenson—1 2. 


Twenty-rmst Rreivent.  Cuapyany H—Corp. Leonard J. Miller, Company 
‘_Privs. Join K, Haywood, Walter W. Wright. Company D—Corps. Geo. I. 
Rawson, Aug. Perslee, Priv. Andrew Jackson. Company F—Corp. Chas. T. Susan, 
Privs. Louis Potter, Jacob Shidell. Company G—Lt. Alfred A, Harding, Sergt. 
Alvah G. Dewey, Privs. Daniel A. Barton, Harvey Boyden, Wm. B, Constance, E, 
R, Haywood, Charles H. Noyes, Winchester Stratton, Scott Jamison, W. J. Miner. 
Compuny H—Lt. A, L. Fargo, Priva. A. J. Hyde, James Black, John Cary, Wm. 
R. Brown. Company I—Privs. Fred, Augustine, John W. Spear, Fred, Tippins, 
James H. Bradish. Company K—Priv. Jeremiah Reardon—3l. 


TWENTY-SECOND ReGIMEeNtT, Company A—Corps. Theodore Lane, James L. 
Gregory, Privs. Wm. J. Emerson, Thos. Olla, Herbert Putnam, Peter CG, Dufour, 
Peter W. Hilton, Chas. B, Braithwait. Compony O—Corp. Berry F. Heuston, 
Privs. Robt, 8. Saulsbury, Wm. FE. Gleason, John M. Wilson, Anthony D, Rouse. 
Company D—Sergt. Jas. B Scrafford, Priva, Wm. Brabason, Evan Edwards, Julius 
Smith. Company B—Privs. Chas, W. N. Baird, Thos, Linderwood, John P. 
Pfeifer, John B. Preston, Horace B. Warner. Company #—Corp. Henry Flint, 
Privs. Evan 8. Ellis, Abel J. Lewis, Owen Owens, Jacob Schonkenlerger. Com- 
pany G—Corp. Win, N. Taft, Privs. Claus Erickson, Ole Kricksou, Abel Johnson, 
Chauncey Ward, Heary Roberts. Company H—Ist Lt. Jas. R. Bones, Ist Sergt. 
Jens J. Peterson, Privs. Wm, Gerrits, Jos, Lewis, Fred. Urban, Lowry Wescott. 
Company I—Privs. Wu. J. Barns, Edward Barry, U. J. Roseacrans, Win. Pearl, 
Company K—Sorgt. Harrison Lovelace, Corp. Warren Jones, Privs. Thos. T. Miner, 
Ubner Mitchell, Henry 8. Feather, Robt. C. Clauson, Wm, H. Harrington, Schuyler 


D. Gould—49. 

Twenry-rourta Recent. Company A—Corp. Geo. A. Cooley, Company C— 
Priys. Franz Fuchs, Jos. Gaerty. Company B—Privs. Adam Schuver, Henry 
Wilson, John H. Lewis, Peter Nedding. Company F—Priv. Thomas Kelley. 
Company G—Capt. John W. Plummer, Privs. Wm. M. Ormund, Henry C. Weldon, 
Philip Smith. Company K—Priv. John Hatfer—13, 
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Twesxty-reTa Recent. Company A—Sorgt. J. Williams, Priv, A. A. Rich- 
ardson. Conpany B—Privs. Orrin Boyington, Andrew Young, Thornton J. Smith, 
Newton Chesmore, P. C. Bartle, T. Harris. Company C—Priv. J. W. Tuckwood, 
Company D—Corp, D. H. Spooner, Privs. D. S. Howes, G. M. Snow. Company 
£—Privs. M. Cornell, Edward H, Moore, Chas. Richey, Patrick Haney. — Company 
F—Priv. Paul Molliter. Company H—Privs. Joseph School, Bartholomew Stoll. 
Compoeny K—Priv. Join Conrod—20. 

TweyTy-stxrH Regiwent. Company A—Sergl, August Nischke, Priv. Herman 
Opitz. Company BR—Sergt. Chas. Weinrich, Corp. C. Laufer, Privs. Fred. Sichold, 
Wm, Yager, Philip Lieberstein, N, Perschbacher, Theodore Maasch. Company C— 
Corp. G. Scheule, Privs. Anton Rinke, Henry Siegrist, Heary Urich, Adam Wuest. 
Company D—Corp. Frauk Smotack, Priv. dward Kehrein. Conpany B—Oorp. 
Nicholaus Jermer, Priva, It, Gaubatz, C.8ehwfer. Company F—Corp. John Kihm, 
Privs. H, Hacker, ©. Meyer. Cenipony H—Sergts. Jacob Nytes, Rudolph Siebelist, 
Corp. Martin Kuhn, Privs. Chas. Grete, Wenzel Kapinos. Jolin Mosenbauer, F. 
Spranger, Robt. Voight, Chas. Heberg. Company F—Sergt. P. Waldorif, Privs. 
Ernst Domkcelhiler, Kdmnnd Johnson. Guinyietny K—Priys. Jos. Wimmers, William 
Frank, Hubert Walzer, Jerome Crandall, Wm. Kremer—3o. 


BATTLES OF DALLAS. 


The cavalry division, under Stoneman and McCook, pursued 
the enemy in their retreat from Resaca, and the whole army 
quickly followed, crossing the Oostanaula River. At Adairs- 
ville, thirteen miles below Resaca, Newton’s divison, of the 
fourth corps, had a skirmish with the enemy, and found them 
in larger force at Kingston, on the 18th. At Cassville, five miles 
from Kingston, they had fortifications; but Sherman’s flanking 
process induced Jobnston to evacuate on the night of the 19th, 
and erossing the Etowah, he retreated again toward Atlanta. 
On the 19th, General J. C. Davis, of Palmer’s corps, occupied 
Rome, fifteen miles west of Kingston, and captured forts, heavy 
guns, stores of supplies, mills, and foundries. 

After a little rest, and the arrival of supplies at Kingston, 
Sherman found that the rebels were strongly intrenched in the 
Etowah Mountains, at Allatoona Pass, and not wishing to 
attack them there he moved toward Dallas, forty miles below 
Kingston, and fifteen south-west of the Pass. The roads were 
very rough; the marching careful and slow. Johnston, mean- 
while, took a shorter route, and, with the larger part of his 
army, reached Dallas first. On the 25th, Hooker came in 
collision with Stewart's division of Hood’s corps, beyond Pump- 
kin Vine Creek, near New Hope Church, where he lost six 
hundred killed and wounded, without repulsing: the rebels. 
The next two days the Federals were engaged in forming their 
line. From that time until June 4th, when the enemy evacu- 
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ated, heavy skirmishes and battles occurred daily along the 
lines, and the firing was nearly incessant, and often terrific. 

On the 28th, the Federals having thrown up defences four 
miles from Dallas, were attacked by the enemy in force, 
on General MePherson’s right. Our men saw the attack 
as it was coming, and throwing up some slight defences, 
reserved their fire until the rebels came within sixty feet of 
them. The heavy shot of the enemy crushed through the 
Union ranks, but they firmly held their ground. At the given 
signal, a thousand muskets sped their deadly bullets with 
unerring aim at the yelling, exulting foe, and volley afier 
volley in rapid succession mowed down their deep and 
thick ranks. The Federal artillery joined their fire, and the 
ground occupied by the foe was soon strewed with the mangled, 
the dying and the dead. Once driven back they rallied 
and rushed forward again; three times they came, three times 
were repulsed, and then fled, leaving 2,000 wounded and slain. 
This was the principal battle of Dallas. One authority says 
it occurred on the 30th of May, another, on the 29th; but the 
weight of evidence establishes it.on the 28th. 

The First Wisconsin Infantry was engaged in these battles, 
and Lieutenant Montague’s account of their part in them is as 
follows: “On the 28th, our brigade was sent to the extreme 
left of our army with the design of turning the enemy’s right 
flank. We met the enemy about four in the afternoon, and 
Walker's division, of Hardee’s corps, immediately charged us, 
but were repulsed by our brigade. We were hotly engaged 
from this hour until dark, when we held our original position. 
That night we were withdrawn somewhat, and in the morning 
the enemy oceupied the ground held by us the day before, 
Our mess cook not being aware of this movement, and think- 
ing we held our position of the night before, walked into 
the enemy’s lines next morning with our entire cuisine, includ. 
ing a pack-mule. This may seem a slight matter to record, 
but it was a serious matter to the officers of our mess, who had 
to beg their hard tack and bacon for some days.” Subse- 
quently they were engaged in taking a ridge, which they held 
several days despite the efforts of the rebels to regain it. 

The Third Wisconsin, under Hooker, took part in the severe 
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conflict on the 25th of May, near New Hope Church, some- 
times ealled the battle of Dallas, and not in that of the 28th, 
Colonel Hawley, reported as follows: ‘May 25th, we marched 
eight miles, when the enemy was met strongly intrenched at the 
crossing of the Marietta, Dallas, and Ackworth roads. Here the 
command was halted, and the brigade formed in line of battle, 
and advanced dircetly on the enemy’s works, my regiment oceu- 
pying the centre, with its left resting on the Marietta road. In 
this hard fought battle no decided advantage was gained, further 
than learning the strength of the enemy, they being well in- 
trenched, with superior numbers and a well chosen position, 
The officers and men of my regiment fought with a heroism 
never excelled by any troops, and IT take pleasure in saying 
that in this engagement, as well as in the former one at Resaca, 
not a single instance of bad conduct came under my personal 
observation, or has been reported to me since, notwithstanding 
over one half of my command consisted of recruits, who had 
never before been under fire. My losses were fourteen killed, 
ninety-seven wounded, twelve of the latter having since died,” 
The regiment fought that day but one hundred and fifty yards 
from the rebel breast-works, and faced a battery charged with 
grape and short-fused shell for two hours, 

The Tenth Regiment participated in the engagement at 
Dallas. 

The Fifteenth came up at New Tope Church, just after 
Hooker's battle on the 25th, and does not appear to have been 
engaged in the conflict on the 28th. But in the heavy skir 
mishing and fighting on the 27th, as they were moving four 
miles to the leit, in crossing a ravine they were exposed to a 
heavy fire from the enemy’s artillery. They made a desperate 
charge, and came so near the rebel breast-works that some 
were killed within a few feet of them. They found it impos- 
sible to dislodge the enemy, but sneceeded in establishing 
our line within fifteen yards of their fortifications. They held 
this position for more than five hours, althongh exposed to a 
severe fire of musketry. The enemy, having been reinforced, 
charged npon their weakened ranks, until at length they were 
forced to retire, leaving the dead and wounded on the field. 
They lost eiyhty-three officers and men, in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, 
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The Twenty-first Regiment took position on the left of the 
fourth corps, at Pumpkin Vine Creek, near Dallas. In the 
attack upon their rear, on the morning of the 28th, Companies 
Aand E gallantly drove the rebel skirmishers from a ridge, 
which the regiment fortified. Colonel Fitch says: ** The enemy's 
works here were deemed too strong to assault, the two forces 
lay, therefore, facing each other for six days. The skirmishers 
of the Twenty-first and those of the enemy were occupying 
the same narrow crest of a ridge, within less than fifty paces 
of each other, firing all the time.” On the 30th, this portion 
of the line was attacked by a part of TIood’s corps, the rebels 
advancing from their works. The battle was severe; tle 
enemy, however, was compelled to fall back, leaving his dead 
and wounded on the field. Several dead rebels lay for sore 
days between the skirmish line unapproached by either party. 
The holdiug of this position by the skirmishers of the Twenty- 
first was spoken of by general officers as a most gallant act, 
and displaying great fortitude.” The regiment lost here, in 
the six days, four killed and twenty-eight wounded. 

The Twenty-second Regiment formed in line, on the 25th, 
near the rebel works at Dallas. At the beginning they were 
held in reserve, but afterwards occupied the frout, holding the 
position until dark, losing one killed and ten wounded. During 
the night the position was strengthened, and retained until the 
Ist of June, notwithstanding exposure to a constant fire froin 
the rebel sharp-shooters. 

The Twenty-fourth Regiment reached Dallas on the night 
of the 25th, taking their position in the front, and on the 
next morning throwing up works. They remained here 
eleven days, and were constantly exposed to the fre of the 
enemy, men being often killed and wounded on the most re- 
tired lines. From this position they moved towards Ackworth, 
From the 17th of May to that time, the regiment had twentf- 
seven men wounded, 

The Twenty-fifth Regiment arrived within a few miles of 
Dallas about noon, on the 26th, and commenced skirmishing, 
passing through and bivonacking 4 short distance south of the 
place, until the next day. They then advanced to the front, 
and were engaged for three days in skirmishing, repulsing the 
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enemy in his attacks upon the picket line, with severe loss, 

The Twenty-sixth Regiment took part in the battle of Dallas, 
on the 25th of May. Tt was posted in the second line of battle, 
and on the left, but afterwards moved to the front, to relieve 
an Ohio regiment, and remained there fighting till dark. They 
then changed position, and built intrenchments, and were em- 
ployed in siege duty until the first of June. They then joined 
the movement of their division toward the left. They expe- 
rienced a total loss, according to General Winkler’s report, of 
seven killed, one being an officer, thirty-one wounded, and two 
thissing. 

The First Wisconsin Cavalry participated in the advance 
upon Dallas. Their division, on the 25rd of May, marched 
in a southerly direction, fording the river Etowah, after a 
skirmish with the enemy upon its banks, and in the middle of 
the afternoon encountered a rebel force strongly intrenched on 
a spur of the Alatoona Hills. To develope their number and 
position, a detachment of the Fourth Indiana was sent forward 
as dismounted skirmishers, followed closely by the First Wis- 
consin Cavalry iu line of battle. Passing over an open field, 
aud through a narrow belt of timber, from which the rebels 
were soon driven, they had reached the intrenchments, when 
the rebel batteries opened fiercely upon them, fortunately, so 
ranged that, though exposed to their fire for an hour, nota 
man ora horse was touched. The batteries were afterward 
silenced by opposing guns, and our troops kept possession of 
the woods till late in the afternoon, when a charge was made 
hy the rebels, driving back our skirmishers, and capturing a 
part of Company L, who were occupied at a corn erib, and 
thus separated from the regiment. One of them escaped at 
night, and reported the treatment received as eruel in the 
extreme. On the 26th a detachment of the First Wisconsin, 
under Captain Comstock, was sent to take and hold, if possible, 
a small village called Burnt Hickory, three miles nearer 
Dallus. The taking was accomplished without loss, except to 
the rebels, of one killed and twenty taken prisoners, and the 
position was held against the attack of a body of cavalry till 
tliree o'clock, when the division came up. A scout was then 
sent still further, who soon returned, reporting a considerable 
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rebel force, both infantry and cavalry, and jast beyond it a 
large supply train passing rapidly to the south. To capture or 
destroy this train the Second Indiana was sent forward as skir- 
mishers supported by one battalion of the First Wisconsin, the 
brigade battery, Eighteenth Indiana, also accompanying. 
Failing thus to dislodge the enemy, the Wisconsin battalion, 
led by Captain Harnden, with revolvers in hand, charged 
through the woods ata headlong gallop. A fierce fire met 
but did not cheek them. Their leader fell wounded by the 
roadside, but cheered on the troops till the last man had passed. 
The rebel lines gave way, but stood continuing their fire while 
our boys ran the gantlet between them. Dividing when half 
way through the woods, a part turned aside and, with the aid 
of the Second Indiana, put an end to the flank firing, while 
the remainder pushed through the woods and came in view 
of the train. Tere a fresh force of the enemy met them with 
a firing so severe that retreat became necessary, and, rapidly as 
the advance had been made, back through the woods they rode, 
and back to their reserves, where a line of battle was formed, 
fully checking all farther advantage to the rebels. By the 
retreat many of the prisoners taken in the beginning of the 
fight escaped, and a large number of horses were killed. Of 
men in the First Wisconsin our loss was only one killed and 
six wounded, while the enemy lost about thirty killed, among 
them the colonel of the Fourth Georgia, and forty-four 
prisoners, besides a large number wounded. Thongh the 
wisdom of the attack may be questioned, none will withhold 
the meed of praise due the First Wisconsin for their gallaut 
charge, referred to as the most brilliant of the campaign. 
Lieutenant Colonel Stewart, of the Second Indiana, command- 
ing the brigade, was taken prisoner, and Captain Harnden, 
commanding the battalion severely wounded. 

The Fifth Battery, during the operations near Dallas, held 
several important positions on the line. 


The following is a list of wounded as indicated in cach case : 


First Reoment, From May 7th to June Ist. Company C—I. L. Briggs, J. 
Spitzer, C. Morris, H. Freeman. Company pT, Hupp. Ceanpony E—8. D. 
Browning, A. Keyes, H, Greenwood (died), P. Harland. Company G—I. C. Mabor 
(died), A, Bergman (died), J. Bremer, R. J. Tedder, Cc, Hancock, J. Kunliff, A 
Selus, J. Humplirey (died), Gid, Burke (died), Ii Geo. W. Lawton, Company H— 
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B. Tucker, E. MeDonald, A. Humphrey, ( BE. Wood. Company I—J. Onk, L. 
Springer. Company A—G. Ryan, G,. W. Gibson. 


Turep Reumtent. On May 25th, at Dallas. Col, Wm. Hawley. Company A— 
Seret. Geo, W, Brainard, Corp. Chas. f. Lord, Privs. Ang. Clopping, Robt. Hart, 
Porry Hart, Washington Harvey, Sidney N. Lund, Mathias Mentsel, Chas. Perkins, 
Aug. Gaast, Jas. {. Terry, Wi. Tibbets, Company B—Capt, W. M. Snow, Ist Le. 
Wilson 8. Buek, Sergt. Hiram 8. Baker, Corp, A. C. Robbins, Privs. Edw, Horan, 
Patrick Gayen, Walter B. Barnes, Edw. MeParlane, Ole Thompson, Hilliard 
Desehamp. Wm Swarts, Henry A. Gardner, Thos. F, Peace, H. D. Hills, Wm. 
Brandt, Company C—Sergt. W. H. Foster, Corp. Robert W, McFarland, Privs. 
Thomas Couroy, Josephus O. Bridge, Daniel Aucherbaugh, Jackson Sand, Josep: 
Lani. Artist MeBride. Company D—Corp. W. W. Carne, Privs. Geo, Neal, Heze- 
kiah L. Kili, Samuel Converse, Jolin Wright, J. B. Norton, Chas. E. Alderman. 
Company b—Capt. Julian W, Hinekley, Sergts, David Clark, Wm. Wolfe, Corps, 
Alvin P. Reynolds, James Panett, Chas, Hasse, Privs. Henry Bilers, Nicholas 
Tolthinsen, Jotin Hook. Peter Ichternack, Thomas Nelson, William Stellfin, Ludwig 
Wirth, James Dodd, Mangus Krouse. Chipany #—Seret. Sarovel Bartholomew, 
Privs. Wm, Holmesand Philander Tucker, Company G—Seruts, John F. Uubbard, 
Wm. W, Freeman, Stephen Liemance, Corps, Andrew Jagersou, Johan B. Gerris, 
Alex, McCoy, Benj. F. Roby, Olas C, Olson, Privs. Jolin Cowles, Edw. D. Hamilton, 
Acund L, Newgard, Luther A. Phetteplace, Peter Walteh, Vau R. Willard, 
Company i—Serzt. John Agnew, Corp. Wim. Cherry, Privs, Alden B, Jacobs, 
Martin Jacobs, Clarence &. Sawtelle, James Driver, Homer W, Osborne, James 
Buekley.  Compernys J—Sergt. Richard H. Williams, Corp. George Rucherman, 
Prive. Arthur Grinie, Moses Sweet, Company K—Prive. Jabez Williams, Jolin E. 
Anderson, Barrett Stil well—92, 


Texra Reowest, From May 24th to July 10th. May 27th. Company A— 
Priy. Ole . Storle, Company i—Priv, Chas, MeManus. June 2d. Coniywny A 
Priv. Win. B. Sayles. Company G—Private Geo. Owens. June 18th. Company A— 
Priy, Cornelius Bard. Company G—Priv, Charles Pelt, Company A—Privs. 
Michael Clark, John Barnes, June 2ist. Compeny H—Priv. Peter Inglehart. 
June uoth, sSergt. Lewis Wilson, July 3rd. Company D—Priv. Wallace Thomp- 
son—l1. 


Kirrrexta Reepesyr. At Dallas, Chmpany A—Seret. Ole K. Hanson, Privy. 
Johu Luogren, — Chpany B—Sergt. Brown Siversou, Corp. Erick Larson, Priva. 
Peter Peterson, Jens Gilbertson, Ole Knudson, Levert Leversou, Knud Nrickson. 
Compo D—orps, Jolim Hogan, Christian Ilelversou, Privs. Halvor Olson, 
Jacob J, Jacobson, Simon Peterson. Compuny 2—Priva, Mads Rossum, Petrie 
Jolnsou, Conpany #—Private Reimert Baur, Company G—Lrt. C. B. Nelson, 
Corps. Iver O. Myher, Uans Larson, Hans UHangon,. Privs, John Bonum, Lewis 
Anderson. Cumpany H-—Privs. Andrew D, (rerder, Ole A. Hawarss, Ole L. Fosse, 
Ole Halverson, Torbger Larson. Company I—Privs. Nels Stonson, Amos John- 
son, Jolin J. Ramack, Knud Oleson. Ole BE. Troay, Peter Myhre. Canpany K- 
Privs. Gulbran Olson, Albert E. Rice, Charles Olson, Ole Christenson and Christ. 
Johnson—39, 


Twenty-rirst Regiext, At Dallas, Company A—Privs, Martin P. V. Strong, 
Anthony De Marra. Company B—Privs, Jolin Isquchupit, Charles Miller, Daniel 
Moserip, Chmpany C—Priv. G, FB. Cleveland. Company E—Vorp. Win, Welch, 
Privs. Edmund Phillips, Peter Schwarts, Louis Grotto. H. W, ‘Barnett, Simon 
Shelley, Company J’—Prive. John Gilchrist, Jerry Bigtora. Conipary H—Prive, 
Johu Kreish, Mred Smith, Company J—Privs, Orison Beals, Wm, 1H. Henderson, 
Chas. 8. 0. Christenson—19. 


Twexty-seconD Reqiaent. At Dallas. Company B—Capt. Geo. H. Brown. 
Sergt. James E. Ross, Corp, Alfred Bond, Privs. James F, Eliott, Napoleon 3B 
Perry. Company C—Priv, Jolin 8. Dayton. Company E—Privs, Martin MeGill, 
Lewis N. Bowles. Company F—Capt. Robt. FP. Pugh, and Corp, Edward Ellis. 
COnpony G—Sergt. Leopold Selwer. Company I—Priv. David B. Prints, Com- 
peiy K—Priv, Nore Calurew—13. 
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TWesTY-roURTH Recent, At Pleasant Hill and Dallas. Company A—Priv. 
John Mahoney. Company B—Lt. Geo. Allanson, Sergt, KH, C. Arnold, Privs. Con- 
rad Niederman, Ferrel Berkley, James W. Talliou, Wim. Rahlman, Wm. Hauser. 
Company C—Priv. D, Luchben, Company D—Sergt. Edw. Morgan, Privs. Andrew 
MeNeil, Thos. Carpion—12. = 


Twenry-rirta Recent. At Dallas, from May 27th to 3lst. Company B— 
Privs. Cutler Salmon, Geo. W. Peckham. Company E—Priv. Emory Blanchard. 
Company F—Corp, Edwin C. Coleman, Privs. Arnold Ubersetzy, Savoy Thompson. 
Company J—Priv, Dewald Garner—t. 


TWENTY-SIXTH Recigent. At Dallas, Company B—Privs. Ferdivand Mubner, 
Adam Truss, Charles Jaeger, Aug. Ninow, Bernhard Kucklan, Jobu Weisenbach. 
Corpany C—Priv, Joba Christen. Company —Lt. Fred. Horner, Sergt. Philip 
Phipp, Corps. Henry Deiner, Franz Kivin, Privs, Paul Statzcl, Henry Wagner, 
Chas. Stier, Fred. Zirber, Sam Procheld, F. Ohike. Company G—Privs. Cyrus 
Shefer, Chas. Uaseman, Wm. Lerri. Company (-—Priv. Henry Bochler. Company 
i—Priv. Rudolph Laive. Compeny K—Sergt. Heures Noli—23. 


BATTLES OF KENESAW MOUNTAIN. 


Dallas lies west of the railroad leading to Atlanta, and Alla- 
toona north-east, on the railroad. After the battles and the 
few days’ siege at Dallas, Sherman took possession of the road 
leading to Allatoona, and sent back a cavalry force that eap- 
tured it. He also took possession of the road to Ackworth, 
lying on the railroad below Allatoona. Then Johnston, being 
flanked again, abandoned Dallas on June 4th, and moved to 
the protection of Marietta, on the railroad south of Ackworth. 
On the 8th General Blair joined our forces, with two divisions 
of the seventeenth army corps, embracing the Twelfth, Six- 
teenth, and Seventeenth Wisconsin Infantry, and on the th the 
army moved to Big Shanty, the next railroad station below Ack- 
worth. In a mountainous district, between that and Marietta, 
Jolinston had made another stand, and prepared for the most 
obstinate defence. He had nearly 50,000 veteran troops, and 
15,000 raw militia just called out by Governor Brown, of Georgia. 
Standing before Marietta are three mountains—Kenesaw, the 
largest and most easterly, Pine, the most northerly, and Lost 
Mountain. Sherman’s first object was to break the rebel line 
between Kenesaw and Pine Mountains. Te cannonaded the 
rebel works, and, June 14th, General Polk, commanding on 
Pine Mountain, was killed by the bursting of a shell, and 
Johnston and Hardee, it appears, were standing near him at 
the fatal moment. On the night of that day, the enemy per- 
ceiving that Hooker was gaining their rear on the Pine Moun- 
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tain, abandoned that position, and took a line directly connect- 
ing Kenesuw and Lost Mountains. Then followed several 
days of skirmishing, including some small battles. On the 
night of the 18th, in darkness and a severe storm, the enemy 
abandoned Lost Mountain, and the Federal forces occupied 
their abandoned works, and continued to press upou their 
front. 

Ou the 22d, the enemy attacked a portion of Hooker’s and 
Schoficld’s forces at our right, near the ‘ Kulp House,” but 
was repulsed with a loss of many killed, wounded, and pris- 
oners, Sherman now feigned a flank movement, hoping John- 
ton would weaken his centre, and give him an opportunity to 
assault his main works. June 27th, three brigades of Logan’s 
corps drove in the rebel skirmishers at the base of the moun- 
tain, and, pushing up its sides, carried a part of their rifle-pits. 
But on reaching the top the way was very difficult, and the 
rebels poured a terribly destructive fire upon them from an 
immense force above, and even dashed down stones and 
rocks thickly upon their heads. They found it impossible to 
scale the cliffs, and, retiring a short distance, fortified their 
position, At another point, Newton’s and Davis’ troops 
charged np the mountain, rushed through two lines of abatis, 
carried the line of rifle-pits, and planted several of their colors 
before the summit, and some of their men scaled the rebel 
ramparts. But there Generala Wagner and Harker were killed, 
and Colonel Daniel McCook mortally wounded, and the position 
and number of the rebels were so superior to ours, and their 
firing so much more destructive, that it was an impossibility 
to take their works, and the brave Federals were recalled. 
Newton's soldiers went back to the position they occupied 
before, while Davis’ sccond brigade retreated only a portion 
of the way, and there threw up detenees. Sherman had incor- 
rectly calculated that the enemy had weakened their centre, 
but Johnston saw from his high position that there was no 
serious rhovement to flank him, and therefore kept the main 
body of his troops just where our assault was made. Onur loss 
was nearly 3,000 in killed and wounded; the enemy’s very 
slight. 

General Sherman erred at Kenesaw in changing his tactics 
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from flanking to assaulting, and unjustifiably dashed some of 
his bravest troops against that insurmountable fortress. It 
was sad that such noble men were sacrificed in vain. But his 
next act was one of brilliancy and great success. He threw 
open his own rear toward Chattanooga, for the enemy to 
advance upon it if they dared, and went himself to the rear of 
the enemy. Johnston saw his danger, and, evacuating Kene- 
saw, fell back to the Chattuhoochee River. The Federals 
pressed him in pursuit, and captured 2,000 prisoners. Thus, 
without our loss of two hundred men, he was flanked out of 
Kenesaw, after 3,000 had fallen in the vain attempt to carry 
it by assault. But Johnston took a fortified position again, first 
north, and next south of the river. At the latter place he 
had strong defences near the bridge, and five and a half miles 
along the river, which must have required many months for 
their erection. 

There General Sherman moved his troops to our right, as 
though intending to turn the enemy’s left. Johnston believed 
that to be his design, and made various movements on that 
supposition. Sherman even crossed the river, at the euemy’s 
left, with a portion of his forces. Again, and sadly, the 
rebels took up their retreat, leaving their perfeeted and 
expensive defences on the Chattahoochee, removing their 
heavy guns seven miles to Atlanta, and falling back with 
their main army toward the fortifications of that city. Then 
suddenly Sherman changed his troops to our own left, moved 
apart of his forces across the river, took possession of the 
rebel works, and of certain important strategic points in that 
direction, and afterward confused Johnston by turning his 
right. 

The First Wisconsin Infantry was oceupied in skirmishing 
alarge proportion of the time in front of Kenesaw Mountain. 
On the 17th of June, they participated in a severe skirmish 
while on picket duty near Big Shanty. The following day 
they drove the rebel skirmishers back to their works, cap- 
turing a number of them, As the enemy fell back to the 
mountain, the First followed, and retained their final position 
until the abandonment of the stronghold by the rebels on the 
3rd of July. While before the rebel works the regiment had 
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no part in making assaults, but was continually exposed to the 
most terrible fire of artillery and sharp-shooters.s Their loss 
was three killed and nine wounded. 

The Third Regiment, on the 21st of June, was ordered to 
the Powder Spring road. In attempting to reach it they met 
a superior force of the enemy, and fought them, until Colonel 
Hawley deemed it best to fall back and await reinforcements, 
The One Hundred and Seventh New York soon came to their 
aid, and both regiments advanced against the rebels, driving 
them and taking possession of their position. The Third lost 
one killed and seven wounded, They held this position, and 
were engaged in constant picket and skirmish duty until the 
3rd of July, having lost, during the several engagements about 
the mountain, one killed and seventeen wounded, of whom 
three soon died, 

The Tenth Regiment was present at this battle, and took 
part in it. 

The Twelfth Regiment joined the Army of the Tennessee, 
with General Sherman’s forces, at Ackworth, Georgia, on the 
8th of June. They moved to Big Shanty on the 10th, and 
the next day were in line of battle, charging two miles through 
timber, and capturing the first skirmish line of the enemy in 
front of Kenesaw Mountain. They threw up intrenchments, 
and on the 14th, another line was constructed a quarter of a 
mile nearer, on the crest of a hill, and 1,000 yards from the 
enemy’s rifle pits, Six companies, under Captain Maxon, per- 
formed a desperate feat in driving a brigade out of their rifle 
pits, which had kept up a galling fire upon our men from a 
piece of pine woods in front of the position. They penetrated 
through brush, young pines, and briars until they reached the 
rifle pits, which were filled with men. He opened an enfilad- 
ing fire upon them, and with his little band caused them to 
leave and seek their reserve force. For forty rods the pits 
were emptied. It was only when a rebel brigade charged 
bayonets that they fell back. This they did in good order. 
They took part in the movement of the seventeenth corps to 
the right of the Kenesaw Mountain, on the 2d of July, taking 
position near the Chattahoochee, at the mouth of the Nicka- 
jack Creek. Their loss at Kenesaw was thirty-four in killed, 
wounded, and missing. 
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The Fifteenth Regiment was actively engaged in the assault 
upon the rebel position at Kenesaw Mountain, June 23rd, 
where it suffered a loss of six killed and wounded. From this 
time to the 3rd of July, when the enemy evacuated it, was 
engaged in advancing, skirmishing, and driving the cnemy 
from line to line of their works on Pine, Lost, and Kenesaw 
Mountains. Afterward they pressed forward in pursuit of 
them toward the Chattahoochee River. 

The Sixteenth Regiment joined Sherman’s forees at Aclk- 
worth, June 8th. On the 10th they moved forward to the front, 
the division occupying a position on the extreme left of the 
army, which was in front of the enemy’s works on Lost and 
Kenesaw Mountains. They remained here, oceupying the 
trenches and constantly skirmishing, until the 19th, when the 
division moved forward to Brush Mountain, east of Kenesaw, 
without much oppositson, On the 23rd they accompanied the 
brigade in a reconnoissance to the left, and on the 28th tool 
part in a demonstration against the enemy’s right. They 
also accompanied the Army of the Tennessee in the celebrated 
movement under General McPherson, to the right. They left 
Brush Mountain on the evening of the 2d of July, marching 
toward the mouth of Nickajack Creek, and threatening the 
enemy’s communications at Turuer’s Ferry, across the Chatta- 
hoochee. John Whipple, of Company K, was mortally 
wounded while skirmishing. 

The Seventeenth Regiment arrived, on the 8th of June, 
at Ackworth, where they joined the army under General 
Sherman. On the 10th they took position near Big Shanty, 
in front of the enemy, the division being on the extreme lett. 
Here they were constantly engaged in heavy skirmishing until 
the 19th, when the division advanced, occupying a position on 
Brush Mountain, east of the enemy’s works on Kenesaw Moun- 
tain. On the 22d they engaged in a demonstration on the 
enemy’s right, taking two lines of rifle pits, being exposed to 
and sustaining a heavy fire from the enemy’s artillery for more 
than three hours, Their loss was two killed and eleven 
wounded, 

The Twenty-first Regiment followed the enemy from Dallas 
to Kenesaw, always in line of battle. On the 17th, the skir- 
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mish line of the division overtook the enemy near Big Shanty, 
and engaged and drove them a mile and a half. June 18th, 
the skirmishers of the Twenty-first charged through a deep 
stream upon the rebel rifle-pits, located on the embankment 
beyond the water, and repulsed a North Carolina regiment, 
who left thirteen of their number prisoners in the skirmishers’ 
hands. They were .constantly under the artillery fire of the 
enemy, but not in the terrible and unfortunate assault. They 
lost two killed. ; 

Tle Twenty-second Regiment took position near Kenesaw 
Mountain, on the 15th, and immediately followed the rebels, 
who, the day previous, had contracted their lines to strengthen 
their position on the mountain. On the 16th they participated 
in driving them from their works at Golgotha Church. June 
22d, advancing to within sixty rods of the enemy’s line, they 
received a severe fire, and while engaged in erecting suitable 
defences the rebels charged upon them, and were thoroughly 
repulsed. From the 23rd to the evacuation, they were 
stationed near the Marietta Turnpike, and in all these engage- 
ments lost ten killed and mortally wounded, and twenty-three 
wounded, 

The Twenty-fourth Regiment took position on the 20th of 
June, in front of the enemy’s works on Kenesaw Mountain, and 
threw up intrenchments. On the 22d they advanced on the skir- 
mish line with the skirmishers of the twentieth corps. By some 
misunderstanding the line on their left failed to move forward 
with them, which exposed their left to a flank movement and 
and enfilading fire, This compelled them to abandon the 
field leaving two of their dead in the enemy’s skir mish-pits. 
In the afternoon they retook the ground lost in the morning 
and held it until relieved at midnight, when they retired ie. 
hind the works, where they remained until the 27th. At that 
date an assault was ordered. The regiment advanced at half- 
past eight in the morning, in the rear of the Eighty-eighth 
Tinows, crossing in good order over an almost impassable 
abatis of fallen finher. When they had advanced three-fourths 
of the distance to the rebel works, the regimental commander 
received orders to halt. The head of the column had reached 
the enemy’s works, and on account of the halting of the troops 
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in the rear, began to retire in some confusion. The disorder, 
which was soon communicated to those more retired, was 
quickly arrested, and the Twenty-fourth held its ground under 
a galling fire for half an hour, unable to reply on account of 
the formation of the ground. They were then ordered to 
retire to their former position. In this assault the adjutant, 
Horace Buchanan, was severely wounded, and that night, 
when on picket, several of the regiment met with the same 
misfortune. On the 2d of July, they moved to a position a 
mile to the left, and on the 38rd the march was continued after 
the retreating rebels. The regiment lost in these battles ten 
in killed and mortally wounded, and twelve wounded not 
mortally. In these engagements Arthur McArthur, Jr., served 
as lieutenant colonel, and Alvah Philbrook as major, both 
having been commissioned the 8th of June. 

The Twenty-tifth Regiment advanced over the abandoned 
works of the enemy on the 19th of June, and took position on 
a hill which they fortified. They were constantly exposed to 
the enemy’s fire, and were engaged in siege and fatigne duty 
until the 3rd of July, when they moved forward with the 
army. 

The Twenty-sixth Regiment followed and drove the enemy 
from point to point, until they took position, on the 195th, 
before the formidable rebel werks on Kenesaw Mountain. 
When near Noses Creek, on the 17th, one of their skirmish 
parties made a bold push and captured a rebel battle-flag. On 

. the 22d they participated in a severe engagement, which 
resulted in the capture of the rebel rifle-pits, with a loss to the 
regiment of nine killed and thirty wounded, the commander, 
Colonel Winkler, receiving a bullet through his hat. The 
following day they moved to the right, and took position on 
the road to Powder Spring, which they intrenched and held, 
in the face of an incessant fire from the sharp-shooters and 
artillery of the enemy, until the 3rd of July. Their total loss 
was eleven in killed and mortally wounded, and thirty-six m 
wounded not mortally. : 

On the 4th of June, a detachment of the First Wisconsin 
Cavalry occupied Ackworth, having previously defeated ag 
small body of rebels who held the place. On the 6th, with 
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the brigade, they participated in a sharp skirmish and occupied 

Big Shanty, whense they marched on the 9th on a reconnois- 
sance to the front. On the 14th, we find them encamped in 
an orchard, near Ackworth, which they left on the 16th, joining 
with the right wing of the army in its attack upon Lost Moun- 
tain. From this point the enemy retreated on the 17th, the 
second brigade pursning, on the sonth side of the mountain, 
till ordered to the rear for the protection of communications 
at Ackworth, but returning on the 20th to a position south of 
Lost Mountain. On the Ist of July, the division was ordered 
to recounoitre south of Powder Springs. At the Sweetwater 
two rebel brigades were eucountered, who retreated, followed 
some five or six miles by Stonemau’s cavalry, while the tirst 
(livision went into camp at Tlowell’s Ferry, on the Creek. On 
the 3rd they moved toward the Chattahoochee, coming up 
with Stoneman’s division, from which scouts were sent still 
farther to feel the position of the enemy. They were discov- 
ered some two or three miles below, but in such force that 
several attacks, with numbers cach time augmented, still failed 
to dislodge them. On the afternoon of the 4th, they went 
back on the Marietta road to meet supplies, a welcome duty 
to boys living on three-fitths rations, occasionally without any. 
The horses, too, were so much reduced for want of forage, that 
afew days after nearly half belonging to the regiment were 
condemned as unfit for serviee. On the 5th, they removed to 
the extreme left, and the next day reconnoitered the ford and 
ferry on the Chattahoochee, ten miles east of Marietta, finding ° 
rebel batteries in position on the opposite bank. On the 15th, 
the division removed to the fortifications commanding the rail- 
road bridge, a position left vacant by the advancing infantry. 
Tere an artillery skirmish took place with the rehels on the 
south bank of the river, which created at first considerable 
excitement, then amusement, concluding with a traffic in 
cotfee and tobacco, and finally a good swim towether—an 
episode of which the higher powers fortunately took no notice. 

The Fifth Wisconsin Battery took position, on the 15th of 
June, in front of the first line of the enemy on Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, which was held until he withdrew to his main line on 
the 19th. On the morning of the 23rd they took possession of 
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some earth-works, which had been thrown up the previous 
night by our troops on a low ridge 1,200 yards from the moun- 
tain. Here they were fired upon by artillery upon the mountain 
several hundred feet above, which, however, did not injure 
them. The ammunition chests, caissons, and horses were sent 
to the rear, and the battery opened with its Napoleon guns 
upon the rebels above, compelling them finally to withdraw 
their pieces. Ilere the battery remained until July 2d, when 
it moved five miles to the right and rejoined its division. 

The cannonading in this battle was often terrific. As many 
as three hundred pieces were sometimes heard playing on that 
line at once. The engagements on the skirmish lines, though 
between smaller forces, were frequently very severe. These are 
often lost sight of amid the larger battles. One officer says, “I 
can testify that some of the most determined engagements of 
the war, considering the numbers, have been on the skirmish 
line.” On one line the First Regiment stood and fonght six 
or eight hours when the enemy had three or four times their 
number. Lieutenant Montague at one time was on duty 
thirty-six hours without food or rest; and such, doubtless, was 
the experience of others. He speaks of prayer-meetings being 
held at night along the rebel lines, so near that the language 
in prayer and song could be heard. This may have been a 
hypocritical pretence to overawe our men, Again, there were 
really praying men among the rebels, who were deceived as to 
the character of the questions at issue. 


The names of the wounded were : 


Frest Reotuent, June Ist to July 4th, at Kenesaw Mountain, Company C— 
Win. H. Douglas, EB. Vanderback, Company E—E. Cary, F. Delmer. Gonpany H— 
M. Nellis. E, Chappell. Company J—C. French. Company K—TI. Reiser, H. 
Flanagan—9. 


Tarp Reemment. May 26th to July Lith, at Kenesaw and vicinity. Company 
A—Priv. Hobbard art. — Companyt'—Priva, Wm. Clarno, Geo. Bowdon. Conn- 
pany D—Seret, Win, Smith, Corp, Joseph Wilks. Privs. Wm, Cook, Anson (r. 
Sears, Wm. H. Bridleman, Fred. Slitzberger, Company E—Corp. Edw. Parrott. 
Company G—Sergts. Wm. W. Freeman, C, 8. Boebe, Priv. L. B, Nichols. Company 
J—Sergt E. P. Hewitt, Privs. Garrett Butler, Richard Williams—16, 


TweLrreH Reamrent. At Kenesaw Mountain.  Chmpangy A—Priv. Josiah B 
Rodgers. Company P—Privs. Harrison 0, Field, Albert KR. Higbee, Albert a; 
Sprague. Company C—Privs. Lewis Faul, Morgan D, Kinney, M. Maissort, E. 
Paul (missing). Company D—Priv.M, Scott. Company E—Privs. H, D, Vaughn, 
Silas B. Allon, Company #—Corp. Fred, Byers, Privs. Edw. Leak, Gabriel Cook, 
Albert A, Lyon, Wm, Cusic.  Conryeny G—Priv. Andrew Oleson. Company H— 
Privates Leroy Mack, Joseph Smith, Company J—Lieut. Hoyt—20, 


46 
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Srventeenth Recent. Jone 10th to 19th. Company A—Priv. P. McMahon, 
June 12th. Company D—Priv. John Murphy, 13th. Company K—Privs. Joba 
Waucheon, 13th, John Meshener, 14th. Company B—Priy. John Breadenback, 
lath, Coapany G—Priv. Peter Senville, 18th-—6 


At Kenesaw Mountain. Jnne 2%th. Company A—Priv, Wm. D. Davis, Com. 
pony C—Privs, Michael Leahy, John Davis. Company F—Priv. John Marony. 
Company G—Capt. Wm. Beaupre. Company H—Priy. James H. Colburn. Com- 
pany J—Privs. Wm. MeDongal, Reuben Drake. “Company K—Privs. Wm. B. 
Squires, Moses Corn, Joseph Bell—11. 


Twenty-secoxp Reqnent, At Kenesaw. Company A—Privs. Henry Decker, 
Peter B. Cram, Edward Haskins, Company C—Capt. Darwin R. May, Sergt. Ela 
I. Gone, Corps. Almond D. Goodwin, Chas, W. Scoville, Privs Wm. L. Gibson, 
Lewis Rollin, Robt. Redford. Company D—Privs. Silas R. Rowler, Walter G. 
Hunt, West Robinson. Company 2—Corp. Gyrel A. Leake, Priv. John E. David- 
son. Company #—Sergt. John Bowen, Privs. Gilman M. Coombs. David Evana, 
Ellery W. Gannett, Cadwalader Pugh. Company H—OCorp. Barton WH. Phelps. 
Company -—Corp. Edw. D, Web, Priv. George Quintou—23, 


Twesry-rorera Recent. At Kenesaw. Adjutant H. Buchanan. Company 
A—Seret. W. T. Fleming. Company #-—Seret. Lewis Ransom. Coripany C— 
Gorp. Tohn Zettler, Company D—Priv, Michacl Neary, Company E—Privs. Wm. 
Shailack, Gottliob Urbatesch, Chas. C. Liester, Company J—Privs. Hiram Whit- 
marsh, Wm. Dolan. Company G—Priv. Bernard Freestal. Compony K—Priv. 
Thos. Powell—12. 


TWENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT. At and about Kenesaw, in June. Company A— 
Prive, Adolph Kublig, William Hausburg, John Paul,  Cinpany C—Sergt A. 
Schneeder, Privs. Chas. Beeteher, Privs. Lonis Zimmerman, Chas, Weidener, Fred, 
Jarrett and Benedict Rieger, Compeny D—Privs. Wm. Mublison, Wm, Boehmer, 
J. Klinesehmidt, John Meyers, Jacob Schoenbdurger, J. Schafer. Company E— 
Privs, Chas, Herman. Gotleib Freigler, Wm. Rosenthal, F. H. Gross. Company 
F—Privs. Wenzel Schnicker, F, K. Fisher. Company G—Priv. Wm. Ficks. Com- 
pany H—Priv. Michael Tetsch, Company F—Privs, Jaco Blum, Wm, Matushka, 
John Groit, Wm. Elatt, Rudolph Knotsky, Jos, Michalosky, Fred. Mueller, Wm. 
Richter, Anton Nicmaster, Ernst Schreiber, Geo. Boyer, Wm, Kraklow. Company 
K—Priv. Conrad Kneepp—36 


THE BATTLES AND SIEGE OF ATLANTA. 


Jefferson Davis had long been disaffected toward Johnston, 
and desired to see his public disgrace. Te did not aid or 
counsel him as a friend or a superior in command, in the 
retrograde rebel movement from the Tennessee to the Chatta- 
hoochee. There is no certainty that any other general would 
have done better for their failing cause, with the same forces, 
zo inferior to the Federals. On the 17th of July he was 
removed, and Hood was made his snuecessor. The latter was 
their most celebrated fighting general at that time, but was 
rash, and incompetent to command a large army. Johnston 
had prepared for another battle, under circumstances more 
favorable than any that had preceded it during the campaign, 
but Hood was allotted to deliver it. 
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After a week’s rest on the Chattahoochee, it was also on 
the 17th of July that the Federal army, in line, swept its left, 
on the right asa pivot, around toward Atlanta, approaching 
it from the north-east, instead of from the south-west, as the 
Confederates had expected. On the 18th, McPherson struck 
near the town of Decatur, and broke up four miles of railroad. 
On the 19th, Thomas crossed Peach Tree Creek in front of the 
enemy's intrenched lines, with some heavy skirmishing. Thus 
the Federals drew nearer to Atlanta, compacting their forces 
as they advanced. 

But a weak place was allowed in Sherman’s lines at his right 
centre, occupied by Newton’s division. Tlood, eager to strike 
some quick and brilliant blow immediately afier taking ecoim- 
mand of the rebel army, was not long in discovering that 
weakness, and on the afternoon of the 20th, at four o'clock, 
rushed in strong force on Newton’s division, of Ioward’s 
corps, on Hooker’s corps, and on Johnson’s division, of 
Palmer’s corps. The attack was a surprise to the Federa!:, 
but they sprang to their guns, and poured rapidly in a heavy 
infantry and artillery fire, which soon checked the ouward 
rush of the rebels. At some points our men were at first con- 
fused and thrown back; but they soon rallied, and all fought 
severely for four hours, when the enemy retreated to their 
intrenchments, leaving on the field six hundred dead, one 
thousand severely wounded, seven regimental flags, and some 
prisoners. Our loss was 1,500 in killed, wounded, and miss- 
ing. This was the battle of Peach Tree Creek. 

On the night of the 21st, Hood withdrew from his line of 
defences along Peach Tree Creek, and fell back to his last 
fortifications before Atlanta, and Sherman closed in upon the 
city; Thomas on the right, Schofield next, and McPherson on 
the left. On the evening of the 21st, the seventeenth or Blair's 
corps, of McPherson’s army, after severe fighting gained a 
high bill, and on the 22d, at noon, there were indications that 
Hood was about to make an attack in that quarter. General 
McPherson, in examining these movements, unexpectedly 
approached an advancing body of the enemy, and at their 
order to surrender, he put spurs to his horse and dashed into 
the woods. The deadly aim of rebel bullets was too certain, 
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and hefell, Tlis body was talcen and held for atime within the 
Confederate lines. He had become too daring, having yielded 
to that beguiling attraction which so powerfully falls upon 
brave men on the field of war. Power, force, danger, will 
distill a strange spell upon some men, drawing them within 
their charms, Professor Silliman, Sr., once said, that he 
dared not go toward the verge of Table Rock, at Niagara, 
without some one behind to hold upon him, lest he yield to 
the bewitching chasm and plunge himself down, On that 
principle of peculiar mental attraction he accounted for some 
of the many deaths that oceur at that cataract— one of the 
wonders of the world. The same principle, so important for 
suecess in arms, accounts for the death of many noble and 
fearless men in war. 

On receiving the painful intelligence of General McPherson’s 
death or capture—which, was not then known—General Sher- 
man sent at onze to General Logan, telling him that he must 
immediately take command of the Army of the Tennessee. The 
battle that was rising when McPherson fell, came immediately 
on. The cnemy had detected a gap between General Dodge’s 
moving column and General Blair’s line. The last command 
of McPherson was to fill that gap. The rebels poured through 
it, but were checked. Hardee attacked our left Hank, but 
General Dodge repulsed him severely, and captured many 
prisoners. General A. P, Stewart, who succeeded Polls, swept 
over a hill and captured some of our prisoners, but was met 
by Generals Leggett and Giles A. Smith and their forces, who 
fought him four hours, when he was about to withdraw. But 
at fonr in the afternoon, the fifteenth corps, having become 
weakened, was pierced and divided by the cuemy, and at once 
the battle was renewed with great fierceness, and the rebels 
were finally again repnised. This was the battle of the 224 of 
July, in which we lost 3,722 officers and men, in killed, 
wounded, and missing. The rebel loss was 12,000 or more in 
_ killed, wounded, and prisoners, of whom 3,240 were killed. 
This conflict and that of the day previous at the same place, 
may be termed the battles of Bald Till. 

On the 10th of July, General Rousseau had moved with a 
cavalry force from Decatur and broken up the important rai!- 
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road leading from Montgomery to Opelika, and thus eut off 
the Federal resources from that direction. Subsequently 
General Gerrard, with his division of cavalry, broke up the 
Augusta Railway. The Macon Railroad alone remained tu the 
enemy. Stoneman’s command was then-augmented to 5,000 
troopers; McCook’s to 4,000, Sherman planned to have 
Logan seize the Macon Railway near Atlanta, while Stoneman 
should march by the left around Atlanta to McDonough, and 
McCook by the right around to Fayetteville, and the two 
mecting on the Macon Railway, near Lovejoy’s Station, on the 
night of July 28th, utterly destroy the road. Stoneman ob- 
tained permission also, in case of success, to go and release 
30,000 Union prisoners at Macon and Andersonville. McCools 
proceeded to Fayetteville, where he took two hundred and 
fifty prisoners, aud killed eight hundred mules. He reached 
Lovejoy’s Station, thirty miles south of Atlanta, aud com- 
menced the work of destruction. Stoneman did not meet him, 
and being attacked by the rebels in strong force, he fought his 
way through, and escaped with the loss of tive hundred officers 
aud men. Stoneman soon, unjustifiably, turned off toward 
Macon, boping to release the prisoners. But learning that the 
enemy had removed those in Macon, he turned about, and was 
met, July 31st, by a strong rebel force twenty miles from 
Macon. A contest ensued; some of the troopers dismounted 
and fought, and, finally, Stoneman, failing in his attempts 
to defeat the rebels, gave permission to his men to escape if 
they could, while he and a portion surrendered. One of his 
brigades reached the Federal lines in safety ; one was partially 
broken in pieces and scattered; and the third was captured 
with himself. 

Meanwhile, Logan returned to the command of his own 
corps, and Iloward took the command McPherson had held, 
and soon after looker resigned on account of Howard's pro- 
motion over himself, According to the plan, while the cavalry 
raid was in operation, Howard swung the Army of the Ten- 
nessee round toward the Macon Railroad, aud about noon of the 
28th, Stewart attacked Logan’s corps of that army, who were 
posted behind breast-works of rails. The rebels were thrown 
back; again they attacked, and again fell back bleeding and 
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shattered. Then again they were rallied and thrown against 
our forces, with like result. Thus the contest continued four 
hours, when the enemy retired, with a loss of about 5,000, 
while ours was less than 600. 

The Macon Railroad was not effectually destroyed. General 
Sherman now extended his forces to the right, hoping to flank 
the enemy. But Hood was on interior lines, and behind 
almost impregnable works, and the Macon Railway remained 
to him for supplies. Sherman decided to move with the great 
bulk of his army still farther to the right, and seize and 
effectually destroy the railroad. It was a plan, as he said, to 
use his force against the communications of Atlanta, rathe1 
than against its defences. First, however, while Wheeler's 
cavalry were absent on the attempt to destroy his own eom- 
munications, he sent Kilpatrick to destroy the railroad. He 
wus nnsnuecessful. On the night of the 25th of August, Sher- 
man, with his wagons loaded with twenty days’ provisions, 
moved a portion of his army toward the Macon road, and 
rapidly followed with the rest, uncovering the whole front of 
of the eity. The rebels were amazed, and at first thought the 
Federals were retreating. Twelve and a half miles of the 
West Point Railroad were first destroyed, and then the army 
moved upon the Macon road. Hood sent out Tardee, and 
8. D. Lee’s corps, who repeatedly attacked and fought our 
fifteenth corps, but with heavy loss and no real gain. Finally 
in one of his repulses, Hardee fell back still farther from 
Atlanta, and the city waked up in great alarm at the fact that 
Sherman was between them and Hardee’s army. IIood 
deemed it vain to prolong the conflict, and ordering the des- 
traction of all stores and ammunition that could not be 
removed, evacuated his works, and retiring toward McDon- 
ough, effected a junction with Generals Hardee and Lee. One 
hundred cars, six locomotives, an immense amount of stores, 
depots, aud other valuable property were burned by the enemy. 
Atlanta was won! Of what use for the Confederacy longer to 
hold out? Our loss, from Chattanooga through the campaign, 
was about 30,400 men (nearly one-third of the army that set 
out), whose place, however, had been supplied by reinforce- 
ments. The enemy's loss was about 42,000 men, (including 
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twenty general officers)—a large proportion killed—about fifty 
pieces of cannon, and 25,000 stand of small arms. 


WISCONSIN TROOPS BEFORE ATLANTA. 


In the various battles fought in the immediate vicinity of 
Atlanta, the Wisconsin regiments and batteries took part as 
follows. 


BATTLE OF PEACH TREE CREEK—JULY TWENTIETH. 


The First Regiment was on the skirmish line in this severe and 
extensive battle, which occurred on July 20th, and became en- 
gaged with the rebel left wing, while the main part of the fight- 
ing was farther at our left. Some of their men were wounded. 
General Sherman doubtless thought that this battle had 
gained Atlanta, for the command came from General Palmer, 
the corps commander of the First Regiment, to press forward 
and, if possible, be the first troops to enter the city, 

The Third Wisconsin Infantry crossed the creek on the 20th, 
under fire of the enemy’s artillery, but were not engaged in 
the battle though they lost two men killed and five wounded 
by random shots. They were occupied in completing and 
strengthening the works, which they held until the 22d, when 
they advanced two miles, to within sight of Atlanta, 

The Tenth Infantry participated in this battle, and the part 
it sustained was nearly the same as that of the Twenty-first 
Tufantry, which was brigaded with it. On the 20th, the enemy 
made a furious charge upon the Federal lines, driving back an 
Illinois regiment, which was posted in advanee of the main 
line. The Twenty-first on the right, and the Tenth on the 
left, now in turn charged the rebels, and drove them in con- 
fasion, compelling them to leave their dead and wounded be- 
hind. Lieutenant Colonel Tobart commanded the successful 
force. Reverend H. TI. Benson, chaplain of the Tenth, concurs 
with the foregoing, and adds; “ The Tenth Wiscousin, under 
Captain Roby, nobly supported by all his officers, was ready for 
the crisis. They charged boldly up the little ridge with a 
cheer, but just as the soldiers were passing over the crest, the 
rebels discharged one volley of musketry at them, which in 
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their excitement was aimed so high as to do but little injury, 
though close at hand. The Tenth poured a deadly volley into 
the rebels in return, and before the enemy had time to reload 
they were upon them, retaking our lost works, and restoring 
our broken line. One of the officers of the broken line—a 
captain, who thought it safer to keep his ground than to fall 
back with the rest of his regiment, seated himself in the ditch, 
with his back against the slight breast-work, hardly expecting 
to leave that spot alive. <A large, stout rebel came up to the 
works where he sat, and looked down on him, but, strangely, 
did him no injury. Wheu the Tenth Wisconsin had repulsed 
the enemy, this captain sprang forward and grasped one of its 
officers by the hand, exclaiming with ed warmest gratitude, 
‘Thank God! You have saved. my life.’ 

The Fifteenth Infantry was in reserve. 

The Twenty-second Infantry were detached as skirmishers 
in front of their division, when the left wing deployed, and 
soon drove the rebel skirmishers from a hill where they, were 
posted, and took a line of rifle-pits. Aided by the artillery, they 
drove the enemy into the woods, and when halted, raised breast- 
works of rails for their defence: They were soon attacked by 
a heavy foree. The other wing of the regiment, exeept Com- 
pany C, now ran forward, carrying rails with them to 
strengthen and enlarge the rude defences already thrown up. 
The rebels came on in three lines, in overwhelming numbers; 
but the regiment held their position, and deliberately tired 
until their flanks were turned, when they fell back seventy-five 
yards, to the bed of a dry creek, where they were reinforced 
by their brigade, and the position held by hard fighting, until 
the enemy was repulsed, when they charged him in turn, 
killed a large number, and took many prisoners, For their 
unflinching bravery in this action, the regiment was highly 
praised by General Tlooker, who said that “no regiment ever 
did better.” They lost five killed and thirty-seven wounded, 

The Twenty-fourth participated in repulsing the rebel 
assault on the 20th, losing one killed and four wounded. 

The Twenty-sixth was posted first in a ravine, and then on 
ahill. The battle soon raged with terrible carnestness, An 
enfilading fire, from a body of the enemy posted in dense 
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woods sixty yards to the left, was opened upon the regiment 
at the same time that the rebels advanced to assault them 
in front. They held their position under this donble and most 
galling fire until the enemy were within ten paces of them, 
when they poured such withering volleys upon their lines that 
they broke, staggered, and fled in disorder, The regiment 
followed them closely, and established their line on the top of 
a second hill. Captain Fuchs, of Company C, captured the 
colors of the Thirty-third Mississippi, and the regiment took 
forty of their number prisoners. Colonel Wood, their brigade 
commander, spoke very highly of the conduct of the regiment 
aud its colonel at this battle. Tle says, “ This position was 
such that the Jrunt of the enemy’s attack fell upon it. The 
brave, skillful, and determined manner in which it met this 
attack, rolled back the onset, pressed forward in a counter 
charge, and drove back the enemy, could not be excelled by 
the troops in this or any other army, and is worthy of the 
highest commendation and praise.” Their loss was nine 
killed, and thirty-six wounded. Among the former were Cap- 
tains John P. Seeman, of Company TI, and Robert Mueiler, of 
Company GC; Captain William Steinmayer, of Company E, 
and Lieutenant Nicholas Vollmer, of Company G, were 
wounded, the latter mortally. 

The Fifth Wisconsin Battery forded Peach Tree Creek on 
the 20th, and took position on a commanding hill, from which 
they shelled the enemy out of his earth-works in front of a 
portion of their division (the second), which was on the right 
of the army at this point. 


The wounded at Peach Tree Creck were as follows : 


Tmep Recinent.  Cumpony C—Priy. Isiah Blunt. Company p—Priv. L. 
Clintsman. Company F—Priv. Daniel Snider, Company Ji—Priv. Russel Fulp, 
Company i—Priv. James L. Rooney—5, 


Twenty-srconp ReoiMent, Company A—Corp. Frank J. Gibson, Company B— 
Sergt. M. L. Fairservice, Corp, Wm. F. Schoening, Privs. Sumner Nelson, Wm. C, 
Orr, Thos. Court, Nelson Saulsbury. Company C—Corps. W. F. Briget, Rollins 
Reed, Priv. Jas, Owens. Company D—Privs. Henry O, Hunt, Geo. Knilands, Kaw, 
Goodwin, Jacob Weisber. Company B—Privs. P. Thowpsen, D. Terwilliger, 
Company F—Priv. W. R. Edwards. Company G—2d Lt. Stephen F. Pall, Sergt, J 
©. Denniston, Privs. Edwin Gill, Martin Johnson, Steiner Tanson, Company H— 
Privs. John Iverson, John Hallanas, Peter Yauntz, Carl Schultz, Company I 
Privs. Henry ©, Hunt, Howard Bowas. Company K—Serst. Wilfred F, Perriott, 
Corpa. Jos. B. Hall, Sylvester McManus, Privs. Richard Shau vaban, Harlow T. 


Boutan—33, 
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Twenry-rocrta Regiment. Company E—Privs. John Wadalin, Martin Unger. 
Company G—Sergt. J. L. Dickinson, Corp. Martin Weinhart—4. 


Twentr-sixte Reament. Tn July, Company A—Corp, Kenry Van Eweyke, 
Privs. Julins Semish, Fred, Sholtz. Company B—Sergts. Charles Weinrich, H, 
Brarneschwig, Privs. Wm. Ewald, Aug, Wendort, Fred. Winter. Company C— 
Corps, Aug. Truemper, Ferdinand Krueger, Priv. Peter Weber. Company D— 
Corps. Bartholomaus Peissue, Mich. Huutz, Privs. Wa. Kremer, F. K. Warner, 
Company E-—Capt, Won, Steiumeyer, Privs. Ed, Dreblob, J. Urban, Company #— 
Sergrs. John Voight, W, Lipman, Privs, L. Busch, J. Schmidt, J, Shultz, P, New- 
man, F. Winter. Corayany G—Privs, Peter Philipsen, William Hughes. Company 
H—Sergt, Randolph Seibelist, Corp, Peter Mancr, Privs. Frank. Zager, Franz Ruter 

toupany I—Privs. Christian Crusiua, Md, Johnsoa, J. Bulda. Company K—Corp. 
Heory Lorch, Priva. Chas. Orth, Frietirich Kemmle, J, Karr, ©. Hartsman—39, 


BATTLES OF BALD HILL—JULY TWENTY-FIRST AND TWENTY-SECOND, 


At the battle of Bald Hill, on the 21st, the Twelfth and 
Sixteenth Wisconsin Infantry were in the first brigade of Gen- 
eral Leggett’s division, on the extreme left of the line, and 
south of the Augusta Railroad. In the assault that morning 
upon the enemy’s works, these regiments had the advance. 
They crossed a corn-field, and charged up the hill under a 
withering fire from the rebel infrenchments in front and 
om their right. They pressed forward without wavering, 
entered the rebel works with loud cheers, and then com- 
meneed a hand to hand fight with bayonets and the butts of 
their muskets. When tinally they drove ont the desperate rebels, 
and held the works, the ground was strewn with dead and 
wounded, The brigade pursued the flying foe sixty rods, until 
a fire from the rebel works beyond drove them back to the 
hill they had taken, which they held under repeated charges 
of the enemy to recapture it. On this day, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Reynolds, of the Sixteenth, was wounded in the thigh by 
a rebel sharp-shooter. Captain Hovey, of Company ©, of the 
sue regiment, was mortally wounded, Adjutant D. L. Jones 
was wounded in the neck, and Captain Wheeler, of Company 
G, was shot through both thighs. The following day the 
infuriated rebels moved around and attacked the hill from 
front and rear simultaneously. The Wisconsin men were 
undismayed, and fought first those charging from the rear, 
until they had thrown them into disorder; then, crossing to 
the other front of their works, checked the column pressing 
up on that side. Those first repulsed now rallied and were 
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again repulsed, wheu the men turned for the fourth time, and 
drove the assailants who were again moving up in front. The 
yelling rebels swarmed around that hill like bees robbed of 
their hive. The smoke of battle and the missiles of death 
filled the air. The determined enemy next marched a com- 
pact column down the line of works, capturing battery after bat- 
tery, and turning them upon our men, thus enfilading the whole 
line occupied by our troops. Moving triumphantly forward 
to the key position held by the first brigade, now commanded 
by Colonel Bryant, they had reached a position within a few 
rods of the waiting Twelfth and Sixteenth Wisconsin, when 
they rose, and there commenced one of the most dreadful 
scenes of carnage. The rebels were mown down in heaps. 
Still they pressed on, and even into the works, only to be 
slain. The sixth corps now fell upon their rear, and compelled 
them to relinquish the attack. During this battle, the regi- 
ments fought at times back to back, the enemy in front and 
ov both flanks. One wing of the Twelfth was without protee- 
tion from works. A portion of this reviment fought a party 
of rebels who were under the works until daylight of the 
23rd. The ground in front of the position was nearly 
covered with the enemy’s dead and severely wounded, which 
he had left when he abandoned the assault. On the 22d, 
Major Craig, of the Sixteenth, was wounded in the right arm 
and thigh. The Twelfth Regiment, numbering less than six 
hundred in all, lost, in the two days’ fighting, one hundred 
and eighty-eight in killed, wounded, and missing. On the 
21st, they captured forty-eight prisoners and several hundred 
small arms. Five color-bearers were shot, and both flag-statts 
shot off, Their heaviest loss was on the 21st. In fifteen 
minutes on that day, nearly one fourth of their number fell. The 
Sixteenth lost one hundred and sixteen killed and wounded, 
and seven missing, in the two days’ action. 

The Seventeenth Regiment was actively engaged, with the 
Twelfth and Sixteenth (in another brigade), in the assault on 
Bald Hill, on the 21st, and in repelling the charge of the 
rebels the following day. Privates Michael Murphy and 
Charles Voss, of Company D, and Albert Otto, of Company 
I, were killed, Several were wounded. 
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The Wisconsin wounded at Bald Hill were : 


Twrtera Reepent. On ily 21st, Company A—Sergt. A. MeKee, Priva. J. 
Caniil, M. Denham, J. Caruthers, M. B, Lyness, A. F. Ottman, Francis Barrett, A, 
Barrett, J. M. Collum, W, A. Burnett, N. K. Hammer, A. N. Olin, C@ompany B— 
Ist Sergt. J. Miles, Privs. J. Stuttleburg, L. L. Townsend, G, Feight, H. P. Ballard, 
Hiram Hawkins, 8, G. Davis, J, Dodge, J, Carstetter, C. Carnes, L Seeley, W. F. 
Sanborn. Company C—Capt. F, Wilson, Privs. J. Siater, P. Clemmens, M. Raw- 
don, M. Oleson, Ole Oleson, J. Laird, W. B. Pine, Thos. M, Goldsworthy. Com- 
pany D—Corp. G. R. Holt, Privs. b. Callahan, J. Holt, W. Ebert, P. B. Gibson, 
W. W. Myers, ©. GO Smith, J. M, Wheeler, D. J. Sullivan, B. F. Marsden, Com 
pony E—Capt. J. Gillespie, Sergts, H. W. Stutson, M. Grito, Privs. M. Ciement, 
J. Camp, E. M. Terrell, W. L. Mosher, 0, Wright, H, W. Rood. J. Lawsha. Coim- 
pany F—Sergts, L, Turner, J. Pease, Privs. D. Brunette, W. P. Jones, D. P, 
Nason, J. Dish, R. Arsens, J. Ward, B. B. Barker, A. F. Buck, D, D. Richardson, 
C. Heidenworth, M. Oliver, W. Luck. Company G—Sergt.G.L, Lang, Canpany 
H—Priva, M. Jones, J. Cox, R Roe, M. Jarvey, J. A. Jackson, D. J. Hubbard, 
J. Dunlap, G, M. Dickenson, J. Warren. Company J—Corp, D. B. Summers, 
Privs. H. A. Schatfer, J. B. Summers, A. MeVey, G. Churchill. C. Ducann, &, 
Rakey, W. B. Pugh Company K—Privs, A.J, Bolson, T. Torgenson, ©, Carver—87. 


On July 22d. Company A—Priv. 8. Huddlestone, Company B-—Capt. G. 
Stevens, Sergt. W, H. Inman, Privs, J. W. Root, C, Carnes, L. Seeley, O, Morrill, 
E. A. Robinson, T. Featherstone, ff, Mason, E. Gorman. Company OC—Privs, §, 
Hooking, H. Knudson. Company Y—Capt. J. M, Price, Company G—Privs. J. 
Grignou, T, B. McClaughney, A. A. Johnson, Gompany ff—Priv. M, Hogarty. 
Company K—Priv. J. Milison—19. 


Sixrersta Reoimwenrt. On July 2st and 22d. Lt. Col. Thomas Reynolds, 
severely in thigh. Company 4A—Capt. James A. Biggert, Corp. J, Adams. Priva, 
John Fratzkee, Marion Perry, Chas. H. Smith. Company B—Corps. L. Steveus, 
Chas, Smith, Privs, Philip Ryan, John Jolinson, Eli Ficld, Hiram Keezer. Blake 
L, De Land. Company (—l1st Sergt. D. L. Jones, Sergt. F. P. Thompsov, Corp. 
Richard Powers. Privs. T. G. Ross, A. Pringle. Cuwpany E—Privs. Melvin W, 
Burdick, E. J. Bonnell, J. W. H. Craig, Henry Rigger, Jos, Smith, John Schaller. 
Compony F—Capr. Jos, Craig, Corps. Daniel Porter, Deanis Kavanaugh, Privs. A. 
Wedder, Stephen Corey, §. A. Carey, F. B. Peck, Perry Dunning, W- © Connor, 
John Hilton, Dudley Pray. Coinpary G—Capt. Jolin R. Wheeler, Seret. Wm. 
Lake, Priv. Patrick Keogh. Company //—Privs. Peter Dewey, Mdwin Prindle, 
Alfred Bolton, Ever Nelson. Abraham G, Abbott, and Ferdinand Hasler. 
Company I—Corps. Thos. H. Leslie, Jacob Faweitt, Chas. Eckerson, Priva. L. 
Bishop, Charles O, Harris, Michael O'Connor, William EK. Tuthill, Nathan E. Un- 
derwond, Samuel Worrill, James H, Williamson, William H. Rice, L. Roberts. 
Company K—Lt. H. G. Cleveland, Privs. John Trogner, John Allright, Sumuer 
Wiggins, C. Linsey, J. W, Cline, R, McKnight—a3, 

Seventernts Reciventr. At Bald Till and vicinity, from July 17th to 28th. 
Company A—Privs. J. Smith, Prank Juckle. Company B—Privs, P, Doyle, John 
Peterson, John Lininger. Company D—Priv. Michael Murphy. Company : 
Privs. J. Donahue, Peter Delmer. Compeny —Corp. Henry Weaver, Priv. F. 
MeKenna, Company J—Priv. Christian Pohl. . 


BATTLE OF DECATUR—JULY TWENTY-SECOND. 


The Twenty-fifth Wisconsin Infantry passed through Deea- 
tur, Georgia, on the 19th of July, and the following day camped 
in rear of General Logan’s command, on the right of the Army 
of theTennessee, near Atlanta. On the 21st, they were ordered 
with their brigade back to Decatur, to guard the flanks of the 
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army train. The next day Companies B, E, F, and I, and four 
companies of Ohio troops, all under command of Colonel 
Montgomery, of the Twenty-fifth, made a reconnoissance, 
(the rebels being reported to be in force upon their front,) 
advancing three-quarters of a mile up a road, on the west 
of which was an impassable marsh, and on the other side 
a deep miry ditch, They met two divisions of rebel cay- 
alry, who opened a heavy fire upon them, driving the skir- 
mishers hack to the reserve, which was in position upon 
the left of the road, and which also was soon compelled to 
fall back, moving to the left. Dnring this movement, Colonel 
Montgomery was wounded in the arm and captured. Lien- 
tenant Colonel Rusk narrowly eseaped, and only by the 
greatest boldness and very prompt action, After holding 
the enemy in check for a time, as he attempted to retire six 
or eight rebels charged upon him with bayonets. One of them 
seized his sword hanging at his side, whom the colonel shot in 
the head, but as he fell he still clung to the sword, and broke 
it from its fastening. Then the colonel put spurs to his horse 
and escaped, though the noble horse was shot before getting 
beyond the reach of the rebel bullets. The command fell 
fell back to camp fighting, and the whole force then retreated 
to the town, and halfa mile beyond, where the rebels were 
checked. The train was thus saved for which the rebels had 
been fighting, but it was only by the loss to the regiment of 
fifteen men killed, fifty men wounded, and twenty-five miss- 
ing, besides three known to have heen captured—one of thera 
their Colonel. After burying the dead, the regiment marched, 
on the 23rd, through the town, and advanced two miles on 
the Atlanta road, where they erected breast-works, and bivou- 
acked until the 25th. 


The wounded at Deeatur were as follows : 


Conpany B—Privs. Robert Carter, Simon 8. Blake, James Blair, Miner Sane 
J. A. W. Merrill, Timothy Mazning, James Lewis, Robert J, Nemock, = m. B. 
Peckham. Company C—Sergt. Z. Thomas, Privs. ©, C. Coates, C. Croft, N. Doty, 
I. C. Murray, C. 0, Jones, H. Julins, W. D. Worden Company D—Sergt dD. B, 
Bon, both legs, A, J. Foster, Privs. Jolin irae, Fel ey ea Ge R. 3 
Dunlap. Compeny E—Sergt, B. F. Bailey, Corp. Geo. Jougiass, 3, Geo. M. 
Woda, F. Biasovar, B. C. Durley, J. N. Clifton, W. T. Long. J. M, Rosey, J. 
Eiserman, E. Worley. Company F—Privs. E. Loekmar, D, Soper. Matias G— 
Privs. G. V. Allen, §, Bears. Conyurny H—Privs. B. Stell, R. Crouch. (Company 
J—Privs. S. P. Muffley, 8, Moody, P, Kees. Company K—Sergt. 0. H, Andersen, 
Privy. H, Finch—44. Twenty-five were also reported as missing. 
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THE REDUCTION OF ATLANTA, 


The First Regiment joined in the siege of Atlanta. Nearly 
four weeks were spent in cannonading the city. July 25th, 
Lieutenant Montague was transferred to the staff of the 
brigade, as acting aasistant adjutant general. On the 28th 
the brigade went to the right to support the Army of the 
Tennessee, in an engagement with the enemy, in which our 
troops came off yictorious, and Hood’s “ offensive operations 
against the brutal invaders” there terminated. The First 
joined in the movement to the rear of Atlanta, and September 
Ist, took part in the battle at Jonesboro, twenty-five miles 
south of the “ Gate City.” Their brigade first ronted the 
enemy near that place, and then, in connection with the four- 
teenth corps, General Jefferson C. Davis, fought them in their 
intrenched works nearly the whole afternoon, until they fled, 
If the fourth corps had come up, as was expected, many of the 
enemy might have been captured. 

The Third Regiment came in front of Atlanta July 22d, 
1864, and remained there under fire until August 25th, when, 
with their brigade and division, they fell back to the Chatta- 
hoochee River to prevent a movement of the rebel army in 
that direction. Colonel Mawley reports, in the operations near 
Atlanta, five killed, and twenty-one wounded—two mortally. 
And the casualties of his regiment, during the campaign, were 
twenty-three killed, one hundred and sixty-two wounded, and 
one missing. General Ruger, formerly colonel of this regi- 
ment, commanded, in this campaign, the brigade to which it 
was attached (the second brigade, first division, twentieth army 
corps), and was actively and creditably engaged at the battles 
of Resaca, New Hope Church, Kulp Farm, and Peach Tree 
Creek, 

The Twelfth Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel Proudfit, was in 
the movement by Howard toward the Macon Railway, July 
28th, and when at noon the fifteenth corps, two miles in 
advance, were severely attacked, they moved rapidly for- 
ward, outstripping all other reinforcements, and joined in the 
battle just at the moment to save the Federals from defeat. 
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They lost on that day nineteen killed and wounded, Tmmedi- 
ately after they took position in the trenches before Atlanta, 
where they remained nearly a month, At Jonesboro, August 
31st, they joined in repulsing the enemy after a severe battle. 
September Ist, they were also engaged, and the next day pur- 
sued the retreating foe. 

The Fifteenth Regiment, on arriving before Atlanta, were 
engaged in picket and fatigue duties until August 25th, when 
they joined in the movement to the south of that city, and 
participated in the engagement at Jonesboro, September Ist, 
and in the pursuit of the enemy that followed, returning to 
Atlanta September 9th. 

The Sixteenth Wisconsin Infantry, after the battle at Bald 
Hill, took part in the same duties and engagements that oceu- 
pied the Fifteenth Wisconsin to September th. 

The Seventeenth had a similar history during the siege, and 
were engaged in the battle at Jonesboro, Angust 31st, and in 
that at Lovejoy’s Station, September 2d, and encamped six 
miles from Atlanta September 9th. 

The Twenty-first Regiment, while at Kenesaw, came under 
command of Major Fitch, Colonel Hobart having been placed 
in command of three regiments, one wing of the first brigade 
of their division. In the siege the regiment bore a prominent 
part. Angust 7th, they charged upon the enemy’s heavy line 
of skirmishers, posted in extensive field-works, and captured 
a rebel captain and thirteen prisoners, having thirteen of their 
own men wounded, Captain Henry Turner being one. The 
position gained was within one hundred and fifty paces of the 
enemy’s main line of works, and was held until August 26th, 
under constant fire. They were also engaged in the expe- 
dition to the south of Atlanta, and returned September 8th, 
just four months after the opening of the campaign at Rocky 
Face Ridge. In that time they lost one hundred and twelve 
killed and wounded, one hundred and ten disabled by disease 
and fatigue, leaving one-third of the arms-hbearing men to 
enter Atlanta. 

The Twenty-second Regiment shared in the movements of 
the twentieth corps, and after the siege and fatigue duties 
before the city, on the 25th of August, moved to Turner’s 
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Ferry, on the Chattahoochee, and threw up intrenchments to 
defend the pontoon bridge across that stream. They encamped 
in Atlanta September 24, 

The Twenty-fourth took position before Atlanta, and threw 
up fortifications, where they remained until the night of the 
25th of August, when they joined in the movement to the 

right, strack the Macon railroad, and spent part of September 
Ist in destroying it. While thus engaged, they heard severe 
firing at their right, near Jonesboro, and pushing rapidly for- 
ward, went into the battle, where Lieutenant F. Schlenstedt 
was killed. The next day they advanced to Lovejoy’s Station, 
went into position, and remained until the night of September 
5th, when they retired, and September 8th arrived at Atlanta, 

The Twenty-fifth Regiment haying arrived before Atlanta, 
moved, on the night of the 26th of July, twenty-two miles in 
the rear of the army, from the left to the right flank, and with 
their brigade drove the enemy from a hill, where they lay on 
their arts the remainder of the night, and the next morning 
threw up fortifications. On the following day, the 28th, they 
were under fire during the, heavy battle. July 31st, they were 
detailed as grand guard, and placed on the skirmish line. 
Angnst Sth, they fortified a position within five hundred yards 
of the rebel main lines, and maintained it until Sherman 
moved to the right and to the south of Atlanta. They assisted 
in destroying the Atlanta and West Point Railroad, and Sep- 
tember 1st, were present, but not actively engaged, at the battle 
of Jonesboro. They moved to Lovejoy’s Station, and returned 
to Fast Point, six miles from Atlanta. 

The Twenty-sixth Regiment was placed in the front line 
before Atlanta, Angust 3rd, and during the siege occupied a 
number of different positions, and took part in several recon- 
noissances and many skirmishes, losing three men killed and 
four wounded, August 25th, they silently withdrew, with 
other troops, to Turner’s Forry; and returned to Atlanta after 
the evacuation. 

The Thirty-first Regiment reached the line of battle, July 
21st, and soon after moved with the army on Atlanta, and 
took position hefore the enemy’s works at the front. Defences 
were thrown up near the rebel works, where they were con- 
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stantly under fire, until August 25th, when they went back to 
the Chattahoochee Railroad Bridge, and remained until 
Atlanta was evacuated. 

The Thirty-second Regiment joined the forces before 
Atlanta on the 7th of August. The next day they took posi- 
tion in line of battle, and on the 9th, moved still farther for- 
ward, where they remained until the 13th, when they advanced 
within half a mile of the rebel forts. Though engaged in siege 
and fatigue duty, they were constantly under fire, until relieved 
on the 24th, when they fell back to the second line of works. 
They also took part in the movement to the south of Atlanta, 
and on August 31st and September Ist, engaged in the fight- 
ing at Jonesboro, losing six killed, fifteen wounded, and six 
prisoners, 

The Fifth Battery advanced on the 22d, and took position 
within two miles of Atlanta, where they constructed earth- 
works. They changed position several times, and August 
6th, silenced a rebel battery, while our infantry advanced and 
carried two lines of rifle-pits, and captured many prisoners. 
September Ist, they fought three hours in the battle of 
Jonesboro. 

The Tenth Battery, August 14th, joined General Kilpatrick 
in his raid on the communications of Atlanta. They fought 
the enemy at Red Oak, Jonesboro, and Lovejoy’s Station. At 
the first: place they destroyed the track of the Atlanta and West 
Point Railroad, at the second they cut the Macon Railway, and 
at the third place, when the enemy were closing in upon their 
rear, they charged through them and escaped, the Tenth losing 
four wounded and one missing. Subsequently they had still 
other engagements, and, September 7th, fired the last shot of 
Sherman’s campaign. 

The First Wisconsin Cavalry served as rear guard to the 
Union forces as they clustered around Atlanta, having frequent 
and successful engagements with the enemy. July 27th, they 
left their camp at Mason’s Church, crossed the Chattahoochee, 
and constituted a part of McCook’s force on his raid south of 
Atlanta. At Rivertown, McCook, with the main column, 
passed on to Palmetto, while Major Paine, with the First Wie- 
consin, was ordered to take the road up the river to Campbell- 

47 
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town, fight his way throngh by Fairburn, and join the command 
at Fayetteville, the route being several miles nearer the main 
army of the enemy, and masking that of our main column. 
Proceeding on the Fairburn road, at first with but little resist- 
ance, the rebel skirmishers gradually increased till our advance, 
falling back upon reserves, formed in line of battle. It was at 
this point that “ Major Paine charged, at the head of three 
companies, with such impetuosity as to break through the 
enemy’s line and crush his reserve column in wild confusion, 
While fighting hand to hand, he was shot through the breast,” 
and fell, giving his last word of command, ‘ Forward.” 
But willing as the troops would have been to obey, it was 
impossible. The full force of the enemy, hitherto shut out by 
the thick chaparral lining the road, was now more apparent, 
and from behind their breast-works such a continued volley 
was poured in, as to sweep down the front ranks and throw 
all into confusion. As soon as possible, the troops were 
rallied, and retreated to the cover of the thicket, where, had 
the enemy but realized his advantage, they might have been 
completely destroyed. But supposing MeCook’s whole force 
were engaged, the rebels contented themselves with continuous 
firing through the thicket, fortunately deing no injury. Here 
the regiment remained half an hour, when, discovering the 
enemy's attempt to reach their rear, they fell back and re- 
crossed the river. No pursuit was attempted, for by this time 
the sky was growing red with a light which indicated McCook’s 
true position. Deeming it unsafe to join the main command, 
already six hours in advance, Captain Smith sent forward 
couriers to report the regiment, and proceeded with the pon- 
toon train to Marietta. The rebel force encountered was after- 
ward found to be Armstrong’s cavalry, 2,000 strong. The loss 
to the regiment was Major Paine and a private, killed; Lieu- 
tenant Warren wounded and captured; and ten men missing. 
The main expedition, with the second brigade, under Lieuten- 
aut Colonel Torrey, of the First Wisconsin, as advance guard, 
penetrated to Lovejoy’s Station, ou the Macon Railway, des- 
troying railroad communications, and a large amount of rebel 
property, besides securing hundreds of prisoners, They were 
at last interrupted in their work, surrounded, overpowered, 
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and compelled to retreat. The prisoners were abandoned, and 
the column, cutting its way through to the Chattahoochee, 
escaped. “ Lieutenant Colonel Torrey having sent his aids 
and orderlies to guide the column through, charged without 
any personal attendant, at the head of a small party, to drive 
back a body of the enemy which appeared upon his flank, 
The charge was met by a severe fire, and his horse came rider- 
less out of the fight.” From Marietta the regiment moved 
ten miles south-west, where they were stationed, covering the 
return stragglers from General McCook’s forces until the 7th 
of August, when they marched to the railroad bridge across the 
Chattahoochee. On the 10th, they were put in motion toward 
Cartersville, on the Etowah, there to rest, and remount as fast 
as possible. They had less than two hundred mounted men, 
as many more dismounted but otherwise unlit for duty, mak- 
ing only half of the eight hundred that marched out of Cleve- 
land, Tennessee, at the opening of the campaign. The greater 
part of the remainder were distributed in hospitals from the 
Chattahoochee to Madison, Wisconsin. 

Buf some had fallen; in MeCook’s raid both their lieu- 
tenant colonel and major. Colonel Torrey was missing in 
action July 29th, 1864, doubtless shot from his horse in a 
thicket. He was a very brave and energetic oflicer, and leit 
many behind him to speak well of his merits in that regard. 

Major Nathan Paine was the youngest son of Major E. L. 
Paine, of Oshkosh, Wisconsin; was Lorn at Orwell, Bradford 
County, Pennsylvania, September 20th, 1835; emigrated with 
his parents to Wisconsin 1855; graduated with honor, at 
Lawrence University, 1860; and completed the law course at 
the University of Albany, New York, in 1861. 

Returning to Wisconsin, his home, under a sense of duty to 
his country, he enlisted in Company G, First Regiment Wis- 
consin Cavalry, in August, 1861, was elected lieutenant, 
and soon after promoted to the captaincy of that company, 
Before the regiment left the State, he was married to Miss 
Olive W. Copeland, daughter of Reverend David Copeland, 
of Oshkosh, a lady who had been his classmate at the Lawrence 
University. ; : ; 

Colonel O. I. LaGrange, of that regiment, gives the follow- 
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ing testimony concerning him: “ September 28th, 1863, he was 
promoted to the rank of major, for gallant and meritorious 
service in the field. He was constantly on duty with the regi- 
ment, participating in all its marches and battles, and his 
known judgment, energy, and bravery, often led to his being 
selected for important and dangerous commands, Tle was 
admired and loved by all who knew him, and his name was 
honored throughout the corps. Ilis person was fine, and his 
manners dignified, but singularly gracetul and winning. His 
mind and body were alike harmonionsly developed, and his 
ambition was of that beneficent character which secks only 
noble ends by worthy means. These traits made him the very 
type of ‘a successful man,’ and none ever doubted the accom- 
plishment of whatever he might undertake. He was gentle 
without weakness, firm without obstinacy, and terribly earnest 
without a shade of fanaticism. Tis courage, springing from 
moral convictions, and sustained by the conclusions of a just 
judgment, was of the old heroic quality which accepts no com- 
promise, and yields to no opposition. When he started on the 
march in which he fell, his commander said, ‘If that oder is 
within the limit of human possibility, Paine will execute it.’ 
He knew the danger, and gave a few directions to a near 
friend at starting, but not a shade of emotion disturbed the 
calm serenity of his noble face. Near Campbelltown he 
attacked a superior force of the enemy with such impetuosity 
as to drive it about three miles, when he was met by an entire 
rebel division, and, while charging at the head of his advance 
guard, was struck in the breast by a musket ball.” Major 
N. Jones says that he dismounted, and stood leaning against 
his horse, when Captain Robinson came to him, to whom he 
said, “ ’m shot—I’m shot dead,” and then, turning to his men, 
gave the word of command, “ Forward!” and fell. Colonel 
La Grange continnes; “ With one arm in a sling from an old 
injury, he fell, sword in hand, among the foe. His enemies 
were awed by the stern majesty of his fleeting spirit, and 
fulfilled his few requests. His grave is on the ground that 
received the sacred baptism of his blood; but he should have 
a monument at the capital, with his last command—* For- 
ward’’—as an inscription, and his pure fame, which is now a 
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part of the imperishable history of the republic, is a more 
precious legacy to the wife who loved him, and the infant 
daughter whom he never saw, than would be the richest 
treasures or the highest honors won in a less holy cause.” 

The history of this campaign fully shows that Wisconsin 
furnished a large number of the troops engaged in it, and that 
they were of the bravest and best. 


The Wisconsin wounded at Atlants and vicinity were as follows : 


Finst Recucext. In August, Company A—M. Schwartz, Company B—Joho 
White, J. W. Cook, N. King, IF. Carter. Company O—C. Clarke, \ McFee, J. 
Bvans, M. Goea. Company D—J, Strong, J. M. Clark, W. Wright, D. L. Green. 
Canpany E—W, Adams, Company G—A, Barden, 8, Sanborn. Company L— 
Capt. John C. MeMutlen, J. A. Weleh, F. Tesch, C, French, J. B. Bowen, M, 
Shufeldt, J. F. Fitch, H, McLane, H EKrumdick, Company K—Sergt. G, Wood—26, 


Taep Reenreyt. Company A—Corp, H. Hart. — Compony B—Privs. L, W. 
James, M. Lawrence, W. D. J. Smith, Company C—Priv, G. O. Durell, Con 
peoy D—Privs, G. W. Norton, L, Fairbanks, Alexander Bassett. Company Z— 
Priv. BF. Wood,  Compony #—Jt, EB. L. Blanchard, Corp. G. H. Meissner. 
Company G—Priv. Christ. Nelson. Company H—Priv, J. Hanson. Company A— 
Ist Lt, J, M. Schweres—17. 


Twerrm Reeprenr. July 28th. Company A—Privs. HK. Tubman, F. Van 
Warner. Company B—Priv. L. Kelly. Company #—Priv. W. S. H. Cotton, 
Coupany F—Priv. H, J. Leonard.  Civapany H—Priv. P. Peterson, Cumpany I— 
Priv. Jacob Burr. Company A—Priv. G. W. Bigshee—s. 


From July 28th to Sept. 10th. Company A—Privs A. Miller, A. 8. Beariisley, 
G.S. Miles. Company B—Lt. C. G. Higbee, Privs. J. Hornbeck, Albert Selden, 
Company C—Privs, T, Wilson, H. Jones. Company D—Priv. B. Fairbanks, 
Company E—Lt. J. H. Thayer. Priv. A. Wright. Company F—Privs. J, Alberg, 
W. HK, Hurst, E. BR. Wilson, J. Bundy. Company G—Privs. R. Screeter, N. P. 
Philips. Company It—Sergt. M, T, Brown, Prive. C. Peterson, W. Clark, J. Roe, 
M. Hagerty, R. M. Wright. Compitny J—Privs, S, Mallett. I. Munger, H. Stroug, 
G. Churchill, 8. P. Bon. Company K—Privs. H. Scholield, J. Racks, O. T, Nash, 
G. H. Marston—s30, 


Sivreestn REOIMENT. Company A—Privs. T. Prothoero, J. Jones, C. Gromean, 
D. E. Eldridge. Company £—Priy. K. Halverson. Company F—Sergts. J. R. 
West, V. G. Willard, Priv. J. Hayden, Company G—L. T. W. M. Mscaly. 
Privs. J. O. Hatch, J. G. Shaw. Cornpany H—Priva. P. G, Stephenson, W. H. 
Fox. Company J—Privs. T. Pendegrass, J. Cooper—1b. 


Twenty-rinst REGIMENT. Company A—Priv. FE. Derusha. Company D—Capt. 
H. Turner, Priv. J. Dey. Company F—Privs, C. Guttermule, W. Edwards. 
Company G—Sorgt, G. D. Ross, Priv. G. Aminson, Company H—Priva, J. Page, 
J. Chitterling. Company K—Sergt. J, B. Fenno, Privs. Leonard Soapno, Chas, 
W. Knapp—13. 


Twenry-SECOND Reomren?. From July 20th to Sept. Ist. Compaty A—Priv. 
Henry Griere. Company B—Priv. Albert W. Bullock. Company F—Priv. Evan 
©. Owens, Company H—Priv. Geo, Nelson—4. 


Twevty-riera Reeinent. From July 22d to Sept. 16th. Chaplain Thos. Har- 
wood, Principal Musician Chester Ide. Cenipany B—Corp. J. G. Bunell, Privs, 
E. Dorsch, J. K. P. Purcell, E, Taylor, W. C. Morse, D, G. Gillies, G. 8, Rams- 
dell. Company C—Corp, J. T. Wilkinson, Priv. D, Seribner. Company #&—Corp. 
E. Bentley, Privs. J. Biseman, J. R. Hudson, J. Shafer, Comvany G—2d Lr. J. A, 
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Parr, Corp, B.S. Bull, Privy. A. Campbell. Company W—Sergt, Edwin McFael, 
Company I—Corp. L. Pretts, Priv. John Soflenbola—22. 


Tutkty-First REomen?. From July 22d to Sept. ist. Company A—Sergt. J. 
M. Strong. Company C—Privs, J. Dochnell, F. R. Bliss. Company D—Privs. W, 
Evans, M. Dunn. Company E—Sergt, M, Van Norman. Company H—Corps. W. 
= pee H. Terharr. Company J—Priy. J. H. Dollar. Company K—2d Lt, AL 

- Cook—10. 


Tuinry-seconD ReeimEent. Conpary A—Oorp. A. Holmes. Company B—Corps. 
A. Haste, J, A. Smith. Company C—J. D. Gee. Compony D—Priv. Henry 8. 
Abbott, Company #—Priv. J. Norton, G. WH. Skimmerhorn. Company F—Privs, 
P. E. Weise, J. Blaudin. Company H—Privs. Geo. Buxton, CG, A.Sailord. Com- 

nny J—Corp, O. Cordes, Privs. J, Morgan, ©. Rupert. Corapany K—Priv. H. 
vejoy—15. 


CHAPTER V; 


TRY.AS AND RED RIVER EXPEDITIONS. 


EIGHTH, NINTH, FOURTEENTH, TWENTY-THIRD, UTWENTY-SEVENTH, 
PWENTYV-NIN@IH, AND THIRTY-THIRD WISCONSIN INFANTRY, AND 


FIRST BATTERY.— GENERAL RANKS IN COMMAND, —- GENERAL WASH- 
BERN MOVES THE THIRTEENTH CORPS TO NEW ORLEANS, —GENERATL 
FRANKLIN AT SABIN® PASS,—MARCH TO OPELOUSAS,—Battle of Grand 
Coteau.—Capture of Fort Esperanza,—TEXA3S AT OUR MERCY,—WHY NOT 
TAKEN AND HELD,—-TWENTY-THIRD AND TWENTY-NINTH WISCONSIN 
AT GRAND COTEAU, — Red River Expedition—CAPTCRE OF FORT DE 
RUSSY, —Battle of Satvene Cross Roads,—Battle of Pleasant Hill,— he|.WASE 
OF ADMIRAL PORTER'S FiERT BY COLONEL BAILEY,—GENERAL STEELE $ 
MOVEMENT FROM LITTLE ROCK TOWARD RED RIVER, —Battle of Jenkins’ 
Ferry,— GENERAL SALYMON'S SERVICES IN THAT BATTLE,——BIOGRAPHI- 
CAL SKETCH. 


As early as November, 1862, when General Banks was 
appointed to the command of the Department of the Gulf, an 
expedition up the Red River was under consideration by the 
General Government. After the capture of Vicksburg and 
Port Hudson, that subject again received attention. One 
design of it was to open an outlet for the sugar and cotton of 
Northern Louisiana, and another to make that river the base 
of operations in Texas, where it was deemed important to plant 
and defend the American flag. General Banks preferred to 
reach Texas by way of the sea, and attempted to do so. 

About the middle of August, 1863, General Washburn 
moved the thirteenth corps, consisting of about 16,000 men, to 
New Orleans, pursuant to an arrangement between Generals 
Grant and Banks. A movement on Mobile or Texas was 
under consideration. The latter was chosen, The plan was, 
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to land troops at Sabine Pass, and make a campaign inland, 
capturing Houston, and swooping down on Galveston from the 
rear. General Franklin, who commanded the nineteenth corps, 
was started out from New Orleans, with 6,000 men and several 
gunboats, with orders to take and hold Sabine Pass, and send 
back his transports, when General Washburn was to follow 
with the thirteenth corps. General Franklin, on arriving at 
Sabine Pass, found it defended by a fort manned, as was 
afterward ascertained, by only forty-two men. Two of the 
gunboats attempted to run past the batteries, but both got 
aground, and were captured. Therenpon, General Franklin, 
without attempting to land troops, or to carry the fort by 
assault, wheeled about and returned, as rapidly as possible, to 
New Orleans. This is an affair of which the public knows 
little, but was really one of the most disgraceful of the war. An 
army of 6,000 men and several gunboats whipped and driven 
hack by forty-two men! On the return of General Franklin 
to New Orleans, General Banks changed bis tactics, and 
determined to send his army to Texas over land. The thir- 
tecuth corps left New Orleans about the middle of September, 
and proceeded to Brashear City, on Berwick Bay, by railroad. 
There they were joined by General Franklin and the nine- 
teenth corps, and all marched throngh Louisiana, until they 
reached Qpelousas, where a dispatch came from General Banks 
saying that they had better remain where they were until they 
should again hear from him, as he had determined, with one 
division of the thirteenth corps left behind in New Orleans, to 
make another attempt to land on the coast, and if he aneceeded, 
they must retrace their steps to New Orleans, and follow 
him by sea. He did succeed, and landed without opposition 
at Brazos Santiago, near the Rio Grande. As they retraced 
their steps, General Franklin being in command, General Bur- 
bridge, with the fourth division, was attacked, on the morning 
of November 3rd, by an overwhelming force, with great im- 
petuosity. General Washburn, hearing the cannonading four 
miles distant, rapidly marched back with the third division, 
and arrived just in time to save the fourth from total annihila- 
tion. The fight was very severe, and is known as the battle 
of * Grand Cotean ;” sometimes called the battle of Carrion 
Crow Bayou. 
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General Washburn landed on St. Joseph’s Island, and joined 
General Banks on Mustang Island just as he was about to 
return to New Orleans. But General Washburn took 2,800 
men, and went up the coast sixty miles, to capture a strong 
fort at Cavallo Pass. A severe and lengthy storm came on, 
but on November 27th, at noon, they arrived within cannon 
shot of Fort Esperanza, a strong work, bomb proof, cased with 
railroad iron, and surrounded by a deep moat filled with . 
water; manned by 1,000 men, and mounting ten guns, the 
largest a one hundred and twenty-eight pounder. At night 
on the 29th, they had driven the enemy from, and taken 
possession of, all their out-works, and advanced their sharp- 
shooters so near, that no rebel dared to show his head above 
the parapet. The intention was to carry the works by assault 
the next day, but about midnight the enemy evacuated it, and 
blew it up, with a tremendous explosion, This gave us the 
command of the entire coast of Texas, from Matagorda Bay 
to the Rio Grande. General Washburn issued immediate 
orders for continuing the march up the coast, intending to 
capture Galveston within ten days, but he received an order 
the same day the fort was captured, written by General Banks 
just before his departure for New Orleans, directing him, in 
ease he should capture Fort Esperanza, to make no further 
move until he should authorize it. He remained on the coast 
of Texas until January 16th, 1864, and becoming satistied that 
there would be no further move made there, he availed him- 
self of a leave of absence for sixty days. But that opportunity 
to obtain possession of Texas ought never to have been lost, 
and doubtless would not have been, if General Banks had not 
forbidden an advance. 

The Twenty-third Wisconsin took part in this expedition, 
and being in General Burbridge’s command, suffered severely 
in the battle of Grand Cotean. Two regiments in their front 
were successively driven back through their line, but the 
Twenty-third held their position until flanked on both sides, 
and fell back at the word of command. When General Wash- 
burn came with the third division, the rebels were repulsed 
with great slaughter, and driven back beyond where the attack 
was made in the morning. Of the two hundred and twenty who 
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went into action, seven were killed or died of wounds, thirty- 
eight wounded, and eighty-six taken prisoners. The gallant 
Colonel Guppey and Captain Sorenson were among the 
severely wounded. 

The Twenty-ninth Wisconsin was in the third division, and 
went to the assistance of the fourth, under General Washburn, 
In the subsequent expedition to the mouth of the Rio Grande, 
in Texas, the Eleventh, Twentieth, Twenty-third, and Twenty- 
ninth Regiments, being of the thirteenth corps, took part, 
encountering a severe storm at sea, and enduring heavy 
marches on land. 


The Wisconsin wounded at Grand Coteau were : 


TweNTY-THIRD ReGiaeNny. Nov. 3rd, Col, Joshua J. Guppey, Acting Sergt. 
Major John L, Jolley. Cerapany A—Sergt. Wm. Carey, Corp. Stephen Jex. Com- 
pany B—Serst, Francis Scott, Privs. Philip Nugent, Kdward Kennedy,  Compony 
C—Cuapt. Gliver H. Sorenson (prisoner), Corp, Frederick Ford, Priva. P. Langdon, 
Silas J. Packard, Company D—Sergt. Henry Morton, Priv. J. Waldsechocky. 
Company E—Corp. Harrison M, Thompson. Company F—Sorgt. J, N. Savage, 
Corp. Henry @, Stanley, Priv. Elisha W. Ellis. Company G—Sergt. J. F. Kent, 
Corps. Peter J. Harger, Edward Gray, Privs. Franklin Fisher, Daniel O'Rourke, 
Seth Trask, Henry Russell, Conpony H—Sergt. Byron Walle, Privs. H. Lindsay, 
Joseph F, Fisher. Company i—Sergt. LD. Frost, Corp. E. MeGinley, Privs. M. 
Flesh, Iver Johyson, Anthony Questa, Jolin B. Inskeep. Company K—Ist Sergt. 
Alexander MeGinnis, Sergts, Geo, W. Johnson, William H. Harris, Corp. John E. 
Linek, Priv. Henry D. Steck]I—38. Taken prisoners, 86. , 
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Next came the Red River expedition, Early in March, 
General Franklin moved with his division from New Orleans, 
by way of Brashear City and Opelousas, to Alexandria, on the 
Red River. Mareh 10th, 10,000 men, under General A. J. 
Smith, embarked at Vicksburg for the same place. General 
Steele, then at Little Rock, was expected, with 10,000 troops, 
to cobperate with these combined forces, Rear Admiral 
Porter accompanied the expedition with twenty powerfully 
armed steamers. The main force of the enemy before them 
was at Shreveport, four hundred and fifty miles up the Red 
River, under General Richard Taylor, and Price and Walker 
were moving to join him with other troops. March 14th, 
toward evening, General Smith reached Fort De Russy, and 
after cannonading it for two hours, and then ordering a charge, 
the garrison surrendered just as our men reached the ditch 
around the fort. Our loss was four killed and thirty wounded; 
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the enemy’s, five killed, four wounded, and twenty-four officers 
and two hundred men taken prisoners. On the 21st, Natehi 
toches, cighty miles above Alexandria, was taken, with two 
hundred prisoners and four pieces of artillery. 

General Bunks tardily reached Alexandria on the 26th, 
having the nineteenth corps, under General Franklin, a portion 
of the thirteenth, under General Ransom, and 5,000 cavalry, 
under General A, 8. Lee—about 18,000, beside General 
Smith’s 10,000. The expedition left Grand Eeore aud Natehi- 
toches April 6th, in this order: first the cavalry, under 
Lee, with a large supply train; then the detachment of 
the thirteenth corps, under Ransom; the nineteenth, under 
Franklin; and last, the foree under General Smith. The 
whole body moved on a single narrow road, and stretched 
along for about thirty miles—an easy prey to the enemy, 
whose cavalry met our advance, on the 7th, two miles beyond 
Pleasant Hill, when heavy skirmishing ensued. Being joined 
by an infantry foree, the next morning the march was con- 
tinued uutil two in the afternoon, when the enemy were met 
in force at Sabine Cross Roads. General Lee sent informa- 
tion of the fact to General Banks in the rear, who at ounce 
went to the front. Lee represented the urgent necessity 
of falling back, or receiving heavy reinforcements. Banks 
decided to make a stand there, and sent back for reintorce- 
ments. Before they came the enemy attacked the Union 
forces on the ground, first at our right and centre. That drew 
troops from our left, which the rebels quickly discovered, and 
then dashed their forces upon us in that direction. Our lines 
fell back, the enemy pursued, four guns of Nim’s were lost, 
because we had not enough horses to draw them away; our bag- 
gage trains blocked up the road, and a panic and confused flight 
ensued among many who escaped. The rebels pursued us 
three and a half miles, when they were sternly checked by the 
nineteenth corps, under General Emory. Eighteen guns of 
yarious batteries and two howitzers were left on the field; 
and of 8,000 Federals engaged, 2,000 were supposed to be lost 
in killed, wounded, and missing. The force of the enemy 
was from 12,000 to 18,000. That night General Banks ordered 
the whole force to fall back silently to Pleasant ILill, where it 
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was known that General Smith and his forces had arrived. 
The uext morning, Banks directed Lee to move rearward to 
Grand Ecore, taking most of the cavalry, what was left of the 
thirteenth corps, the trains, and several batteries, 

Skirmishing continued at Pleasant Hill during the day until 
five o’clock in the afternoon, when the enemy emerged trom 
the woods in our front. The tirst attack fell upon Emory’s 
division, who yiclded before the immense number and fury 
of the rebels, and retreated up a hill until they reached Gen- 
eral Smith’s forces. Te first fired upon the rushing and 
exulting foe with all his artillery, and then immediately 
charged upon them with his infantry. They were routed, 
and rapidly driven back to the woods, when night prevented 
a further pursuit. Several guns lost the day previous were 
retaken, and five hundred prisoners captured. Early the next 
morning the army commenced a march to Grand Ecore, thirty- 
five miles distant. From that place they fell back to Alex- 
andria, which they reached April 27th. The enemy pursued, 
harassing their rear and sometimes disputing their advance. 

Meanwhile the fleet—twenty steamers and thirty transports— 
went up the river to Springfield Landing, where a large sunken 
steamer prevented further progress. When they heard of the 
reverse to our army, they turned about to descend the stream. 
The water was so low that they could not pass the falls above 
Alexandria. Admiral Porter despaired of getting them below 
during that season, and as the army was about to abandon 
that part of the country, he expected their destruction. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bailey, detached from the Fourth Wis- 
consin, as engineer, now proposed to his corps commander, 
Franklin, the building of a dam at the falls, to raise the water 
sufficient to float the vessels over to deep water below. Frank- 
lin, after hearing the details of the plan, had some confidence 
in its feasibility. General Banks was then informed of the 
plan, and full details laid before him. Te gave little encour- 
agement. Lieutenant Colonel Bailey took soundings at the 
falls, and submitted further details, but obtained only ridi- 
enle from many leading officers, and no encouragement, 
except from General Franklin, General Banks thought it 
simply folly and madness to attempt to build a dam which 
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should be sufficient for the purpose. Admiral Porter at first 
was of the same opinion, but at length was persuaded by the 
earnestness of Bailey to advise General Banks to allow him to 
try the experiment. On the 29th the latter gave him a detail 
of 3,000 men to make the attempt, receiving from him the 
promise that the entire fleet should be safely taken over the 
falls, without expense to the Government, in twelve days. 
The next morning work was commenced, and during the follow- 
ing two days and one night Bailey stood over his work without 
eating or closing his eyes. As the work progressed, ridicule 
was changed to respect, and scepticism gave way to confidence 
in the final success of the euterprise. 

The dam was built at the foot of the lower falls, at a point 
where the river is seven hundred and fifty-eight feet wide, the 
water from five to seven feet deep, and the current ten miles 
an hour. Te placed in the deepest water two coal barges, each 
twenty-four feet wide and one hundred and seventy feet long. 
They were placed lengthwise with the river, and sixty-six feet 
apart. The sides and ends were raised to the necessary height, 
the barges sunk and filled with stones, thus forming a cliute 
for the vessels to pass through. From each of these a tree 
dam was built to the shore. The trees cut were from six to 
twenty inches thick at the butt, and were placed in the water 
with all the limbs on, the tops up stream. On each layer of 
trees was placed a transverse piece of timber near the butts, from 
ten to fifteen inches in diameter, thus raising the butts higher 
than the tops. Stone, and other heavy materials were placed 
upon the tops, and when the dam was sufficiently high, fine 
brush, small stones, and earth were thrown on to tighten the 
work. The water was raised by this means nearly seven feed. 
It backed up to the upper falls, and a few vessels passed 
over, when a portion of the dam gave way. But the work 
was promptly resumed and carried forward, A series of wing 
dams were constructed on the upper falls, by which the 
channel was contracted, and within eleven days from the com- 
mencement, complete success rewarded the enterprise. 

During the progress of the work, which was kept up day 
and night, General Bailey says he was almost constantly 
attending to it, not sleeping more than one hour at a time 
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in the whole period of its construction. “The only expense 
was the loss of the two barges, and about fifty axes lost in the 
river. Not a man was injured upon the work.” 

Admiral Porter, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy 
at the time, paid to Colonel Bailey the highest possible praise 
for his service. General Banks credited him with great 
courage, energy, and skill, in his examination before the Con- 
gressional Committee, and General Grant, in his army report 
at the conclusion of the war, attributes the honor of the sugges- 
tion and construction of the dam, and of the rescue of the 
fleet, to him. Admiral Porter says the fleet was worth nearly 
$2,000,000; and that as the Lexington—one of the first 
and largest boats—passed over, “30,000 voices rose in one 
deafening cheer, and universal joy seemed to pervade the face 
of every man present.” _ 

General Banks also credits Colonel Bailey with the construe- 
tion of a bridge of twenty-two transport steamers—* perhaps 
the first structure of the kind ever made ”’—by which the army 
crossed the Atchafalaya, at Simmeport, on their retreat. Our 
whole loss, as estimated by General Banks, was 3,500 men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, 500 of the prisoners subse- 
quently returning. Generals Fessenden and T. E, G. Ransom 
were wounded, the latter very severely. General Banks 
and nearly all his staff officers attributed the cause of the dis- 
aster to the faulty order of the march, the cavalry train being 
between the cavalry advance and the infantry, and the various 
detachments being too far apart for mutual support; and they 
held General Franklin responsible for the position of forces. 
But the Committee of Congress on the conduct of the war, 
express the opinion that General Banks was under obligation 
to know and direct in so important a matter. Such will be the 
opinion of men in general, even though General Franklin 
failed also in his duty, as undoubtedly he did. - 

The Eighth Regiment, in the spring of 1864, were about to 
return to Wisconsin on furlough as yeterans, but when the Red 
River expedition was projected, General Sherman desired them 
to accompany General Smith and take part in it. They were 
in the second brigade, second division, under General Mower. 
They left Vicksburg, by transport, March 10th, landed at Simms: 
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port, advanced four miles, and charged upon the rebels at Fort 
Scurry, capturing prisoners and stores, and proceeding along 
the Bayou de Glaise thirty-five miles, reached and took part 
in the reduction of Fort De Russy. While awaiting General 
Banks’ arrival at Alexandria, General Mower took the Eighth 
and foyr other regiments, and advancing to Henderson Mill, 
found the enemy intrenched. They then made a detour of 
fifteen miles, through cane swamps, to the rear, and at mid- 
night captured the entire foree—three hundred and fifty men, 
four guns, four hundred horses, and stores and arimunition. 
This rebel post was only four miles from Dick Taylor and 
12,000 of the enemy, and its capture was a brilliant affair, 
Returning to Alexandria, they marched to Point Cotile, and 
there took atransport to Grand Ecore, eighty miles above, which 
place they left April 7th, and marching thirty miles over had 
roads, reached Pleasant Hill the next day. On the $th, when 
Banks’ retreating forces came up, and the battle ensued, the 
Fighth were first stationed to prevent a flank movement, and 
afterward moved rapidly to the front and engaged in the 
pursuit, 

Mr. K. A. Burnell, Christian Commission ageut, of Wis- 
consin, says: “The enemy came in such numbers, and in 
such maddened desperation, that from ten to fifteen minutes 
the struggle was dreadful. Several guns were taken and 
retaken three several times. But our men ‘went in’ with the 
understanding that they were to win, and win they did. Dur- 
ing those minutes my suspense was terrible, and I know that 
some prayers went up. * * * For a time the enemy 
gained on the right, and the contest was severe there, as the 
numbers of the dead on the field clearly proved. Oh! how 
our men shouted, as they opened volley after volley upon them, 
and how the traitors retreated! The sun sank, There was a 
time when generals said, ‘Oh, that Blucher or night would 
come!’ Now, all said, ‘Oh, for a Joshua, that the sun might 
stand stiJl!?’ At Natchitoches, the Eighth held a bridge 
against the enemy, who attempted to get aposition on our line 
of retreat, and also aided in repelling an attack on our rear. 
During the halt of General Smith at Cloutierville, awaiting 
General Banks’ army, the column was again assailed in rear, 
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and a stubborn contest of about an hour ensued, in which the 
rebels were defeated. There Captain Josiah B. Redfield, 
Company A; Isaac N. Groves, Company F; Thornas Bowels 
and Conrad Pahn, of Company G, were wounded. While the 
dam was being built, the Eighth moved up Bayou Rapide 
with Smith’s forces to check the enemy, and, May 4th, serving 
as skirmishers, they drove them three miles. On the further 
retreat, at Marksville, our advance engaged the enemy, and 
Smith’s army, moving on Mansnrara at the right, croseed an 
open prairie under fire, charged upon the rebels and drove 
them from the field. The Eighth had eight men severely 
wounded. On the 17th, the enemy were aguin repulsed at 
Calhoun’s plantation and Bayou de Glaise, and on the 19th, 
General Smith went to the rear and attacked, defeated, and 
pursued the annoying rebels, the Eighth having the advance. 
The enemy lost three hundred and twenty-five killed and 
wounded, and two hundred and fifty taken prisoners, May 
24th, the Eighth, with Smith’s forces, landed at Vicksburg. 

The Fourteenth Wisconsin was also in A. J. Smith’s com- 
mand in this expedition, and after the capture of Fort De 
Russy joined in destroying the works. They were attached 
to Kirby Smith’s “Red River division,” which remained to 
guard transports when General A. J. Smith moved from 
Grand Ecore for Shreveport. On the return of the fleet, after 
the defeat of the ariny, they were attacked by the enemy at 
Pleasant Mill Landing, the rebels being repulsed. They were 
also engaged at Cloutierville, Marksville, and Yellow Bayou, 
and returned with Smith’s command to Vicksburg. 

The Twenty-third regiment were attached to the army that 
moved under Banks from New Orleans. They went by rail- 
road to Brashear City, and marched from Berwick, March 7th, 
by way of Opelousas, to Washington, seventy-seven miles in 
four days. Thence they moved to Natchitoches, and from 
that to Pleasant Hill. In the advance, April Sth, they were 
at the head of the column, and meeting the rebels, forced them 
back eight miles. In the battle of Sabine Cross Roads they 
were on the extreme left, and retained *their position until it 
was nearly surrounded, when they withdrew to one sheltered 
by timber, where the advance of the rebels was temporarily 
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checked. Thence they joined in covering our retreat, being 
the last to leave the field. They lost seven killed, fourteen 
wounded, and forty-three prisoners. They joined in the night 
retreat to Pleasant Hill, and thence to Grand Ecore, where they 
were employed in the fortifications, and in guarding prisoners, 
until the retreat was resumed, They took part in the action 
near Cloutierville, and in the skirmish on the 29th, at Bayou 
Rapide, three miles from Alexandria. May 24th they embarked 
at Morganzia, and proceeded to Baton Rouge, where they 
remained till July 8th. 

The Twenty-ninth Regiment, like the Twenty-third, joined 
the expedition from New Orleans, taking substantially the 
same route, At the battle of Sabine Cross Roads,Companies 
Bb, D, E, G, and H, were engaged, the remaining companies 
being detailed as train guard. Those in the battle were not in 
the advance, but as the exulting enemy came rushing on, 
they stood firmly until the brigade on their left was driven 
back, and the rebel cavalry and infantry dashed upon them, 
inflicting much damage. Their brigade commander was shot, 
and thirteen of the Twenty-ninth were killed and died of 
wounds, and sixteen wounded. They took part in most of 
the various engagements during the retreat, and, May 6th, 
were ordered to report to Colonel Bailey, when they were put 
to work, day and night, upon the dam. At Morganzia they 
performed guard and picket duty until June 13th, when they 
crossed the Mississippi to Carrollton. On the 21st, they went 
to Kinnersville, and on the 26th to Thibodeaux, where they 
performed outpost and guard duty. July 8th, Colonel Greene 
received the appointment of post commandant, and Company 
K acted as provost guard, but were immediately ordered to 
Algiers. 

The Thirty-third Wisconsin Infantry were attached to the 
divison of General T. K. Smith. They reached Fort De Russy 
March 13th; entered it two days later, and performed picket 
duty until the 18th, having seven men wounded by the explo- 
sion of the magazines of the fort, which were blown up by the 
Federals, They proceeded by boat up to Alexandria, and 
thence, on the 26th, to Bayou Cotile, where they awaited orders 
until April 2d, and then embarked for Grand Ecore, from 
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which point they went upon a reconnoissance to Campti. 
Their division was then detached to guard the transports that 
were loaded with ammunition and supplies for the expedition, 
and proceeded with them up the Red River to Loggy Bayon, 
where their progress was blocked by a steamer three hundred 
and fifteen feet long, which, in high water, had been sunk by 
the rebels squarely across the river. Here they debarked and 
reconnoitered, but found no enemy. At six in the evening 
news was brought by a courier of the disaster to General 
Banks at Sabine Cross Roads. The regiment hastened to the 
fleet, which was at once ordered to return, as the army was 
nearly destitute of supplies and forage. On the afternoon of the 
12th, when near Pleasant Hill Landing, 2,000 rebel cavalry, 
under General Green, and a battery, attacked the transport on 
which was the Thirty-third. The regiment was alone and in 
imminent danger of capture. The colonel said, * Boys we will 
fight to the last;”’ and directing them to hold their fire, waited 
until the rebels were within a stone’s throw of the boat, when 
the order was given, and the five hundred rifles of the regiment 
added their voice to the roar of the enemy’s guns, and the ad- 
vancing line of rebels melted away. Twice the enemy renewed 
the attempt to capture them, and were repulsed, losing their 
leader, General Green, who was killed, and leaving their dead 
and wounded on the field. In the report of this action special 
mention is made of the platoon under Sergeant Ewbank, of 
Company D, which was close to the enemy, and especially 
brave. At Grand Ecore the division debarked. Near Cloutier- 
ville, on the 23rd, the regiment was ordered to the rear to rein- 
force the cavalry, which he id been driven in upon the infantry, 

and after a severe skirmish drove the rebels, losing two men 
wounded, The following day they were again attacked at 
half-past three in the morning, near Cane River. The rebels 
were repulsed, the regiment losing two killed and eleven 
wounded. On the afternoon of May 6th, they were in the 
front line of battle during the action on Governor Moore’s 
plantation, in which the enemy was driven six miles. From 
this date to the 20th, they continued retreating and skirmish- 
ing suffering some loss. They then crossed the Atchafalaya, 
on Colonel Bailey’s pontoon bridge of twenty-two steamboats, 
and embarking for Vicksburg, arrived there May 24th. 
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The Fifth Battery proceeded on this expedition from New 
Orleans, and landing at Alexandria, took position in front of 
the town, and participated in various engagements in that 
vicinity. On the retreat, Lieutenant Hackett, with the eentre 
sectiou, was temporarily attached to the cavalry division, and 
formed part of the rear guard. They returned to New Orleans 
early in June. 


The Wisconsin wounded in the Red River expedition were : 


Kigath Reoiaent. At Marksville and vicinity, May 16. Company B—Corp, 
James Stoddard, Priv. T. B. Rogers. Company D—Priv. Aug. Baetz Company k— 
Lt. J. Lefler, Sergt. Edw. Cassiday, Corp. D, Holmes, Priv. 6. C, Miles. Company 
K—Corp. Wm. Geery—8, 


Twesty-TRIRD Recinest, Company B—Sergt.John Busa, Company C~Privs. 
Wm. Edwards, Chas. Hassenpass, Company D—Corp, Johu Hattegar, Privs. N. 
H. Ellis, A. R. Cole, Anthony Obl. Company #-—Lst Lt. R. M. Addison, Sergt. J, 
P. Roche, Priv. Wm, Flick. Company G—Corp. Edw. Gray, Priv, Hugh Heall. 
Company I—Priv. Asuhel Nash.  Gumpany K—Priv. Chas Bender—14 Taken 
prisoners, 43. 


Twenty-nintH Recent. At Sabine Cross Roads, April 8th, Ghmpany A— 
Privs. Thos. Martin, Sidney Smith, Jas, Hoskins, Anson Weaver, Oscar Herron. 
Company D—Capt. G, H. Bryant, Vrivs, Michael James, Spencer Edwards, Com- 
pany E—Priva, H. B. Willett, Geo. W, Weeks, Jolin O'Sullivan. Company F— 
Priv. Jas. Schotield. Company G—Privs. Tuos. Clarkson, Wm. Bacon, H. Cornell. 
Conpany H—Sergt, Henry Lightly—16. 


BRIGADIER GENERAL JOSEPH BAILEY. 


Joseph Bailey was born on the 6th of May, 1827, in Ashta- 
bula County, Ohio. At the time of entering the service, in 
the springof 1861, he resided at Kilbourn City, Wisconsin, and 
was engaged in lumbering, and building bridges and dams, 
He was commissioned captain of Company D, Fourth Wiscon- 
sin Infantry (afterward cavalry). In May, 1864, he was made 
colonel of the regiment, and seventeen days thereafter was 
nominated by the President as brevet brigadier general of volun- 
teers, “for distinguished and meritorious services as acting 
chief military engineer of the nineteenth army corps, in pro- 
jecting and constructing a temporary dam at the lower falls of 
the Red River, thereby enabling our flotilla to reach the waters 
of the Mississippi in safety.” 

On the 10th of November of the same year, he was nomi- 
nated by the President as brigadier general, on the recom- 
mendation of General Canby, for his services in reducing Fort 
Morgan, near Mobile, on the 22d of August. Tle had com- 
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mand of the land forces at that place, consisting of eight 
regiments of infantry and three batteries of artillery. After 
one day’s heavy firing, the fort was compelled to surrender, 
The garrison consisted of five hundred and eighty-one officers 
and men, The enemy spiked the guns and destroyed 80,000 
pounds of powder before surrendering. 

After the reduction of Mobile, he was placed in command 
of a cavalry division, and moved by land from that city across 
the country to Baton Rouge, with orders to be on the watch 
for Jefferson Davis, who was then a recent wanderer from 
Richmond. General Bailey resigned, and retired from military 
life at the close of the war, July, 1865. 


BATTLE OF JENKINS’ PERRY. 


It was a part of the plan to have General Steele move from 
Little Rock with 10,000 men, and join Banks’ corps at Shreve- 
port. The march was commenced with a much less number, 
and it became the duty of General F. Salomon, formerly of the 
Ninth Wisconsin, with his division, to proteet the train, He 
was daily attacked by the enemy, who, under command of 
Price, Marmaduke, Fagan, Shelby, and others, lost no oppor- 
tunity to annoy our forces. Under constant fighting, but with- 
out losing a single wagon, they, on the 1ith of April, occupied 
Camden. 

The defeat of Banks enabled General Kirby Smith to throw 
his whole army of 20,000 against them. They were compelled 
to forage largely. A heavy forage train, escorted by several 
regiments and a battery of Thayer’s division, was captured by 
the enemy; foraging became impossible. Being uearly out 
of supplies, another very large train was sent to Pine Bluff for 
provisions and ammunition. General Salomon was ordered to 
send one of his brigades and a battery as escort. He sent 
McLean’s brigade and Stauge’s battery, under command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Drake, of the Thirty-sixth Iowa. The 

_ train and the whole escort, after a severe fight, were captured 
at Mark’s Mills by General Fagan. There was now nothing 
left for them but to fall back to Little Rock. General Salomon 
was ordered to cover the retreat. On the 29th of April, the 
enemy appeared in his rear. During the night he changed his 
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position so that his flanks were protected by swamps and a bayou. 
The position was near Jeukius’ Ferry, on the Sabine River. 
On the 30th, early in the morning, Generals Kirby Smith and 
Price hurled their combined forces agaiust his division. They 
brought up their artillery, but our sharp-shooters allowed them 
to fire only three rounds. We tired but one, simply to assure 
our troops. Ourregiments were rapidly and frequeutly moved 
from one point to another, to meet the immense numbers and 
varied attacks of the foe. Every man was engayed—5,000 
against 20,000. The fighting was very severe—among the 
most fierce of the war. It raged through seven or eight 
hours. The rebels made three distinct charges upon our line, 
with greatly superior forces, but were each time repulsed, 
Salomon seut word to Steele, on another part of the field, that 
he was heavily pressed. Steele sent back word, “ Tell General 
Salomon to hold that line at all hazards.” There the gallant Gen- 
eral Rice, in whose command was the Ninth Wisconsin, fell, 
nortally wounded, and Colonel H. Salomon, of that regiment, 
thereafter led his brigade, and by his disregard of personal 
danger gave great encouragement to his mea. There the 
Second Kansas (Colored) Regiment tought with great bravery, 
charging upon and cupturing three pieces of artillery. The 
loss of the rebels was conceded by themselves to be not less 
than 2,000 men, three cannon, and several stands of colors, 
Our loss was 1,175 killed, wounded, and missing, out of a 
force of 5,220. The Union victory saved Little Rock, and the 
whole State of Arkansas, and the chief credit is due to the 
generalship of General F. Salomon, If he had ouly had two 
or three days’ rations he would have pursued the enemy, who, 
in confusion, fled to Camden; but as it was they were obliged 
to resume their march to Little Rock. The enemy said that 
the battle of Helena was a shameful defeat, but that the battle 
of Jenkins’ Ferry was worse. 

The Ninth Wisconsin moved trom Little Rock with the 
advance in this expedition. April 2d, one column of our forces 
was attacked, at Terre Noire, by the rebel cavalry under Gen- 
eral Shelby. In this encounter Company F, acting as urtilléry, 
rendered great service, and was highly coiwplimented. The 
attack was repulsed with a loss to this regiment of ten killed 
and a number wounded. They captured one stand of colors. 
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The intention of the rebels to occupy Camden, in advance 
of the Federal column, being anticipated, the direction of the 
march was now changed, and the army hurried toward that 
place. The roads in the river bottoms were in a terrible con- 
dition, owing to the late rains, and the movement of troops and 
trains over them extremely laborious. On the night of the 
1dth, the regiment, with its brigade, was ordered forward with 
all possible dispatch, to the intersection of the Washington 
road with that upon which they were, to intercept the rebels 
and get between them and Camden. They camped that night 
eighteen miles from that place. Early the next morning they 
met Marmaduke’s forees at Poison Springs, near the junction 
of the two roads, and a spirited fight took place, in which the 
regiment lost one killed and three wounded. The Union 
forces pushed forward and occupied Camden that night. On 
the retreat, while they were preparing to cross the Sabine 
River, the rear of the column was attacked by a heavy force. 
The first brigade, to which the Ninth Regiment belonged, was 
rear guard, and soon became hotly engaged in the battle of 
Jenkins’ Ferry. They were ordered to hold their line at all 
hazards, until two miles of artillery and trains could cross the 
river on a single pontoon bridge. They repulsed the first 
attack, and captured three guns and a number of prisoners. 
The enemy soon returned in increased numbers, and attempted 
to turn the Federal right. Failing in this, they attacked the 
left, and drove it two hundred and fifty yards, but were finally 
again hurled back, and the Federal line advanced three hundred 
yards. A battle-flag was captured here, by John Welhaupt 
and William Ohler, of Company B. During this assault, 
while the brigade commander, General Rice, was compliment- 
ing the regiment for their gallant conduct, he was shot. 
Colonel C, E, Salomon, of the Ninth, now took command of 
the brigade, leaving Major Schlueter in charge of the regiment. 
A third assault was made, and repulsed by this heroie rear 
guard and the reinforcements which had been sent back from 
the river. The Ninth lost in this battle thirteen killed, two 
who died of wounds, and about fifty wounded. They returned 
to Little Rock, and engaged in garrison and camp duties, and 
in building a chain of forts around the town. 
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The Twenty-seventh Regiment joined the expedition, and 
was in the third brigade, third division, seventh corps. On 
the march to Camden they lost three killed and three wounded, 
in a skirmish near the Little Missouri River. 

On the 10th, they participated in the action at Prairie 7’ Ane, 
in which they had one killed and three wounded, On the 
retreat, they participated in the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry, and 
had five killed and fourteen wounded. At Little Rock, they 
were stationed as a part of the second brigade, first division, 
seventh corps, with which they became connected the 14th of 
May. 


MAJOR GENERAL F. SALOMON, 


General Steele recommended General Salomon for promo- 
tion, ‘ For gallant and meritorious services at the battle of 
Jenkins’ Ferry, April 30th, 1864.” Me was appointed brevet 
major general in March, 1865. Ile held command of his 
division, and also of the post of Little Rock, until he was 
mustered out, August 24th, following. 

General Salomon is a native of Prussia, where he was 
born in 1826. He was educated to the profession of civil 
engineer and architect, served some time in the Prussian army, 
and left the position of lieutenant when he came to this 
country, in 1849. In that year, he located at Manitowoc, 
Wisconsin, His services in Missouri, early in the war, his 
organization of the Ninth Wisconsin Infantry, and command 
of it until made brigadier general, his subsequent services in 
the battles of Newtonia, Cane Hill, Prairie Grove, and Ielena, 
and in the Indian and Yazoo Pass expeditions, have been nar- 
rated in their proper historical connections, and may be re- 
ferred to by means of the index at the close of this volume. 
He is one whom Wisconsin and the couutry should delight to 
honor, for his quick and excellent judgment, courage, and 
bravery, in the war of the rebellion. 


The Wisconsin wounded in Steele's expedition from Lite Rock to Camden, 
were : 

Nunta Reotrent, March 23rd to May 3rd, principally at Jenkins’ Ferry, April 
30th. April 15. Company H—Priy. Nicholas Oswiller, April 30. Company A— 
Privs. Henry Meyer, Jolin Mueller, David Duerrow, Michael Tiesach, Robert 
Frederick, Fred. Wendlorff, Company B—Privs. J, Fetzer, Jacob Thicle, 8. Wehr- 
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wein, Wm. Kuck, Adolph Prebe, Company D—Privs. Conrad Knowl, John 
Buellesbach, Franz Hamm, Henry Sorg, Albert Weber, John Heitz, Erhard Arcola, 
A, Plattner, M. Sutter, L. Keasler, J. Heck, F. Schleuke, FE, Blemik. Company 
E&—Privs, M. Alf, M. Borns, F. Boller, P, Wackerhatn.  Compeny F—Priva. FB, 
Roessler, F. Kusign, Company G—upt. Chas, Frantz, Privs. BH, Boller, A. Kern, 
i. Bodenworth, J. Steimer, J. Weithoter, T, Becker. Company —Privs, Peter 
Beder, MH. Holtze, J. Weiler, F. Keuhn. Company [—Privs. Qhas. Winters, Louis 
Kairns, I’red. Kieszlich, John Amberg, Adolph Weber, Robt. Augustin, A. Hesse. 
Company K—Sergt. Michael Meyer, Privs. Jacob Zwiefel, G. Lenenberger—62, 


TweEnTY-seventu Reciuent. At Jenkins’ Ferry, April 30th. Company A—Ist 
Lt. J. G. Borland. Corapany G—Ist Sergt. J. Gehring, Priv. Diedrich Baderin. 
Company D—Privs. F, Rumer, J. E, Gretson, J. Kingsland, H, Hinke, Company 
H—Priv. C. Fioningson. Company J—Priv. J. Mesner—9, 


CHAPTER VI. 


FIRST, EIGHTH, NINTH, TENTH AND ELEVENTH IN- 
FANTRY. 


First Infantry.— REVIEW OF HISTORY TO JUNE, 1865,—MOVEMENTS FROM 
MURFREESBORO TO CHATTANOOGA,—FROM CHATTANOOGA TO ATLANTA,— 
MUSTER OUT,—ROSTER,—BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES.—Lighth Infantry.— 
REVIEW, — EXPEDITIONS, — VICKSBURG, — SUBSEQUENT MOVEMENTS, — 
MUSTER OUT,—ROSTER,—REGIMENTAL STATISTICS.—Ninth Infantry. 
REVIEW,—-REMAINDER OF HISTORY,—MUSTER OUT,—ROSTER,—S?ratis- 
TICS.— Tenth Infantry.—REVIEW,— SUBSEQUENT HISTORY TO THE 
CLOSE.—Eleventh Infantry.—REVIEW,—REMAINING IISTORY TO THE END. 


Tue larger campaigns and battles at the West, in which many 
Wisconsin regiments were engaged, have now been described. 
Next, each regiment that terminated its services in the West- 
ern Department will be taken up in numerical order, and after 
a brief review of its history, as far as already given, a narra- 
tion of its career to its close will be presented. In some cases, 
especially with later regiments, each regimental narrative will 
be a complete history of the organization. In all other cases, 
the account will furnish a synopsis or key to all that has pre- 
viously been given concerning the regiment. The reader will 
thus be able readily to trace the history of each regiment, if it 
has not been presented in a single chapter, while at the same 
time its important and honorable services in the larger battles 
and campaigns will become better known and appreciated, on 
account of having been joined to an extended description of 
events which must always command the attention of all readers 
of American history. 


FIRST INFANTRY, REORGANIZED. 


The history of the First Infantry during the first year after 
its reorganization, has been given on pages 448—455, Its 
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part in the battle of Chaplin Hills, which was the next event 
in its history, is recorded on pages 610, 611, 615, 616 ; its his- 
tory between that battle and that of Stone River, on page 618, 
and that at Jefferson and Stone River, on pages 627-8. After 
that battle, the regiment encamped withiu the fortifications at 
Murfreesboro, and remained in that vicinity several months, 
performing picket, fatigue, forage and drill duties. As the Army 
of the Cumberland, commanded ly General Thomas, moved 
out of Murfreesboro, on the 24th of June, 1863, taking a 
southerly direction, ou the Manchester Pike, the First and 
Twenty-first Wisconsin held a central position, but were ordered 
to the front the next day, and, with a strength of only fifteen 
hundred and fifty-four, engaged the enemy at Iloover’s Gap, 
and routed them, sustaining a loss of two killed, and eighteen 
or twenty wounded, and capturing fitteen prisoners. August 
11th, they entered the State of Alabama, and encamped three 
miles south of the State line. There the First Regiment 
separated from the brigude, udvanced to Stevenson, and pro- 
eeeded to make preparations for u large field hospital. At 
that place the brigade subsequently joined them. As now all 
things were converging for a battle near Chattanooga, they 
left Stevenson on the 2d of September, marched to Bridgeport, 
Alabama, crossed the Tennessee River on the 4th, marched 
up its valley, and crossed a spur of the mountains on the 5th, 
and on the 6th, ascended Raccoon, or Sand Mountain, and 
encamped on its summit. On the 7th, they descended its 
eastern side, and on the 8th, tarried at Johnson’s Cave, to give 
time for General Negley’s division to ascend Lookout Mountain, 
which stood waiting for its coming celebrity inthe war. They 
reached the summit themselves on the 9th, and went down its 
eastern side on the 10th, At three o’clock on the morning of 
the 11th, three regiments and one battery of the brigade moved 
to the aid of General Negley’s troops, five miles in the advance, 
near Dug Gap, skirmishing with the enemy throughout the 
march, There they were ordered to take the place of a portion 
of General Negley’s troops in the advance, which was coolly 
and skillfully done. That position they held until half-past 
three in the afternoon, when they covered, the retreat of the 
division, The loss of the enemy was heavy. Lieutenant 
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Robert J. Nickles, General Starkweather’s aid, was one of the 
Wisconsin dead, 

July 17th, General Starkweather was appointed Brigadier 
General of volunteers, aud assigued to the command of the 
brigade to which the First Regiment belonged. Licuteuant 
Colonel George B. Bingham was promoted to the Coloucley of 
the regiment. (See appendix.) 

The march of Rosecrans’ army from Stone River to Chatta- 
nooga, is more particularly deseribed in the chapter on 
Chickamauga. The part taken by the First in the battle of 
Chickamauga is recorded on pages 680, 681, aud 682; and 
that at Mission Ridge on page 694. November 30th, 
after that battle, they moved upon a reconnpoissance as far us 
Cooper’s Gap without encountering the enemy, and, December 
3rd, returned to camp at Chattanooga. Company F, of the 
First Regiment, had been detached ou the 14th of November, 
to tuke charge of a steamer on the Tennessee River; the 
others were stationed in Chattanooga autil February 22d, 
when they accompunied a movement to Dalton, Tyner’s Station, 
and Grayville, and entered upon Sherman’s campaign to 
Atlanta at its beginning, Their history during that period, 
and participation in the various battles, may be found in order 
as follows: their corps, on page 699; Resaca, 700 and 701; 
Dallas, 707; Kenesaw, 715, 716, and 721; Peach Tree Creek, 
723; Atlanta, 734. 

When Atlanta was oceupied by the Union forces, the term 
of service of the Wisconsin First had nearly expired, and, Sep- 
tember 16th, it was assigned to the fourth division, twenticth 
corps. all veterans, drafted men, and recruits—in namber three 
hundred and sixty-eight, or whose term had not expired, being 
transferred to the Twenty-tirst Regiment. The regiment proper 
left Atlanta September 21st, to joiu their new division. They 
moved to Nashville, and thence to Milwaukee, where, October 
8th, they were received with great enthusiasm, and were mus- 
tered out October 13th to 21st. The field and staff officers 
were mustered out November 18th, to date from October 13th, 


and were as follows: 
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Colonel—George B, Bingham. 


Lieut. Colonel—Henry A. Mitchell, Surgeon—Lucius Dixon, 
Major—Thomas H, Green. lst Asst, Surgeon—lrederick Corfe. 
Adjutant—William H, Watkins, 2d Asst. Surgeon—John R. McCullough. 
Quartermaster—Charies H. Benton. Chaplain—Jobo McNamara. 

Company. Captains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 
A. John C. Goodrich. Edward Melle. Herman P. Schuyler. 
B. John M. Cosgrove, Henry O Montague, ‘Thomas Caliger. 

a. Hiram A. Sheldon. Albert M, Dyer. Jacob Weyrough, 
D. Charles H. Messenger. George Lund, William K, Hughes. 
E. Benjamin FP. Teets, Edward Healey, Collins C. McVean. 
F. M. M. Samuels, Seth W. Button. 

G. William H. Wilson, Addison S. Garduer, George W. Lawton. 
H. John C. MeMullen. Lewis ©, Trowbridge. Horace B. Wood, 

ie George W. Buflenn, Sylvester Colwell. Charles C. White. 
K, Christian Klock. Benjamin F. Morgan. Homer G. Leonard, 


Reemenra, Sraristies.— Three Months Organization, Origi- 
nal strength, 810. Loss;—by death,3; desertion, 5; transfer, 
7; discharge, 76; muster-out, 719. 

Reorganized. Original strength, 945. Gain :—by recruits, in 
1863, 75; in 1864, 66; draft, in 1863, 407: veteran reénlist- 
ments, 15; total, 1,508, Loss :—by death, 235; desertion, 57; 
transfer, 47; discharge, 298; muster-out, 871. 

It is a fact worthy of notice, that the chaplain of this regi- 
ment was commissioned as such September 21st, 1861, and 
continued in the office the full three years. 

A correspondent states, that Edwin Edwards, of Sheboygan, 
under age and under height, enlisted in the First Infantry; at 
Perryville, with two or three others, captured the flag of the 
First Tennessee rebel regiment, was subsequently appointed on 
the color guard, bore off the stars and stripes from the field at 
Chickamauga, completed his term of three years’ service at 
Atlanta, having passed unharmed through all the conflicts that 
ended in the taking of that city, and returned to finish his 
course of study in the public school—a hero of many battles, 
yet a schoolboy. 

The services of General Johu C. Starkweather, the first 
colonel of this regiment, have chiefly been narrated in connee- 
tion with its history, and may be referred to through the index. 
In January, 1864, he served at Washington, on a general 
court-martial for the trial of Surgeon Brigadier-General 
Hammond. By direction of General Thomas, he subsequently 
assumed command of the post of Pulaski, Tennessee, and 
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afterward of the district from Lynnville to Huntsville, Alaba- 
ma, and of all troops therein. In that position, he took part 
in the engagements at Elk River Bridge, Sulphur Branch 
Trestle, Athens (Alabama), and Pulaski. The war having 
closed, he tendered his resiguation, May 11th, 1865, which was 
accepted. General Starkweather was born in Cooperstown, 
New York, May 11th, 1830, is a graduate of Union College, 
was two years at Major Duff’s Military School at Coopers- 
town, and settled in Milwaukee, in September, 1849. 


KIGHMTH INFANTRY. 


The history of this regiment, from its origin to its arrival 
before New Madrid and Island Number Ten, is given on pages 
456-461. In addition to the general account of the campaign 
there, its particulur services are pointed out on page 471. By 
turning to the chapter on Corinth and Iuka, very important 
campaigns may be found narrated, and the history tends to 
“magnify the deeds of the Wisconsin troops engaged. The ser- . 
vices of the Eighth are recorded as follows: In the battle of 
Farmington, pages 497, 498; further, during the siege ot 
Corinth, page 500; between the siege and the battle of Inka, 
502, 503; in the battle of Inka, 511; battle of Corinth, 517, 
519, 520; pursuit of the enemy, 521. On the 2d of Novem- 
ber, the regiment marched to Grand Junction, Tennessee, 
codperating with the intended movement against Vicksburg. 
They were oceupied in the performance of the various duties 
of svldier life, moving from point to point in that vicinity, 
until the 11th of March, when they started for Memphis. 

December 20th, 1862, Colonel Murphy surrendered the post 
at IIolly Springs, with a large amount of army stores. Gene- 
ral Grant issued an order, aftirming that he did not properly 
protect and guard the same, or show any disposition to do so, 
and dismissing him from the service of the United States. 
Colonel Murphy complained that he was not allowed an ex- 
amination by a court-martial. General Grant said that the 
movement of the troops in the face of the enemy rendered it 
impracticable to grant one. He stated in his order that Colo- 
nel Murphy bad a force amply sufficient to have repulsed the 
enemy, and it has been repeatedly stated that his force was as 
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large as that of the enemy. Colonel Murphy states that his 
whole effective foree, December 15th, was only 1,520, that 
detachments ordered to Jackson reduced it, before the attacle 
upon him, to eight hundred and twenty, and that he had no 
fortifications and no artillery. He claims that he had evidence 
that the enemy’s force was 10,000, and that after being cap- 
tured he found such to be the case. He also claims that Gen- 
eral Grant was deceived by one of his officers in regard to the 
facts, and cites a letter from Captain W. J. Dawes (afterwards 
major), with other evidence, tending to show that a “ one-sided 
case’? was made out to General Grant. He gives certified 
copies of General Grant’s letters to him, on the 19th, the day 
before the capture, showing that the general did not expect the 
enemy would attack so soon, and saying, “In the morning (the 
20th) will be time enough for your cavalry to start * * * to 
watch the enemy.” Colonel Murphy laid the full case before 
President Lincoln, who referred it to Judge Advocate General ». 
‘Holt. Tle made an examination, and on his report, the Presi- 
deut directed that, “* The order of the War Department, dis- 
missing Colonel Murphy, be rescinded ;”’ but, for some reason, 
-the Secretary of War did not act in accordance with the 
instructions, It seems clear that Colonel Murphy is entitled 
to the foregoing statements, and that his case ought to have 
been investigated by a court-martial. The truth or falsity of 
his account it was the province of a court-martial to deter- 
mine. At the same time, it is possible to conceive that a 
closer watch might have been kept upon the enemy in his 
approach to Holly Springs, and a more vigorous defence made 
to prevent its capture. If that had been done, possibly the 
post might have been saved. In his enumeration of regi- 
ments at Holly Springs, Colonel] Murphy does not include the 
Righth Wisconsin. 

At Memphis, the regiment joined Grant’s forces, intended 
for the reduction of Vicksburg, and landed, on the Ist of April, 
at Young’s Point. Moving thence across the country, to Grand 
Gulf, on the Mississippi, below Vicksburg, they crossed to the 
east side of the river, marehed to Raymond, on the 13th of 
May, skirmishing as they advanced, and, on the following day, 
drove the enemy to Jackson. Their services in the battle of 
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Jackson are recorded on page 647; in the siege of Vicksburg, 
page 655. In addition, they performed a large amount of 
detached service. May 25th, they formed part of an expedi- 
tion to Mechaniesburg, against General Johnston, which 
resulted in the seizure of 1,000 cattle, the same number of 
mules and large quantites of corn and cotton, Afterwards, they 
went up the Yazoo river, to Satartia, and again to Mechanics- 
burg, where they met 1,000 rebels, whom they defeated, with 
a loss to the regiment of two wounded. Returning to Young's 
Point, they marched, on the 14th of June, to Richmond, Lonis- 
iana, where, the following day, they defeated a body of rebels, 
after a sharp fight of ten hours, captured thirty prisoners, took 
possession of the town, and, on the 16th, returned to Young’s 
Point. 

They were without tents forty-six days, in bad weather, 
marching and bivouacking, and many of the men without 
shoes. For sixteen days they drew but four days’ rations. 
They consequently suffered very much from sickness, though 
but few died. They were then employed as sharpshooters in 
front of Vicksburg, on the west side of the river, being con- 
tinually exposed to the fire of the rebel batteries along the 
shore. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg, July 12th, they moved to 
the city, and thence to various places in that vicinity, until 
October 13th, when they participated in a reconnoissance, under 
McPherson, to Canton. November 9th, they moved to Mem- 
phis, and thence to La Grange, near which they were stationed 
until January 27th, 1864, when they returned to Vicksburg, 
and went with Sherman’s Meridian expedition as far as Can- 
ton, and then returned to Black River Bridge, and, March dth, 
to Vicksburg. Their part in the Red River expedition, is 
recorded on pages 750, 751, 752, T80. 

The regiment, with General Mower’s division, embarked at 
Vicksburg on the 3rd of June,and proceeded to Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, to raise the blockade which the rebels, under Marma- 
duke, had established there. The next day, the Federals 
advanced against the rebels, and the battle of Lake Chicot fol- 
lowed, the enemy being defeated. The Eighth lost three 
killed and sixteen wounded. At the close of the battle, they 
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mar-ted to Columbia, Arkansas, and thence proceeded by 
boat to Memphis. 

On the 17th, the veterans of the Eighth started for home, on 
furlough, and arrived at Madison the 21st. Captain Williams, 
at Memphis, had command of the non-veterans, who were 
shortly removed to La Grange, Tennessee, where they acted as 
railroad guards until July 5th. At that date they marched on 
an expedition to the interior of Mississippi. On the 13th and 
14th, they had several engagements near Tupelo, and on the 
22d, returned to Memphis, having marched two hundred and 
sixty miles. The veterans returned, August 2d, and the entire 
reziment joined General A. J. Smith’s expedition into Missis- 
sippi. They went, September 2d, on another expedition, under 
General Mower, up the White River, to St. Charles, and 
thence to Duvall’s Bluff and Brownsville. From that place, 
they moved, September 17th, in pursuit of General Price, 
marching three hundred and forty-seven miles, and coming 
out at Cape Girardeau, October 5th, having suffered greatly 
for want of rations, and three hundred of their animals having 
perished. Going at once to St. Louis, they were newly 
clothed and equipped, and then proceeded to Jetterson City, 
and in pursuit of General Price again, Returning, November 
15th, they reached Benton Barracks, and on the 28rd embark- 
ed for Nashville. In the battles there, on the 15th and 16th 
of December, cight companies participated, sustaining a loss of 
ten killed and fifty-two wounded. Under Lieutenant-Colonel 
Britton, they made four charges upon the enemy, and drove 
him out of his intrenchments. In the last charge they took a 
battery of six guns, two stands of colors, and about 400 prison- 
ers. After pursuing them 156 miles they went into camp at 
Clifton, Tennessee, January 2d, 1865, 


Their wounded in the battle were: 


Lr. Col. W. B. Britton, Sergt. Maj. August G. Weisert—a cripple for life. 
Company A—Priv. Truman Rich. Company B—1st Sergt. Charles P. Stewart, 
Privs. James Toothacker and George A, Johuson. Company D—Oapt. Benjamin 8. 
Williains, Corps. Jacob C. Noteman and Joseph &. Palmer, Privs John A. Carlisle, 
Charles Duteher, William G. Hall, Frederick P. Sipher and John Van Fleet. Gom- 
pony E—Privs, George Braider, Enoch Robbins, Charles F. Banm, Jacob Braider, 
James Anderson, Charles Hebe and George Barrows. Company F—Ist Lieut. 
Join W. Greenman, Priv. Benjamin F, Greenman, Company H—Serzt, George 
Van Norman, Privs. George Pooler, Jacob Rutherford, John Jones, John F. Roy 
William Pooler, William Foy, Sanford Cluton and Ole Anderson. Company re 
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Capt. Danean A, Kennedy, Sergt, James B. Aney, Privs, Andrew Brandhurt, 
Henry J. Beckwith, Casper Fopper, Ole Frederickson, Jerome Goodnough, David 
Langston, Orlow Robinson, John Sullivan, Franklin M. Sacia, Ransom Sage, Jacob 
Sampson, Joseph Stewart and Albertus Van Toon,  Compony K—1st Lient. T, A. 
Fellows, Sergt. Jolin Philips, Privates Thomas Tarre, Christ. Lind and Edward 
Kartschok—62. 


Next they moved to New Orleans, and March 5th, to Dan- 
phin Island, to take part in the attack on Mobile. They were 
soon stationed before Spanish Fort, close to the works, and 
afterward before Fort Blakely. Upon its surrender they 
marched to Montgomery, Selma, Uniontown, and, September 
5th, were mustered out at Demopolis, Alabama, and reaching 
Madison the 13th, were paid and discharged. The eagle sur- 
vived the war, and at the fairs in Chicago and Milwaukee, in 
1865, was placed on exhibition. The sale of his history and 
photographs amounted to $20,000. 

A fact illustrative of the course of army life with some 
is this: William H. Conner, of Sheboygan Falls, enlisted as 
private in Company B, in August, 1861, and advanced in ten 
months to the position of assistant adjutant general, with the 
rank of captain. He was promoted for meritorious services 
at the battle of Farmington, and served as aid, first to General 
H. E. Paine, and then to General Palmer. At the battle of 
La Vergne (near Nashville), November 7th, 1862, his horse was 
shot under him, and he was wounded. On account of his 
health he resigned, and was discharged; but subsequently 
entered the service again as a private, and was promoted to 
be chief clerk in the Department of the Gulf, at New Orleans, 

Colonel Britton says it is shown on the official record that 
the regiment, during the war, was in twenty general engage- 
ments, and nineteen skirmishes, many of which might be 
styled battles; that they campaigned in eleven States; and 
traveled, by rail, river, and on foot, 15,179 miles. 

General W. T. Sherman, in a letter to Governor Salomon, 
September 21st, 1863, highly complimented this regiment for 
doing “its whole duty in the camp, on the march, and in 
battle ;” for “peculiar courage and gallantry at Jackson, May 
14th, and throughout the siege of Vicksburg,” and for other 
services. 

The muster-out roster was as follows: 
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Lieut. Colonei—William B. Britton. Suurgeon—Joseph E, Murta. 
Major—James 0. Bartlett. lsé Ass*t. Surgeon—Henry M. Murdock, 
Adjutent—Henry ©, Bull. Chaplain—Jobu Hobart. 
Quartermaster—Hugh MeAulay. 
Company. Captains. First Lientenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A Benjamin D. Gano. 
B Charles P. Stewart. 
0 Thomas G. Butler. 
D Benjamiv §. Williams. Corydon Bonghton. George 5, Newburg. 
B Jacob Lefiler. George Murphy. 
F John W. Greenman. 
G Milton H, Doty. 
H Peter B. Willough. Sherman K. Ellsworth. 
I Duncan A, Kennedy. Sarouel J. Sargent, Hollister $. Phillips. 
E Theodore A. Fellows. Charles Palmetier. 


Many of these officers served one grade in advance of their 
position as here given; the lieutenant colonel as colonel; the 
major as lieutenant colonel; Captain D. A, Kennedy (probably 
the senior captain) as major, with a similar advance among 
lieutenants; and if not actually commissioned as colonel, lieu- 
tenant colonel, major, captain, and first lieutenant, doubtless 
they would have been with the requisite number in the regi- 
ment and the several companies. 

REGIMENTAL Srarisrics.—Original strength, 975. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 52; in 1864, 236; in 1865, 62; sub- 
atitutes, 16; draft in 1865, 3; veteran reénlistments, 301; total, 
1,643. Loss:—by death, 255; missing, 3; desertion, 60; trans- 
fer, 41; discharge, 320; muster-out, 964. 


NINTH INFANTRY. 


The valuable services of this regiment, during the carlicr 
part of the war, have been described in chapter ten, part three, 
pages 578 to 581; at the battle of Newtonia, page 585; Cane 
Hill, page 586; Prairie Grove, pages 587, 589,590. In con- 
nection with those battles, their history las been traced to 
July 8th, 1863, when they went into Camp Gamble, near St. 
Louis. There they guarded fortifications and military prisons 
until September 12th, when they proceeded, by water, to 
Helena, and thence, October 10th, marched for Little Rock, 
being annoyed by guerrillas much of the way. There they 
were placed in General Steele’s command. October 26th, they 
went on a reconnoissance twenty-five miles, to Benton, and 
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thence twenty miles, to Rockford; and returning, November 
Ist, went into winter quarters at Little Rock, and were em- 
ployed in performing guard and fatigue duty, working upon 
fortifications, and furnishing escorts for forage trains into the 
neighboring country. 

In January, 1864, Company F, under command of Captain 
Voegele, was detailed as an artillery company. During this 
month two hundred and thirteen members of the regiment 
reénlisted as veterans, a part of whom, Companies C and K, 
started for home, on furlough, on the 3rd of February. On the 
23rd of March, the regiment left Little Rock, with other troops, 
under General Steele, to codperate with Geueral Banks in his 
famous Red River expedition. The history of that march, and 
of the skirmishes and battles in which the Ninth were there 
yery honorably engaged, is recorded, pages 756 to 760. Com- 
panies H and I left the regiment for Wisconsin, on veteran 
furlough, on the 21st of July. On the 17th of November, the 
original term of service of the regiment having expired, those 
who had not reénlisted were mustered out, together with 
Colonel C. FE. Salomon, and the remaining portion were con- 
solidated into four companies—an independent battalion — 
under command of Lieutenant Colonel Arthur Jacobi. Colonel 
Salomon was breveted brigadier general tor his meritorious 
services, 

On the 22d of January, 1865, the battalion made an expe- 
dition to the Sabine River, and after a march of five days, 
reached Mount Elba, a distance of eighty miles. Remaining 
here two days, they returned to winter quarters at Little Rock 
on the 5th of February, having lost one man. The regiment 
was employed in guard and fatigue duty until the first part of 
June following, when orders were received to proceed to 
Camden, Arkansas, one hundred miles south of Little Rock. 
They embarked on the 4th, and steamed down the Arkansas 
and Mississippi, and ascended the Red, Black, and Washita 
Rivers, and debarked, on the 15th, at Camden. Here they 
remained until August 3rd, when they started upon their 
return to Little Rock, where, upon their arrival, they resumed 
the performance of guard duty. Captain Eckhart, of Company 
A, now commanded the battalion, Lieutenant Colonel Jacobi 
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having been appointed provost marshal general, and Judge of 
the Provost Court of the Department of Arkansas. They 
were mustered out of service January 30th, 1866, at Little 
Rock, and embarking at that place on the Ist of February, set 
out for home. They reached Madison on the 12th, and on 
the 14th were paid and disbanded, The muster-out roster 
of the battalion was as follows: 


Lieut, Colonel—Arthur Jacobi. Quartermaster—Frederick W. Jacobi. 
Adjutant—David Veidt. Surgeor—Charles Ottilie, 
Company, Captains. First Lieutentants. Second Lientenants. 
A George Eckhart. William Doerner. John Ludwig. 
B David Veidt. Peter Weibel. Jacob Bage. 
Cc Hane I, Lorentzen. Danicl Goetz. 
D Frederick W. Jacobi. 


REGIMENTAL Sratistics oN Novemger Ist, 1865.—Original 
strength, 870. Gain:—by recruits in 1863, 109; in 1864, 180; 
in 1865, 43; substitute, 1; draft, none; veteran reénlistments, 
219; total, 1,422. Loss:—by death, 175; desertion, 25; trans- 
fer, 7, discharge, 191; muster-out, 739. 


TENTH INFANTRY. 


The Tenth Regiment has been described and followed from 
its origin to the battle of Chaplin Hills, pages 601 to 604. ts 
position in that battle is stated on page 608; its conspicuous 
action is narrated on pages 612, 613, 617; its course and loca- 
tion from that time to the battle of Stone River, on page 618; 
its corps, division and brigade in that battle, page 622; its 
worthy action there, pages 626 to 628. 

After the battle of Stone River, the regiment went into 
camp, near Murfreesboro, where they remained until the fol- 
lowing June, Colonel Chapin haying resigned in Jannary, 
Lieutenant Colonel MeMynn was promoted to fill his place. 
On the 16th of June, Colonel McMynn also resigned, when 
Major John H. Ely was promoted Lieutenant Colonel, and 
Captain D. McKercher, Major. The regiment, under these 
officers, joined General Rosecrans’ army, in the advance 
against General Bragg, at Tullahoma, on the 24th of June. 
They participated in the march the same day, and on the 25th, 
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the advance of General Thomas’ corps, to which they were 
attached, engaged the enemy at Toover’s Gap. The regiment 
occupied the extreme front, supporting a battery, and were 
exposed to a severe artillery fire. The enemy’s guus were 
silenced, our forces bivouacking on the field. In the morniug 
the corps, forming in line of battle, drove the enemy over four 
wiles. They continued gaining ground, vigorously contested 
at each step, until, pressing the foe through Fairfield and 
through Manchester, they at length advanced four miles on the 
Tullahoma road. The enemy hastily evacuated the place, and 
our troops took possession on the Ist of July. The regiment, 
on the 14th of July, went into camp at Cowan Station, and in 
the beginning of August, moved to Anderson, ten miles from 
Stevenson. Here they remained, until called to take part in 
the advanee upon Chattanooga. Their division and position 
at the battle of Chickamauga, is stated on pages 678, 679; 
their action and fortune there, pages 680, 681, 683, 684; their 
wounded, 689. After that battle, they remained within the 
defences of Chattanooga, uutil the battle of Missionary Ridge, 
and the narration of their action there is recorded on pages 
693, 694. They returned again to Chattanooga, and February 
22d, 1864, they led in the advance against Tunnel Hill and 
Buzzard’s Roost, and subsequently encamped at Tyner’s Sta- 
tion, Tennessee, nine miles from Chattunooga, where they 
were employed in guarding the East Tennessee and Georgia 
Railroad, until May 24th, when they rejoined their division, 
in the advance upon Atlanta. The corps and army to which 
they were attached in that campaign are noticed on page 699; 
their part in the battle of Dallas, pages 708, 712; at Kenesaw 
Mountain, 716; at Peach Tree Creek, 727, 728. 

Shortly after the arrival of the army before Atlanta, the 
Tenth Wisconsin was detached from the brigade, and placed 
on guard at Marietta, Georgia. They remained here until 
October 8rd, then they occupied the old rifle pits near Kene- 
saw Mountain, guarding the road against depredations from 
Hood’s forces. On the 16th of October, the recruits and reén- 
listed veterans of the Tenth Regiment were transferred, hy 
order of the War Department, to the Twenty-first, while the 
remainder left for Wisconsin, reaching Milwaukee, October 
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25th, where they were mustered out of service. The muster- 
out roster was as follows: 


Quartermaster—FElliott H. Benton. 2d Asst. Surgeon—Harmon H. Benson. 
Surgeon—S. Marks, Chuplain—Homer H. Benson. 
lst Asst, Surgeon—Robert G. James. 
Company. Captains. Fyest Lieutenants, - Second Liewenants. 
A Robert Harkness, Warren B, Ellenwood, 
B Jacob W. Roby. Amos L. Gates. 
c Smith M. Noxon. 
D William A. Collins, Aug. E. Patchiu. 
E No officers of this Company. 
¥ Armistead C. Brown. 
G Norman Thateher. Joseph CO, Hussey. Thomas C. O'Neal. 
H Aug. H. Makimson. 
aS Frank W. Perry. H. HH. Fairchild. William 0. Butler. 
K Charles H. Ford. L. D, Hinkley. John Rifenburgh. 


ReeimentaL Statistres.—Origival strength, 916. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 20; in 1864, 85; veteran reéulistments, 
13; total, 1,034. Lose:—by death, 219; desertion, 21; trans- 
fer, 23; discharge, 316; muster-out, 455. 


KLEVENTH INFANTRY. 


The history of the Eleventh Infantry has been given, to the 
date of its joining the Vicksburg campaign, pages 592 to 596. 
Its part in the battle of Acdoveon Thll is noticed on pages 
648, 644; of Port Gibson, 644, 645; of Champion Hills, 649; of 
Big Black River, 652; in the siege of Vicksburg, 656, 661. 

‘After the fall of Vicksburg, the regiment marched with 
General Sherman, to attack Jackson. Our troops entered the 
city on the 17th, and during the two succeeding days, the 
Eleventh was employed in destroying the track of ‘the Mobile 
and Mississippi Railroads, The thirteenth army corps having 
been reorganized, under command of General Washburn, 
the Eleventh was known as the first regiment, second brigade, 
first division, On the 13th of August, this corps, which had 
been assigned to the Department of the Gulf, left Vicksburg, 
for New Orleans, and were, on their arrival, ordered to Brash- 
ear City, ninety miles west, on Brunswick Bay. On the 26th 
of September, 1863, they moved from Brashear City to Ber- 
wick, and were engaged until October 3rd, in making prepara- 
tion for a projected expedition into the heart of Louisiana. 


ELEVENTH INFANTRY. TT5 


Leaving Berwick and marching fifty-two miles, passing through 
Pattersonville, Centreville and Franklin, they arrived, on the 
6th, at New Iberia. The road over which General Banks’ 
army had marched, in the Spring, was traversed in reaching 
this place. The route was a pleasant one; the planters’ 
houses, sugar mills, and the quarters of the negroes, stretching 
along in the distance, gave the appearance of a succession of 
villages hid among the trees. The supplies for the army were 
brought up the river Teche, to New Iberia, at which point it 
ceases to be navigable. The regiment remained here only a 
short time, and then the first and second brigades moved on 
to St. Martinsville, the Eleventh being in the advance. On 
approaching the town, Company C, taking the lead, found a 
large rebel picket near the edge of it. The regiment was 
immediately drawn up in line, and the column, covered on 
both sides of the road, advanced into the town: five prisoners 
were taken. Companies G and K searched the town for arms 
and ammunition, while the main body moved forward. After 
leaving St. Martinsville, the regiment marched to Bayou La 
Tortue, twelve miles distant: remaining there over night, 
they left in the morning for Vermillion Bayou, where they 
arrived on the 10th. They remained there until the 23rd, and 
then left for Opelousas, and on the 27th, were ordered back. 
The expedition having been abandoned, they returned by way 
of Carrion Crow Bayou, and remaining there one day, reached 
New Iberia on the 30th. In this march of forty-seven miles, 
they suffered much on account of continual rain, muddy roads, 
and the want of clothing and blankets. In all, they had 
traveled two hundred miles, and had been out fifty-six days, 
enduring the same insufliciency of clothing and blankets the 
whole time. This want was owing to the fact that they had 
left their baggage, tents and knapsacks behind, having been 
assured that in ten days they would reach comfortable quar- 
ters. At New Iberia, the regiment, which had been under 
command of Major Miller, was now taken in charge by Lien- 
tenant-Colonel Whittlesey. At this time, an attack was appre- 
hended, and the brigade, marching two miles north of the 
place, was formed in line of battle, and remained under arms 
two days, but no enemy came. They continued their march 
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on the 8th, passing again through Franklin and Pattersonville, 
and reéntering Berwick city. 

The regiment was now to take part in General Banks’ 
expedition, and for this purpose, with General Washburn’s 
division, they left Algiers on the 19th, and proceeded down 
the Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico, and Janded at Brazos 
Santiago, on the 23rd, a distance of six hundred miles from 
New Orleans. Four companies, A, C, E,and G, under command 
of Colonel Whittlesey, landed at Point Isabel; a violent storm 
preventing the balance of the regiment from reaching the shore, 
they put to sea again, and while proceeding along the coast, 
received orders, on the following morning, to reinforce General 
Banks at Aranzas Pass. Crossing the Pass, they bivouacked 
on St. Joseph's Island, where a “ norther” sprang up, with rain 
and sleet, to which they were wholly exposed, unuble to obtain 
shelter or procure wood. On the following day, after a sleep- 
less night aud much suffering from the weather, they com- 
menced a march of more than fifty miles through deep sand, 
carrying five days’ rations, and eighty rounds of ammunition, 
to reinforce General Washburn. On the 2d of December, 
they reached Fort Esperanza, but too late to take part in its 
capture; the enemy having evacuated on the preceding night. 
Remaining here until the 7th of December, they were joined 
by their comrades who had been left at Brazos Santiago. The 
whole regiment now crossed to a point on Matagorda Penin- 
sula, where they went into camp. On the 12th, they went up 
the Bay and took possession of Indianola. On the 13th of 
January, 1864, the remainder of the brigade joined them, and 
on the 28th, Major General Dana issued an order highly com- 
plimenting the Eleventh Wisconsin for “the perfection of in- 
struction discovered in their picket and guard lines.” More 
than three-fourths of the Eleventh Regiment reéulisted, and 
and were remustered into the United States service as a veteran 
organization. At Indianola they embarked for home, amid 
the cheers and demonstrations of their comrades in arms. 
After an exceedingly rough passage, they arrived at New 
Orleans on the 21st. Seen weeks expired before they could 
secure transportation from that city. They left on the 10th 
of March, arrived at Cairo on the 19th, and were soon received 
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in Madison with a warm greeting. They were presented by 
the authorities with a new stand of colors, and soon after each 
one left for his home. 

The term of their furlough having expired, they met again, 
at Camp Washburn, Milwaukee, on the 23rd of April, and 
two days after started for Cairo and Memphis. May 2d, 
they moved on an expedition, under General Sturges, to 
invade Western Tennessee and Northern Mississippi. March- 
ing by way of Moscow and Bolivar, they met and engaged 
Forrest’s cavalry on the 4th. Proceeding nearly to Salem they 
returned to Memphis, having marched one hundred miles. 
They next moved southward, by steamer, to Carrollton, six 
miles from New Orleans, and after a few days, to Brashear 
City. This important point was assigned to Colonel ITarris, 
the regiment doing outpost duty. Company D was detached 
to Bayou Louis, and Company E to Tigerville. The regiment, 
in connection with guarding these points, made several recon- 
noitering expeditions, frequently meeting the rebel cavalry and 
engaging them, preventing the massing of Confederate troops, 
and breaking up the smuggling trade, which had been exten- 
sively carried on in that vicinity. 

June 10th, seven companies routed a body of rebel cavalry 
near Bayou Téche, pursuing them to Pattersonville. On the 
16th, Companies E and K, under Captain Lewis, captured a 
party of rebel cavalry, who were about to destroy the railroad 
and telegraph lines. The captain returned with his prisoners 
the same day, having marched through the swamps thirty 
miles. On the 30th, Major Miller, with Companies A, G, and 
and part of I, went up Bayou Long, and destroyed every boat 
which could be used by the enemy for transportation of troops. 
July 25th, Company F, under Lieutenant McConnell, pro- 
ceeded, on a gunboat, to Grand Lake, and dispersed a party of 
rebels who were building flat boats, and destroyed their work. 
Ou the 26th, two detachments, under command of Major 
Miller and Captain Wyman, moved by boat to Grand River, 
where, acting in conjunction with a cavalry force, they recon- 
noitered the country and seized a barge loaded with two hun- 
dred and twenty bales of cotton, which they took to Brashear 
City. August 10th, Lieutenant Colonel Whittlesey was 
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placed on duty at New Orleans as assistant provost marshal 
general of the department, and Major Miller assumed com- 
mand of the regiment. October 22d, Captain Park, with 
thirty-five of the regiment and a few colored troops, proceeded, 
on a gunboat, to the head of Belle River, captured a number ot 
prisoners, and destroyed several boats. The regiment remained 
here, engaged almost constantly in adventures like the fore- 
going, and in erecting fortifications at Brashear City, until 
February 26th, 1865, when they returned to New Orleans, 
where they were assigned to the third brigade, second divi- 
sion of the sixteenth corps, Colonel Harris commanding the 
brigade. March $th, they embarked for Mobile, ascended Fish 
River, and debarked at Donelly’s Landing. They atterward 
guarded the wagon trains of the forces engaged in the redue- 
tion of Spanish Fort. April 3rd, they marched to the assist- 
ance of General Steele, at Fort Blakely, and took position on 
the extreme left of the investing line. At sundown on that 
day, they moved to the support of a skirmish line within one 
thousand yards of the cuemy’s works, where they meta heavy 
rebel picket force, drove them in, and intrenched themselves 
on the ground, working all night under a tire of musketry and 
artillery, and frustrating the attempts made by the enemy to 
flank and dislodge them. The following day Company I 
served as sharp-shooters at the extreme left of the skirmish line, 
remaining until the afternoon of the 5th, when they were 
relieved by Company B, under Lieutenant McDonald, who 
advanced in the night across a ravine rendered almost impass- 
able by fallen timber, and fortified, and resolutely held a posi- 
tion beyond, seventy-five yards in advance of the skirmishers. 

At ten o’clock at night on the 6th, Major Miller was ordered 
to advance the line two hundred yards. Companies A, C, and 
H, under Captain Lang, were sent forward as skirmishers, 
each officer and man provided with a spade. Advancing two 
hundred and fifty yards withont resistance, they fortified 
their position. Before daylight the next morning, they were 
attacked, but the skirmishers, reserving their fire until the 
rebels approached within thirty yards, delivered it so well as to 
cause them to fly in the wildest confusion. On the 9th, Com- 
panies A, F, and D, at an agreed signal, sprang up from behind 
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the fallen timber, where they had been concealed, close to a ditch, 
and charged forward one hundred yards, where they met a 
strong force of the enemy posted in small redoubts. At this 
critical moment, Major Miller, without orders, commanded the 
Eleventh to charge and support the skirmishers. The regiment 
leaped from the ditch, carried the enemy’s outer line of works, 
closely pursed the retreating foe, received a terribly destructive 
fire of musketry, grape, and canister, when close upon the 
enemy’s reserve, yet rushed forward the faster, and were the 
first to plant their colors on the parapet. There a hand to 
hand encounter ensued; the rebels were overpowered and fled 
to the river, and many, failing to eseape on the gunboats, sur- 
rendered. The regiment remained inside the works much 
of the night, securing prisoners, artillery, and arms, burying 
their dead and caring for their wounded, and then returned 
to their previous camp, having lost fifteen killed, five mortally 
wounded, and thirty-nine not mortally. Lieutenant Angus R. 
McDonald, commanding Company E, was highly commended 
for his heroic conduct. Major Miller says, “ On mounting the 
parapet he was attacked by six men. Ie knocked down two 
with his sabre, and received a shot through the thigh, and two 
bayonet wounds in the breast. Sergeant Danicl B. Moore, of 
Company E, saved the lieutenant’s life by shooting one, bayo- 
neting another, and when his own gun was shattered, siezed 
another and compelled the remainder of the party to surren- 
der.” After the reduction of Fort Blakely, the regiment 
marched to Montgomery, Alabama, guarding trains upon the 
march, aud suffering greatly from the fatigue incident to their 
duties in assisting the wagons over the horrible roads, July 
23rd, they started for Mobile, where they performed provost 
duty until September 3rd. The following day they were 
mustered out, and on the Sth started for home; reached 
Madison on the 18th, where they were weleomed by Governor 
Lewis, and on the 28th, received their pay and were finally 
disbanded—four years and two days from their original minster 
into the army. Colonel Harris was breveted brigadier general 
before leaving Mobile, for meritorious services during the war. 


The wounded at Fort Blakely, as obtained, are: , 
Company A—Lt. Angus MeDonald, ia two places, Privates Peter C. Brad- 
shaw, April th, Christian Berry, Wa. P, Huks, James Thompson. Company B 
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-—Lt. William Charleton, Sergt. Charles White, Priv, William Blatchford, Com- 
pany C—Sergt. C. A. Unger, Prive, James Sharp, April 7th, William Alexander. 
Company D—Sergt. John Gwin, Privs. W. Bennett. Lyman Sparling, William Gil- 
lingham, Jolin Dary, T. H. ©. Hull. Company #—Corporal D. B. Moore, Priv, 
N. Richardson, Company F—Sergt. L. F. Locke, Corp. Wm. Drieshach, Privs. 
Peter Alexander, Pierce Butler, William Divine, James O' Harrow. Compaiiy G— 
Sergt. Jerome Calkins, Privs. Stephen Calkins, Bamford Dodge. Company H— 
Sergt. Alexander Ferber, Corp. Henry C, Blake, Privs, B. Ferber, A. Farnsworth, 
J. Lee, C. H. Porter, G. Winders, F. Emerson. Company K—Privs. W. H. H. 
Rood, George E. Crandall, Joseph E. Wright—39. 


The muster-out roster was as follows: 


Colonel— CHARLES L. Harris. 
Liew. Colonel—Luther H, Whittlesey.  Surgeon—Edward Everitt. 


Adjutant—James F, Spencer. Ist Ass't Surgeon—Joln T. Wilson. 
Quartermasier—Charles G. Mayers. 2d Ass't Surgeon—Hilton W. Boyce. 
Company. Captains, First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 

A Luther T. Park. Thoruron H. Brainard. 

B Otis Bennick. William Charlton. Henry L Lunebvurg. 

Cc James Long. John Sewright. James B, Roach, 

D Henry Toms. George W. Dale. James 8. Robinson. 

E Abner Powell. Sidney E. Shepard. 

F Riel . Jackson. Wm. P, McConnell. 

G William 8. MeCready, George Farwell. 

H James O, Neal. John E, Lyon. 

I Nelson R. Doan, Henry C. Welcome. 

K Charles 8. Gilbert. 


ReementaL Sraristics.—Original strength, 1,029. Gain: 
—by recruits in 1863, 72; in 1864, 268; in 1865, 24; substi- 
tutes, 62; drafts in 1865, 147; veteran reénlistments, 363; 
total, 1,965. Loss:—by death, 348; desertion, 25; transfer, 
9; discharge, 31; muster-out, 1,264. 


Colonel Jefferson, of the Eighth Infantry, says that the 
action at Mansurara, in the Red River expedition, was under 
an artillery fire among the most severe and continuous of any 
his command ever experienced, Vicksburg and Corinth not 
excepted, And yet they advanced five miles over an open 
plain, and drove off the rebels, the Eighth having eight 
severely wounded, and twenty-five slightly, Company D was 
engaged in a severe action as the army was crossing the 
Atchafalaya, four being wounded, Lieutenant McClure, 
mortally. 

General Stanley once wrote, I had the Eighth Wisconsin, 
big, stalwart fellows, who could march a mule off his feet, 
and who proved at Corinth, on the 28th of May, 1862, at Iuka, 
and again at Corinth, the 4th of October, that they could jight 
as well as march.” 


CHAPEES YIi. 


THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, AND FIFTEENTH 
INFANTRY. 


Thirteenth Infantry.—ORGANTZATION, ROSTER, MARCHES ON TIlii WESTERN 
BORDER3,——-AT DONELSON ,— BATTLE OF CLARKVILLKE,—AT STEVENSON,— 
VETERANIZED,—AT HUNTSVILLE,—PURSUIT OF FORREST, INVESTED 
BY HOOD,—-IN TEXAS,—-SUFFERING AND SICKNESS,—CHAPLAINS.— 
MUSTER - OUT. — Fourteenth Infantry. — REVIEW, — EXPEDITIONS, — AT 
VICKSBURG,—MFDALS OF HONOR,——RE-ENLISTMENTS,—RED RIVER EXIE- 
DITION,-—-BATTLE OF TOUPELO,—AT MOBILE,—CLOSE OF SERVICE,— 
STATISTICS.—Fifteenth Infantry.—REVIEW,—FROM ISLAND NUMBER TEN 
TO CHAPLIN HILLS,—TO STONE RIVER,—CHICKAMAUGA AND MISSION- 
ARY RIDGE,—THENCE TO KNOXVILLE,—TO ATLANTA,—CLOSE. 


THIRTEENTH INFANTRY. 


Tue Thirteenth Wisconsin Infantry was recruited from the 
southern counties of the State, rendezvoused at Camp Tred- 
way, Janesville, and was mustered in, October 17, 1861. The 
colonel, Captain Maurice Maloney, had been in the regular 
army fifteen years, and had served in Mexico, Florida and 
Oregon. By the advice and efforts of the chaplain, Rev. TT. C. 
Tilton, an “ army church ” was organized, while at Janesville, 
with a membership of 102. It proved an active and useful 
organization. The regiment left the State for Leavenworth, 
Kansas, on the 18th of January, 1862. The following was the 


roster: 
Colonel—Maurice Maloney. 


Lieut. Colonel—Jas. F. Chapman. Surgeon—John Evans. 
Major—Thomas Bigney. Ist As. Surgeon—Ii. J. Horton. 
Adjutant—William Ruger. 2d As. Surgeon—Simon L, Lord. 


Quartermaster — Platt Eyelesheimer. Chapluin—H. C. Tilton. 
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Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A—Kdward Ruger. L. T. Nichols. William Ruger. 
B—K. 8. Woodman. J. L. Murray. G. C. Brown. 
C—Ang. H. Kummel. OD. R. Lamorean. J, T. Fish. 
D—RK, W. Blake. S. A. Couch. N. D. Walters. 
E—Robert H. Hewett. Eugene F. Warren. S. S. Rockwood. 
F—F. F. Stevens. S, S.Hatt, N. Krotzenberg. 
G—A. N. Randall. H. M. Balis. E. W. Taylor. 
H—J. L. Pratt. C. N, Noyes. R. Glover. 

I—J. W. Lauderdale. N, H. Kingman. Henry Carroll, 
K—Pliny Norcross. John H. Wemple. A. D. Burdick. 
Company A was designated as the “ Ruger Guards ;” Com- 


pany B, “ Janesville City Zouaves;” ©, “ State Line Rifles ;” 
D, Union Light Guard;” E, “Greene County Guards ;” F, 
Janesville Rangers ;” G, ‘ Orfordville Volunteers ; H. “ Lan- 
der Guards;” T, ‘ Walworth County Ploughboys;” K, 
“ Tredway Rifles.” 

From Leavenworth, they set ont for Fort Scott, Kansas, en 
route to Fort Smith, Arkansas, intending to join General Lane’s 
« Sonth-western expedition.” They reached Fort Scott on the 
21st of February, having marched one hundred and _ sixty 
miles, and encamped until the 26th of March, when they were 
ordered to Lawrence, and arrived there on the 31st. Remaining 
a few weeks, they set out for New Mexico, reaching Fort Riley 
on the 28th of April. There, that expedition was also aban- 
doned, as the “South-western”’ had been, and they returned 
to Leavenworth, where they embarked and steamed down the 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, to Columbus, Kentucky, 
arriving on the 3rd of June, Leaving Columbus, they were 
oceupied in guarding the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, and after- 
wards in garrisoning successively, Forts Henry and Donelson. 
A few days after their arrival at Fort Donelson, they accom- 
panied an expedition, under Colonel Lowe, of Iowa, against 
Clarksville, Tennessee. Tere, after a short skirmish, they 
routed a foree of rebels, who left their killed and wounded 
in our hands, with a number of arms, horses, mules, 
and forty thousand dollars’ worth of army stores, After a 
march of seventy-five miles, the expedition returned to Fort 
Donelson, on the &th of September. 

The regiment was now employed in scouting expeditions 
through the surrounding country. In November, they 
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were engaged in a severe skirmish with a force near Garrets- 
burg, in which the rebels lost forty-six killed and wounded, 
and left them on the field, our forces capturing fourteen prison- 
ers, and a large number of horses, guns, and equipments. 
They afterwards again garrisoned Fort Henry. During the 
latter part of December, they were chiefly employed in the 
pursuit of the rebel General Forrest, driving his forees through 
Western Teunessee, towards Corinth, and returning to Fort 
Henry, January Ist, 1863. During this month, they were 
employed in guarding supply steamers between Fort Henry 
and Hamburg Landing. 

On the 3rd of February, information was received that Fort 
Donelson was attacked. In half an hour, the regiment started 
to veinforce the Highty-third Illinois, at that post. They 
arrived near the fort about ten o’clock in the evening, after 
driving the enemy’s skirmishers five miles, aud having one man 
wounded. The rebels were repulsed, by the aid of the gun- 
boats, before the arrival of the regiment. Remaining at Fort 
Donelson, they held the extreme right and front of the Army 
of the Cumberland, and passed the summer in scouting aud 
dispersing guerillas. Participating in the movement of the 
army, they left Fort Donelson on the 27th of August, and 
marched to Stevenson, Alabama, at which place the colonel of 
the regiment, William P. Lyon (Colonel Maloney having been 
recalled,) was placed in command of all the troops at the post. 
Stevenson was a depot of supplies, aud its possession was of 
vital importance to the army at Chattanooga. In daily expec- 
tation of an attack, the regiment occcupied the place until the 
timely arrival of the eleventh and twelfth corps of the army of 
the Potomac, under Major General Hooker; soon after which 
they joined their brigade, at Nashville, and went into winter 
quarters at Edgefield, near that city. They remained here 
until February, employed in guard and picket duty, and then 
went to Wisconsin, on a veteran furlough, more than three- 
fourths of the men having reénlisted. At Janesville, the regi- 
ment received a most cordial welcome from the citizens and 
people of the surrounding country. 

At the expiration of their furlough, they reassembled at 
Camp Utley, Racine, and returned to Nashville, arriving March 
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B1st, and encamped again at Edgefield. The last of April, 
they moved to Stevenson, where Colonel Lyon was again 
placed in command of the post and the railroad defences in the 
vicinity. In the winter of 1863 and 1864, the army was reor- 
ganized, and the regiment assigned to the first brigade of the 
fourth division of the twentieth army corps. In April, 1864, 
the first brigade was ordered to guard the Tennessee river, 
between Stevenson and Decatur. The rebel General Wheeler, 
threatening to destroy the Memphis and Charleston Railroad, 
between Huntsville and Stevenson, the regiment, with the 
exception of Company C, marched in haste on the Ist of Sep- 
tember to prevent him. Arriving at Huntsville, where Colo- 
nel Lyon was placed in command, they guarded the railroad 
between those two points, and were also engaged in strength- 
ening the existing defences and in making additional ones. 
The rebel General Forrest, having crossed the Tennessee, cap- 
turing Athens, and destroying the Nashville and Decatur Rail- 
road, a foree was concentrated at Decatur, to resist his further 
progress. The Thirteenth, with the exception of a few men 
left to garrison the block-houses, was sent to join it. But For- 
rest, moving towards the Chattanooga Railroad, the Thirteenth 
returned to Huntsville. Forrest, changing his course, sudden- 
ly appeared before Huntsville, demanding its surrender. This 
was refused, when a brief engagement ensued, in which the 
Thirteenth took part, resulting in the withdrawal of Forrest 
and his forces across the Tennessee river. Early in Novem- 
ber, General Hood was reported advancing to Claysville Land- 
ing, but finally made his attack at Decatur, which place was 
promptly reinforced with all the available force at Tuntsville, 
including the Thirteenth, under command of Captain Blake, 
of Company D, Hood’s attempt being unsuccessful, he raised 
the siege and went to Florence. The regiment then returned 
to Huntsville. 

The non-veterans of the regiment, one hundred and sixty in 
number, including the Lieutenant Colonel and Major, and 
many of the line officers, were mustered out, at the expiration 
of their term of service. Captain A. H. Kummel, of Company 
C, was promoted to be Lieutenant Colonel, and Captain ©. 8. 
Noyes, of Company TH, to be Major of the regiment. On the 
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23rd of November, a detachment of the regiment, under Licn- 
tenant Cobb, dispersed the Fourth Alabama Cavalry, at New 
Market, broke up their camp, and killed and wounded thirteen, 
Hood’s movements were now closely watched. Colonel Lyon 
received an order direct from Major General Thomas, that if 
Hood crossed and went up the river, Huntsville should be 
evacuated, and the garrison fall back across the Flint River, at 
Brownsboro, assume position there, and resist any attempt to 
cross. The policy of the rebel general, however, had not been 
clearly understood. He marched directly upon Nashville, 
compelling a change of plan on our part. General Granger 
was ordered to mass his troops at Stevenson and fortify it. 
The Thirteenth Regiment repaired to this point, where it 
remained until after the defeat of Hood, at Nashville, when 
they were sent with a battery and a cavalry force, under Colo- 
nel Lyon, to guard the railroad, and again occupy Hunts- 
ville. 

During the summer and fall of 1864, the regiment suffered 
much from sickness, owing to the malaria of that region, and 
during the sneceeding winter, the officers and men were nearly 
all seriously ill; many died, while others were discharged. 

Early on the morning of December 31st, amid rain and 
heavy fog, Company G, under Lieutenant Wagoner, stationed 
at Paint Rock River, was suddenly attacked by a force of four 
hundred men, resulting in the capture of himself and thirty- 
five of the company. In March, 1865, the regiment, by order 
of General Thomas, was assigned to the fourth corps, third 
brigade, third division; the brigade commanded by Brigadier 
General Samuel Beatty. March 23rd, they moved with their 
corps into East Tennessee, with the purpose of going into Vir- 
ginia, At Jonesboro, they learned, on the 7th of April, of the 
capture of the rebel capital and the surrender of Lee. They 
then returned to Nashville, and in June embarked for 
New Orleans, whence they were sent to Indianola, Texas, 
reaching that place July 14th. They afterwards moved to 
Green Lake, and on the 11th of September, set out for San 
Antonio, one hundred and forty-five miles distant, encamp- 
ing seven miles from that place near the close of the month, 
The march was terribly severe; the intense heat, and scarcity 

50 
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of supplies and water greatly aggravated the sickness from 
which the men were previously suffering. 

The hardships endured in the march from Indianola to 
Green Lake, through the “ buffalo wallows,” were such as to 
make their situation as pitiable as can well be imagined. 
There was great dissatisfaction at the palpable neglect and 
mismanagement in supplying the command with rations, 
Many who had seen four years’ active service died. At the 
commencement of the march for San Antonio, the thermom- 
eter stood at one hundred degrees Fahrenheit, ; some of the 
men fell by the roadside, and on reaching their destination, 
many, completely broken down, sought the hospital. At San 
Antonio, they found water abundant, better rations, and medi- 
cine, which soon improved their condition. They were mus- 
tered out of the service, November 24th. Captain Cobb was 
now in command, Major Noyes desiriug to remain for a while 
in Texas. Returning to Indianola, they were detained by 
heavy rains two days on the sandy coast of Matagorda Bay. 
At length, embarking on a small steamer, they reached New 
Orleans on the 13th of December, and left for Madison, where, 
on the 26th, they were discharged. 

Although the Thirteenth Regiment was not engaged in any 
severe lattle, it bears an honorable record for the performance 
of arduous duties; holding important positions, guarding 
trains, watching the movements of the enemy, and contribut- 
ing in various ways by vigilance and faithfulness, to the suc- 
cess of important battles. 

Adjutant General Gaylord says: “ From their endless—and 
apparently aimless—marches on the weatern frontier, down to 
their latest record, they uniformly performed their whole duty, 
as ordered by superior officers. The record of men occupying 
such positions as they have been called upon to sustain, pre- 
sents little to dazzle the imagination, but the tireless vigilance 
which relaxes not, day after day, and week after week, althongh 
lacking the excitement which accompanies the movement of 
armnies, can not fail tocommand our admiration and respect 
for the Thirteenth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry.” Chaplain 
Tilton served ably and well about one year, and resigned on 
account of severe sickness, Chaplain J. I. Foote succeeded 
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him, and exerted a strong influence over the men. THis kind- 
ness and sympathy, manifested in his peculiar way, contributed 
much to sustain their courage in their darkest hours, while his 
Christian devotion to the temporal and spiritual welfare of the 
regiment, rendered him a favorite and friend with both officers 
and privates. The muster-out roll was as follows : 


Liat, Colomel—Augustus H. Kummel, Surgeon—Seldon Cady. 


Major—Uharles 8. Noys. lst Asst. Surgeon—Clinton D. Woodrut, 
Quartermaster—Ira B, Dutton. Chaplain—Joseph I. Foot. 
Company. Captains, First Livutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A Samuel C. Cobb, John Auld. Olney G. Gibbs. 
B Jason W. Hall. Davis H. Cheney. Frederick C. Buten. 
C John T, Fish, : 
D Cyrus E. Patchin. David Everest. Daniel B. Lovejoy. 
B Simeon Taylor, A, Chester Smith. 
F Jerome W. Briggs. James Lee Fowle. 
G William A, Kirlun, Canute Rt. Matson. 
H George Hl. Beckwith, Andrew J. Smith, 
1 Henry H, Knox. 
K George W. Steele. Willis P. Clark, Henry C, Curtis. 


ReemeNtaL Sratistics.—Original strength, 970. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 169; in 1864, 212; in 1865, 33; substi- 
tutes, 83; draft in 1865, 72; veteran reénlistments, 392; total, 
1,931. Loss:—by death, 183; missing, 3; desertion, 71; 
transfer, 6; discharge, 321; muster-out, T97. 


FOURTEENTH INFANTRY. 


The history of the Fourteenth Regiment to the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, has been given on pages 475 to 477; in 
that battle, 488,489; fromit to the battle of Corinth, 504; 
in the Corinth battle, 515; in the pursuit, 521. November 2d, 
they left Corinth, and marched to Grand Junction, Mississippi. 
On the 27th, they moved toward Holly Springs, and the next 
day encountered the enemy, who retreated to their intrench- 
ments at Watertord. December 18th, they left Abbeville, and 
moved by way of Oxford to Yocona, Mississippi, and thence to 
Moscow, Tennessee, where they entered camp on the 30th, 
Leaving Moscow, they camped in Memphis, January 13th, 
1863, and embarking there, landed on the Louisiana side of 
the river, at Vicksburg, on the 25th. February 8th, they 
moved by transport up to Lake Providence. There they joined 
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in exploring Bayou Baxter, with reference to opening it for 
emall steamers, and in capturing 3,200 bales of cotton at 
American Bend. April 20th, they moved for Milliken’s Bend, 
and thence, by way of Richmond and Smith’s Plantation, to 
Perkins’ Landing, where they crossed the Mississippi to Grand 
Gulf, May 13th, and the next day went to Raymond. Their 
position at the battle of Champion TIills is stated on page 649 ; 
their part at the battle of Big Black River, 652; at Vicksburg, 
656, 657; their wounded, 661. 

On the 12th of July, after the capture of Vicksburg, the 
regiment moved to Natchez, and were the first Federal troops 
to enter that city. October 9th, they returned to Vicksburg, 
where they went into winter quarters. 

Medals of honor were awarded by the “ Board of Honor,” 
of which Major General McPherson was president, to four 
non-commissioned officers of the regiment, for gallant services 
in the war, to Sergeant Asel Childs, of Company C, and 
Corporal Moses Wynn, of Company II, silver medals, and to 
Sergeant Herman Runge, of Company D, and Corporal Adin 
Gibson, of Company H, gold ones. 

Two-thirds of the regiment reénlisted, in December, and 
January 3rd, embarked for home, on veteran furlough. Re- 
turning, they reached Vicksburg March 6th, except Company 
E, and parts of other companies, which, under command of 
Major Worden, returned ten days later. The first detach- 
ment, although in no condition to take the field, immediately 
joined the Red River expedition. 

Colonel Ward, of the Fourteenth, which was brigaded with 
two Illinois regiments, was placed in command of the second 
brigade of the “Red River Division,” under General T. Kilby 
Smith. Their services in that disastrous campaign can be 
fully appreciated only by acquaintance with the expedition 
itself, but the particular part taken by the Fourteenth is 
described on page 752. 

Soon after their return to Vicksburg in the latter part of 
May, they proceeded to Memphis, whence, early in July, they 
marched to the interior of Mississippi, in the “ Tupelo Expedi- 
tion, under command of General A. J. Smith. On the 14th 
they came near being annihilated by a force of rebel cavalry, 
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while they were marching upon the flanks of a wagon train 
which they were guarding. The Thirty-Third Wisconsin came 
to their rescue, and together they gallantly drove the enemy 
from the train, and captured a stand of colors, the rebel dead 
and wounded being left in our hands. The following day they 
took part in the battle of Tupelo, in which the rebels, under 
Forrest and Lee, were defeated. Returning on the 22d to 
Memphis, they embarked, August 3rd, for St. Charles, on the 
White River, in Arkansas, where they remained until Septem- 
ber lst, when they made an expedition to Duvall’s Bluff and 
Augusta. Shortly afterward they commenced a fatiguing march 
into Missouri, in pursuit of the rebel General Price. Crossing 
the Little Red, Black, and St. Francis’ Rivers, they reached 
Cape Girardeau, completely exhausted, October Sth, and soon 
embarked for Jefferson City, where they arrived on the 16th, 
and moved out to Lamine Bridge, on the south branch of the 
Pacifie Railroad. They then participated in the short but 
decisive campaign, which resulted in driving the rebel army, 
under Price, from the State. About the middle of November 
the regiment went to St. Louis and embarked for Nashville, 
where they arrived on the 30th, and were assigned to the iirst 
brigade, third division of the Army of the Tennessee, Their 
position was on the extreme right of the line which they assisted 
in fortifying. December 15th, they participated in the battle 
which resulted in the defeat of the rebel General Hood, and 
the capture of many prisoners, and, on the 17th, joined in the 
pursuit, which was continued to the Tennessee River, January 
18th, 1865, they engaged in an expedition which dislodged the 
rebels at Corinth, and, February 8th, started for New Orleans 
by way of the river, and arrrivéd on the 22d. They theu took 
part in the expedition against Mobile, forming part of the in- 
vesting line before Spanish Fort, on the 27th of March. Uniil 
the reduction of the fort, they were occupied in sharp-shooting 
and skirmishing, sustaining considerable loss, April 9th, they 
marched to Fort Blakely, and, after the surrender of Mobile, 
to Montgomery where they arrived on the 23rd, and encamped 
near the town until July 19th, when, Colonel Ward being 
placed in command of the post, Lieutenant Colonel Ferris 
moved with the regiment into the city, where they remained 
until the latter part of August. 
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The detachment consisting of Company E, and others, pre- 
viously mentioned, which returned from furlough too late to 
join the Red River expedition, were attached to the seven- 
teenth corps in March, 1864, being known as ‘ Worden’s 
Battalion.” Moving with that corps up the Mississippi, they 
joined Sherman’s army in the Atlanta campaign. The frag- 
ments of companies rejoined the regiment at Nashville in 
November, 1864, while Company E, under command of 
Captain Henry, went with the army as guard to a pontoon 
train, through Savannah, and finally returned to the regiment 
at Montgomery, July 16th, 1865. The regiment arrived at 
Mobile August 27th, and, October 9th, were mustered out, 
aud returning to Wisconsin, received their pay and were dis- 
banded. The muster-out roster was as follows: 


Colonei—Lyman M, Ward. 


List, Colonel—Eddy F. Ferris. Surgeon—Francis MeGuire. 
Mojo—William J. Henry. 1st Ass’ t Surgeon—Uenry T. Fowler. 
Adjuiani—John M. Read, Chaplain—George B. Engle. 
Quartermasters—Newton Clark, 
Canpany. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A Charles T. Williams, Wenry W. Durand. George C. Denniston. 
B Sidaey B. Carpenter, Royal L, Potter, 
C Asahel 8. Child, Milton L, Drake. Philetus N. Cross. 
Db Cyrus P. Shephard. Edward Elkins. Herman Runge. 
KE Joseph Smith. Wash, I, Ramsdell Francis E. Engle. 
F Jolm P, Ryan. Charles Beattie. James K, Newton, 
G Marion S. Lake. Edward J. Austio. Schuyler Powell. 
H John Kennealey. Charles W. Gibson. William A, Bratt. 
I Michael Crawley, Oyrus O. Sturgeon. Williams Neverman, 
K John J. Postel. John W. Pettit. 


ReoIMENtTAL Stattstics.—Original strength, 970. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 60; in 1864, 439; in 1865, 41; substitutes, 
85; draft in 1864, 200; in 1865, 115; veteran reénlistments, 
272; total, 2,182. Loss:—by death, 287; missing, 13; deser- 
tion, 97; transfer, 23; discharge, 407; muster-out, 1,355. 


THE FIFTEENTH INFANTRY. 


The history of the Fifteenth Infantry has been traced from 
its origin to the campaign against New Madrid and Island 
Number Ten, pages 461 to 463. Their particular services 
there, pages 471, 472. 
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Leaving Companies G and I, under Captain Gordon, as a 
garrison at Island Number Ten, the regiment embarked, June 
11th, and landing at Hickman, marched to Union City and 
Humboldt, Tennessee. Thence they moved to Clear Creek, 
near Corinth, where they were assigned to C. 8. Tamilton’s 
division. July 20th, they moved to Jacinto, Mississippi, and 
joined J. C. Davis’ division, Carlin’s brigade, and then went 
to Iuka. August 21st, they marched from that place with 
Davis’ division to join the Army of the Cumberland, and 
entered Florence, Alabama, on the 24th, On the 26th they 
joined in the march to Nashville, to intercept Bragg in his 
raid into Kentucky, and his threatened invasion across the 
Ohio. Beyond Nashville they proceeded with Buell’s army 
through Bowling Green and Murfordsville, reaching Louisville, 
September 26th, wearied, worn, ragged, and hungry, on 
account of their long and trying march, during a part of which 
they had subsisted on half rations, and suffered greatly tor 
want of water. 

Tn common with the Union army they moved next toward 
Chaplin Hills, and their part in that battle has already been 
given, in connection with an account of the battle itself, pages 
613, 614. Their course and experience from Chaplin Hills 
to Nashville have been noted on pages 618, 619; their relative 
place in the army, and their action in moving from the latter 
place to Stone River, pages 622, 623; their noble part and loss 
in the battle there, pages 625, 628, 629, 634, 635. After the 
battle they partook of the sutfering of Rosecrans’ army for 
want of clothing, provisions, and tents. January 31st, 1863, 
they went on a scouting expedition against Wheeler's and 
Forrest’s forces, tarried a few days at Franklin, and returned, 
Other expeditions, and out-post and picket duties engaged 
them until the movement of Rosecrans’ army, June 24th, to- 
ward Chattanooga. They were in the third brigade, Colonel 
Heg, first division, McCook’s corps, and were detailed to act 
as rear guard of the right wing. They passed Tullahoma and 
Winchester, crossed the Cumberland Mountain, in August, and 
encamped at Stevenson, Alabama, on the 20th day of that 
month. Their brigade laid the pontoons across the Tennessee 
River, and they were the first to pass over. They crossed the 
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Sand aud Lookout Mountains, and appeared on the field at the 
battle of Chickamauga. Their action, bravery, and loss in 
that struggle have been described, pages 684, 685, 688, 690, 
They subsequently engaged on the fortifications at Chatta- 
nooga: a part escorted a supply train to Stevenson; the rest 
cut and rafted timber for pontoon bridges; and all, united, 
took part in the storming of Missionary Ridge, recorded on 
page 694. Then they proceeded to reinforce Burnside, at 
Knoxville, marching one hundred and ten miles with scanty 
rations. From that place they made various short marches, and 
December 25th, moved to Strawberry Plains, seventeen miles 
from Knoxville, and there aided in building a railroad bridge. 
January 15th, at Dandridge they were joined by a party of 
convalescents, who had been left at Chattanooga, and who, on 
their route, had just taken part in a severe engagement with 
Wheeler's cavalry at Charleston, Tennessee, routing the rebels, 
whose loss was ten killed and one hundred and sixty-seven 
wounded and prisoners. In January they had orders to 
proceed to Wisconsin on a veteran furlough, but the threat- 
ening movements of the enemy forbade their going, and they 
still kept at duty in the field, April 7th following, they moved 
southward to join the Army of the Cumberland, and eneamp- 
ing at MeDonald Station, Tennessee, made preparations for the 
spring campaign, and May 8rd, accompanying the fourth corps, 
joined Sherman’s army near Ringgold, Georgia. Tn the march 
aud conflicts from that point to Atlanta, they took honorable 
part. The record of their fortune and deeds lias been made 
as follows: their relative place in the army, page 699; at 
Resaca, 701, 705; at Dallas, 708, 712; at Kenesaw, 717; at 
Peach Tree Creek, 728; at Atlanta, 735. 

They marched through Atlanta, in pursuit of the retreating 
enemy, and encamped, on the 3rd of September, near Lovejoy 
Station. Two days afterward, they returned and encamped 
four miles from Atlanta, on the Augusta Railroad. On the 
29th, they were ordered to Chattanooga, where they performed 
provost guard duty until the 17th of October, when they 
moved fourteen miles, to Whiteside Station, on the Nashville 
Railroad, and there guarded a bridge until their muster-oat. 
Companies A, B, C, and E were mustered out in December, 
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1864, at Chattanooga, and the balance in January and February, 
1865, at the same place, Lieutenant Colonel Johnson being 
mustered out with the last company. 

The recruits and veterans of the regiment, seventy-two in 
number, were transferred to the Twenty-fourth, and subse- 
quently to the Thirteenth Wisconsin. Their muster-out roster 
was as follows : 


Colonl—OLe C. JonNsoN. 


Major—George Wilson. Surgeon—aA, F. St. §, Lindsfelt, 
Adjutant—Otto A. Risum. 1st Ass't. Suryeca—Samuel Bell. 
Quaytermaster—Selah Matthews. Choplain—Joln H. Johuson. 
Company, Captains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 

A Heury Siegel. 

B Joseph Mathieson. Ole Rt. Dahl. Christian Hyer. 

Oo John T. Rice. James Larson. 

D Lewis G. Nelson, Nelse G, Tuft, 

u Torkilt A, Rossing. 

F Charles Gustaveson, Theor Simonson, 

G John A. Gordon, Charles B. Nelson. 

H Andrew A, Brown, Coruelius E, Williams, 

I Wm. A. Montgomery, Tindames M. Gosman. Christian Oleson. 

E Mons Gimager. Eliend Erickson, 


ReammenraL Straristics.—Original strength, 801. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 20; in 1864, 76; in 1865, 1; substitute, 1; 
draft, none; veteran reénlistments, 7; total, 906. Loss:—by 
death, 267; missing, 23; desertion, 46; transfer, 47; discharge, 
204; muster-out, 320. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


TWENTIETH, TWENTY-THIRD, AND TWENTY-FOURTH 
INFANTRY. 


Twentieth Infantry.— REVIEW,—SERVICES AROUND VICKSBURG AFTER ITS 
SURRENDER,.—CAMPAIGN TO THE RIO GRANDE,—INHARBITANTS,——ARMY 
CHURCH,—MOBILE EXPEDITION,——THE OLOSE, — Twenty-Lhird Infantry, 
—EARLY HISTORY. — REVIEW, —VICKSBURG,— TEXAS AND RED RIVER 
EXPEDITIONS, —AT MORILE,— CLOSE,— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.— 
Twenty-HKourth Tafantry,— REVIEW ,—CHAPLIN HILLS,-—-STONE RIVER,— 
CHICKAMAUGA,— MISSION RIYGE,— KNOXVILLE,—ATLANTA CAMPAIGN, 
Battles of Franklin and Naskville,—C LOSE,—BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


TWENTIETH INFANTRY. 


Tue early history of the Twentieth Infantry has been given, 
pages 581 to 584. Their participation in the battle of Prairie 
Grove, where they made one of the most heroic and terrible 
charges of the war, is included in the same chapter, pages 586 
to 589; their list of wounded in that battle, page 591; the 
names of the killed and mortally wounded, in the list of the 
dead at the close of the volume; their subsequent history, until 
they took position in the trenches before Vicksburg, on pages 
590, 591. They were sent too late to take part in the battles 
around Vicksburg, but bore an honorable part in the siege, 
which is specially noticed on page 657, After the surrender of 
that fortress, their division (General Ilerron’s) was ordered to 
rejuforece General Banks, at Port Hudson; but the surrender 
of the enemy there rendered the movement unnecessary, and 
they engaged at once in the expedition to Yazoo City, where 
they captured sixty or more straggling rebels, besides a com- 
pany of forty or more, commanded by an officer, who volun- 
tarily surrendered to Captain Miller andten men. Occupying 
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Yazoo City as provost guard until the 21st, they then returned 
to Vicksburg. Two days later they embarked for Port Hudson, 
where they remained, suffering much from sickness, until 
August 13th, when they embarked for Carrollton, Louisiana, 
and September 5th, accompanied an expedition to Morganzia, 
in that State. The following day, at ten o'clock in the evening, 
while out with their brigade, on the Simmsport road to the 
Atchafalaya River, the enemy suddenly opened fire npon them 
from an ambuscade, causing them to fall back in the darkness 
seven miles, to Grossetéte Bayou. They returned, on the 7th, 
to Morganzia, with a loss of one man killed. This movement 
was a successful feint to compel Dick Taylor to divide his 
forces, and thus enable General Franklin to oceupy Opelousas 
without serious opposition. They next embarked for the 
mouth of the Red River, where they were engaged in scouting 
until October 9th, when they returned to camp at Carrollton, 
and prepared for awinter campaign. They were now assigned 
to the thirteenth army corps, and with it went to the Rio 
Grande, This regiment and the Twentieth Iowa were crowded 
upon the steamer Thomas A. Scott, aud on the afternoon of the 
26th, dropped down below New Orleans, to the head of the 
passes, and awaited the arrival of the balance of the fleet. At 
two in the afternoon of the 27th, they crossed the bar, and the 
twenty-seven vessels composing the fleet stood out tosea, On 
the night of the 29th, they encountered a violent storm which 
continued through the 30th. At sunset, November 1st, they 
dropped anchor off Brazos Santiago. The Scott was soon 
afterwards ordered to the mouth of the Rio Grande, where, on 
the 3rd, Colonel Bertram attempted to land his brigade. 
Starting in small boats with one hundred men, he got through 
the surf, losing two men of the Twentieth Iowa and two sailors 
drowned. It being found impracticable to land the brigade, 
the ship on the next day joined the fleet, when the men took a 
light-draught boat, crossed the Brazos bar safely, and at dark 
landed. During the voyage, religious services were held every 
morning on the Scott, conducted by the chaplain of the Twen- 
tieth Wisconsin. They were seasons of interest to all on 
board. 

On the 9th of November, the regiment arrived at Browns- 
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ville. The rebel General Bee, with 300 men, fled at the 
approach of the Federals, burning a large amount of cotton 
and the soldiers’ barracks. The citizens welcomed the union 
troops cordially. Here the regiment was employed in the 
performance of fatigue, garrison and picket duty at Fort 
Brown, aud in preventing the shipping of cotton and the 
smuggling of English goods into the country. English cloth- 
ing and horse-shoes, and many other articles from Great 
Britain, were seen here. They were landed at Matamoras, 
Mexico, and passed across the river as opportunity offered. 
The English merchants at Matamoras were doing an immense 
business. On the 12th of January, 1864, the regiment, with 
the Ninety-fourth Illinois, and a battery, crossed the deep and 
rapid, but narrow, Rio Grande, to Matamoras, in Mexico, 
under command of Colonel Bertram, who was ordered by 
General Herron to protect Mr. Pierce, the United States Con- 
sul there, and assist in the removal of property belonging to 
American citizens. Colonel Cortina, a Mexican officer with a 
small army, had become engaged in a civil broil with the 
authorities of Matamoras, and in the night attacked the town. 
In a short time an exciting battle was raging in the dark streets, 
in the heart of the city. The federals advanced with the stars 
and stripes flying, and the bands playing “ Yankee Doodle” 
and “Rally round the Flag, Boys.” The Twentieth was 
detailed to guard the residence of the consul during the fight. 
Each of the belligerents sought the aid of the “ Yankees” 
against the other. The women thanked God at their approach. 
Colonel Bertram, however, in accordance with his instructions, 
took no part in the fray. For the skillful manner in which he 
performed his delicate task, he was afterwards complimented 
in an order by Major General Herron, General Banks, also, 
says that the duty could not have been entrusted to better hands 
to execute. The consul and three army wagon loads of gold 
and silver were escorted across to Brownsville for safety. All 
returned to the American side on the 14th, and the Twentieth 
returned to Fort Brown. For years, a kind of guerilla warfare 
had been waged along both sides of the Rio Grande, in which 
Mexicans, Texans and Indians had taken a part,—the Mexican, 
a cross between the Indian and negro, and the Texan, an out- 
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law, who had fled from civilization to save his head. The 
poorer Mexicans lived in houses of cane and straw that resem- 
bled cow-sheds rather than human dwellings. Many of them 
obtained a livelihood by selling wood, which they transported 
on the backs of poor, wretched, little, lean donkeys, the 
crooked limbs of the wood being adjusted to the animal’s ribs. 
Hay was carried in the same way, and also upon carts drawn 
by oxen hitched together at the horns,—oxen poorer than 
Pharaoh’s lean kine, Talfnaked Mexicans harnessed them- 
selves to barrels in which they drew water about the streets 
for the citizens. The common dress was of leather,—horse- 
hide tanned with the hair on being preferred as most genteel. 
Deer-skin jackets, hats with enormous brims, belts with con- 
cealed knives, and red sashes, constituted some of the articles 
of clothing seen in the streets of Brownsville. During their 
stay of eight months, the regiment enjoyed excellent health. 
The water of the Rio Grande was more healthful than any 
they had drank except that of the Mississippi, since leaving 
Missouri. They built an ice house, and cleaned the filthy 
streets of Brownsville. Only five deaths occurred in the regi- 
ment while they remained. 

An army church was formed in the brigade. The third 
article of their creed expressed their unyielding love of coun- 
try. Patriotism and religion were entwined together about 
the hearts of these frontier soldiers, Divine service was held 
daily for four months in the Episcopal church. Two hundred 
and fifty of the brigade, representing sixteen denominations, 
united with the army church, of whom eighty were of the 
Twentieth Wisconsin. Of these, twenty were new converts. 
The church was filled with soldiers every night, and Chaplain 
Walters says that better behaved audiences never met. The 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was administered from time to 
time. All sectarian feelings were buried, and the union was 
thoroughly Christian, The religious clement in the regiment 
predominated from this time to the close of the war. Hymn- 
books, testaments, religious tracts and newspapers were the 
common literature of the soldiers. The officers paid respect 
to the religious services, and codperated with the chaplain in 
his labors for the good of the men. 
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In July, 1864, military movements at other points rendered it 
expedient to withdraw from the Rio Grande. On the 28th of 
that month, all the troops left Brownsville, taking their sick, 
all their munitions of war and two thousand refugees. On the 
ist of August, the flect left Brazos Santiago, for New Orleans, 
the Twentieth Wisconsin embarking with the commanding 
general as his escort. They reached Carrollton on the 5th, 
debarked, and on the next day went into camp on the Shell 
road. On the 7th, they embarked on the same boat to join 
Farragut’s expedition against the forts commanding Mobile. 
Four days afterward, they landed and took position at Navy 
Core, four miles from Fort Morgan, where they took part in 
the investment and reduction of that stronghold. They were 
situated ona belt of sand, two-thirds of a mile wide, washed on 
one side by the Gulf of Mexico, and on the other by Mobile 
Bay, Fort Morgan being at one end. On the 23rd, the fort 
surrendered, and the Twentieth Wisconsin and an Iowa regi- 
ment received the garrison of six hundred men as prisoners of 
war. They were afterwards actively employed in building 
bridges and repairing railroads and telegraph lines. In Sep- 
tember, they rafted 50,000 feet of lumber down Fish River, 
aud had a slight skirmish with the enemy. They remained 
near Mobile until December 14th, when they sailed with other 
troops to Paseagoula, Mississippi, and landed on the following 
day, pushing their horses overboard and compelling them to 
awim ashore. The rebel cavalry guarding the place fled at 
their approach, Colonel Bertram immediately moved his 
command into the country towards Mobile. On Sunday, the 
18th, at two in the afternoon, while halted upon Franklin 
Creek, near the state line of Alabama, heavy firing was heard 
along the picket line. The Twentieth was in line in ¢hree 
minutes, and at once double-quicked to the stream, crossed the 
bridge, and joined in a fight. General Granger said it was the 
quickest time he ever saw made by a whole regiment. The 
rebels were routed after a brisk skirmish. One man of the 
Twentieth was dangerously wounded. 

On Christmas day, the regiment embarked on an immense 
raft of lumber, which they had put into the stream at a saw 
mill, and floated on it thirty miles down the Dog River, through 
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a hostile country, with no protection against sharp-shooters aud 
guerrillas along the banks, except breastworks of cotton bales 
on one side of the raft, and of sweet potatoes on the other. 
They reached the confluence of the Dog and Pascagoula rivers, 
with their lumber, in safety. Remaining in the vicinity of 
Pascagoula until February 1st, 1865, they then returned to their 
old camp at Navy Cove, near Mobile. At Pascagoula, Colonel 
Bertram commanded the military district, and Lieutenant 
Colonel Starr, the brigade to which the Twentieth belonged, 
and Major A. H. Pettibone, the regiment. All distinguished 
themselves as officers, and had the unbounded confidence of 
their commanding general. 

On the 8th of March, the regiment, with the entire brigade, 
moved out five miles toward Mobile, and encamped until the 
17th, when the march was resumed up the peninsula. On 
the 22d, they crossed Fish River at daylight, on pontoon 
bridges, and encamped to await the arrival of the whole army. 
On the 25th, the march was resumed, and a number of horses 
were killed by torpedoes planted in the road by the rebels. 
On the 27th, they went into position before Spanish Fort, and 
at four in the afternoon, advanced within short range of the 
rebels. Companies A and B were deployed as skirmishers. 
Captain Stone, of Company B, led them bravely, and fell, 
mortally wounded. THe was a noble and patriotic young officer, 
and died greatly lamented. The regiment held their line all 
night, and for several days were on duty almost constantly 
until they were nearly exhausted, losing four killed and 
wounded. In the afternoon of the 31st, the rebels shelled 
them furiously. The regiment was alternately a day in the 
trenches and then in the rifle-pits in front, and were located 
on the extreme left of the line. Mobile soon after surren- 
dered, in the reduction of which the regiment were engaged 
so long, and performed so important a part. On the 21st of 
April they moved to Blakely. On the 5th of May, the order 
was received announcing the cessation of hostilities east of the 
Mississippi. On the next day the regiment crossed the bay, 
and encamped four miles from Mobile, on the Shell road, ex- 
pecting soon to be mustered out. In June the regiment was 
sent to Galveston, Texas, and four weeks after, July 14th, were 
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mustered out, and embarked for home, They reached Madison 
July 30th, where they received their pay and were disbanded. 
They returned with four hundred and seventy-five enlisted 
men, and left eighty-four recruits at Galveston, with the Thirty- 
fifth Wisconsin. Their loss during the war was five hundred, 
a large proportion of them having been discharged for disability, 
They traveled by rail and water, and on foot, seven thousand 
miles. For their good conduct and courage, while under his 
command, General Granger, in a letter to Governor Lewis at 
the time they were mustered out, praised the regiment in the 
strongest terms, The mmuster-ont roster, as given by the 
Adjutant General, was as follows: 


Colonel—Hexry BERTRAM. 


Liewt, Colonel—Henry A. Starr. Surgeon—Orrin Peak, 
Adjutani—David W. Horton. lst Ass’? Surgeon—Marks A. Mosher. 
Quarteriiaster—W iliam H, York. Chaplain— Alfred IL. Walters. 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Liewenants. 

A Samuel P, Jackson. Phineas J. Clawson. 

BR Frederick A. Bird. 

C Charles Boyle. Moritz B, Everz. 

D Alimerin Gillett, Wdgar b. Ellis. William li. Farnsworth, 

E Alfred F. Baetir. Gottlieb Baumann, George Henzo. 

F Nelson Whitman. Cyrus C, Rice. 

G Edward G, Miller. Albert J. Rockwell. 

I George W. Miller. Alonzo EB. Cheeney. 

I William Harlockee. David B. Arthur. Jobn Stack. 

EK Howard Vandagrift. Samuel B. Jackson. § Obarles Proctor. 


ReGIMENTAL Sraristics.—Original strength, 990. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1863, 12; in 1864, 120; in 1865, 6; sub- 
stitute 1; total, 1,129. Loss:—by death, 227; desertion, 41; 
transfer, 115; discharge, 222; muster-out, 524. 


TWENTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 


The several companies composing the Twenty-third Wis- 
consin Regiment, were ordered to rendezvous at Camp Ran- 
dall. They arrived there on the 25th of August, 1862. Lien- 
tenant Colonel Joshua J. Guppey, formerly of the Tenth 
Regiment, superintended and completed the organization. 
The roster was the following: 
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Colonei—Josuva J. Guprry. 


Liewt. Colonel—Edmund Jussen. Surgeon—James Prentice. 
Major—Charles H. Williams. Ist As. Surgeon—John Groening. 
Adjutant—William G. Pitman. 2d As. Surgeon—James C. Axtell. 
Quartermaster-—Franklin Z. Hicks. Chaplain—C. E. Weirich. 


Captains. Fivst Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A—William F. Vilas. Sinclair W. Bodkin. Alexander Atkinson. 
B—Charles M. Waring. Joho EB. Duncan. Warren Gray. 
C—Edgar P. Hill. Oliver H. Sorenson. John Shoemaker. 
D—Joseph E. Green. Joshua W. Tolford. Frank A. Stoltze. 
E—James M. Bull. John A. Ball, Henry Vilas. 


F—Jacob A. Schlick. Elisha L. Walbridge. Daniel C. Stanley. 
G—John F. Hazelton. Chester W. Tuttle. Wiliam 11, Dunham. 


H—D. C. Holdridge. Robert Steele. Alpheus W. Baker. 
I—Anson R. Jones. John Starks. John M. Sumner. 
K—Nathan 8. Frost. 8. 8, Fletcher. John B. Malloy. 


The regiment was fully equipped before leaving for active 
duty, with the exception of tents and canteens. Nearly thirty 
of the officers had seen service in other regiments. They left 
Madison on the 15th of September, having been ordered to 
report at Cincinnati, which city, it was apprehended, the rebels 
designed to attack. Reaching there, they crossed the Ohio 
River, to Kentucky, and encamped about five miles beyond, on 
the Alexandria Turnpike. Leaving their encampment on the 
8th of October, and tarrying six days near Falmouth, they 
moved to Paris, to aid in defending that place against a 
threatened attack, and remained until the 28th, at which date 
they marched, by way of Lexington, to Nicholasville, the ter- 
minus of the Kentucky Central Railroad, where they en- 
camped. The day before leaving Paris an order was issued 
by General Burbridge, prohibiting the troops from allowing 
negroes within the camp grounds, closing with these words: 
“Three hours are hereby given to clear all camps of negroes 
and camp followers, in this division.” The officers of the 
regiment were very indignant, and declared that they would 
not obey it, as it was in opposition to general orders from 
Washington, forbidding the army to return fugitives. While 
at this place, the regiment was highly complimented by their 
commanding general, for proficiency in drill, attaining a 
superiority over all the troops with whom they were associ- 
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ated. The men manifested great cheerfulness and content- 
ment, in contrast with many other regiments, owing, it is said, 
to the joint good management of the colonel and the quarter- 
master. They left Nicholasville on the 8th of November, 
marching eighty-six miles, under an intensely hot sun, to 
Louisville, where they embarked on the 19th, going down the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, arriving at Memphis, Tennessee, 
on the 27th, and joining the forees under General Sherman, 
then preparing to attack Vicksburg, 

The regiment were called upon, at Louisville, to attend 
the funeral of one of their comrades, the first taken from their 
ranks by death — William Daniels, of Company A. It was a 
sad and painful sight as they bore him to the grave, and 
strangely in contrast with the scenes of death, through which 
the regiment subsequently passed. The same impression 
accords with the experience of every regiment. Dut the 
terrible battle, wounds, and long exposure made death a 
familiar visitant, and the occasion less and less impressive. 
At Memphis the regiment was assigned to the first brigade, 
tenth division. On the 18th of December, while at Memphis, 
Captain Nathan 8. Frost, of Company K, died in the hospital. 
He was a man of amiable qualities, and very much esteemed. 
Here a regimental church was formed, comprising eighty 
members; a sign that there were those in the regiment who 
were determined not to forget their vows of loyalty to God 
while away from home. On the 21st of December, the regi- 
ment embarked on transports, and sailed for Milliken’s Bend, 
twenty-five miles above Vicksburg; then marching into the 
interior, they destroyed several bridges on the Shreveport Rail- 
road, and tore up the track, burning, also, over half a million 
dollars’ worth of cotton, with other property. On the 27th, 
they went down the Mississippi to the Yazoo River, and 
sailing up that stream thirteen miles, disembarked; and march- 
ing about eight miles, took position in line of battle three 
miles from the enemy’s fortifications, on the east of Vicksburg. 

They soon moved to within a mile of the enemy’s works, 
and subsequently went to Milliken’s Bend, to the “ Cut-off,” 
and to Arkansas Post, or Fort Hindman. Their admirable 
conduct in the capture of that place is recorded on pages 639, 
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640. Next they appeared at Young’s Point, near Vicksburg. 
There three-fourths of their seven hundred men were sick, 
which may well be imagined to have been a time of sadness 
and suffering. In March of that year, fifty-seven of the regi- 
ment died of disease. From January Ist, 1863, to April 30th, 
one hundred and fifty died, and one hundred and thirteen were 
discharged. 

February 14th, they went to Greenville, in pursuit of the 
enemy, and then to Cypress Bend, where they had a running 
fight with the rebels. Thus they were engaged in various 
short expeditions until the last of April, when they moved 
southward, crossed the Mississippi with other forces, and 
became engaged in the battle of Port Gibson, described on 
pages 643 to 645. At Champion Hills they fought bravely, 
pages 649 to 651; at Black River Bridge they took suecesstul 
part, page 653; in the siege of Vicksburg they houored them- 
selves and their cause, pages 658, 661, 662. After the surren- 
der, the Twenty-third encamped south of the city, near the 
east bank of the Mississippi, until the 24th of August, when 
they accompanied the thirteenth corps to New Orleans, and 
from that place to Berwick City. They participated with 
the corps in an expedition toward Opelousas, beginning their 
march on the 7th of October, and going through Franklin, 
Centreville, and New Iberia, near to Vermillion, a march of 
seventy-two miles. October 15th, they proceeded to Bayou 
Borbeaux, and on the 3rd of November, to Grand Coteau, 
where they engaged in a fierce battle, described on pages 745, 
746; in which connection is a description of the expedition 
itself. Returning to Algiers they received orders to join the 
- Texas expedition. Embarking at New Orleans, they arrived 
on the 29th of December at Decrow’s Point, Texas, where 
they landed and encamped. On the 20th of January, 1864, 
they made a reconnoissance of over one hundred miles through 
the Peninsula of Matagorda, returning on the 24th. Remain- 
ing a few weeks, they proceeded again to Berwick City, 
arriving on the 26th of February, and encamping the next 
day. They were now to take part in the famous Red River 
expedition, and for this purpose left Berwick City on the 7th 
of March. Their history in general in that unfortunate cam- 
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paign is that of the army engaged ; their particular services are 
described on pages 752, 753; their wounded, 755. 

At the close of that expedition, they went into camp at 
Baton Rouge, and July 8th, moved to Algiers, and thence to 
Morgauzia, where, August 18th, the regiment was transferred 
to the third brigade, second division, nineteenth army corps, 
Colonel Guppey being placed in command of the brigade. On 
the 20th, they moved to New Orleans, and thence sailed for 
Mobile Point Landing, near Pilot Town, on the 24th. The 
next day they embarked upon an expedition to Cedar Point, 
fifteen miles distant, under command of Colonel Guppey. 
Upon their approach to this place, the rebels evacuated a fort 
which had been built on the point, leaving one gun in our pos- 
session. On the second of September, the regiment reém- 
barked for Morganzia, the forts at the mouth of the Mobile 
harbor (not the city) having surrendered to our forces. There 
they performed garrison and post duty, making frequent scout- 
ing expeditions through the country. On the 3rd of October, 
they embarked and sailed to Bayou Sara, and marched thence 
to Jackson, Louisiana, sixteen miles beyond. The following 
day, on their return, they encountered the enemy, and had a 
severe skirmish, in which they lost two killed and four 
wounded. Returning to Morganzia, they soon after went on 
a similar expedition to the mouth of the Red River, and after- 
wards to the White River, whence they proceeded by boat to 
Helena, and performed garrison duty there until the 23rd of 
February, 1865, at which time they sailed for New Orleans, 
and soon joined an expedition destined for the reduction of 
Mobile. Landing at the mouth of Mobile Bay, they marched 
to Spanish Fort, aiding in building ten miles of corduroy 
bridges on the way. Upon the 30th, they were ordered to 
Blakely, five miles north of the fort, near which place they 
took position before the enemy near the left of our line, Com- 
panies G and I being thrown forward as skirmishers. During 
the night of April 5th, they moved to the extreme right, for 
the purpose of supporting that wing in case of an attack, On 
the night of the 7th, two hundred men were engaged in erect- 
ing fortifications for batteries. They were exposed to artillery 
fire, and had one man killed and three slightly wounded. 
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Two days afterward, that portion of the regiment not engaged 
in the rifle-pits moved to the front, and formed a support to 
the line which that day charged and took the enemy’s works 
at Blakely. On the evening of the eleventh, the regiment 
marched fifteen miles, to Stark’s Landing, on Mobile Bay, and 
crossed to Magnolia Race-course Wharf, five miles below the 
city. Thence they marched to Mobile, and there performed 
patrol and picket duty. May 6th, Companies C and E were 
sent to East Pascagoula, Mississippi, to repair roads, and 
remained there until June 10th, The regiment was mustered 
out on the 4th of July, and the next day started for home, 
arriving at Madison on the 16th. They there received their 
final pay, and on the 24th were disbanded. Colonel Guppey 
was breveted brigadier general, for meritorious services. The 
muster-out roster was the following: 


Colonel—JosHva J, GuPPEY. 


Lieut, Colonel—Edgar G, Hill. 
Major—Joseph E. Green. 
Adjutant-—Carl Jussen. 


Quartermaster—Henry L. Gray. 
Surgaom—Joln W. Angell. 
Chaplain—Miles G, Todd. 


Company. Captains, First: Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A Henry Vilas. Alexander Atkinson. 
B John B, Dunean, Francis G. Marsh, 
CG Oliver H. Sorenson. Jolin Shoemaker, John L, Jolley. 
D Jolin M. Sumner. James L. Baker 
oy Robert M. Addison. 
F Jacob A. Schlick. Daniel C. Stanley. Robert B. Crandall. 
G Joshua W. Tolford. Frank H. Lull. 
H James B. Duncan, 
[ Lewis D. Frost. John G. Norton. 
K Joseph W, Richardson. 


The official report says of Captain Frost, that “he was 
endeared to his associates by every attribute of manhood,— 
unassuming in his deportment, high-minded, virtuous, gene- 
rous and humane.” 

Chaplain C. E. Weirich died February 15th, 1863, at 
Young’s Point, of typhoid fever, after an illness of but one 
week, His death caused universal sorrow in the regiment. 
He was an exemplary Christian, and a true patriot. 

Captain Charles M. Waring, of Company B, died at Mem- 
phis, February 17th, 1863 :—** As an officer, he had no supe- 
rior in the line, and as a gentleman, was respected and 
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esteemed by all his companions in arms; kind and generous 
to a fault, beloved by his command and esteemed most where 
his virtues were fully known, his unexpected death cast a 
deep gloom over the regiment.” 

Lieutenant E. L. Walbridge, of Company F, died at La 
Crosse, Wisconsin, March 31st, 1863, while on his way home, 
on leave of absence. He was a fine officer, and his loss waa 
deeply regretted in the regiment. 

Lieutenant A. J, McFarland, of Company K, was struck by 
a rifle ball, while leading his men into action at Vicksburg, 
May 20th, 1863, and died at Portage Wisconsin, the 4th of 
July following. ‘ He was one of the finest officers in the army, 
aud his loss was severely felt. His gentlemanly deportment, 
kindness of heart, purity of purpose, valor, and every thing that 
contributes to true manhood, won for him the respect, love 
and admiration of all his associates.” 

The extent to which some families were involved in the war 
is illustrated by this:—Isaac 8, Roy, a Christian man of Dane 
County, enlisted in the Twenty-Third Regiment, was soon dis- 
abled by sickness, and atter long suffering, died near Milli- 
ken’s bend, in April, 1863, his two eldest boys being at the 
same time members of the Highth Regiment, and his two 
youngest children being now in the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home, 
at Madison. 

Reementat Statrsties.—Original strength, 994. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1868, 1; in 1864, 118; in 1865, 4; total, 1,117. 
Loss :—by death, 289; missing, 1; desertion, 6; transfer, 124; 
discharge, 281; muster-out, 416. 


TWENTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 


The early history of the Twenty-fourth Infantry has been 
given on pages 605, 606. Their part in the battle of Chaplin 
Hills, on page 614, in connection with the general description 
of that conflict, in which so many Wisconsin troops were en- 
gaged. Their course from Chaplin Hills to Stone River is 
narrated on page 619; their corps, division, and brigade 
in the battle of Stone River, page 622; their prominent 
services there, 626 and 629 to 632; their dead and wounded, 
638 to 636. 
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. They remained at Murfreesboro until Rosecrans’ march to 
Chattanooga, and accompanied the expedition, which has been 
described in the chapter on Chickamauga. Their part in the 
battle at that place has been grouped with the general account, 
and with the particular services of other Wisconsin regiments, 
and is on pages 685, 686, 687; their wounded on 690. 

Their part at Missionary Ridge, together with their superb 
charge there, is given on pages 694, 695; notices of their dead 
and wounded, pages 696, 697. 

November 28th, 1865, they proceeded, with the fourth corps, 
on amarch of one hundred and thirty miles to Knoxville, 
Tennessee, where Burnside was invested by the rebels under 
Longstreet. The enemy raised the siege and retired. The 
Twenty-fourth made several short marches in that vicinity, 
and then encamped at Blane’s Cross Roads, eighteen miles 
from Knoxville, and January 15th, 1864, crossed the Holston 
River at Strawberry Plains, and marched to Dandridge, twenty- 
five miles, where they moved to the front in line of battle, and 
charged a battery, driving the rebels from their position. 
They afterward returned to Knoxville, and moved to Loudon, 
and finally engaged in the Atlanta campaign. Their position 
in Sherman’s army is stated on page 699; their part at Resaca, 
pages 702, 703, 705; at Dallas, 709, 713; at Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, 718, 719, 722; at Peach Tree Creek, 728, 730; in the 
siege of Atlanta and pursuit of the enemy, page 736. 


THE BATTLES OF FRANKLIN AND NASHVILLE. 


The Twenty-fourth Regiment remained in camp near 
Atlanta until the latter part of September, when they moved 
by rail to Chattanooga, and there performed garrison duty 
until November 1st, when, participating in the movements to 
thwart the rebel leader, Hood, they moved to Athens, Ala- 
bama, on the Nashville and Decatur Railroad. Marching 
thence northward, and fording Elk River, they reached Pulaski, 
Tennessee, on the 5th, eighty miles south of Nashville, where 
they fortified themselves, and remained two weeks. On the 
24th, they encamped at Columbia, built fortifications, and tour 
days later, being steadily pressed by the advancing rebel army, 
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crossed the Duck River on a railroad bridge. On the 29th, 
they reached Spring Till just in time to prevent the rebel 
cavalry from occupying the town, and soon fell back still 
further to Franklin. 

General Hood, instead of pursuing Sherman, and harrassing 
his rear in his march to the sea from Atlanta, turned north- 
ward, evidently with the intention of making a diversion of our 
sags and of marching into the Northern States. This, Gen- 
eral Grant declares, was just what he desired him to do. He 
caine up with our main foree, commanded by General Scho- 
field, at Franklin, Tennessee, and on the afternoon and night 
of November 30th, repeatedly assaulted our works. The 
Twenty-fourth Wisconsin was either in line of battle or in 
motion on that day, from four o’clock in the morning until 
half-past two in the afternoon, without food, and at that time 
were ordered four hundred yards to the rear, to rest and get 
their dinner. Two hours later, the enemy made a furious 
attack upon the Federal front, driving in our troops in confu- 
sion. The Twenty-fourth moved rapidly to the point of 
attack, and charged with fixed bayonets, driving many strag- 
gling rebels back to the w orks, and retaking part of the lines 
w hich the impetuous enemy had seized just before. The fight- 
ing there was for a time hand to hand with bayonet and sabre. 
Early in the action, Lieutenant Colonel McArthur was severely 
wouuded while bravely leading his men in the thickest of the 
battle. Major Philbrook assumed command, and gallantly 
performed his duty at the head of his troops until about dusk, 
when he was instantly killed, his body falling into the hands 
of the enemy. Captain E. B. Parsons, then took the com- 
mani. 

The severest fighting ever done by the regiment was at the 
battle of Franklin. The first line of our forces:¥ vas held by 
inexperienced troops, and when they were repulsed it was 
restored by the first brigade, of which the Twenty-fourth formed 
apart. They held the key position to the entire line. Tad 
they given way the passage over the Harpeth would have been 
uncovered, and the retreat of the Federal army across that river 
ent off. Colonel Opdycke, who commanded the brigade, says 
they captured three hundred and ninety-four prisoners (of 
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whom nineteen were officers), nine rebel flags, retook the colors 
belonging to a less fortunate but friendly brigade, retook eight 
pieces of artillery, and worked them with awful havoe on the 
deep columns of the enemy, restored our lines, and saved the 
army from disastrous overthrow. Generals Wagner, Cox, 
Wood, and Schofield have each said that “the first brigade 
saved the day.” Major General Thomas said to Colonel 
Opdycke, after the battle, “From what they tell me, Colonel, 
your brigade saved the day.” Major General Stanley, com- 
manding the fourth corps at Franklin, says, “1 will not 
absolutely say the Twenty-fourth Wisconsin saved the battle 
of Franklin, but I can testify from the evidence of my own 
eyes that they had a great deal to do with saving it. At the 
very moment all seemed to be lost, the routing of the rebels 
and the retaking of our batteries, at the mormeut the rebels 
were about to turn our own guns on us, was a most important 
crisis in that battle. In this feat the regiment was gallantly 
and well led by your boy colonel, Arthur McArthur.” 

After our works were retaken, and the rebels were driven 
beyond them, the Twenty-fourth held their position until 
eleven o’clock at night, being under fire about seven hours. 
Some of the men exposed themselves to the rebel shots by 
going back to bring up ammunition, and our fire was so hot 
and incessant that no further assault was made on our lines. 
The official report of the regiment makes honorable mention 
of Sergeants Thomas Toohey and Felix MeSorley, of Com- 
pany F, who bravely assisted in working the guns of a battery 
near the right of the regiment, under the enemy’s hottest fire, 
after nearly every man had left them. Corporal John Miller, 
of Company B, is also complimented for bringing off the 
colors of the Fifty-first Illinois, which had been left on the 
field. Carrying them all night, he delivered them the next 
day to the adjutant of that regiment. 

As a portion of the enemy had crossed the Harpeth below 
Franklin, and were marching to our rear, a retreat was ordered, 
and soon after midnight the Twenty-fourth fell back to con- 
centrate at Nashville. They marched all night, and reached 
that place at noon December Ist. From that time to Decem- 
ber 15th, they formed a part of the human bulwark between 
the rebels legions under Hood, and the city in their rear, 
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The enemy’s loss in the battle of Franklin was 1,750 killed, 
8,800 wounded, and 702 prisoners. They had six general 
officers killed, six wounded, and one captured. Among the 
officers killed was General Patrick Cleburn, who, on going 
into battle, as they were passing a beautiful church grave-yard, 
said, “If I fall in this actiou, bury me there;” and there they 
buried him. 

Reinforcements were sent to General Thomas, and General 
Grant, at the east, grew nervous over the situation at Nash- 
ville. He started to superintend affairs there himself, but at 
Washington heard that Thomas had attacked and routed the 
enemy. It was December 15th that that able general made a 
feint on Hood’s right, and a real attack upon his left, which 
drove him back eight miles. The next day the battle was 
renewed, and became severe in the afternoon. At nightfall, 
the enemy gave way in confusion and panic. Early on the 
17th, the Federals renewed the pursuit, which was very disas- 
trous to the rebels. The Righth, Fourteenth and Twenty- 
Fourth Wiscousin regiments were in this battle. The parts 
taken by the two former have been detailed in connection 
with their history. 

At eight o'clock on the morning of the 15th, the Twenty- 
fourth moved from their position to engage in this battle. 
After advancing and halting several times in succession, they 
reached the first range of hills, and soon came under accurate. 
fire from the enemy’s artillery, They changed position at 
length, moved over the hill and through a ravine to the foot of 
another hill, and prepared to charge the enemy’s guns upon it. 
But as they moved forward, the rebels were driven by our 
skirmishers. They went to the top of the hill, and finally to 
the front, and then to the skirmish line, where they were again 
under fire. The next day, they advanced two miles, drove 
the rebel skirmishers back to their main line of works, and 
remaining close to those works, kept up a constant fire until 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when they were relieved for 
two hours, and afterward marched to the front again. In 
this battle, and from December 9th to the evening of the 
16th, Major William Kennedy, being the ranking captain 
present, had the command of the regiment, but unfortunately, 
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when dismounting at the close of the action, received a severe 
injury, from a horse near by, and was laid aside for six weeks. 

The rebels lost in this battle many killed and wounded, 
13,189 prisoners, 2,000 deserters, seventy-two pieces of artillery, 
and many battle-lags. Hood retired with the remainder of 
his forces to Northern Alabama. Our loss was 10,000 in 
killed, wounded and missing. 

After the pursuit, the regiment moved with the fourth corps 
to Huntsville, Alabama, arriving on the 5th of January, 1865, 
and went into winter quarters. During this campaign, they 
had marched one hundred and fifty miles, throngh drenching 
rains and over almost impassable roads. The men suffered 
extremely aud bore their fatigue with patient endurance. 
March 28th, they moved by rail to Bull’s Gap, East Tennessee, 
fifty-six miles north-east of Knoxville, in which vicinity they 
spent a time in repairing the railroad, and April 22d, moved 
to Nashville, where they were encamped until mustered out on 
the 10th of June. Five days afterward, they reached Milwau- 
kee, three hundred and twenty-five in number, where they 
were invited to a generous dinner at the building of the Sol- 
dier’s Home Fair, after which, and a cordial reception by 
Mayor Talmadge, and speeches by G. W. Allen and ex-Gover- 
nor Salomon, they returned to Camp Washburn, received 
their final pay, and were disbanded, 

The regiment was composed principally of men of Milwau- 
kee and vicinity, and was known as the “ Milwaukee Regi- 
ment.” It was asuperior body of soldiers. Many of the 
bravest and most promising young men of Milwaukee entered 
its ranks. The swift-winged arrows of death made havoc 
among them at Stone River, Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, 
and Franklin, all of which now celebrated names were 
inscribed on their colors. Lieutenant McArthur entered the 
regiment at its origin as adjutant, at the early age of seventeen, 
and becoming the senior officer in rank, was doubtless the 
youngest regimental commanding officer of Wisconsin,—per- 
haps the youngest of the land. He was breveted colonel for 
“ meritorious services,” and has entered the regular army. 
He and other officers of the regiment would have been 
honored with further full promotions, had the numbers in 
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the regiment allowed. The muster-out roster was the fol- 
lowing : 


Lieut. Colonel—Arthur McArthur, Jr. | Surgeon—Herman H. Hasse. 


Major— William Kennedy. Jst ss’t. Surgeon—Jared P. Wheeler. 
Adjutant—Horace Buchanan. Chaplain—John P. Roe, 
Quartermester—Samuel B, Chase, 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 

A Richard H. Austin, Willard B, Coburn, 

Bb George Allanson. Charles Morrow. 

C Charles Hartung. Charles C. Mayer. 

D Louis T, Battell. Draper D, Goodrich. 

E David Y Horning. Byron D. L, Abert. 

F Juling W, Clark, 

G John W. Plummer. 

H Johr Nicholas Kiefer. 

I William H, Sibley. Henry A. Reed. 

EK Thomas K. Balding. John HK. Armitage, 


REGIMENTAL Sratistics.—Original strength, 1,003. Gain: 
—by recruits in 1864, 70; in 1865, 4; total,1,077. Loss:— 
by death, 173; desertion, 71; transfer, 188; discharge, 289; 
muster-out, 406, 

Major Alvah Philbrook, who was instantly killed at Frank- 
lin, soon after the grand charge that turned the tide of battle 
in our favor, ‘was beloved and esteemed,” says Captain Par- 
sons, “by all, both officers and men, and his loss was sorely 
felt.” Lieutenant Goodrich adds, “TIe had not an enemy in 
the whole regiment.” He served faithfully and bravely; his 
name was entered on General Rosecrans’ roll of honor for 
gallant services in the field; he rose from the captaincy of his 
company to the majority of his regiment; and his death seems 
the more sad because he fell so near the close of the great con- 
test when soon he might have shared in the nation’s ‘rejoicing 
over victory. But victory and liberty cost many such deaths! 

Another offering on the altar of freedom is the following: 
Amandus Silsby, a youthful son of Reverend J. Silsby (in child- 
hood with his parents, missionaries in Siam), desired, early in 
the war, to enlist in the army. Tlis father at first felt that he 
could not consent, but when he saw that the war meant tree- 
dom, he willingly yielded. Amandus went through the battles 
and hard marches in which the Twenty-fourth were engaged, 
without losing a day by either real or feigned sickness, until 
the 22d of June, 1864. On the skirmish line before Kenesaw 
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Mountain he was struck in the arm and thigh by a minie ball, 
and was borne back to Chattanooga, where after lingering in 
hope of recovery for two months, he died, in full consciousness 
and hope, August 31st. Ifis father gave him to the martial 
conflict because it meant freedom to the slave: the offering 
was accepted, and the son was taken. But the gift was not with- 
out gain. That son faithfully observed his promise to his 
mother, that he would keep aloof from army vices. And his 
army experience brought a salutary and, finally, Christian dis- 
cipline to his spirit, as it did to tens of thousands. Some in 
the army went down, but many went up in the scale of manli- 
ness and all worth. 

Look at a different sacrifice. G. R. Hayden, of the Twenty- 
fourth, in a narrative of the march from Murfreesboro to 
Chattanooga, relates the sad case of a noble lad of fourteen, 
(the child of poor parents devoted to the Union cause), who, 
being supposed to be a rebel, was killed by our sharp-shooters 
in a skirmish, just as he was crying out “ Hurrah for the 
Union!” The broken-hearted mother could not be consoled. 
She had nerved herself to the utmost to aid our soldiers, and 
her darling boy had been shot by one of their own number! 


CHAPTER IX. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH, TWENTY-EIGHTH, AND TWENTY- 
NINTH INFANTRY. 


Twenty-Seventh Infantry, — ORIGIN, — AT COLUMBUS, AT VICKSRURG, — 
HELENA,-~ LITTLE ROCK,—-IN THE RED RIVER EXPEDITION, — BATTLE 
OF JENKINS’ FERRY,——-BEFORE MOBILE,--IN ALABAMA,——IN TEXAS, 
— CLOSE. — Twenty-Eighth Infantry;—ORIGIN,-—-IN KENTUCKY, —AT 
HELENA,— WHITE RIVER EXPEDITION,—YAZOO PASS EXPEDITION, —IN 
THE ARMY OF THE AKKANSAS,—IN THE THIRTEENTH CORPS,—AT 
MOBILE, IN TEXAS,—CLOSE,— Lwenty-Niuh Infantry,— ORIGIN.— 
MOVEMENTS IN ARKANSAS,—CONTRABAND COTTON TRADE,—YVAZO0O 
PASS EXPEDITION, —AT PORT GIBSON, CHAMPION HILLS, AND VICKS- 
BURG,— BATTLE OF GRAND COTEAU,—TEXAS AND RED RIVER EXPE- 
DITIONS, —MUSTER-OUT. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


On the 17th of September, 1862, eight companies of the 
Twenty-seventh Regiment were ordered to rendezvous at Camp 
Sigel, Milwaukee. Much delay was experienced in leaving 
the State, in consequence of some of the companies falling 
short of the minimum number, Tiberty was granted on this 
account, by the Government, for further recruiting, two 
more companies were added to the number, and a complete 
organization effected, under the superintendence of Colonel 
Krez. This gentleman practised law at Sheboygan, and had 
been district attorney of the county. Dr. J. J. Brown, the 
Lieutenant Colonel, was an old resident of the State, and a 
physician highly esteemed for his skill and energy. The regi- 
ment was mustered into the United States service on the 7th 
of March, 1863, and on the 16th, left the State for Columbus, 
Kentucky. The roster, as it stood on the day after the regi- 
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ment left the State, when some changes were made, was as 
follows : 


Colonei—Conrap Krez, 


Trew. Colonel—John J. Brown. Surgeon—Christian Krak, 
Major—Ten Eyck G. Olmstead = Ist As. Surgeon—Geo. Hutchinson, 
Adjwant—Charles Meyer. 2d As. Surgeon—J. C. Saltzman. 
Quartermaster—Wm.N. Shafter. Chaplain— William P. Stowe. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second [eutenants, 
A—C.H. Cunningham. J. J. Borland. Edward Bach. 
B—E. W. Stannard. Aaron Hobart. Julius Sehlaich. 

C —Fred. Schnellen. David Schreiack. Conrad F’, Smith. 
D — Joseph Rankin. Thos. McMillan. William Tenry. 
E—Alfred Marschner. John A. 8. Verdier. Car] Witte. 
F—S. D. Hubbard. Edw. W. Robbins. Wm. F, Mitchell. 
G—William Wigham. James Gunn, Amanzer Strong. 
H—Chas. Corneliunsen, Ole Jacobson. Albert L. Lund, 


I—James ©. Barnes. Julius Bodenstab. William T, Cole. 
K—Peter Mulholland. Charles H. Raymer. Charles PF. Folger. 


Franz Simon was appointed the first second assistant sur- 
geon, but declined. J. C. Saltzman was the jirst first lieuten- 
ant of Company A, but was promoted to be surgeon. Robert 
Tlomer was the first second lieutenant of Company G, but 
died January 6th, 1863. 

The drill of the first eight companies was excellent while at 
Milwaukee, under Lieutenant Colonel Brown, and the regi- 
ment left the State as well or better fitted for the service than 
any that had gone before. They engaged at Columbus in 
garrison duty, under General Asboth, until the latter part of 
May, moving once, meanwhile, to Cape Girardeau, to expel 
rebel raiders. About June Ist, they proceeded down the Mis- 
sissippi, and were stationed at Snyder’s Bluff, during the siege 
of Vicksburg. There they were ordered up the Yazoo, to 
Sartatia, but two days after returned, under General Kimball, 
to Snyder’s Bluffs, where they remained until the surrender. 
A more particular account is on page 658. Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Brown says of Captain Stannard, who was killed on the 
march from Sartatia, that he was “an excellent officer, and 
one of the most prominent men of Sheboygan county.” Tle 
also says that the march was conducted with too great rapidity 
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for men who had just come to so hot a region from the north, 
and that one-half the men fell sick, many of whom never 
recovered. 

After the surrender of Vicksburg they moved to Helena, 
where Licutenant Colonel Brown had charge of a convalescent 
camp, containing over 2,000 men and forty officers, until in 
April, 1864, his health and constitution failing, he was dis- 
charged. August 13th, the regiment was transferred to the 
forces under General Steele, and then proceeded up the White 
River, encamping at Duvall’s Bluff on the 24th. In the begin- 
ning of September, they reached Little Rock, assisted in its 
capture, and going into eamp, remained there until the 23rd of 
March, 1864. At that date they moved with General Steele’s 
forces, to join the Red River expedition, and their history 
during that campaign, including the battle of Jenkins’ Ferry, 
is given in the general account which concludes with their 
particular services on page 759, their wounded being named 
on page 760. 

On the 3rd of October, the Twenty-seventh proceeded 
down the Arkansas River, to Pine Bluff, to reinforce the com- 
mand of General Clayton, who was threatened by a superior 
force, under General Magruder. Remaining here until the 
22d, they returned to Little Rock, and were then detailed to 
guard the bridges and stations on the Memphis and Little 
Rock Railroad, west of Brownsville. Engaged in this duty 
until the 7th of February, 1865, they were then ordered to 
join General Canby’s Forces, at New Orleans. Reaching 
Mobile Point, near Fort Morgan, they were there assigned to 
the third brigade, third division of the thirteenth army corps. 
A part of General Canby’s forces were to be used for the 
reduction of Spanish Fort; they left Mobile point, therefore, 
for this purpose, on the 17th of March, and took position in 
the trenches on the 27th. The enemy evacuated the fort 
during the night of April 8th. In the siege, three of the regi- 
ment were killed and two mortally wounded, who died at New 
Orleans, Seven others were wounded, the names of the five 
being as follows: Company C, John H. Rosebaum, John II. 
Questloff, John Reinbaum; Company D, F. Il. Steele; Com- 
pany K, William Robinson. Subsequently, the Regiment 
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marched through Mobile, to Whistler’s Station, where they 
rejoined the brigade. From this point they marched to Man- 
nahubbah Bluff, near the confluence of the Alabama and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers, and ascended the Tombighee to McIntosh Bluff, 
where they were employed in building fortifications until the 
surrender of the rebel General Taylor’s forces. On the 9th of 
May they proceeded down the river to Mobile, where they 
remained until the Ist June, and then left for Brazos Santiago, 
Texas, where they disembarked on the 6th of June. On the 
2d of August, they moved to Brownaville, and were there 
mustered out of service. They reached New Orleans, on their 
way home, September 5th, and Cairo, Illinois, on the 14th, 
and proceeded by rail to Madison, where, being paid, they 
separated for their homes. Their muster-out roster was the 
following : 


Colonel —CoNRAD KEREZ. 


Lieut. Colonei—Ten Eyck G. Olmsted. Stergeon—Robert Mitchell, 
Adjutant—D. Lepreletie Moore. 1st Asst Surgeca—James B. Cooper. 
Quartermaster—Joseph F. Kent. 


Company. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A Charles Cunningham. Mdward Bach. William Stone. 
B Roswell H. Tripp. 
Cc Conrad F. Smith. John Gehring, 
D Joseph Rankin, Thomas MeMillan. Nicholas Hanson. 
E Carl Witte. Charles W. Walther. Irvin V. Bliss. 
F Josiah Platt. Peter Daane, Jr. Clayton Stevens. 
G James Green. Amauzer Strong. 
H Jobu A. 8. Verdier. Ole Nelson. 
I James C. Barnes. Juling Bodenstab. 
E Peter Mulholland. Michael Mullen. Michael A. Maguire. 


ReetmentaL Sraristics.—Original strength, 865. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 24; in 1864, 236; in 1865, 68; substitutes, 
3; total, 1,196. Loss:—by death, 246; missing, 4; desertion, 
56; transfer, 57; discharge, 248; muster-out, 53. 


TWENTY-FIGHTH INFANTRY. 


The Twenty-eighth Infantry was intended to be a Waukesha 
County regiment, but a portion of it was recruited from Wal- 
worth County. The men were mustered into service October 
14th, at Milwaukee, under command of Colonel James M. 
Lewis, formerly Surgeon of the Second Wisconsin Infantry. 

52 
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At the battle of Bull Run, while ministering to the relief of 
the wounded, he was taken prisoner and carried to Richmond. 
Upon his return from that captivity he was greeted with a 
warm weleome by thousands of sympathizing friends. The 
regimental roster was the following : 


Colonel—Jamus M. Lewis. 


Lieut. Colonel—Charles Whitaker. Surgeon—William II, Smith, 
Major—Edmund B, Gray. lst As. Surgeon—Lewis K. Hawes. 
Adjutant—John A. Savage, Jr. — 24_As, Surgeon—Daniel M. Miller. 
(uartermaster—George Ww. W ylie. Chaplain—K, 8. Peake. 


Captains. First Liewtenanis. Second Facutenants. 


A—Joln A. Williams. Arthur Ilolbrook. William FE. Coates. 
B—M. G. Townsend. Cushman K, Davis. Charles B, Slawson. 
C—Thomas N. Stevens. Andrew J. Gilmore. Lowell L. Alvord. 
D—E. 8. Redington. Hiram N, Mayes. James M. Mead. 
E—James S. Kenyon. William EK. Bingham. Charles J. Collier. 


F—Calvert C. White. Jeremiah Noon. Walker L. Bean. 
G—Elihu Enos, Jr. David Turner. Willis V. Tichenor. 
Ti—Herman A, Meyer, James Murray. Wallace Goff. 

1 —A. I’. Shiverick. Lindsay J. Smith. Alex. T. Seymour. 
K—Ira H. Morton. William J. Briggs. Levi J. Billings. 


Daniel 8. Curtis was the jirst first lieutenant of Company C, 
but resigned December 11th, 1862. John W. Lowry was the 
first second lieutenant of Company IT, but resigned December 
12th, 1862. Ilorace B. Crandall was the first captain of Com- 
pany I, but resigned October 25th, 1862. 

In November the regiment was occupied in arresting draft 
rioters in Ozaukee County. December 20th, they started for 
Columbus, Kentucky, where they arrived on the 22d, and were 
at once sent by railroad to Union City, to defend it against an 
expected attack, Meeting no enemy, they returned the fol- 
lowing day. On Christmas Day they were sent by steamer to 
Hickman, Kentucky, where they destroyed a quantity of guns 
and ammunition, throwing the former into the Mississippi, 
except one fine rifled piece, which they took with them to 
Columbus. On the 29th of December, the first death occurred 
in the regiment since leaving the State, that of Lieutenant 
Walker L, Bean, of Company F, noticed on pages 551, 552, 
He was a genial, earnest man, and a good officer. 
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The regiment remained at Columbus until immediate danger 
from Forrest was at an end, and on the Sth of January, 1803, 
embarked for Helena, Arkansas, where they landed on the 
7th, and on the 11th embarked upon an expedition up the 
White River into the centre of the State. They were now 
attached to the second brigade, thirteenth division, thirteenth 
army corps. This expedition consisted of thirty-two steamers 
containing some 15,000 troops, under command of General 
Gorman. They wound through the bends of that stream, the 
bows of the steamers occasionally running into the bazuks, 
and the overhanging trees sweeping the decks and knocking 
the loose guns and knapsacks into the muddy current. On the 
14th they arrived at St. Charles, Arkansas, one hundred miles 
above the mouth of White River. The rebel fortifications 
here were strong, but the capture of Arkansas Post by General 
Sherman, a few days before, had so dispirited the enemy that 
he fled from the place, removing the guns and stores the day 
before the arrival of the Federal troops. The Twenty-eighth, 
with a small additional force of cavalry and artillery, was lett in 
charge of the post, under command of Colonel Lewis, while the 
the balance of the expedition moved on to Duvall’s Iblutt. 
While the fleet was at St. Charles, a number of valuable build- 
ings were burned by some of the troops, who had a special 
hostility against the place, on account of the treatment received 
the summer before by some of their comrades who were ou 
the ill-fated steamer Mound City when she blew up. In that 
calamity our men who were struggling helplessly in the water 
were shot by the rebels on shore. The men of the Twenty- 
eighth were accused of setting fire to those buildings, but were 
proven innocent. The colonel had, at the outbreak of the 
fire, assembled the regiment, formed line, wheeled it into 
column of companies, and stationed a guard so that no absentee 
could rejoin his company, and then had the roll called, and 
every man notin his place noted. But three were missing, 
and their absence was satisfactorily accounted for. 

The balance of the expedition having arrived at Duvall’s 
Bluff, and General Gorman having le: arned that MeClernand’s 
eodperating expedition had not succeeded in getting above 
Pine Bluff, in the Arkansas River, on account of the shoals, 
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he ordered that several miles of the Little Rock and Memphis 
Railroad, which here crosses the White River, be destroyed, 
collected some small-arms, captured two heavy guns and one 
field-picce, and returned, taking the garrison at St. Charles as 
he went back. The Twenty-cighth endured the exposure to 
the snow-storms and fatigue which were experienced upon this 
expedition much better than the other regiments of the brigade, 
—their health remaining comparatively g good, while much sick- 
ness generally prevailed. The Colonel’s knowledge of sani- 
tary matters contributed largely to secure a good state of health 
in the regiment. Lieutenant James M. Mead, of Company 

D, died at Helena, February 23rd, of typhoid pneumonia. He 
was esteemed by all who knew him. His parents resided in 
Whitewater, and le was their only son. 

TIaving been transferred to the first brigade, commanded 
by General Salomon, the regiment embarked, February 24th, 
to take part in the “ Yazoo Pass expedition.” This remark- 
able “ pass”? is a myth to most students of geography, it not 
being laid down on either the map of the United States, or of 
Mississippi. About eight miles below Helena, on the east side 
of the Mississippi, the levee had been cut, and the water, 
which in its then high stage was sweeping on to the Gulf, was 
in part turned into a ravine which stretches to a small body 
of water called Moon Lake, whose eastern shore is eight miles 
from the Mississippi. From this lake, a swampy lagoon, which 
is the “pass” proper, and twelve miles Jong, connects with 
a small river called the Coldwater, so small a stream as not to 
be noticed on the maps. This river runs in a southeasterly 
direction, into the Tallahatehie, which, uniting with the Yalla- 
busha, forms the Yazoo, that empties inte the Mississippi a 
few miles above Vicksburg. For three weeks, whole regi- 
ments from Helena had been engaged at the pass, cutting 
down the huge cypress and cotton-wood trees and pulling out 
logs, thus making a passage about forty or fifty feet wide, 
through which this fleet of seventeen transports and five gun- 
boats made its way, working through its winding intricacies 
at the rate of from three to six miles perday. Once in the 
“pass,” the boats were compelled to go through, and that, too, 
during high water, or be left in the swamp among the rebels 
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when the water subsided. An outline of the expedition is 
given on pages 641, 642. 

On the 1st of March, the fleet got safely into the Coldwater, 
at that time about one hundred feet across. Tere they were 
stopped, and ordered to build barricades of timber around the 
decks. On the 6th they reached the Tallahatchie, and pro- 
ceeded cautiously down to Curtis’ Plantation, near the junction 
of the Tallahatchie and Yallabusha, where they arrived at 
noon on the 11th. Just above the junction, the TalJahatchie 
makes a short turn to the east, and the two united bend to 
the west, forming a pear-shaped peninsula, with only half a 
mile across the neck, while the distance around is twelve 
miles. The rebels had built Fort Pemberton on the neck of 
the pear, at the bend, having the rivers on two sides, and a 
bayou onathird side. The fortifications were composed of 
seven tiers of cotton bales and cight feet of earth outside, with 
several heavy guns. Just above the bend, the enemy had 
anchored a raft, constructed of huge cypress and gum-trees, 
their sharpened limbs projecting up stream, and threatening 
destruction to approaching boats. 

The fleet having tied up at the Curtis Plantation, the Forty- 
sixth Indiana was ordered out to reconnoitre, and soon meeting 
the rebel pickets, commenced a sharp skirmish in the woods, 
The rebels crossed the bayou, wading and swimming it, and 
losing some men. The Twenty-eighth Wisconsin was ordered 
down the right bank of the river, to support the Forty-sixth. 
The iron-clad Chillicothe steamed down into view of the rebel 
works, and commenced hurling her eleven-inch balls. The 
Twenty-eighth came in range of a shower of shot and shell 
from the fort, and were compelled to move to the right and 
halt in the woods, The Chillicothe withdrew out of range, 
having suffered severe loss, and the Twenty-eighth advanced, 
deployed into line, and Jay in the woods all night aud the next 
day. Meantime, the Chillicothe had again been prepared for 
action, and together with a land-battery of two thirty-two 
pounders, which had been planted on shore, opened fire on the 
fort, while the Twenty-cighth lay in the woods in the shade, 
and listened to the deafening roar that was continued from ten 
in the morning until five in the afternoon, when the firing 
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ceased and they again went on picket. The bombardment had 
accomplished nothing. The iron-clad De Kalb lost two men, 
and the Chillicothe was struck fair and square thirty-four times 
with the steel-pointed shot from the rebel sixty-eight pounders, 
and considerably weakened. The 14th of March was spent in 
repairing the plates of the Chillicothe, and planting an addi- 
tional gun, carrying a seven-inch ball, in the land battery. On 
the morning of the 15th, the Twenty-cighth was ordered for- 
ward. It bad been concluded that the heavy guns in the fort 
could be silenced by the aid of the columbiad in the land bat- 
tery, and that then troops should be advanced on the smaller 
boats to storm the fort.- General Ross called for a brave 
storming-party, to lead this assault, and was referred to Colonel 
Lewis, who reported to him. Five companies were ordered 
back to camp, and the other five forward to the gunboat 
Signal, which they boarded with the utmost alacrity. The 
boat was ordered to lie close to the bend, and as soon as the 
two heavy guus were silenced, to steam immediately down to 
the fort, ent through the raft which obstructed the river, and 
storin the works; the boat being proof only against musketry. 

After a hot fire of fourteen minutes, the Chillicothe was 
struck simultaneously just above the two bow ports, driving in 
the bolts so as to completely lock up both port doors. She 
was compelled to withdraw from the fight, which soon ended, 
and the storming-party were not called upon to perform their 
desperate task. The 16th and 17th were epent in making 
infantry reconnoisaunces on both sides of the river, the Twenty- 
eighth taking the advance. It was discovered that the rebels 
had sent a force with some artillery to eut off their supplies, 
and as it was found impossible to take the fort with the force 
then there, the fleet returned to the Coldwater, at the mouth 
of which they met General Quimby’s division, and the whole 
lect, consisting of thirty-five steamers, returned to Fort Pem- 
berton. They again erected land batteries, the construction 
and protection of which subjected the troops to much severe 
labor under the guns of the rebels, The attempt to reduce the 
fort was unsuccessful, and the expedition returned to Helena, 
where it arrived April 8th. The troops suftered severely from 
fatigue, exposure and close confinement on crowded transports, 
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having been kept on board in rainy weather for ten days 
atatime. During their stay near Fort Pemberton, the regi- 
ment, with a battalion of cavalry and a section of artillery, the 
whole under command of Colonel Lewis, were ordered to 
MeNutt, Mississippi, to destroy some rebel stores. They meta 
small body of cavalry, which they dispersed, and captured eleven 
prisoners. The stores were destroyed after a rapid march of 
twenty miles, and the command returned to camp without loss. 
May 5th, they accompanied an expedition in search of the 
enemy to Cotton Plant, Arkansas, but found no enemy, and 
returned to Helena on the 17th, after a march of one hundred 
and twenty miles, The regiment performed post and garrison 
duty at I[elena, and labored on the fortifications uutil July 4th, 
when, under eomeial of Lieutenant Colonel Gray, they took 
part in the battle of elena, a full description of which is on 
pages 663, 664. The Twenty-eighth took position in the rifle 
pits supporting Battery “B,” on the left, from which they 
poured a deadly fire upon the attacking columns, and contri- 
buted largely to the success of that day, in repulsing the rebel 
hordes. They lost two killed, four wounded and five missing. 
August 6th, the regiment was transferred to the “ Army of 
Arkansas,” and on the 11th, left Helena with General Steele’s 
command, for Little Rock. On the 13th, they halted at Clar- 
endon, aftera hot and dusty march of sixty-one miles, in 
which they did not lose a man or an animal, although escort- 
ing a train of four hundred and sixty-eight wagons, loaded 
with supplies for General Davidson’s army, The men suftered 
terribly for want of water, but not a man was left by the way- 
side, which could not be sgid of any other regiment. 

“The White River here is a beautiful stream, swift and 
deep, and as large as ‘he Hudson; has more miles of navigable 
water, and a better country on its banks; yet the wilderness is 
almost unbroken, and the settlements are in the most primi- 
tive state, so far as improvements are concerned.” 

Colonel Lewis, although sick, started with the expedition, 
and in command of the brigade. He rapidly grew worse, and 
was soon entirely unable to perfurm duty. The Twenty-eighth, 
however, had but eleven taken sick on the march to Claren- 
don, while another regiment of the brigade had sixty-three. 
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The expedition having here united with General Davidson’s 
cavalry foree, which had marched down through the State 
from Cape Girardeau, Missouri, continued the movement 
toward Little Rock on the 22d, sending the sick on steamers 
up to Duvall’s Bluff, which place the expedition reached on 
the 23rd. About one hundred of the Twenty-eighth, who 
were too sick to march, and had been left at Hclena, were also 
sent to Clarendon, and thence to the Bluff by steamer. Some 
died ou the trip; among these Sergeant Plympton, of Company 
C, August 27th, on board the steamer Westmoreland. He was 
an estimable young man, a faithful soldier, and a Christian. 
The sick suffered very much from want of sanitary stores. 
August 28th, Colonel Lewis, in obedience to the order of his 
attending surgeon, took u steamer for Memphis, September 
10th, the expedition entered Little Rock, after a very tedious 
and fatiguing march, in whicn, for days, water could be ob- 
tained only from pools. The city was taken by a flank move- 
ment, in which only the cavalry division was engaged. Colonel 
Edmund B. Gray’s report las furnished many leading facts 
with respect to the movements of this regiment up to this 
date. 

They remained at Little Rock until October 26th, when they 
accompanied the brigade in pursuit of Marmaduke’s forces, 
which had been defeated at Pine Bluff The next day they 
reached Benton, on the Sabine River, where they relieved a 
cavalry force, which continued the pursuit. On the 29th, they 
advanced to Rockport on the Washita, where further pursuit 
was abandoned, and they returned to Little Rock, by way of 
Benton, November 1st, having mgrched one hundred miles. 
November 7th, they were detached and ordered to join 
Colonel Clayton’s command at Pine Bluff, sixty miles distant, 
on the Arkansas River. Here comfortable winter quarters 
were erected, and the regiment was engaged in post and garri- 
son duty till March 27th, 1864, Lieutenant Colonel Gray 
being in command of the post. At this date Companies A, D, 
, G, H, and 1, under command of Captain Smith, with an 
additional force of infantry and cavalry, made an expedition to 
destroy the pontoon bridge at Longview, on the Sabine River. 
The next day they arrived at Mount Elba, where the infantry, 
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less than five hundred in number, were left to guard the bridge, 
while the cavalry pushed forward to Longview. On the 80th, 
the force at the bridge was fiercely attacked by 1,500 rebels. 
The six companies of the Twenty-eighth met and checked 
them, until recalled to the main body. Soon after the rebels 
made a charge upon them, and were repulsed after a hard fight, 
the enemy leaving one hundred killed and wounded on the 
field. The cavalry having now returned, hotly pursued the 
flying foe ten miles to Centreville. The following day the 
expedition returned to Pine Bluff with three hundred and 
twenty prisoners. April 28th, three hundred and fifty men of 
the regiment, under command of Lieutenant Colonel Gray, were 
ordered to Mount Elba, to lay a pontoon bridge across the Sabine 
River, and guard it until the passage of a train with supplies 
for our forces at Camden. Information was received that Gen- 
eral Steele was retreating toward Little Rock, and the detach- 
ment returned to Pine Blaff on the 30th. During the months 
of June and July, the regiment was employed much of the 
time, by day and night, in labor on the defences of Pine Bluff; 
the Arkansas River being now the line to which the Federal 
army had been driven. The regiment performed duty at this 
point until November 30th, when they returned to Little 
Rock. 

After making an expedition, under command of General 
Carr, in January to Mount Elba, the regiment was ordered 
to New Orleans, and arrived at Algiers, near that city, Feb- 
ruary 16th. On the 22d, they reémbarked and sailed to 
Mobile Point, where they were soon assigned to the third 
brigade, third division, thirteenth corps. March 17th, they 
joined the column advancing against Spanish Fort, moving 
with great difficulty, the roads being next to impassable, and 
reached the trenches before the fort on the 27th. The rebels 
evacuated April 8th, and the following day the regiment 
marched five miles to Blakely, but were too late to participate 
in its reduction. They afterward moved into Mobile, where 
they spent but a single night, and marched northward to 
Whistler Station, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad; thence to 
the confluence of the Tombigbee and Alabama Rivers, aud up 
the former stream to McIntosh Bluff, where they labored upon 
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fortifications until the surrender of the forces under Dick 
Taylor, when, their services there being no longer required, 
they went to Mobile, and on the 31st of May, embarked for 
Texas. Reaching Brazos Santiago, June 6th, and stopping 
ten days, they then marched to Clarksville, at the mouth of 
the Rio Grande, where they performed garrison and picket 
duty until August 3rd, when they marched to Brownsville, 
and were mustered out. August 23rd, they embarked for 
home, and arrived at Madison September 15th, where, on the 
23rd, they were paid and disbanded. Lieutenant Colonel Gray 
was commissioned colonel March 16th, 1864, and may not have 
beep mustered as such for want of numbers in the regiment. 
Colonel Lewis was discharged January 2d, 1864. The muster- 
out roster, according to the record at the office of the Adju- 
tant General, was the following: 


Liew, Colonel—Eamund B. Gray. Surgeon—William H, Smith. 
Major—Calvert C. White. lst Ass't Surgeoa—Danicl M. Miller. 
Adjtant—Jerome B. Magill. Chaplain—Ebenezer 8, Peake. 
Quariermaster—Charles J. Collier. 
Company. Captains. Fivst Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants 
A Jolin A, Williams. William E. Coates. Rulif F, Hopper. 
B Charles B. Slawson, Franklin A. Bennett. 
Co Thomas N, Stevens. 
Dd Edward 5. Redington. Herry H. Watts. 
B James §. Kenyon, Wm. E, Bingham. Asa W. Hibbard. 
F Archie D, Montieth, James 8. Worthinan. 
G Willis V. Tichenor, Albert Foster, 
H James Murray. Jonathan L. O. Brien. 
I Lindsey 8. Smith. Alex. I’, Seymour. Smith A. Hartwell. 
K George F. Cowing. 


REGIMENTAL Statistics.—Original strength, 961. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1863, 2; in 1864, 125; in 1865, 17; sub- 
stitutes 32; total, 1,187. Loss:—by death, 231; desertion, 31; 
transter, 81; discharge, 221; muster-out, 573. 


TWENTY-NINTH INFANTRY. 


The Twenty-ninth Infantry was recruited principally from 
the counties of Jefferson, Dodge, Dane, and Columbia, and 
was mustered into the United States service September 27th, 
1862, at Madison—only one week after their arrival in camp. 
The roster was as follows : 
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Colonel—Curartes R. Grr. 


Faew., Colenel—Gerrit T. Thorne. Surgeon—William C. Spaulding. 


Major —William A. Greene. Ist As. Surgeon—Robert Addison. 
Adjutant—V alentine Sweeney. 2d As. Surgeon —D, Drbois. 
Quartermaster—Samuel Baird. Chaplain —John L. Herrick. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Bradford Hancock. Oscar F. Mattice. George Weeks, 
B—Thomas R, Mott. Charles Wood. Reval P. Branson. 
C—H. FE, Connit, James O. Pierce. Lovell F. Willard. 
D—G, H. Bryant. David W. Curtis. Chas. H, Townsend. 
E—Hezekiah Dunham. Darius J. Wells. George W. Hale. 
F—Charles A. Holmes. Fmil Stoppenbach. John B, Scott. 
G—Fred. C. Festner. Oscar Mohr. Alba N, Kent. 
H—C, ©. Ammack. John W. Blake, Thomas Delany. 
J—Oliver C. Bissell. William K. Barney. H. Niedecken, Jr. 
K—W. A. De la Matyr. Edwin Marsh. William V. Perry, 


J. F. MeClure was the first second assistant surgeon, but 
resigned September 15th, 1862. , 

On the 2d of November, the regiment left the State for 
active duty. Proceeding down the Mississippi, they encamped 
on the 7th, ou the eastern bank of that river, opposite 
Helena, Arkansas. On the 15th, four hundred meu of the 
regiment, commanded hy Colonel Gill, joined an expedition 
into the interior of Arkansas, by way of White River. The 
whole force was 8,000 men, Low water in the river pre- 
vented their ascent, and after some foraging and collecting a 
few negroes, they returned. On this expedition Private Charles 
Drieger, of Company D, reecived a flesh-wound in the back 
from a guerrilla lurking on the shore, and Matthias Locas, of 
Company I, stepped overboard, as it was supposed, when 
partly asleep, and was drowned. 

The regiment performed picket duty and engaged in ovea- 
sional expeditions until December 23rd, when they crossed 
over to Helena, and soon after moved down to Friar’s Point, 
where they drove away a band of guerrillas and established 
camp. A few days afterward, four hundred men of the regi- 
ment, under command of Colonel Gill, marched into the 
interior, and put to flight a force under command of the rebel 
General Forrest. At this time a trade of considerable impor- 
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tance had sprung up in the vicinity of Helena, between the 
Union men—both officers and citizens—and the Southern 
people. Merchandise was extensively exchanged for cotton. 
Colonel Gill, commander of the post at Friar’s Point, en- 
deavored to stop the traffic there, and ordered that no property 
be sent out of the lines, without a permit from himself. The 
effect of the stringent measures taken by this officer was to 
check the contraband trade for a time. But it seems that this 
speculation was countenanced at headquarters in Helena, The 
rebel inhabitants at Friar’s Point and vicinity appealed to 
General Gorman, at TIelena, and secured the removal of Col- 
onel Gill and the revocation of his order prohibiting illegal 
traflic! Colonel Gill was placed under arrest for three days, 
after which, with no charges brought against him, he was 
unconditionally released, The pretence for the arrest was, 
that the colonel must be held responsible for a certain fire in 
the town, inasmuch as he did not produce the incendiary. 
That offender he was unable to detect. The real reason of 
the arrest was, doubtless, his interference with cotton specu- 
lations! 

Friar’s Point was now abandoned, and the troops returned to 
Helena. General Gorman was soon superseded. January 11th, 
1863, the regiment embarked with a force intended to take part 
in the reduction of Arkansas Post. On arriving at the month 
of the White River, information was received of the surrender 
of that place and they steamed up the River to Duvall’s 
Bluff After capturing some artillery, small arms, stores, and 
prisoners, the command returned to Helena on the 23rd. The 
regiment, while on this expedition, was attached to the gallant 
first brigade, commanded by Colonel] McGinnis. February 
21st, they embarked to take part in the famous Yazoo Pass 
expedition. They proceeded down the Mississippi and through 
the Pass to the Coldwater River, where they were stationed as 
guard until March Ist, when they returned to Helena. April 
5th, one hundred men of the regiment were detailed to join a 
force of cavalry and infantry, the whole under command of 
Major Bradford Hancock, of the Twenty-ninth, who proceeded 
to the St. Francis River, defeated a body of rebels and returned 
to Helena. The regiment was now assigned to the thirteenth 
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corps, and, April 10th, embarked at Helena for Milliken’s 
Bend. On the 16th, they commenced the march to the south 
of Vicksburg, through almost impassable swamps and across 
numerous bayous, constructing bridges and roads as they ad- 
vanced. They crossed the Mississippi a short distance below 
Grand Gulf, on the 30th, and continned the march toward 
Port Gibson, reaching the vicinity of that place early on the 
morning of May Ist. The record of their services in the 
battle at that place is on pages 644, 645. An account of their 
gallant action at Champion Hills, in which Major Bradford 
Hancock was wounded in the thickest of the fight, nobly doing 
his duty, ison pages 650, 651. General McGinniss highly 
praised the regiment for their conduct there, and said of Col- 
onel Gill and Major Hancock, “ they are deserving of all honor 
for their endurance and bravery, and the complete control 
which they evinced over their respective commands.” The 
part taken by the regiment in the siege is related on pages 
658, 659. Colonel Gill’s health failed at Vicksburg, compel- 
ling him, on the 27th of June, to resign. In the fall of 1865, 
he was elected Attorney General of Wisconsin. 

In the second battle of Jackson, the Twenty-ninth also took 
part, page 662, and after the evacuation of that city by the 
rebels, they returned to Vicksburg, and on the 6th of August, 
proceeded by boat to Natchez, and a few days after to Carroll- 
ton. September 14th, they marched to Algiers, opposite New 
Orleans, and the following day took the cars for Brashear 
City. Early in October they broke camp, and, with a portion 
of the thirteenth corps, marched by way of New Iberia, Vermil- 
lion Bayou, and Grand Coteau Bayou, to Opelousas, where they 
had a slight skirmish, without loss to the regiment, on the 
21st. November Ist, they marched ten miles to Carrion Crow 
Bayou, and on the 8rd, reinforced General Burbridge’s com- 
mand, four miles distant, and aided in saving a portion of bis 
train. On the 20th, they accompanied a secret expedition, 
which resulted in the capture of one hundred and fourteen 
prisoners at Spanish Lake. Returning to New Iberia, they 
were employed as pickets and guards for forage trains until 
December 19th, at which date they were put in motion, by way 
of Franklin and Centreville, to Berwick, returning to Algiers 
on the 25th. 
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The record of the regiment in the Texas expedition, in Jan- 
uary, 1864, has been given, pages 743 to 746; and in the Red 
River expedition, pages 753, 755. Tlaving returned to Algiers 
July 9th, 1864, they turned over their mules and wagons to 
the quartermaster, and prepared for a transfer to the Army of 
the Potomac. The order for this change, however, was 
countermanded, 

They were now attached to the first brigade, provisional 
division ; and while waiting to move, the brigade was ordered 
to Morganzia, which it reached on the morning of the 26th, 
A reconnoisance took place on the 28th, on the Atchafalaya 
River, in which the regiment had a severe skirmish. The 
rebels held a superior position, on the opposite bank. At the 
close of the engagement, the Twenty-ninth returned to camp, 
with a loss of one killed and one wounded. They were 
assigned, Angust 13th, to the second brigade, second division, 
nineteenth army corps, and August 23rd, they embarked for 
Port IHndson, where they landed the next day, and moved 
towards ‘Clinton, Louisiana. Marching all night over almost 
impassable roads, they arrived at Clinton on the 25th, too late 
to assist in the capture of the place, which had been taken by 
a force sent from Baton Rouge. During this advance from 
Port Hudson, the men were greatly exhausted; having 
marched twenty-four hours, with but twenty minutes’ rest. 
After a short halt, they were again in motion, and arrived at 
Port Hudson on the 29th, where they reémbarked for Mor- 
ganzia. September 3rd, they took transports, with the second 
division, and the next day went up the Mississippi, to the 
mouth of the White River, which they reached on the 8th, and 
landing near it, camped in a cotton field. On the 10th, they 
embarked, and went up the White River to St. Charles, 
Arkansas, where they engaged in guard duty, and in expedi- 
tions against guerrillas, October 23rd, they were on an expe- 
dition to Duvall’s Bluff, whence they returned the 25th, and 
reémbarked the 27th, for the mouth of White River. 
November 11th, they went up the Mississippi ten miles, to 
capture mules for army use. On the 12th, they again moved 
up White River to Duvall’s Bluff, and proceeded thence by 
rail to Little Rock. There they met their comrades of the 
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Ninth Wisconsin, who had generously prepared supper for 
them, in anticipation of their arrival. They performed picket 
and guard duty till November 24th, when they returned to 
Duvall’s Bluff, whence they proceeded by way of the White 
and Mississippi Rivers to Memphis, which they reached 
on the 28th. 

They next went with the expedition under General Lawler, 
toaid Grierson’s cavalry. Leaving Memphis December 21st, 
they marched to Moscow, and returned to Memphis on the 
81st. Here Company I rejoined the regiment. While at 
Little Rock, this company was sent up the Arkansas River, to 
Fort Smith, as guard to a steamboat. When sixty-five miles 
above Lewisburg, the boat was snagged, and became a total 
loss. The company camped near the place of disaster until 
December 20th, when they were furnished with transportation, 
and rejoined their comrades at Memphis... 

The regiment embarked, January lst, 1865, for New Orleans, 
which they left February 5th, for Dauphin Island, near Mobile. 
They were there assigned to the first brigade, first division of 
the thirteenth corps. March 17th, they crossed the bay to 
Mobile Point, whence they marched for Spanish Fort. The 
approach to this work was very difficult, the road being low 
and swampy, twenty miles of which it was necessary to cordu- 
roy. On the 27th, they took position in the trenches before 
the fort, where, during the siege, they lost one man killed and 
one wounded. April 3rd, they took position with the forces 
besieging Blakely, On the 8th, they marched three miles 
toward Spanish Fort, which surrendered that day, and they 
were ordered back to Blakely, which also surrendered on the 
9th. The regiment took no active part in the assault at this 
place. April 12th, they crossed Mobile Bay, and landed on its 
eastern shore, five miles below the city. They were the second 
regiment to enter Mobile, where they were assigned to perma- 
nent duty as provost guard, May 25th, two men of the regi- 
ment were killed and four wounded by an explosion of ammu- 
nition in a storehouse. May 26th, the regiment embarked for 
New Orleans, where they immediately moved to Shreveport, 
Louisiana, reaching that place June 8th. They performed 
provost and guard duty until the 22d, when they were mus- 
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tered out of the service, and took transports for the North. 
They reached Madison July 5th, and on the 17th, were paid 
and disbanded. Colonel William Greene resigned January 
26th, 1865, and Lieutenant Colonel B. Hancock was commis- 
sioned Colonel, to date from April 30th, 1865, but was not 
mustered. The muster-out roster was the following: 


Lient, Colonei—Bradford Hancock. Quartermaster—Jobu P. De Merritt, 
Major—Horace BE. Counit. Surgeon—TJacob L. Potter. 
Adjuiant—Henry C. Hadley. ; Ist Ass’é Suerg.—Joseph H. Barber. 
Company, Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 

A Oscar L, Ray. John N. Davis. 

B Darius 8. Gibbs. Frei, B. Northrup. 

C William F, Pearsons, Oscar Lawrence. 

TD Gustavus U. Bryant. 

£ Joshua A, Stark, Charles IL. Eggleston. 

F Charles A, Holmes, 

g Osear Mohr. Alba M, Kent. Julius Schroeder. 

H William Carroll. William Wilson. 

I William K. Baruey. Edwin H. Cole. 

K Edwin Marsh. Robert E, Gray. 


RuoimextaL Statistics.—Original strength, 961. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1863, 2; in 1864, 114; in 1865, 11; substitute, 
1; total, 1,089. Less:—by death, 296; desertion, 39; trans- 
fer, 103; discharge, 184; muster-out, 467. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ReGIMENT.—“ The nationality of the enlist- 
ed men of the Twenty-seventh Regiment, that were originally 
mustered,” says Rev. Wm. DP. Stowe, the first chaplain, “was 
as follows: American born, 312: foreign, 576. The Amer- 
icans were from 19 different states; 159 being from New 
York, and 28 from Wisconsin. The foreigners represented 
i6 different nationalities. From the German States there 
were 232; from Prnasia, 93; Holland, 29; Norway, 81; 
England, 24; Ireland, 34; Canada, 88. Thus the regiment 
of 882 men represented 35 different states and nationalities 
from almost every quarter of the civilized world, and yet a 
more orderly and well-behaved regiment never went from the 
State. Betore their departure they were supplied with Testa- 
ments in four different languages: English, German, Nor- 
wegian and French.” 


CHAPTER: xX, 


THIRTIETH, THIRTY-THIRD, THIRTY-FOURTH. AND 
THIRTY-FIFTH INFANTRY. 


Phirticth Infantry ,— ORIGIN, —PROTECTING AGAINST INDIANS, — SUP- 
PRESSING DRAFT RIOTS,— BUILDING FORTS,—GUARDING TRAINS,— 
SERVICES IN KENTOUCKY,—DISTRIBUTING PRISONERS, — COMPANIES 
SEPARATED,—MUSTER-OUT. — Thirty-Third Infantry, — ORIGIN, ——MOVE- 
MENT TO MEMPHIS,——EXPEDITION TOWARDS VICKSBURG, —RUNGER, — 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CORPS,— SIEGE AT VICKSRBURG,—RATTLFE AT 
JACKSON,.—MERIDIAN EXPEDITION, ——RED RIVER EXPEDITION, —BATTLE 
OF TOPELO,— WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI,—-BATTLE OF NASHVILLE, — 
CLOSE. — Thirty - Fourth Infantry,— ORIGIN, —- SHORT SERVICE,— IN 
KENTUCKY,—CLOSE.—Thirty-Fijth Infantry,—ORIGIN,—1N LOUISIANA, 
IN ARKANSAS,—BEFORE MOBILE,—ON THE RIO GRANDE,—CLOSE. 


THIRTIETH INFANTRY.* 


Tue Thirtieth Infantry was recruited principally in August, 
1862, but was not organized and mustered into the United 
States service until October 21st. In the meantime, some of 
the companies were ordered by the Governor to the counties 
bordering on Lake Superior, to keep a close inspection of the 
Chippewa Indians, who were somewhat excited on account of 
the massacre in Minnesota, by the Sioux Indians. The field, 
staff and line officers of the regiment, at its organization, as 
given by Colonel Dill, were as follows : 


* This historical account of the Thirtieth regiment is based on notes courteously 
furnished by Colonel Daniel J. Dill. 
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Colonel —DanieL J. Dit. 


Lieut. Colonel—Fdw. M. Bartlett. Surgeon—Otis Hoyt. 

Major—John Clowney. lst Ass’t Surgeon—Ndwin O. Baker 
Adjutant—Theod. C. Spencer. 2d Ass't Surgeon—K. J. Farr. 
Quartermaster—Sydney 8. Starr, Chaplain—Asa B. Green. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Samuel Harriman. Arthur L, Cox. Henry A. Wilson 
B—Louis 8. Burton. Wm. H. Gill. Thomas Priestly. 
C—Alex. A. Arnold. D. D. Chappell. John McMaster. 
D—Davyid C. Fulton. Chas, B. Darling. L, O. Marshall. 
B—Hdward Devlin. Edward Poster. Samuel W. Smith. 
F—M. A. Driehelbis. E. A. Meacham. Ezra B. Strong. 
G—Asa B. Swain. John Tilton, Henry J. Curtice. 
H—<andrew Bedal. George Marshall. Joseph Matthews. 
I —Napoleon B. Grier, Charles Buckman. Benj. F, Cowan. 
K—John Klatt. G. F. Dinsmore. Myron F. Hubbard. 


The first duty performed by the regiment after their mnster 
in, was by order of the Governor, who had obtained the com- 
mand, for the purpose of enforcing the draft made in Novem- 
ber and December, 1862. Colonel Dill was ordered to 
Milwaukee on the 18th of November, with seven companies. 
At the same time, one company was sent to Green Bay, to 
protect the draft commissioners. From Milwaukee, the 
colonel went to West Bend, Washington County, with six 
companies, and sent one back to Camp Randall, with a portion 
of the Ozankee rioters. After the completion of the draft in 
Washington County, the colonel returned to Camp Randall 
with four companies, leaving Major Clowney with two compa- 
nies, to gather np the drafted men, and send them to the ren- 
dezyous at Milwaukee, which he did with great credit to him- 
self and the service. In the latter part of February, 1868, 
he returned with his command to Camp Randall. In the 
meantime, detachments of the regiment were sent out to differ- 
ent parts of the State on duty connected with the draft. In 
March, 1863, the regiment was united again, with the expecta. 
tion of going to the front, but by special request of Governor 
Saloman, General Pope, then in command in the North-west, 
ordered that they remain for duty in the State, very much to 
the chagrin of both officers and men. May 2d, Companies D, 
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F, I, and K, under command of Lieutenant Colonel E. M. 
Bartlett, were ordered to St. Louis, Missouri, to guard the 
fleet of boats transporting supplies up the Missouri River, for 
General Sully’s North-western Indian expedition. In August, 
Companies I and K were ordered to return to Milwaukee, 
where they arrived September 12th. The other two compa- 
nies, under Lieutenant Colonel Bartlett, moved down the 
Missouri River, to Fann Island, and built Fort Sully, where 
they remained during the winter, 

May 26th, 1863, Companies E and G were ordered from 
Camp Randall to Lake Superior, the one to Bayfield, aud the 
other to Superior City, where they built stockades and quar- 
ters. August 21st, they reported under orders, at Milwaukee. 
The head-quarters of the regiment continued at Camp Randall, 
and the four companies still there were sent out during the 
summer to protect the enrolling officers, and afterwards to 
enforce the draft, and conduct drafted men and substitutes to 
Madison. Early in December, Company G was ordered to 
Davenport, Iowa, to do guard duty; the troops previously at 
the place having become very much demoralized. The com- 
pany soon secured order and quiet. 

On the 26th of December, the four companies at Camp Ran- 
dall were transferred to Milwaukee. March 8th, 1864, they 
moved from Camp Washburn to “ Camp Reno,” Milwaukee, 
where they completed a new set of barracks. In April, Com- 
pany I was sent to St. Louis, Missouri, and from that city took 
the first boat up the Missouri River for Fort Union, Dakotah 
Territory, where it remained until June, 1865, when it joined 
the regiment at Louisville, Kentucky. About the 20th of 
April, 1864, the colonel left Camp Reno with three companies 
for St. Louis, whence they proceeded up the Missouri River to 
join the North-western Indian expedition. The flect moved 
up to Fort Sully, Dakotah Territory, where one of the com- 
panies at that post was taken aboard, and then proceeded up 
the river some four hundred miles farther, to the present loca- 
tion of Fort Rice, at the junction of the Cannonball and Mis- 
souri Rivers, eight hundred miles above Sioux City. Dnring 
the summer these companies assisted in building Fort Rice, 
While stationed there a force was detailed by Colonel Dill to 
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escort the emigrant train of Captain Fisk across the country. 
When near the line between Dakotah and Montana Territories, 
the expedition was fiercely attacked by Indians, and compelled 
to halt. Lieutenant Smith, and fourteen men of the escort, 
eluded the Indians, and made their way back to the fort, hay- 
ing rode two hundred miles in about sixty hours, with very 
little to eat. On the 11th of September, Colonel Dill left Fort 
Rice with the four companies of his regiment and detachments 
from other commands, numbering in all about 1,100 men, for 
the relief of the emigrants, reaching them on the morning of 
the 20th. The Indians, learning of their approach, retreated, 
and the emigrants, who were very glad to be relieved, were 
safely escorted to the Missouri River. October 12th, those 
companies left Fort Rice on flat boats of their own construc- 
tion, and, proceeding down the Missouri, arrived at Sioux 
City, Towa, November 2d, where they were joined by Com- 
pany D, under command of Lieutenant Marshall, and the 
following day continued their course to St. Joseph, Missouri, 
where, with the exception of Company H, they arrived on the 
17th. That company was on the last boat, and was caught by 
floating ice and frozen in, twenty miles above St. Joseph. 
They abandoned the boat and marched, joining their comrades 
on the 23rd. The command was then ordered to Louisville, 
Kentucky, by way of the Hannibal and St. Joseph Railroad, 
to Quiney. They were compelled, however, to remain at St. 
Joseph for some days, awaiting transportation. The rebel 
General Price having just made a raid throngh the State, the 
railroad was in a very bad condition, and the country was in- 
fested with guerrillas. After a tedious trip and some very 
narrow escapes, they reached Quincey. The train ran over two 
bridges that were on fire, and a freight train broke down one 
bridge just in front of the train conveying the regiment. This 
bridge was evidently fired to wreck the train with the troops. 
From Quincy the five companies proceeded by way of Spring- 
field (Illinois), Lafayette, Indianapolis, and Jeffersonville, 
arriving at Louisville, November 29th. 

In April, 1864, the remaining companies (B, E, G, and K) 
left Milwaukee, under Major Clowney, for Dakotah Terri- 
tory. Proceeding by wav of St. Paul, Minnesota, they arrived 
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at the present site of Fort Wadsworth, on the James River, in 
Dakotah Territory, about the Ist of July. They at once set 
about building the fort, which was under way. September 
29th, they were relieved, and ordered to St. Louis. They 
marched three hundred miles to St. Paul, and there took a 
steamer dowu the Mississippi. It was expected the balance of 
the regiment would be at St. Louis on their arrival, but in this 
they were disappointed. October 29th, they were ordered to 
Padueah, Kentucky, which was at that time threatened by a 
foree under the rebel Forrest. Remaining there until Decem- 
ber 6th, they left, and joined the other companies at Lonis- 
ville on the 10th. The regiment had not been so nearly 
together before since April, 1863. Nine companies were there, 
and the field and staff officers, with the exception of Lieutenant 
Colonel Bartlett, who was left at Fort Rice, in command of 
that post. Lieutenant Wilson, of Company A, was also at 
Fort Rice, acting as post quartermaster, und Lieutenant 
Strong, of Company F, as post commissary, with six men. 
Company I was at Fort Union, Dakotah Territory, The regi- 
ment was now refitted with clothing and equipments. 

On the evening of the 12th, they received au order from 
General Thomas to proceed to Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
without delay, and take measures to protect the bridge over 
Barren River, and the stores at that place. The regiment lett 
Louisville that night at twelve o’clock, and reached Bowling 
Green in twelve hours. The rebel General Lyon was hovering 
around, but did not attack the place. The regiment was here 
assigned to the second brigade, second division, Military Dis- 
trict of Kentucky, Colonel Dill commanding the brigade. Jan- 
uary 10th, 1865, they were ordered back to Louisville, Colonel 
Dill remaining at Bowling Green, in command of the brigade. 
Major Clowney took command of the regiment, which was 
assigned,to duty in Louisville as provost guard, guarding the 
military prison, and conducting prisoners to prisous at Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Columbus, Sandusky, Fortress Monroe, Fort 
Delaware, and other places. Colonel Dill was ordered to 
Louisville February 10th, and took command of the post the 
following day. A few days previous, Major Clowney was 
ordered to Frankfort with Comvanies B, E, and G, to guard 
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the town, and keep the guerrillas from destroying the public 
property. Companies E and G remained there until June, when 
they returned to Lonisville, and Major Clowney took command 
of Barracks Number One. In April, Colonel Dill detailed one 
hundred picked men, under command of Captain L. O. Mar- 
shall, of Company D, for the purpose of capturing the notori- 
ous guerrillas Sue Mundy, Magruder, and Midkiff, which they 
succeeded in doing, but Mundy wounded four of our men — 
two severely and two slightly. Private John G. White, ot 
Company F, was shot through the lungs; his life was des- 
paired of for some time, but by the unremitting attention of 
Surgeon Hoyt and his attendants, he was saved. The other 
wounded were, Private Everett Wadsworth, Company A; 
Private John Robbins, Company TI (in the side, severely); and 
Sergeant William Paddock, Company K. After some parley 
with the rebels, they surrendered, and were brought by Cap- 
tain Marshall and his men to Louisville. Magruder was very 
severely wounded through the lungs. Mundy was tried be- 
fore a commission convened for the purpose, of which Lieu- 
tenant Colonel E. M. Bartlett, and Captain ITI. J. Curtice, of 
the Thirtieth Wisconsin, were members. He was tried on the 
second day, and hanged on the fourth, after their arrival at 
Louisville, 

Lieutenant Colonel Bartlett rejoined and assumed command 
of the regiment in the latter part of February. Company B, 
under command of Lieutenant Gill, was stationed at George- 
town from March 20th to May 27th. 

On the 18th of April, Colonel Dill was relieved from the 
command of the post of Louisville by Major General Palmer, 
commanding the Department of Kentucky, and assigned to 
duty on his staff as provost marshal general of the depar tment. 
Lieutenant T. C. Spencer, adjutant of the regiment, was post 
inspector from February, 1865, until the discharge of the reyi- 
ment. Lieutenant MW. A. Wilson was acting assistant 
adjutant general at the post. Captain FE. A. Meacham com- 
manded the provost guard, consisting of Companies A, D, E, 
aud F, who discharged their duty with great credit to them- 
selves and the regiment. A large number of the officers were 
detailed on specia’ duty through the year 1865. Snrgeon Otis 
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Hoyt rendered very efficient duty in the medical department 
as post surgeon, and in charge of the post hospital; and also 
as post medical director, where he always stood at the head of 
his department for skill and ability. Company I returned 
from Dakotah, and rejoined the regiment June 22d. The 
regiment was mustered out September 20th, left for Madison, 
Wisconsin, on the 23rd, and was paid off and disbanded Octo- 
ber 6th, 1865. 

The field, staff, and line officers when the regiment returned, 
as given by the colonel, were the following: 


Colonel—Danten J. Diz, 


Lieut. Colonel—Edward M. Bartlett. Surgeon—Otis Hoyt. 

Maja—John Clowney. 1si Ass't Surgeon—Edwin O, Baker. 

Adjutant—Theodore ©. Spencer. 2d Ass’t Surgeon—llenry B. Jagger. 

Quartermaster—Frederick A. Dresser. Chaplain—Asa B, Green. 

Company, Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants 
A Arthur L. Cox. Henry A. Wilson. James H, Van Meter. 
B Thomas Priestly. William H, Gill, Thomas ©. Kent. 

Cc Alex. A. Arnold. Charles K. Turner. Joho McMaster. 

dD Lewis 0. Marshall. William A. Robinson, William EH, McDiarmid. 
E Darius D, Chappell. John F. Jones, Walter Byana, 

F Edgar A. Meacham.  L. Dow Gunn. Charles H. Grant. 

G Henry J. Curtice. B, C. Hugaboom. 0. L, Treadwell, 

H Andrew Bedal. Joseph Mathews. Chester Clark, 

I Napoleon B. Grier. Charles Buckman, Benjamin F. Cowan. 

K Ezra B. Strong. Myron F. Hubbard. Samuel Cassimere, 


Reammentat Statistics.—Original strength, 906. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 69; in 1864, 220; in 1865, 23; sub- 
stitute 1; total, 1,219. Loss:—by death, 69; desertion, 52; 
transfer, 46; discharge, 340; muster-out, 712. 
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The Thirty-third Infantry was recruited in the southern tier 
of counties in Wisconsin, from the families of farmers. Four 
companies were from Grant, two from Kenosha, and the others 
from Rock and Lafayette Counties. They were ordered into 
Camp Utley, at Racine, September 29th, 1862, were mustered 
into the United States service there October 18th, and were 
engaged in drilling and receiving clothing, equipments, and 
Enfield rifles until November 12th. The following was the 
roster when the regiment left the State: 
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Colonel—Jonatruan B, Moore. 


Lieut. Colonel—Fred. S. Lovell. Surgeon—J. B. Whiting. 


Major—Horatio H. Virgin. lst As. Surgeon—C. R. Blackall. 
Adjutant— William Warner. 2d As. Surgeon—D. W. Carley. 
Quartermaster—John W. Nichols. Chaplata—A. A. Overton. 
Captains. First Iieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—Jeremiah C. Moore. George B. Carter. | Oliver C. Denny. 
B—George R. Frank. George Maw. Matthew Burchard. 
C—John EB. Gurley. David H. Budlong. William Weir. 
D—Wm. 8. Farnhardt. Uriah F. Briggs. Noble L. Barner. 
E—Ira Miltimore. Henry 8. Swift, Jr. P. H. Swift. 
F—A. Z. Wemple. W. L. Scott, Charles W. Stark. 


G—Frank B. Burdick, Geo. E. Harrington. Elliot N. Liscam. 
N—Joseph F. Lindsley. Chauncey R. Thayer. Nicholas Smith. 
1—Walter Cook. Carlton G. Stetson. George H. Nichols. 
K—Adoniram Whitcher. Albert S. Sampson. Daniel E. Shea. 


Frank Ward was the first second lieutenant of Company A, 
but resigned November 3rd, 1862. Franklin Newell was the 
captain of Company H, but was not mustered, and E. L. Col- 
burn the jirst first lieutenant, but resigned October 4th, 1862. 
Audrew J. McKisson was the first second licutenant of Com- 
pany I, but was killed in the battle of Chaplin Hills, October 
8th, 1862, before this regiment left the State. Colonel Moore 
was from Grant County. Lieutenant Colonel Frederick 8. 
Lovell, a fine drill officer, was one of the oldest citizens of the 
State, and a prominent lawyer of Kenosha, Ile was a member 
of the first and second Constitutional Conventions, and Speaker 
of the Assembly in 1858-9. 

The regiment left Racine, November 12th, nine hundred 
strong, for Memphis, at which place they were assigned to the 
third brigade of General Lauman’s division, in the right wing 
of the Army of the Tennessee, Colonel Moore commanding 
the brigade. November 26th, they started with the expedition 
for the intended reduction of Jackson and Vieksburg. Each 
man had one hundred rounds of ammunition, and ten days’ 
rations. December 3rd, they arrived at Wyatt, Mississippi, on 
the Tallahatchie River, having had a very wet and muddy 
march. During these seven days they were constantly en- 
gaged in building bridges and removing obstructions which 
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the enemy in his retreat had placed in their way. The rebels 
had burned the bridges and fortified themselves beyond the 
Tallahatchie. The artillery having dispersed them, and a 
bridge having been built, the regiment, with other troops, 
crossed the river. At Hurricane Creek their rations were 
exhausted, and taking possession of a mill, they shelled and 
ground corn for food. The orders against foraging, except by 
the quartermaster, were very strict. 

The expedition advanced to Oxford, when General Sherman 
was ordered to return with his forees to Memphis, and pro- 
ceed by water to Vicksburg. At about this time General 
Lauman was placed in command of the “ Fighting Fourth ” 
division, and the Thirty-third, in compliance with his request, 
was attached by General Grant to the first brigade of that 
division. The capture of Holly Springs, with the supplies 
there, rendered a rapid retreat necessary. At Yocona Creek 
they were again out of rations and the sorrowful soldiers’ ery 
of “Crackers! Crackers!” rang along the camp through the 
regiment—a howl of disappointment and hunger. The men 
lived principally on parched and boiled corn till the 2d of 
January, when foraging upon the country was resorted to, and 
a full supply of fresh pork and corn meal was obtained. It was 
common in the early part of the war for the Federal troops 
to suffer for want of food when at a distance from their supply 
trains, and especially for want of vegetable diet, while the 
country through which they passed contained an abundance; 
so studious was the Government to avoid exasperating the 
the people of the South. Suffering for want of food, together 
with exposure, led to disease and finally to the death of many 
soldiers, some of whom were mustered out of the service, and 
hence their names do not appear on the military roll of the 
dead. Sumner Richards, from Bristol, of Company I, was 
such a victim, who died four months after reaching home. 

Continuing the march northward, the regiment passed 
through Holly Springs to Moscow, which is forty miles east 
of Memphis. Tere twenty-five died of the measles, and other 
diseases, which were greatly aggravated by exposure in their 
wretched shelter tents. Their division was assigned, in Jan- 
uary, 1863, to the sixteenth corps, commanded by Major 
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General Hurlbut. They remained at Moscow, guarding the 
railroad and building fortifications, until March 9th, when 
they started on foot to go to Memphis, through rain and deep 
mud. On the day they left, Captain A. Z. Wemple, of Com- 
pany F, died at Memphis. MResolutions of respect for him were 
adopted by his fellow officers; and members of the company, 
with affectionate interest, contributed a sum to place a broken 
shaft — emblematical of his unfinished career —over his grave 
at Emerald Grove, Wisconsin. Tis mother reached him the 
day before his death. 

April 18th, the regiment formed part of an expedition to 
attack a rebel force under General Chalmers, then encamped 
on the Coldwater River, forty miles south of Memphis. They 
soon met the enemy’s skirmishers, and continued driving them 
during the day’s march of twenty-five miles to Ternando, 
Mississippi. Here a sharp fight ensued in which the rebels 
lost fifteen killed and seventy-live prisoners. In the pursuit, 
ten miles, to the Coldwater, the next morning, the Thirty- 
third had the advance, aud moving rapidly to the support of 
the cavalry near the end of the march, they poured a destrue- 
tive fire upon the rebels, and drove them across the river. 
Captain J. F. Lindsley, Company H, and Lieutenant H. 8. 
Switt, Company FE, were killed, and two men wounded. An 
expected codperating force failing to come, the troops returned 
toward night, the Thirty-third serving as rear guard, When 
near Memphis they met reinforcements, and countermarched 
to the former battle-ground, On the 23rd, they moved again 
toward Memphis, and arrived there on the following day com- 
pletely exhausted. 

May 17th, they embarked with their brigade for Young’s 
Point, Louisiana, to join the army in its operations against 
Vicksburg. From Young’s Point they were ordered to 
Snyder’s Bluff, on the Yazoo River, and on the 20th, took 
possession of the fortifications there, with the guns, ammuni- 
tion, and stores, which the rebels in their retreat had been 
unable to destroy. After marching down Haines’ Bluff to 
within hearing of the musketry at Vicksburg, they were 
greatly disappointed by an order to return and hold the forti- 
fications against an attack from Johnston. They retained their 
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position at Snyder’s Bluff until the 24th, when they marched 
around the works to the south of Vicksburg. Their brilliant 
services in that position are recorded on pages 659, 660; their 
wounded, page 662. 

July Sth, they moved eastward, to meet the rebels at Jack- 
son, suftering much from heat and the want of water. When 
near that city, on the 11th, their brigade drove in the enemy, 
and captured and destroyed a train loaded with ammunition 
and stores, The next morning they advanced under a heavy 
fire of artillery, and the Thirty-third was sent ona Halen | 
reconnoissance towards Pearl River. This pre eveuted their 
being present to take part in the unfortunate charge upon the 
enenry’s works, ordered by General Lauman, in which the first 
brigade was nearly annihilated. The regiment advanced a 
mile and met the enemy in heavy force in front and on their 

right. This proved to be Breckenridge’s division of twelve 
regiments. Just at that time, Lauman’s brigade, on their left, 
charged the rebels, who returned a fire so terrible that they 
fell back, leaving half their number dead and dying on the 
field. The enemy sent up cheer upon cheer over their success, 
and discovering the’ Thirty-third Wisconsin, made a dash to 
cut them off. They escaped, however, by skilful manenvering. 
Five minutes later and they would have been overwhelmed 
and ent to pieces or captured, They were now ordered to 
rejoin their division and brigade, They accomplished it only 
by the steadiness and bravery of officers and men, During 
that day, they took six different positions. The enemy having 
evacuated Jackson on the 16th, the regiment was oceupied in 
destroying railroads and stores until the 20th, when they com- 
menced the return march to Vicksburg. On the night of the 
22d, several of their number were killed by lightning while 
lying under trees. At Vicksburg, they were first in their old 
camp in the rear, and next in a low, gloomy place in the city, 
where they suffered much from heat and bad water, until 
August 18th, when they embarked for Natchez. Serving there 

in guard and provost duties until December Ist, their health 
became much improved, and then they returned to Vicksburg. 
February 3rd, 1864, they joined Sherman's Meridian expedition, 
and leaving all baggage, marched three hundred and seventy 
miles out and back, in twenty-nine days. 
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Next, they exchanged their old Entield guns for new Spring- 
field rifles, and joined the Red River expedition, and their 
particular services in it are recorded on pages 753, 754. After 
their return, they moved from Vicksburg to Memphis, and 
June 22d, under command of Lieutenant Colonel Lovell, 
accompanied General A. J. Smith’s expedition into the inte- 
rior of Mississippi. At Lagrange, Tennessee, July 5th, they 
cut off all communication with Memphis, and after a six days’ 
march, over dusty roads, in very hot weather, reached Ponto- 
toc, Mississippi. There General Smith moved beyond the 
Tupelo, to the Okelona road, and allowed the rebels to mass in 
his front. Then he wheeled and took the Tupelo road, for a 
farther advance, and left the enemy in his rear. The Thirty- 
third had the arduous duty of guarding the supply train, which 
on the 13th, the rebels attacked at Carmargo Cross-roads, 
Two hundred men of the Fourteenth Wisconsin were guarding 
the rear of the train, and were nearly overwhelmed by fifteen 
hundred rebels. The Thirty-third went to their rescue, and 
advancing through a corntield to within one hundred yards of 
the enemy, poured such a fire upon them as to drive them 
from the field, their dead and wounded and a stand of colors 
being left in our hands. The captured tlag was borne off the 
field by a Captain in the 14th Wisconsin, but it was generally 
acknowledged by both regiments, that it was rightfully the 
trophy of the Thirty-third. The regiment lost in this fight 
one killed aud six wounded. The rebels made another attack, 
but it was soon repulsed, and the march was continued to Har- 
risonburg. At three o’clock the next morning, July 14th, the 
enemy attacked the pickets. At sunrise the fire increased, both 
armies being in line of battle, the Thirty-third on the extreme 
right of the front, The rebels massed eight thousand troops, 
and after a furious fire for one hour, advanced to charge. The 
position of the regiment overlooked an open field. On the left 
of their brigade was a strip of thick woods, The firing com- 
menced on the left of the Federal line, and rolled down rapidly 
toward the right. The rebels were in three lines. The regiment 
lying flat upon their faces held their fire until the enemy had 
approached to within two hundred yards, wheu they rose to 
their feet, fired, decimated the rebel ranks, and drove them back. 
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The repulsed foe was the Texas Legion, whose fire upon our 
men, though terribly rapid, was too high for execution. A Jull 
of half an hour ensued, and the Texans rallied again and 
charged upon us, with that same old yell, but were met as 
before and repulsed. In this action, Lieutenant Colonel 
Lovell was wounded in the shoulder, and the command 
devolved upon Major Virgin. A third assault was made and 
received as the first, after which our first line was ordered to 
charge, and six regiments, including the Thirty-third, advanced 
and drove the rebels from the field, compelling them to aban- 
don their dead and a part of their wounded. In the evening, 
another, but a feeble attack was made by the enemy, which 
was easily repulsed, and the troops again bivonacked near 
Tupelo. The battle of Tupelo was finished, and the impetu- 
ous rebel Forrest disappointed and beaten. The superior 
coolness and steadiness of aim of the Federal troops was all that 
saved them. 

On the 15th, the return march was commenced. At half- 
past six in the evening, when about to encamp, five miles from 
Tupelo, at Old Town Creek, the rebels attempted a surprise, 
attacking the rear and driving in the guards. The Thirty- 
third instantly turned to the rear, and quickly drove the pur- 
suing enemy away with heavy loss. As the Thirty-third 
was ordered to halt, Captain Burdick, of Company G, fell 
fainting from the effects of sun-stroke, and remained insensible 
till the next morning. The march was continued on the 16th. 
From La Grange they were transported by rail to Memphis, 
which was reached, without further molestation, on the 22d. 
It was officially reported of this campaign, “ Too much 
praise cannot be awarded to officers and men for their gal- 
lantry, and it is stated with pride, that during these actions not 
a man straggled from the regiment.” 

On the 8rd of August the regiment embarked for St. 
Charles, Arkansas, on the White River, where they landed on 
the 6th, and were employed in guard duty and building forti- 
fications. Captain Burdick and four non-commissioned 
officers were detailed at Memphis, at the time the regiment 
left on this expedition, with orders to proceed to Madison, 
Wisconsin, and take charge of drafted men who might be 
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assigned to the Thirty-third. September Ist, the regiment 
proceeded up the White River, on the steamer Tycoon, to 
Duvall’s Bluff, and thence, on the 8th, to Brownsville, Arkan- 
sas, where they remained till the 17th, when they were put in 
motion with General Mower’s command, in pursuit of Price, 
leaving camp and garrison equipage at Brownsville. They 
marched in a north-easterly direction through Austin and 
Stony Point, forded the Little Red River, on the evening of 
the 19th, at Searcy, the county seat of White County, and on 
the 2Ist reached the White River, at Sulphur Rock, mid- 
way between Batesville and Jacksonport. The next morn- 
ing they forded the White River, and moved to Elgin, on the 
Black River, near which they bivouacked. On the 28rd, the 
troops made a bridge over the river, three hundred and seventy- 
five fect long, and had it completed by noon. Crossing in the 
afternoon, they marched along the valley on the left bank of 
the Black, through a fertile country, which supplied their jaded 
animals with abundant forage. On the evening of the 26th, 
they camped opposite Pocahontas, where they hastily con- 
structed a bridge over the Black, by felling trees across it, and 
on the 28th erossed into Missouri. They now marched 
through swamps almost impassable for their train, forded the 
St. Francis at Greenville on the 2d of October, and on the 4th 
made a forced march of twenty-nine miles, to meet a train of 
suppligs coming to them from Cape Girardeau. Many of the 
men were barefoot and footsore. On the Sth, they reached 
Cape Girardeau, having, on ten days’ rations, marched three 
hundred and twenty-four miles in nineteen days, built two 
bridges, and forded four rivers. On the Sth they embarked 
for Jefferson City, Missouri, and arrived at that place on 
the 15th. Two days afterward, they took the cars for 
Lamine River, where the bridge had been burned on the south 
branch of the Pacific Railroad, and remained here until the 
22d, assisting in transporting rations and ordnance stores across 
the river, and in repairing the bridge. At that date they 
marched for Warrensburg, passing through Sedalia. On the 
3rd of November, eight companies were sent to St. Lonis, as 
guards to the rebel Generals Marmaduke and Cahill, and seven 
hundred prisoners, captured from Price’s army at Mound City. 
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At Herman, one of the prisoners, a spy, was to be shot. This 
duty was performed by a detachment of the regiment. They 
reached St. Louis on the 7th, and were quartered in the Scho- 
field Barracks until the 12th, when the two other companies, 
B and G, arrived. Moving to Benton Barracks, and there 
remaining until November 23rd, the regiment then embarked 
for Nashville, where, on the 2d of December, they took posi- 
tion on the extreme right of the line of defences before that 
city. Tere they were assigned to the first brigade, third divi- 
sion, sixteenth corps, and were engaged in throwing up and 
strengthening intrenchments until the 15th. At three in the 
afternoon, they moved out on the Granny White Pike, and 
took a position before the enemy between two batteries. They 
soon after advanced through open fields, and dislodged the 
enemy, who was stationed behind stone walls, capturing two 
hundred and fifty-eight prisoners, many of whom surrendered 
with loaded arms. On the 16th, they took position in the second 
line, on the right of theircorps and on the lett of the twenty- 
third corps. They were compelled to be idle spectators, from 
the heights they ocenpied, of the struggle on that day to obtain 
possession of the Franklin Pike, Joining in the pursuit of 
Hood’s retreating army, they reached Pulaski on the 27th, 
and there separating from the fourth and twenty-third corps, 
they continued, with their division, to Clifton, Tennessee, near 
which place they encamped on the 2d of January. The march 
of one hundred and thirty-five miles, from Nashville, was a 
severe one. The weather was cold, the roads terrible, and one- 
third of the men nearly barefoot. After a week's halt, the 
command moved to Eastport, Mississippi, the Thirty-third 
being detailed to escort the corps train to Savannah, Tennes- 
see. The roads were so bad that they succeeded in getting 
through with but a portion of it, the remainder being left at 
Fairview Landing, three miles from Clifton. From these two 
places the regiment and the trains took transports to Hast- 
port, arriving on the 14th. The time was here occupied in 
scouting, building winter quarters and skirmishing until Feb- 
ruary 6th, when they with their division embarked and passed 
down the Tennessee, Ohio and Mississippi Rivers to Vicks- 
burg, where they arrived on the 13th and encamped, Reém- 
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barking on the 20th for New Orleans, they landed at 
Chalmette plains, five miles below the city—the scene of 
General Jackson’s battle in 1815. On the 10th of March, 
they moved to the canal leading from Lake Pontchartrain 
to the Mississippi, and the following day embarked for 
Mobile. Landing on the 12th at Fort Gaines, the next day 
they formed a camp three-quarters of a mile from the fort, and 
remained five days. Moving from point to point, and occa- 
sionally skirmishing, they on the 27th drove the enemy into 
his works at Spanish Fort, and established themselves within 
seven hundred yards of his lines, losing nine men wounded, 
The following day, Company C occupied rifle pits on a hill 
only two hundred yards from the fort, and held them in the 
face of a severe fire, without loss. The regiment soon obtained 
a position in the intrenchments, within one hundred and fifty 
yards of the fort, and continued laboriously engaged in the 
duties of the siege until the night of the 8th of April. Shortly 
before sundown on that day, heavy musketry firing began 
on the extreme right, which was followed by a general bom- 
bardment. The Eighth Towa charged into a sap which the 
rebels had dug nearly to their position, and thus obtained a 
foothold inside the works, where they intrenched and remained 
until the Thirty-third Wisconsin and other troops came to 
their aid. At midnight, the troops eharged into the fort and 
found it abandoned, the Thirty-third being among the first 
to enter. After the surrender of Mobile, the regiment started 
on the 13th for Montgomery, Alabama, which was reached on 
the 25th, being for some days before and after this nearly des- 
titute of rations, On the 30th, transports arrived with supplies. 
The regiment remained here until May 28rd, when they 
marched to Tuskegee, and performed the duty of provost 
guards at that place until July 19th, when they returned to 
Montgomery, and thence, on the 23rd, embarked for Vicks- 
burg, where they arrived on the 31st. On the 8th of August 
they were mustered out, and started for Wisconsin, reaching 
Madison on the 14th, where they were paid and dishanded. 
Colonel Moore was breveted brigadier general, for meritori- 
ous services during the war. 
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The muster-out roster was the following: 


Colonel—JonaTHAN B, Moore. 


Lieut. Colonel—Horatio H. Virgin. Surgeon—Jerome Burbank. 
Major—George R. Frank. lst Ass't Surgeon—M. Henry Hanks. 
Adjutant—Daniel B. Shea. Chaplain—Alfred A, Overton. 
Quartermaster—John W. Nichols. 

Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 
A George B, Carter. Oliver C. Denny. Hudson Thomas. 
B Matthew Burchard. Truman 8. Richards, 

Cc William Weir. Harlow 8. Pickard. 

D Alfred H. Fitch, Nathan ©, Calkins. 

E Charles W. Stark. Henry B, Cornell. Edward Cook. 

F William L. Scott. Joseph H, Stickel, 

G Frank B. Burdick. Josiah A. Birehard. 

H Henry J. Traber. 
I Charles L. Fay. F. W. Bashford. 

K Albert 5. Sampson. Anson D, Goodrich. 


ReemmentaL Statistics.—Original strength, 892. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1864, 164; in 1865, 8; substitutes, 2; total, 1,066. 
Loss :—by death, 196; missing, 4; desertion, 22; transfer, 37; 
discharge, 170; muster-out, 637. 


THIRTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 


The Thirty-fourth Infantry was composed of men drafted by 
the State authorities, under orders from the General Govern- 
ment. It was organized at Camp Washburn, Milwaukee, in 
December, 1862, under the supervision of Colonel Fritz 
Anneke, With the exception of the First (three months’) 
Regiment, this was the only one at this date, whose term of 
service was other than for three years, or during the war. 
They were mustered into service by companies, their muster 
being completed December 31st, 1862. One month afterward 
they left the State for nine months’ service, with the following 
regimental roster : 


Colonel—Fritz ANNEKE. 


Lieut. Colonel—Henry Orff. Surgeon—J. BE. Weinern. 
Majo—George HH. Walther. lst Ass’t Surgeon—James S. Kelso. 
Adjutant—Herman Hasse. Chaplain—¥. A. Beckel. 


Quartermaster—J. A. Becher. 
54 
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Captains. Fivst Liewenants. Second Jaeutenants. 
A—H. E. Ferslow. Henry T. Calkins, Michael A, Leahy. 
b—James N. Ruby. Henry B Fox. D. J. F. Murphy. 
C—J. G. Wilmot. F. H. J. Obladen. John W. Johann. 
D—Noble W. Smith. Blliot M. Scribner. William H. Pettit. 
E—Cornelius Kuntz. Charles F'. Bauer. Chas. F. Lachmund, 
F—TIleinrich Kenkel. James Lonergan, Rudolph Kirchner. 
G—Charles A. Lang. Robert Strohman. C. F. Blumenstein. 
T—Isidore de St. Ange. Wm. T. Barclay. Leonard La Plaunte. 
I —F. A. B, Becker. Edward J. Kelley. G, C, Neumeister. 
K—W illiam Walther. Krhard Weber. David H. Dexter. 


Leaving the State January 31st, 1863, they arrived at 
Columbus, Kentucky, February 2d, where they performed 
camp and guard duties at Fort Halleck. Gilbert Claflin, one 
of the regiment, says that on the 3rd of March, Company E 
was ordered to Paducah, Kentucky. April 25th, Companies I 
and G were sent to Cairo. April 27th, Company A was 
detached and ordered to do duty at Fort Quimby, three-fourths 
of a mile south of Fort Halleck. May 12th, Companies B, C, 
D, F, H, and K were sent to Memphis. June 1st, Companies 
Tand G returned from Cairo to Columbus, and August 14th, 
the several detachments of the regiment united at Cairo, and 
on the 16th proceeded to Wisconsin. They were mustered 
out of service at Milwaukee, September 8th, 1863. 

David H. Dexter, second leutenant of Company K, died 
March 25th, and August Beecher sueceeded him. Leside this 
no changes are noted in the roster, except a few slight trans- 
fers from company to company among the &econd lieutenants. 

While the regiment was at Columbus, some of the soldiers 
aided the freedmen in building a church, and Deacon Claflin 
assisted in organizing the first. freedmen’s Sabbath school in 
that city. Those who had books brought them—a strange 
variety—but not one in fifty conld read. 

ReeimentaL Sratistics.—Original strength, 961. Loss:— 
by death, 20; desertion, 283; discharge, 186; muster out, 472. 


THIRTY-FIFTH INFANTRY, 


The first company of the Thirty-fifth Infantry was mustered 
into the service of the United States the 27th of November, 
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1863, under the superintendence of Colonel Henry Ortf, at 
Camp Washburn, Milwaukee. The Regimental organization 
was completed February 27th, 1864. The roster was as 
follows: 


Colonei—Henry Orrr. 


Lieut, Colonel —Charles A. Smith. Surgeon—John Greening. 
Major —George IT. Walther. 1st As. Surgeon—James Verbryk. 
Adjutant—Herman Hesse. 2d As. Surgeon—Carmi P. Garlick. 
Quartermaster—Adolf J. Cramer. Chaplain —I. W. Bowen. 


Captains, First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenanis. 


A—Robert Strohmann. Anthony C, Kuhn. Edward Sturtevant. 
B—Fritz von Baumbach. Frank R. 8t. John, Jasper Vosburg. 


C—W. E. Ferslow. John E. Leahy. George Brosius. 
D—Michael A. Leahy. Charles McCormick. George Beseman. 
E—Henry Fox. John Small. Rudolph Kirchner. 
'—Henry C. Miles. John W. Johann. James B.C. Drew, 
G—Oliver C, Smith. Albert C, Matthews, Martin E. Stevens. 
H—Cornelius Kuntz. Henry Hayden. David TIunter. 
I—Erhard Weber. Lyman B. Everdell. Henry EB. Ray, 
K—August Beecher, Hermann Schaub. Archibald H. Adams. 


The regiment left Milwaukee April 18th, to report to Gen- 
eral Steele at Alexandria, Louisiana. At St. Louis they were 
fully equipped for active service, and embarking, descended 
the Mississippi, arriving at the mouth of the Red River on the 
Ist of May. Unable at this place to find transportation to 
Alexandria, they continued down the river to New Orleans, 
where they received orders from General Banks to report to 
Brigadier General Ullmann, at Port Hudson, Louisiana. They 
arrived at that place on the 7th of May, and, the navigation 
of the Red River being closed, they remained, engaged in 
guard and picket duty, until the 26th of June, when they were 
ordered to Morganzia, and assigned to the first brigade, third 
division, nineteenth army corps, commanded by Brigadier 
General A. L. Lee. 

The invasion of Missouri by the rebel General Price, and 
the threatened attacks of Magruder in Arkansas, rendering it 
necessary to send reinforcements to those States, the brigade 
to which the regiment belonged was ordered to St. Charles, 
Arkansas, arriving there on the 24th of July. They were en- 
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gaged here, in guard duty and in scouting expeditions through 
the surrounding country, ‘until August Tth, when they returned 
to Morganzia. Millard T. Bow, of Company TI, died here, 
of pneumonia, September 30th, at the age of seventeen. His 
home was at East Troy, Wisconsin. ‘ He was a prompt and 
faithful soldier, who, while surrounded by the influences of the 
army, remembered the instructions of pious parents, and 
yielded his heart to Christ. He died a soldier of the Union 
and of the cross.” 

On the Ist of October, the brigade set ont on an expedition 
to Simmsport, on the Atchafalaya River. During the expedi- 
tion, the regiment participated in several skirmishes. Return- 
ing to Morganzia, they proceeded up the Mississippi and 
White Rivers, landing at Duvall’s Bluff, Arkansas, on the 
18th of October. November 9th, they left Duvall’s Binff for 
Brownsville, a small village about thirty miles west of that 
place. The object of this move was to protect the Memphis 
and Little Rock Railroad, and intercept any portion of Price’s 
retreating rebels, should they attempt to escape between 
Davall’s Bluff and Little Rock. Price, however, was careful to 
avoid a near approach to our forces. The services of the 
brigade proving unnecessary, they returned to Duvall’s Bluff, 
December Ist, and were there ordered to build winter quarters. 
While they remained here fora short rest, they experienced 
none of the monotony of camp life, being daily engaged in 
brigade drill on the prairie. December 14th, the regiment 
was assigned to the fourth brigade of the reserve corps, mili- 
tary division of West Mississippi. They were employed in 
guard and picket duty, and in laboring on the fortifications, 
until February Tth, 1865, when they embarked for New 
Orleans, to join the army which was gathering there for an 
attack on Mobile. Enecamping at Algiers, near the city, until 
February 22d, they at that date reémbarked, and, on the 26th, 
landed on Mobile Point, where they were assigned to the first 
brigade, third division, of the thirteenth corps. March 27th, 
they took position in front of Spanish Fort, where they were 
engaged in the siege until the rebels evacuated the place on 
the 8th of April. They lost here two men killed and fifteen 
wounded, April 9th, they marched ten miles to Fort Blakely, 
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arriving too late to assist in its capture, and, on the 11th, 
returned to Spanish Fort. The following day they embarked, 
erossed Mobile Bay, and landed ou the west shore, five miles 
below the city. On the 13th, they marched through Mobile 
to Whistler Station, five miles above the city, where they re- 
mained six days, then marched northward forty-five miles, and 
encamped, on the 21st, at Nannahubbah Bluff, near the cou- 
fluence of the Alabama and Tombighee Rivers. April 26th, 
they moved up the bank of the latter stream ten miles, to 
McIntosh Bluff and there engaged in building fortifications 
until the surrender of the rebel armies, and the close of the war 
cast of the Mississippi. May 9th, they proceeded to Mobile, 
and encamped near the city until June Ist, when they took 
transports and sailed to Brazos Santiago. Debarking at that 
place on the 8th, the men sported upon the coast, gathering 
sea shells and salt-water curiosities, until the 20th, when they 
were ordered to Clarksville, at the mouth of the Rio Grande. 
Here, in this extreme corner of our free land, the gloomy 
waters of the great Gulf roaring before them on the one hand, 
and the quiet but turbid eurrent of the Rio Grande separating 
them from disturbed Mexico on the other, the Thirty-fifth 
Wisconsin celebrated the Fourth of July. The Declaration 
of Independence was read, speeches made, and an old time 
celebration enjoyed. 

August 2d, they marched up the river, and the next day, 
passing over the old battle ground of Palo Alto —a prairie 
clothed with a luxuriant growth of grass and wild flowers — 
they reached Brownsville. A soldicr of the regiment says, 
“There are no settlements of any kind between Claksville and 
Brownsville. The deer, wolf, prairie dog, and herds of cattle, 
as wild as either, are every where to be seen along the route. 
At Palo Alto, not even a slab is visible to mark the conse- 
crated ashes of the fallen brave.” 

There had, at this time, been gathered at Brownsville an 
army of 25,000 men, of whom 19,000 were colored. The 
Thirty-fifth were assigned to the command known as the 
* Separate Brigade,” Army of the Rio Grande, and remained 
here during the rest of their term of service, employed in 
guard duty, in and around the town, and upon government 
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steamers plying between this place and Brazos Santiago. 
Mareh 15th, 1866, they were mustered out of service. Ten 
days later they started for home, reached New Orleans April 
ist, and Madison, Wisconsin, on the 10th, where, on the 16th, 
they received their final pay and were disbanded, 

Surgeon John Groening is spoken of as a most faithful 
officer. He was always at his post. During the sickly season 
of 1864, when at times two hundred men repaired to the 
hospital at “sick call,’ he was always present and devoted 
himself to their care. The muster-out roster, a8 reported by 
the Adjutant General, was as follows : 


Liew. Colonel—George W. Walther. Quartermaster—William Henry Williams. 
Major—Robert Strohman. Surgeon—John Groening. 
Adjwant—Bernard §. Schoeffel. 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Secund Livutenants. 
A William Tyler. 
B Fritz von Baumbach, Jasper Vosburg. Sylvester F. Barton, 
CQ Newton A. Oleson. 
D Michael A. Leahy. 
E Henry Fox, John Smail. 
F Joho W, Johann. 
G Anderson F, Smith, Leonard Tregea. 
i Charles Wegemann. 
I Lyman B. Hverdell. Henry Mas Gidon. 
K Archibald A, Adams. 


Recimentan Sraristics, Novemper 1st, 1865.— Original 
strength, 1,066. Gain:—by recruits in 1864, 14; in 1865, 8; 
total, 1,088. Loss:—hy death, 256; desertion, 29; transfer, 
11; discharge, 177. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THIRTY-NINTH AND FIFTY-THIRD INFANTRY, 
INCLUSIVE. 


ONE HONDRED- DAY TROOPS, — Thirty - Ninth Infantry,—AT MEMPHIS. — 
Fortieth Infantry, —AT MEMPHIS.—Forty-Pirst Infantry,—AT MEMPHIS. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ORDER RETURNING THANKS. ONE YEAR REGI- 
MENTS, — Forty-Second Infantry,— GARRISON AND PROVOST DUTIES, — 
Forty-Third Infantry,—IN KENTUCKY AND TENNESSEE,—BATTLE OF 
JOHNSONVILLE. — Forty-Fourth Infantry, — BATTLE OF NASHVILLE, — 
Forty-Fifth Infantry,— AT NASUVILLE. — Forty-Sivth Tnfantry,— IN 
ALABAMA. — Forty-Seventh Infantry, — GUARD DUTY IN TENNESSEE. — 
Forty-Fighth Infantry,—1N KANSAS. — Forty-Ninth Infantry;—1N MIS- 
SOURI. — Hiftieth Infantry, —IN DAKOTAH, — Fifty-First Infantry, — 
IN MISSOURI. — Pifty-Seeond Infantry,—IN MISSOURI AND KANSA8. — 
Fifty-Third Infantry,—IN KANSAS. 


fy the Spring of 1864, the Governors of Indiana, Illinois, Towa, 
and Wisconsin, believing that a prompt and decisive blow 
should be struck which would end the rebellion, proposed to 
President Lincoln that a large force of volunteers should be 
called for from the North-western States, to serve for one 
hundred days. It was their plan that they should be promptly 
sent to the field, to garrison the towns in the rear of the army, 
and keep open the communications to the front, and thus 
enable the Government to retain nearly all the experienced 
troops in service for battle. The President acted in aeccord- 
ance with this proposition, and called for three regiments of 
this class of troops, as the quota of Wisconsin. The Thirty- 
ninth, Fortieth, and Forty-first were accordingly recruited and 
organized at once. 
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The Thirty-ninth Regiment rendezvoused at Camp Wash 
burn, Milwaukee. Their organization was completed under the 
supervision of Colonel Edwin L, Buttrick, of that city. They 
left the State for Memphis, June 13th, 1864. A bountiful 
entertainment was provided for them by the ladies of Milwau- 
kee and vicinity before their departure. The following was 
their roster on leaving the State: 


Colonel—Epwin L. Berrrick. 


Liew. Colonel—Jacoh 8. Crane. Surgeon—Solomon Blood. 

Major—George C. Ginty. Ist As. Suryeon—Salmon 8. Clark, 

Adjutant—A rthur Holbrook. 2d As. Surgeon—John H. Benedict. 

Quartermuster—Sewall Wy Smith.  Chapleia—Charles J. Hutchins. 
Claptains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 

A—George W. Madison, F. M. Clements. James Sawyer. 

B— Henry Shears. Charles Blackwell. Orlando Culver. 

© — Robert Graham. Joseph V. Quarles. Horace A. Gaylord. 

1) —George W. Hoyt. Amasa Hardin. F. H. Trowbridge. 


K— Not organized. 
F —Frank P. Lawrence. Charles KE. Jewett. Walter W. Clough. 


G—Andrew J. Patchin. John = Meserve. George Soule. 
H— Henry Tourtillotte. Eben. Wilson. | George Beyer. 

I— B, Chamberlain. hoa H. Wright. J. Clifford Sackett. 
K—Salmon E. Tyler. Isaac C. Sergeant. Andrew J. Smith. 


The regiment arrived at Memphis on the 17th, and went 
into camp near the Hernando road, about a mile and a half 
from the city. Colonel Buttrick was advanced to the com- 
mand of the brigade, and Lieutenant Colonel Crane commanded 
the regiment. June 21st, Company A was detached and 
ordered to do duty as guard for a Government train on the 
Memphis and Charleston Railroad. Lieutenant Blackwell 
died of disease, July 21st, and his body was brought back to 
his home in Waukesha, for interment, where his many virtues 
had made him universally esteemed and beloved, His son, a 
drummer-boy, was with him at his death, On the 21st of 
August, at daylight, a body of about 5,000 mounted rebels, 
under command of General Forrest, dashed upon the Seventh 
Wisconsin Battery, killing and wounding some of their num- 
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ber and capturing their guns, and then fell upon the pickets of 
the Thirty-ninth, shot several, broke through and entered the 
city. The rebel force was so large that Colonel Buttrick deemed 
it best first to concentrate his troops near Fort Pickering, 
lest they should be cut off from the main body, and then made 
ready for defence or attack. But the enemy did not design to 
risk a battle, and galloped into town with the hope of capturing 
leading Federal officers. They just missed General Washburn, 
ran about the town, ransacked the Gayoso House, some of 
their officers registering themselves as guests, took a few pri- 
soners, and then hurriedly endeavored to make good their 
escape. Meanwhile, a portion of the Seventh Battery retook 
their guns, and turned them with such severe results upon the 
retreating rebels, that the Confederate was greater than the 
Federal loss. C.F. T. Grebel, of the Thirty-ninth, reports 
that his regiment had three men killed; one was Frank A. 
Woodruff, a promising and Christian son of Deacon Woodruff, 
of Oconomonoc ; another was Wm. H. Jones, of the same place. 
They were killed on picket line at their post. The Seventh 
Battery lost four killed, two wounded, and nine prisoners. 

The rebels were led into Memphis by a Captain Lundy, who 
had been taken and held as prisoner by our men, until, becom- 
ing very friendly, he was allowed a parole, which he used to 
incite and direct Forrest’s raid. His excuse for his treachery 
and violation of parole probably was, that his sister had been 
arrested by our authorities while engaged in contraband inter- 
course with the rebels. But Lundy met with a sad fate! He 
was shot by one of our men just as he was entering the city, 
and that undoubtedly disturbed the plans of the raiders, and 
may have saved the Thirty-ninth particularly from horrible 
butchery. 

Near the expiration of their term of service, Captain Cham- 
berlain was sent with two steamers and one hundred men 
down the Mississippi and up one of its tributaries, to carry sup- 
plies. But on account of low water, one boat snagged, and after 
passing through various perils from the enemy, the expedition 
returned. Several bodies of colored troops were encamped 
near our forces. Many of them were eager learners from our 
men, of the military art, and of education and religion. Pro- 
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minent among their teachers was Deacon Robert Love, princi- 
pal drummer of the Thirty-niuth. The wife of Colonel But- 
trick accompanied himself and the regiment, and carried every 
where sunlight and joy among the sick and the homesick, and 
to the numerous youth who now had their first experience in 
army life, and in being fur distant from their parents’ dwellings. 
One of the sad events of the hundred days was the death of 
Charles Moores, a drummer-boy of about twelve or thirteen 
years, the son of a widow of Milwaukee, who had also a son in 
the army of the Potomac, The regiment returned soon after 
the expiration of its term of service, and was mustered out at 
Milwaukee, September 22d, 1864. When Lieutenant Black- 
well died, George Klock was appointed to fill the vacancy ; 
otherwise the roster remained unchanged. 

ReeIMeNTAL Startstics.—Original strength, 780. Loss :— 
by death, probably 5; muster-out, probably 775. 


FORTIETH INFANTRY. 


The Fortieth was the second of the hundred days organiza- 
tions. They rendezvoused at Camp Randall, Madison. The 
men were principally students of the Wisconsin colleges and 
seminaries, and members of the several professions. Their 
regimental roster was as follows: 


ColonelL—W., Aucusrus Ray. 


Faent. Colonel—Samuel Fallows, = Surqeon—Orrin W. Blanchard. 
Major—James M. Bingham. Ist As. Surgeon—Amos S. Jones. 
Adjutant—aA. Fe Craig. 2d As. Surgeon—George A. Lamb. 
Quartermaster—Alfred L. Field. Chaplain—J. J. Blaisdell. 


Captains. First Liewenants. Second Lieutenants. 


A—S5. T. Lockwood. Gage Burgess. Moses T. De Witt. 
B—S. Merritt Allen. H. A. Northrop. Barrett H. Smith. 
© —Nathan C. Twining. Albert R. Crandall. Rd. A. Wareham. 
D— Charles H. Allen. Samuel H. Sabin, George W. Bird. 


H— John EL, Hauser. B. F. THobart. M. D. Sampson. 
F— Aug. J. Cheney. Charles H. Gilbert. Sanford F. Bennett. 
G—Franklin J. Phelps. John K. Purdy. Hannibal Power, 


H— Not organized. 
I —KinnerN, Hollister. Alpheus P. MeNitt. Henry F. Spooner. 
K—Charles H, Barton. Charles BE. Hall. Nathan H. Downs. 
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June 14th, 1864, they left Madison fot Memphis, where they 
arrived on the 19th, and encamped on the Pigeon Roost road, 
near the city. Their duty there was to assist in holding the 
outer city defences, and to guard railroad trains. They were 
assigned to the second brigade, district of Memphis, in which 
were the Forty-sixth Iowa (a hundred days’ regiment,) and the 
Thirty-seventh Iowa, known as the “ Greybeard ” regiment. 

Captain Hauser, of Company FE, says: “ At the time of For- 
rest’s raid on Memphis, August 21st, the Fortieth Wisconsin 
marched nearly three miles, most of the way on the double 
quick, to the Hernando road, where the rebels entered the city, 
They were ordered to support a battery which was engaged 
with the enemy. The men lay down for an hour between the 
rebel line and the battery, while an artillery duel went on over 
their heads. When the enemy retreated, the Fortieth pursued 
him two miles.” Lieutenant Colonel Fallows commanded the 
Fortieth in this action, and is said to bave conducted it in this, 
its first and only fight, in a cool and soldierly manner. The 
men behaved well. Four were wounded ; Captain Phelps aud 
Sergeant Brown, Company K, Asa Barnes, Company E, and a 
private of Compauy K. During the month of August, the 
regiment suffered very seriously from sickness. On the 15th 
of that month, there were two hundred and twenty-three on the 
sick list, of whom sixty were in hospital. Their camp was in a 
very unhealthy locality. The regiment returned to Madison 
at the expiration of their term of service, and were mustered 
out September 16th, 1864, their roster remaining unchanged 
till the close. The chaplain was a professor in Beloit Col- 
lege. Professor T. Martin Towne was priucipal musician. 

William M. Himebaugh, of Appleton, commissary sergeant 
of the regiment, died at Memphis, August 6th. His death 
was unexpected, and caused deep grief to a large cirele of 
friends. He was the Christian son of Christian parents; a 
young man of great promise, and unspotted purity of life. He 
was a member of the senior class in Lawrence University, 
where he was noted for brilliancy and eloquence. Francis A. 
Bailey, Henry W. Mellen, and L. E. Smith were also members 
of the same institution, and of the same regiment. The first 
two likewise died of disease at Memphis, and the last, after 
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being mustered out, at Camp Randall. Tow many choice 
young men yielded up life in defence of their country! 

ReGIMENAL Sratistics,—Original strength, 776. Loss :—by 
death, 13; muster-out, 763. 


FORTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 


The Forty-first Regiment was the third and last of the one 
hundred days’ regiments from the State. It was organized at 
Milwaukee, under the command of Lientenant Colonel George 
B. Goodwin, of Menasha, the number not being sutiicient to 
be entitled to a colonel, The roster was as follows: 


Lieut. Colone—Geo. B. Goodwin, Surgeon—S. D. Smith. 


Major—D. Gray Purman. 1st Asst Surgeon—John D. Wood. 
Adjutant—Amasa Hoskin. 2d Ass't Surqeon—Rufus B. Clark. 
Quoriermaster—Benj. 8. Miller. — Chaplain—William D, Ames. 

Captains. First Lieutenanis, Second Liewenants, 
A—Peter J, Schloesser. John Grindell, George Li, Hyde. 
B—Wnm. T. Whiting. W.H. H. Valentine. George Perkins. 
C—Albert G. Dinsmore. Roswell H. Lee. James KH. Cooke. 
D—Samuel L. Hart. E. Gilbert Jackson. Truman T. Moulton. 
K—Harvey H. Childs. Perry R. Briggs. Abner L, Thomas. 
F—Elam Bailey. George P. Cobb. 


G—James M. Camm. Leonard La Plant. 


They left for Memphis, June 15th, 1864, and before leaving 
Milwaukee, were presented with the State colors by Gov- 
ernor Lewis. The regiment participated in the fight with 
the rebels at the time of their raid upon Memphis, in August, 
a fuller account of which has been given in the history of the 
Thirty-ninth and Fortieth. The Forty-tirst suffered no loss in 
the action. It was posted, with the Thirty-ninth, in rear of the 
Fortieth. In common with these regiments, the Forty-first 
suffered from disease while at Memphis, losing six men at that 
place by death. Seymour A. Sawyer, of Company B, reported 
as mustered out, dicd immediately after their return to Mil- 
waukee, The regiment was mustered out at Camp Washburn 
the latter part of September. 

RecimentaL Sratistics.—Original strength, 578. Loss:— 
by death, 6; desertion, 2; muster-out, 570. ~ 
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After the return of the one hundred days’ men, President 
Lincoln expressed his thanks to them and his appreciation of 
their services, by issuing the following order, a copy of which 
was received by the Governor. 


Execcrive Manston, Washington City, 
District of Columbia, October lst, 1864. 
Special Executive order vetwrning thanks to the Volunteers for one hundred days, 
Trom the States of Intiana, INinots, Towa. and Wisconsin. 

The time of one hundred days, for which volunteers from the States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin volunteered. under the call 
of their respective governors, in the months of May and June, to aid in 
the recent campaign of General Sherman, having expired, the Presi- 
dent directs an official acknowledgment to he made of their patriotic 
services. It was their good fortune to render efficient service in the 
South-west, and to contribute to the victories of the national arms over 
the rebel forces in Georgia, under command of Johnston and Hood; 
and on all occasions, and in every service to which they were assigned, 
their duty as patriotic volunteers was performed with alacrity and 
courage, for which they are entitled, and are herehy tendered the 
national thanks, through the governors of their respective States. 

The Secretary of War is directed to transmit a copy of this order to 
the Governors of Indiana, Ilinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and to canse 
a certificate of their valuable services ty he delivered to the officers 
and soldiers of the States above named who recently served in the 
military force of the United States, as volunteers, for one hundred 
days. 


(Signed) ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


The certificates mentioned in the order were neatly executed 
upon parchment paper, and distributed through the office of 
the Adjutant General of the State. 


FORTY-SECOND INFANTRY. 


The Forty-second Infantry was organized at Camp Randall, 
Madison, and mustered into service September 7th, 1864. The 
colonel had been in service constantly since September, 1861, 
and was formerly the adjutant of the Eighth Infantry. The 
lieutenant colonel had also been in the field since the early 
part of the war, in the Twelfth Regiment, first as lieutenant 
and then as captain. The second lieutenants were all appointed 
for meritorious sevices, from the ranks of regiments in the field. 
The men were of the most substantial class of citizens. Com- 
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pany A was recruited in Waupacea County; B, in Richland; 
C, from near Lodi, in Columbia and Dane Counties; D, in 
Grant, from Boscobel and vicinity; E was from Oshkosh; F, 
from Green and Dodge Counties; G, from Jefferson and 
Wanupacea; H, from Rock; I, principally from Vernon ; and 
K, from Dane and Dodge Counties. The following was the 
roster : 


Colonl—Ezra T. Srraaue. 


Lieut Colonel—W. W. Botkin. Surgeon—George D, Winch. 


Majoxr—John W. Blake, 1st As. Snrgeon—J. P, Clement. 
Adjutant—William H. Hawes. 2d As. Surgecn—Oliver P. Stevens. 
Quartermaster—John C. Blackman, Chaplain—J. W. Johnson. 
Captains. First Fiewenants. Second Liewenants. 
A—Duncan McGregor. Warren G. Bancroft. Charles ©. Redfield. 
B—Ransom J, Chase. Chauncey J, Austin. Harvey EB, Coleman. 
C—Geo. M. Humphrey. Robert Stecle. Cassius M. Bush. 
D—John IT. Barnett. Fletcher S. Kidd. Andrew Jackson. 
B—Augnstus Haight. Bartlet M. Low. Joseph Curtis. 
F—Fzzan H. Benson. Henry B. Crandall. James E. Hayden. 
G—Acors S. Porter. William J. Brown. Charles A. Keves. 
W—Amasa F. Parker, Josiah Thompson. Robert H. Henry. 
1—Marshall C. Nichols. David G. Bliss. Charles E. Bowles. 
K—La Fayette M. Rice. Flijah Rich. Charles Hubbell. 


Moving from the State, they reached Cairo, September 22d, 
Colonel Sprague was placed in cormmand of that post, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Botkin took command of the regiment, 
which was employed in the performance of garrison and pro- 
vost duty. October 15th, Companies A, F, D, 1, and C, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Botkin, were sent to Columbus to assist in 
defending that place against guerrillas. The regiment was 
reviewed, early in October, by Governor Lewis, of Wisconsin. 
Captain George M. Humphrey, of Company C, was appointed 
chief of ordnance of that post, and assistant inspector general. 
Tle had charge of Fort Defiance, which there commands the 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, and had the direction of the 
repairs which were then being made upon it. October 25th, 
Companies B, G, K, FE, and H were ordered, under Major 
Blake, to Springfield. Company B was assigned to provost duty 
in the eity, Captain Chase of that company being appointed 
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provost marshal. Company G, Captain Porter, was ordered 
to Marshall, Illinois, on the border of Indiana. The other 
three companies remained in Camp Butler. Companies H 
and K were afterward sent to different points in the State to 
search for deserters, and to forward drafted men to the ren- 
dezvous. During the early part of the winter, the companies 
at Springfield were attacked by the small pox, and several 
men died with that disease. On Christmas the members of 
Company E were made glad by tokens of remembrance from 
their lady friends at home in Wrightstown, Brown County, in 
the form of a sumptuous Christmas dinner. These detached 
companies afterward rejoined the regiment at Cairo. Early in 
February, 1865, General A. J, Smith’s corps came down the 
Tennessee on their way to the lower Mississippi, and as they 
stopped at Cairo, some riotous and pillaging soldiers were 
promptly arrested, and taught better conduct, by Major Blake, 
then provost marshal of the place. The regiment remained at 
Cairo, performing provost and guard duty, until June, 1865. 
The Chamber of Commerce of that city passed a series of 
resolutions highly complimenting the officers and men of the 
regiment. Returning to Wisconsin, they arrived at Madison 
June 20th, where they were cordially welcomed in the capitol 
park by the State authorities, and soon afterward paid and 
disbanded. ‘The muster-ont roster, according to the Adjutant 
General’s report, was the same as that on leaving the State, 
with the following exceptions: on returning Josiah Thompson 
was captain of Company TT; James E. Hayden was first lieu- 
tenant of Company F; Robert H. Henry, of Company H; 
Elijah Rich, of Company K; William F. Akin, second lieu- 
tenant of Company H; and George W. Case, of Company K. 

Reementan Stattstics.—Original strength, 877. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1865, 130; substitute 1; total, 1,008. Loss:— 
by death, 57; desertion, 18; transfer, 149; discharge, 138; 
muster-out, 646. 


FORTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 


The Forty-third Infantry, like the Forty-second, entered the 
service under the President’s call of July 18th, 1864. The 
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regiment rendezvonsed at Milwaukee, Amasa Cobb, then 
member of Congress from the third district, and formerly 
colonel of the Fifth Wisconsin, was appointed colonel, and 
Byron Paine, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, lieutenant 
colonel, The first company was mustered in August 8th, and 
the last, October 8th, 1864. The following day they left the 
State, and proceeded to Nashville. 
The roster was as follows: 


Colonel—Amasa Corp. 


Lieut. Colonel—Byron Paine. Surgeon—Andrew J. Ward. 
Major—Samuel B, Brightman. Ist As. Surgeon—Charles C. Hayes, 
Adjwan—Alvin ¥. Clark. 2d As. Surgeon—Thomas Beach. 


Quartermaster—John B. Eugene.  Chaplain—John Walworth. 


Captains. First Ideutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—E, D, Lowry. William Partridge. Charles M. Day. 
B—George K. Shaw. Hiram Il. Lockwood. Lloyd V. Nanscawen. 
C—George Campbell. = Levi Welden. John Brandon. 
‘D—Josiah Hinman. Morgan O'Flaherty. Francis A. Smith. 
E—Isaac Stockwell. Chas. J. Wadsworth. George W. Witter. 
F—Jolin S. Wilson. John E. Davis. Henry Harris. 
G—Bruce BE. McCoy. = Arthur Tl’. Morse. C. W. Allen. 
H—William W. Likens. Elijah Lyon. Thomas ©. Russell. 
I —George Jackson. A. D. Miller. Orrin L. Ingman. 
K—R. A. Gillett. John W. Howard. Charles Lemke. 


From Nashville the regiment moyed by rail to Johnsonville, 
the terminus of the Government railroad which had been built 
to convey supplies from Nashville to the Tennessee River. Here 
they performed guard and garrison duty, details being sent 
daily to guard railroad trains to Nashville. 

Colonel Cobb was appointed commander of the post, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Paine took command of the regiment. At 
that time vast amounts of army supplies of all kinds were pass- 
ing through Johnsonville to Nashville, being brought up the 
Tennessee on transports, and then shipped by rail. November 
4th, the rebels attacked the gunboats below the town, drove 
them up to Johnsonville, planted a six-gun battery, and opened 
fire upon the place and the boats. The officers of the latter, 
with reason or without reason, deemed it necessary to abandon 
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and burn them, Soon after the transports, barges, and Gov- 
ernment buildings were also fired by the Federals, and pro- 
perty worth several millions of dollars was destroyed to prevent 
its fallimg into the enemy’s hands, The burning of so many 
boats and buildings was a conflagration indescribably grand, 
which, added to the explosion of ammunition upon the boats 
and in the depot, and the roar of artillery from the combatants, 
between whom a battle meanwhile was raging, produced a ter- 
rific scene. On the morning of the 5th, the firing was renewed, 
but the rebels soon withdrew. During the engagement, the 
Forty-third lay in the trenches, protected by earth-works from 
the enemy’s shot, being unable to aid in the battle because it 
was wholly an artillery fight. They lost one man killed, and 
one wounded, 

November 30th, Johnsonville was evacuated, and the troops 
ordered to move with all possible despatch to Nashville to 
resist Hood. Marching by day and night in an almost un- 
broken wilderness, through deep mud and drenching rains, 
and guarding an immense train, they learned, on the third day, 
that they were cut off from Nashville. They were then 
ordered to turn toward Clarksville, which they reached De- 
cember 5th, and there encamped until the 28th. At that date 
they embarked for Nashville, and, January 1st, 1865, moved 
south by rail to Decherd, a station on the road to Chattanooga. 
Tlere six companies encamped, and four, under command of 
Major Brighttnan, were detached to guard Elk River bridge. 
The regiment remained at these points, guarding the railroad 
and awing the guerrillas of the country, until the close of the 
war. While at Decherd, they laid out a cemetery for their 
own and other deceased soldiers, erected a monument with 
a suitable inscription in raised letters, and dedicated all with 
solemn religious services, conducted by their chaplain. They 
were called to bury many of their number in Tennessee. 

Early in June, the regiment moved to Nashville, and on the 
24th were mustered out. They soon after returned to Mil- 
waukee, where they were paid and disbanded. Colonel Cobb 
was breveted brigadier general for meritorious services during 
the war. Lieutenant Colonel Paine was constrained, in con- 
sequence of the death of a brother, to resign a short time 
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before the discharge of the regiment. Tle was in command 
during most of their serviee, Colonel Cobb being engaged on 
detached duty. The soldiers were deeply affected when it was 
announced that he was to leave. Ile united kindness and firm- 
ness in discipline. It is the unanimous testimony of the officers 
of the regiment that never did the humblest soldier, however 
great his delinquency, receive from Lieutenant Colonel Paine 
an unkind or ungentlemanly word. ‘ Without ostentation, and 
with rare singleness of purpose, he devoted himself to the 
welfare of his regiment and the good of the service. Conced- 
ing vothing to ambition, nothing to any personal considera- 
tion, he moved straight wherever duty led, undeterred by 
censure, aud unmoved by applause, anxious only to be right.” 
Rarely has the service been blessed with an officer of so pure 
morals and so sincere a purpose. 

The only new appointments that appear in the muster-out 
roster are the following: John E, Davis, adjutant; C. C. 
Hayes, surgeon; Henry H. Ruger, first assistant surgeon; G, 
Witter, first heutenant of Company E, and Alvin F. Clark, of 
Company F; James H. McIlenry, second lieutenant of Com- 
pany A, and George P. Bennett, of Company G. 

ReoimentaL Startsrres, — Original strength, 867. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1865, 38; substitutes, 8; total, 913. Loss:—by 
death, 70; desertion, 40; transfer, 1; discharge, 89; muster- 
out, 703. 


FORTY-FOURTH INFANTRY. 


The Forty-fourth Infantry was called into service in the 
autumn of 1864. It was organized under the superintendence 
of Colonel George G. Symes. The companies were sent to 
Nashville as fast as recruited. Company A left Camp Ran- 
dall October 10th, and was followed by Companies B, F, D and 
C, successively, the last reaching Nashville November 30th. 
These five companies, under Lieutenant Colonel Bissell, were 
present at the battle of Nashville, December 15th and 16th. 
They were in the trenches between Fort Negley and the 
Franklin Pike, a portion of them being detailed to guard 
prisoners. In February, 1865, the balance of the companies 
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reached Nashville, and the organization of the regiment was 
completed, with the following roster : 


Colonci—Grorce G. Syses. 


Faeut. Colme—Oliver C. Bissell. Suryeon—James M. Ball. 
Mojor—W illiam Warner. Ist As. Surgeon—S. A. Ferrin, 
Adjutant—Charles O, Tichenor, 2d As. Surgeon—Thomas E. Best. 
Quartermaster—J. N. Brundage. 


Captains. First Edeutenants. Second Ldeutenants. 
A — Oscar F. Brown. James Wilson. Thomas Hay, Jr. 
B — William Roush. Jay H, Bigford. Gh, Weymouth. 
O—Omuar D. Vaughan. Earl C. De Moe. John B. Jones. 
D—D. G. Bush. Cyrus Van Cott. ITiram Seffens. 
E—H. S. Nickerson. Leonidas Lombard. Edwin Hill. 
F—C, W. Briggs. William N. Perry. HH. P. Briggs. 
G — Daniel Harshman, George FP. White. Cyrus Vf, Dering. 
H — Levi Houts. Edw. E. Dickerson. Levi J. D. Parish. 
I —Leonard House. John L. Waldo. Joseph M. Henslee. 


K—William If. Beebe. Archd. W. Bell. Wm. H. Peckham. 


The regiment was employed in post and guard duty at Nash- 
ville, until March 9th, when they were sent by General 
Thomas, to Eastport, Mississippi, to escort some Union prison- 
ers, whom Forrest was to deliver to them at that point. The 
prisoners not having arrived, they returned to Nashville, and 
embarked, April 3rd, for Paducah, Kentucky, at which place 
they were employed in picket duty until August 28th, when 
they were mustered out of service. Many officers were on 
detached duty during most of the year, At the date of 
muster out, there were detached the colonel, major, adjutant, 
surgeon, three captains, and two lieutenants. The regiment 
arrived at Madison, September 2d, where they were paid anil 
disbanded. Several lieutenants were promoted, but the only 
new names that appear in the roster at the close are the fol- 
lowing :—First Assistant Surgeon, Thomas Harkins; Chap- 
lain, Elias W. Stevens; Captain, Company E, John W. Moore; 
Second Lieutenant, Company B, C. R. Henton. 

ReementaL Statistics.—Origival strength, 877. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1865, 235; substitutes, 2; total, 1,114. Loss :—by 
death, 57; desertion, 48; transfer, 121; discharge, 92; muster 
out, 796. 
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FORTY-FIFTH INFANTRY. 


The Forty-fifth Infantry, like the Forty-fourth, was sent to 
Nashville by companies, during the latter part of 1864 and the 
first part of 1865. The roster was as follows: 


Colonel —Henry F. Beuitz. 


Lieut. Colonel —Gumal Hesse. Surgeon—Ernst Kramer. 
Moajor—Charles A. Menges. lst As. Surgem—Allen 8, Barendt. 
Adjutant—Karl Ruf. ‘ 2d As. Surgeon—Emil J. Dahm. 
Quartermaster—A bert Becker. 

Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A—R., Schlichting. Henry Hoelin. Peter Ruppenthal. 
B— Jacob Licsen. Christian H. Bevler. John P. Surges. 

C —B. Schlichting. Albert H. Scheffer. Gustave A. Wetter. 
D—THlenry Van Eweyk. Sebastian Karbach. Aug. Lintelmann. 
m—C, IL. Schmidt. Thomas Nelson. George Neumeller. 
F —Jonaz Rimmele. Trederick Siebold. Victor EH. Rohn. 
G— Matthias Bauer. Charles White. Herman Rohn. 
H—John O. Johnson. Theodore C, Kavel. Gotleib Schweitzer. 
I — Jacob P. Nytes. George Ippel. William Noack. 

K — Rohert Lasche. Vincent Heck, Fred. Hemholat. 


The regiment was stationed at Nashville until July 17th 
1865, when they were mustered out. They arrived at Madi- 
son on the 23rd, where they were soon paid and disbanded. 
The return roster presented the following new names :—F. 
Messerlin, First Lieutenant, Company E; Charles Korten, 
Second Lieutenant, Company D; John A. Fleischer, of Com- 
pany E, and Max Nonerciler, of Company K. 

Recrmentab Statistics.—Original strength, 859. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1865, 142; total, 1,001. Loss:—by death, 26; 
desertion, 8; transfer, 85; discharge, 80; muster-out, 802. 


FORTY-SIXTH INFANTRY, 


The Forty-sixth Infantry was composed principally of 
farmers fromm the north-western counties of the State. The 
regiment rendezvoused at Camp Randall, Madison, and was 
organized under the supervision of Colonel F. 8. Lovell, 
formerly Lieutenant Colonel of the Thirty-third. Most of the 
officers had served in other regiments. The roster was as 
follows : 
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Colonei—Freperice S. Lovers. 


Lieut. Colonel—Abel B. Smedley. Surgeon—Darwin Dubois. 


Major—Charles H. Ford. Ist As. Surgeon—Daniel L. Downs. 
Adjutant—W illiam G. Ritch. 2d As. Surgeon—G. R. Turner. 
Quartermaster—Norman Stewart. Chaplain—Charles Anderson. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A —lIsaac T. Carr, Yenry T. Johns. M. L. Fairservice. 
B —John Megran, Jr. | James McNish. Leander Ferguson, 
C — Wm. R. Kennedy. Milo C. Wilson. John N. Hoaglin. 
D— John E. Grout. Gilson Hinton. Gilbert H. Hinton. 
E — Hannibal Tower. Abel Bradway. Edward ©, Foster. 
F —Tenry B. Williams. James A, Rea. Cyrel A. Leake. 
G— Thos. H. Hughes. Lewis W. Doty. Tliram W. Foss. 
II— Amasa Hoskins. Stephen Norris. John J. Bovee. 
I —Samp. M. Sherman. Elam Bailey. John 8. Dickson. 


K— Edward F. Wade. George W. Webb. Otis F. Chase. 


March 2d, the regiment was mustered in, and on the 5th, 
left the State for Louisville, Kentucky, where it arrived on 
the 10th. Leaving that place the next day, it proceeded to 
Athens, Alabama, on the Nashville and Decatur Railroad, 
arriving on the 24th of April. Colonel Lovell was appointed 
post commandant, and the Lieutenant Colonel assumed corm- 
mand of the regiment, detachments of which were posted 
along the railroad to guard it against guerrillas. Many of the 
officers were temporarily detached, to serve on a general court- 
martial, September 27th, 1865, the regiment was mustered 
out, and started for Wisconsin, arriving at Madison, October 
2d, where the men received their pay and were disbanded, 
Colonel Lovell was breveted brigadier general for meritorious 
services during the war. No additions were made to the 
roster. 

ReementaL Sratistics.—Original strength, 914. Gain: 
by reeruits in 1865, 33; total, 947. Loss:—by death, 13; 
desertion, 8; transfer, 31; discharge, 41; muster-out, 854. 


FORTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


The Forty-seventh Infantry were recruited under the super- 
intendence of Colonel George C. Ginty, of Oconto, They 
were mustered in, and left the State February 27th, 1865. 
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Proceeding to Louisville, Nashville, and Tullahoma, Tennes- 
see, they performed guard duty at the last place, until the close 
of August, when they returned to Nashville, where they were 
mustered out September 4th, 1865. Arriving at Madison on 
the Sth they received their pay and were disbanded. The 
following was their roster: 


Colmel—Gurorcr C. Gryty. 


Lieut. Colonei—Rolt. H. Spencer. Surgeeon—Henry J. Young. 


Major—Kelsey M, Adams, Ist As. Surgeon—Jona, G. * Pelton. 

Adjutent—Arthur W. Delaney. — 2d As, Surgeon—L. 1D. McIntosh. 

Quartermaster—Ku. T. Reamey. Chaplain—Rufus Cooley, Jr. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 


A— William Yonng. Luke ©, Redfield. John M. Estes. 
B—R. J. O. McGowan. Charles W. Conklin. William Lockerby. 
CO —Perry R. Briggs. Charles D, Suydam. James T. Hulihan. 


D— Adolph Sorenson. Nels Anderson, Joseph K. Hawes. 
K—W. W. Bird. Charles A. Spencer. Alb. E. Trowbridge. 
F —George R. Wright. John P. Dousman. John Dean. 

G — Robert P; Clyde. Thomas Brayton. Silas F'. Nice. 


H—Charles B. Nelson. William A. Field. James Ginty. 
1 —Jesse D. Wheelock. William T. Whiting. Charles 3. Chipman. 
K—Charles H. Baxter. John Grindell. Edwin Bliss. 


Licutenant Spencer was made Captain of Company EF, 
several lieutenants were advanced, and the following second 
lieutenants were appointed to fill vacancies: Edward Duggan, 
Julius A. Jones, David Scrampton, John N. Norris, and 8. W. 
Barr, of Companies B, D, K, G, and H respectively. 

ReGiMentaL Sratisties.—Original strength, 927. Gain :—by 
recruits in 1865, 58; total, 985. Loss:—by death, 34; deser- 
tion, 23; transfer, 29; discharge, 87; muster-out, 812, 


FORTY-EIGHTH INFANTRY, 


The Forty-eighth Infantry rendezvoused at Milwaukee, in 
February and March, 1865. It was organized under the super- 
vision of Lieutenant Colonel Henry B. Shears, Colonel Pearsall 
being at the time in service as lieutenant colonel of a colored 
regiment. Eight companies left Milwaukee, March 22d, passed 
through St. Louis, to Sedalia, Missouri, and thence, April 1st, 
during very stormy weather and over miry roads, to Warrens- 
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burg, and soon after to Paola, Kansas, where they arrived on 
the 13th, having been delayed a day at Big Bear Creek in 
building a bridge across the swollen stream. Company C was 
ordered to Lawrence, If to Olathe, F and G remained at 
Paola; A, B, D, and E marched to Fort Scott. Companies I 
and K followed the regiment, leaving Milwaukee, March 28th, 
reaching St. Louis, April Ist, where Colonel Pearsall joined 
them, and was mustered in, These companies reached Fort 
Scott April 28th, where, May 5th, the colonel took command 
of the Fort. The following was the roster of the regiment: 


Colonel —Unr B. Prarsatc. 


Lieut. Colonel—Henry B. Shears. Suryeon—Leroy G. Armstrong. 


Major—Cyrus M, Butt. Ist As. Surgeon —Henry KB. Zielley. 

Adjutant —Alonzo B. Cady. 2d As, Surgeon—James P. Squires. 

Quartermaster—S. J. Conklin. Chaplain—Truman PF. Allen. 
Captains, First Lieuwenants, Second Lieutenants. 


A—Chatles W. Felker. Henry Felker. . Melancthon J. Briggs. 
B—John B. Vosburg. John J. Roberts. George R. Smith. — 
C—Edwin A. Bottum., Truman D, Olin. John 8. Kendall. 
D—Adolph Wittman, Franklin J. Davis. James BK. Brown. 
N—M. V. B.Ilutchinson. David W. Briggs. Don A. Winchell. 
F—Alex. J. Lumsden. George 5. Rogers. 9 Christian Amman, 
G—Tlohart M, Stocking. Mark H. Theman. Aaron V. Bradt. 


H—Orrin F, Waller. Peter Trudell. Job S. Driggs. 
I—L. M. Andrews. Heury C, Sloan. Wilham IT. Robison. 
K—John D. Lewis. Aaron Carver. Merton Herrick. 


Major Butt was ordered to duty at Paola, and placed in com- 
mand of all troops in Miami and Jolinson Counties. During 
the months of May, June, and July, detachments of the regi- 
ment were employed in cutting and preparing timber and 
other material for strengthening the fortifications, and erecting 
new buildings at Fort Scott. July 19th, Colonel Pearsall was 
assigned to the command of all the troops in and west of 
Neosho Valley, Kansas, including the station of Osage Mission, 
with headquarters at Humboldt, forty-five miles from Fort 
Scott, of which Lieutenant Colonel Shears now took com- 
mand. On the 22d, Captain Folker took charge of the regi- 
ment, which, August 10th, was ordered to Lawrence. The 
heavy rains and impassable streams prevented the movement 
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until the 19th. They reached Lawrence on the 25th, and on 
the 5th of September, received their first pay. The men had 
expected to be mustered out at this place, but, notwithstanding 
their disappointment, promptly commenced the march west- 
ward over the plains, two hundred and fifty miles, to Fort 
Zarah, Kansas, which place they reached in twenty days. 
Companies E and G were left here, and the remainder of the 
regiment marched thirty-five miles further to Fort Larned. 
October Ist, Companies B and I, under command of Major 
Butt, went to Fort Dodge; D and F, under Captain Wittman, 
to Fort Aubrey; and C and K, under charge of the lieutenant 
colonel, to Fort Lyon, Colorado Territory. All these points 
are on the Arkansas River. The duties of these companies 
were to escort the mails and Government trains, and protect 
them against roving bands of Indians. They also performed 
much garrison and fatigue duty. Companies A, E, G, and II 
moved to Fort Leavenworth in December, where, on the 30th, 
they were mustered out. January 3rd, 1866, they reached 
Madison, and were disbanded. Companies B, D, F, and I 
were mustered out at Leavenworth, February 19th, 1866, and 
reached Madison on the 23rd. Companies C and K were 
mustered ont March 24th, and four days after were paid and 
disbanded at Madison, Wisconsin. 

Lieutenant Olin became captain of Company C, and Lieu- 
tenant Trudell of Company H; Second Lieutenants Kendall, 
Driggs, and Tlerrick, were promoted to be first lieutenants of 
their respective companies, and C, B. Fowler was appointed 
second lieutenant of Company H, 

RecinentaL Sratistics, Novemner 1st, 1865. — Original 
strength, 828. Gain:—by recruits in 1865, 4; total, 832. 
Loss :—by death, 9; desertion, 67; discharge, 86. Number 
toustered out not reported, 


FORTY-NINTIL INFANTRY, 


The formation of the Forty-ninth Infantry was very rapid, 
owing to the energy of Colonel Fallows, and his popularity with 
the loyal public. Captain John H. Hauser (who has cour- 
teously furnished notes of its history) says, that in less than 
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one month the regiment was raised, organized, equipped, and 
on its way to the South. Its roster was as follows: 


Colonel—Samvet Fariows. 


Liew. Colonel—Fdward Coleman. Surgeon—Orrin W. Blanchard. 


Major-—D. K. Noyes. Ast As. Surgeon—Jonathan Gibbs. 

Adjutant—James L. High. 2d As. Surgeon—P. W. Blanchard. 

Quartermaster—Dennis A. Reed.  Chaplain—James J. McIntyre, 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 

A—Charles E. Tall. L. S. Benedict. Eri Silshee. 

B—Albert G. Dinsmore. John A. Hall. John A. Bull. 

C—R. A. Wareham. Francis Down. Ed. 5. Watkinson. 


D—John H. Hanser. Il, UW. Himebangh. Charles H. Stevens. 
E—Harvey H. Childs. Chas. W. Farrington David E. Davis. 
F—HFiliot H. Liscum. Eugene B. Wise. William R. Taylor. 
G—James H. Hubbard. Hiram B. Huntress. Daniel K. Sanford. 
H—Henry O. Pieree. Wm. FE. Huntington. James I. Babeock. 
I—Chris. C. Miller. Anson A, Pike. J. M. Bartholomew. 
K—aAuz. J. Cheney. John A, Smith. Ed. C. Lawrence. 


The regiment left the State March 8th, 1865, arrived at 
Benton Barracks, St. Louis, Missouri, on the 10th, and on the 
18th was ordered to Rolla, Missouri, to perform guard and 
garrison duties. Company K was placed in Fort Wyman, one 
mile south of the town, Company I in Fort Detty, and Com- 
pany B was sent ten miles cast to St. James. Colonel Fallows 
was placed in command of the post of Rolla, and afterward of 
the third sub-district of Missouri. Major Noyes was detailed 
on a general court martial at St. Louis, where he remained 
most of the time during the term of eervice, Lieutenant Col- 
onel Coleman commanded the regiment, and gave it a name 
for discipline which was highly commended by special orders 
from the department commander, In Jane Company A was 
stationed at Waynesville, and Company D at Big and Little 
Piny. In July, Company H was sent to St. Louis to perform 
provost duty in the city, and Companies D and E to Benton 
Barracks as a permanent guard for that place. The remainder 
of the regiment was ordered to St. Louis in August, to do 
guard duty at Gratiot Street Prison, and Colonel Fallows was 
placed in command of the post of St. Louis, and of the first 
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sub-district of Missouri. The regiment was retained in the ser- 
vice in preference to Missouri regiments, says Captain Hauser, 
on account of its superior discipline, and the popularity of 
Colonel Fallows as a post and district commander. 

On the occasion of the jubilee over the fall of Richmond, at 
Rolla, Missouri, Charles Fessenden, Company K, was, in the 
night time, mistaken for a guerrilla, and instantly killed by a 
shot from a Union rifle. 

November Ist, Companies B, C, and D were mustered ont at 
Benton Barracks, and the remainder of the regiment on the 8th. 
They were paid and disbanded at Madison soon after, Col- 
onel Fallows was breveted brigadier general, Lieutenant 
Colonel Coleman colonel, Major Noyes lieutenant colonel, and 
Captain Cheney was breveted major. Brigadier General T. C. 
TI. Smith, commanding the District of Missouri, in a letter to 
the Adjutant General of Wisconsin at the time the regiment 
returued to the State, gave them the highest praise for their 
manly, moral, and military virtues. 

The muster-out roster gives the name of Elias T. Mears as 
quartermaster, and of Richard M. Beach as chaplain, Lien- 
tenant Taylor was made captain of Company F; Elisha 
Whittlesey, W. F. Bouldin, D. K. Sanford, and J. M. Bar- 
tholomew, were appointed first lieutenants of Companies A, FP, 
G, and I, respectively, and W. M. Colby, G. IL Stansbury, J. 
A. Gillespie, Ralph H. Avery, second lieutenants of Companies 
A, B, G, and I, respectively. 

Reementat Sratistics.—Original strength, 986. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1865, 16; total, 1,002. Loss :—by death, 48; 
desertion, 6; discharge, 173; muster-out, 775. 

General Fallows snecessively held three offices: chaplain of 
the Thirty-second Wisconsin Infantry, lieutenant colonel of the 
Fortieth, and colonel of the Forty-ninth. Tle was the only 
chaplain of Wiscousin that rose to the command of a regiment. 
He pursued his academical studies, in part, at Lawrence Uni- 
versity, and graduated as valedictorian of his class at Madison 
University, in 1859. He is now one of the regents of the 
latter institution, and pastor of the Summerfield Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Milwaukee. 
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FIFTIETH INFANTRY. 


The Fiftieth Infantry was recruited and organized under the 
direction of Colonel John G. Clark, of Lancaster, and left 
Madison for St. Louis by companies, in the latter part of 
March and beginning of April, 1865. They subsequently 
moved from Benton Barracks, where they had been stationed, 
to Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and afterward to Fort Rice, 
Dakotah Territory, where they arrived, Oetober 10th, and 
remained until mustered out. Colonel Clark commanding the 
post, Company EH, was ordered home to be discharged in ad- 
vace of the remainder of the regitnent. It was mustered out 
at Madison, April 19th, 1866. Companies A, B, C, and D 
returned to Madison June 12th, and the remaining companies, 
under command of Colonel Clark joined them two days after- 
ward. The regiment was then mustered out, paid, and dis- 
banded. The roster was as follows: 


Colonel—Joun G. Carr. 


Tint. Colonel—Bawin Bryant. Sap pagina: H. Vivian. 
Mojor—Bugh McDermott. Ist As. Surgeon —D. 8, Alexander. 
Adjuiant—George IL. Myers. 24 As. Surgean—C harles G. Crosse. 
Quartermaster —Robert P. Smith. Chaplain—Edw ard Morris. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 


A—Jolm C. Spooner. Rufus H. Blodgett. Samuel 8. Tubbs. 
B—Clayton BE. Rodgers. James BH, Newell. Justus W. Allen. 


C—Osear M. Dering. R. HW. Williams. Toppin S. Winchell. 
D—A. A. Putman. Andrew Gasman. George Strong, 
K—P. Phinney. John O'Niell. Ben}. F. Ba iley. 


F—Charles C: Lovett. Chas. Pfotenhauer. Frank T. Brayton. 
G—George R. Clements. Melville B. Cowles, Reuben 8 Andrews. 
H—Charles TI, Cox. John C. Cover. Jerome White. 
I—William B. Reed.  Jra W. Kanonse. Joseph Tilloteon. 
K—I. N, McKendry. William A. Morgan, William H, Octtiker, 


According to the return roster, Rufus H. Blodgett was 
adjutant, Curtiss T. Fenn first assistant surgeon, and John C. 
Cover captain of Company TI. 

ReemunraL Statistics, Novemper Ist, 1865.— Original 
strength, 942. Gain:—by recruits in 1865, 16; total, 958. 
Loss:—by death, 28; desertion, 141; discharge, 127 
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FIFTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 


The six original companies of the Fifty-first Infantry were 
recruited under the supervision of Colonel Leonard Martin, 
and were organized at Camp Washburn, during the months of 
February, March, April and May, 1865. Benton Barracks, 
Missouri, was made the regimental rendezvous. Companies 
G, H, 1, and K did not leave the State, but were discharged 
May 6th, under general orders from Washington for the reduc- 
tion of the army. April 7th, Company B was placed on 
temporary duty at St. Louis. May 8th, the five other compa- 
nies were ordered to Warrensburg, Missouri, and were stationed 
aloug the Pacific Railroad, which they guarded, and the Pacific 
route from Holden to Pleasant Hill. June 21st Company B 
joined them. Company A was stationed, in the latter part of 
the month, at Crawford’s Run, and the others at Pleasant Hill, 
Afterwards, Company B was stationed at Carondelet, C and 
D at Kingsville, and E and F at pleasant Ifill. In June, the 
four companies of the Fifty-third were consolidated with the 
Fifty-first. August 5th, the regiment arrived at Madison, 
where it was mustered out by companies; H on the 16th; Gon 
the 18th; C on the 19th; E and K on the 21st; F on the 224; 
the field and staff officers on the 26th; B and D on the 29th; 
and 1 on the 80th. The regimental roster was as follows: 


Colonel—Lronard Martin. 


Laeut. Colonel—John B. Vliet. Swrgein—Orestes H. Wood. 
Major—Alfred Taggart. lst As. Swrgeon—Rouse Bennett. 
Adjwant—And. J. Sutherland, 2d As. Surgeon—Saml. Hall. 
Quartermaster—David 8. Ordway. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 


A —Lowring J. Edwards. James Wlanagan. Elias 11, Webb, 
B— J. Clifford Sackett. Ge ‘orge Maxwell. Oliver A, Kevs, 
C —Thos. R. Williams. Malcom G. Clark. Morris S, Rice. 


D—Jra B. Warner. Theodore W. Mason. Orlando T. Sowle. 
E—John V. Frost. Daniel BK. Reilly. George Stewart. 
F — George W. Gibson. Samuel Elmore. H. G. Kiinefelter. 


Reeimentar Statistics.—Original strength, 841. Gain :— 
by reeruits in 1865, 2; total, 843. Loss: :—by death, 8; deser- 
tion, 87; discharge, 834; muster-out, 714. 
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FIFTY-SECOND INFANTRY. 


The Fifty-second Infantry was not fully organized, five com- 
panies only having been recruited. These were sent to St. 
Louis, Lieutenant Colonel Hiram J. Lewis commanding them. 
W. C. Webb, Quartermaster of the Thirty-seventh Regiment, 
was commissioned Colonel, but not mustered in. They were 
ordered to Holden, two hundred and forty-eight miles from 
St. Louis, where they guarded the workmen on the Pacific 
Railroad, and furnished scouting parties to protect the inhabit- 
ants from the lawless bushwhackers that infested the country. 
June 21st, they set out for Fort Leavenworth, where they were 
assigned to duty on the 28th. One month later, they were 
mustered out of service, and on the 2d of August reached 
Madison, and were disbanded. The roster was as follows: 


Tiew. Colone-—Hiram J. Lewis. Ist As. Surgeon—Ory. P. Wright. 
Adjwant—Norman A. Keeler. 2d As. Surgeon—Cornelius Teale. 
Quartermaster—Chas. C. Graham. 


Captains, Iivst Lieutenants. Second Lieiitenants. 


A— Henry C. Olney. David M. Bennett. Allen A. Grant. 
B— Roswell H. Lee. Dwight Jackson. Andrew J, Adams. 


C—George A, Spurr. George Sexton. Thomas A, Conway. 
D—Sewall W Smith. Alex. McIntyre. John J. Coyle. 


E—W. G. Z. Kaesson. Myron L. Brown. John Budd. 


REGIMENTAL Statistics.—Original strength, 486. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1865, 25; total, 511. TLoss:—by death, 6; 
desertion, 42; transfer, 16; discharge, 41; muster-out, 406. 


FIFTY-THIRD INFANTRY. 


Only four companies of this regiment were organized when 
the Government ordered all recruits not mustered in to be 
discharged. Lieutenant Colonel R. T. Pugh, commanded 
the battalion, which was sent to St. Louis, and thence to 
Leavenworth, where they were transferred to the Fifty-first 
Infantry, June 10th, 1865. Lieutenant Colonel Johnson, of 
the Fifteenth Infantry, was commissioned colonel, but not 
mustered in. The roster was as follows : 
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Lieut, Colemel—Robert T. Pugh. —_ st As. Surgeon—Erwin L. Jones. 
Adjwtant—James 5. Frishie, 2d As. Surgeon—L. M. Benson. 
Quartermaster—Wrm. P. Forsyth. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Liewenants. 


A—Reuben R. Wood. Edwin R. Wood. Claus H. Lucken. 
B — Rufus 8, Allen. Benj. F. Williams. Eyan II, Bakka. 

C — Henry Bailey. George L. Garrity. Andw. J. Hunting, 
D— Asa G. Blake. D. J. F. Murphy. Edgar Brown. 


Surgeon E. LL, Jones was also transferred to the Fifty-first. 
Company A became Company G in the Fifty-first; B became 
If; C became K; and D became 1. They were mustered ont 
with that regiment in August, 1865. 

ReeiMentaL Sratistics.—Original strength, 380. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1865, 9; total, 389. Loss:—by death, 8; 
desertion, 14; transfer, 5; discharge, 47; muster-out, 315. 


CHAPTER XII. 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH CAVALRY. 


First Cavatry, — REVIEW,—M‘COOK’S EXPEDITION ,— KNOXVILLE,— BATTLE 
OF DANDRIDGE,— WILSON'S EXPEDITION,— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES.— 
Sccond Cavalry,— REVIEW,——BATTALIONS UNITED AT VICKSBURG, — 
BATTLE, EXPEDITIONS IN TEXAS,—GENERAL WASHBURN, —Third 
Cacalry,— REVIEW,— ARMY OF THR FRON TIER,—VETERANS,—EXPEDI- 
TIONS,—AT LITTLE ROCK,—PURSUIT OF SHELBY, 
KANSAS, — CLOSE, — Fourth Cavalry, — KEVIEW, — ORGANIZATION AS 
CAVALRY ,.~— EXPEDITIONS,— BATTLES,—TO THE GULF,— AT MOBILE,— 
TO THE RIO GRANDE,——-COLONEL BOARDMAN. 


TN MISSOURI AND 


FIRST CAVALRY. 


Tue history of the First Cavalry Regiment has been given, 
from its origin to its junction with the army of the Cumber- 
land, pages 553 to 566. Colonel Lagrange was now in com- 
mand, Colonel Daniels, who received authority as early as 
the day after the first battle of Bull Run, to raise a battalion, 
and finally went to the field with the regiment, and shared in 
its earlier experience, had resigned. In August, 1862, he was 
taken with spotted fever, and lay helpless till October. IIe 
reported to General Curtis in November, and started to join his 
regiment in January, 1863, but the exposure, with his feeble- 
ness, brought on pneumonia, which led to dangerous chronie¢ 
diseases, and being by army surgeons pronounced incurable, his 
resignation was accepted, February 5th. 

The regiment joined in the movement of Rosecrans’ army, 
from Murfreesboro to Chattanooga, an account of which is 
given in the chapter on Chickamauga. Marching toward Mur- 
freesboro, to unite with the main army, they shared in an 
engagement with the rebels near Middleton, and as they came 
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out of it, General R. B. Mitchell, their division commander, said, 
“The First Wisconsin is by long odds the best regiment in 
the division at skirmishing.” They took part in the five-mile . 
charge and battle near Shelbyville, in which the rebels lost 
severely, and their Generals Wheeler and Martin escaped only 
by plunging into the water to cross the river. They accompa- 
nied Thomas’ corps in the march across the mountains and 
over the Tennessee River. They ascended Raccoon Mountain 
at an angle of fifty degees, “and had to climb on foot, leading 
as best they could, their tired and dispirited horses.” Their 
part in the battle of Chickamauga is given on page 687. 
October 1st, with three days’ rations, they started on a scout- 
ing expedition, under Colonel McCook, to save a supply 
train in the Sequatchie Valley. They came up to the 
train which the rebels had captured and set on fire, and the 
terrific explosions of the ammunition, close to which they 
passed, were equal to all the thunders of the Chickamauga 
conflict concentrated. Soon after, they fell upon the rebels, 
under Wheeler, whom they drove, and fought, and drove 
again. ‘Though three to our one, “ what could they do against 
the line of glittering steel that came upon them like the wind.” 
Their loss was thirty-seven killed and wounded, and forty-two 
made prisoners, among the latter two captains, a lieutenant, and 
two majors of Wheeler’s staff. Our own Joss was four 
wounded, one prisoner, and three missiug. The entire defeat 
of a force so greatly superior in numbers, must be attributed 
somewhat to the free use they had made of their spoils ;—the 
victors were not drunk.” In the official report, Major Torrey, 
Captain Smith, and Captain Howland are said to have particu- 
larly distinguished themselves. Captain Lagrange alone cap- 
tured a squad of four rebels, fully armed. Private Hewitt 
pursued a captain and lieutenant half a mile, mortally wound- 
ing the lieutenant, and bringing both prisoners to camp. 
Sergeant Major Cleveland, Sergeants Townsend and Dunham, 
and private Jones deserve special mention. Privates Troxell 
and Richter pursued a squad of five rebel sharp-shooters, killed 
two with their sabres, wounding and eapturing two others, 
“escaping unharmed a heavy volley from the astonished 
rebels.” The pursuit was continued over the Cumberland 
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mountains to Murfreesboro, and then south to Shelbyville, 
Uniontown and Rogersville. Our garrison at MeMinnville 
was captured by the rebels, but before erossing to the south 
side of the Tennessee, they were overtaken and defeated with 
a loss of two hundred and fifty killed and wounded. 

The pursuit was very severe upon our men; the last days’ 
march had been one of sixty miles, preceded by only a few 
nours’ rest, aud the troops were at last so much exhausted that 
they slept while they walked by the side of their weary horses. 
Occasionally, some enterprising voice would break out with a 
whistle or a song, subside presently to a sleepy drawl, then 
vanish into forgetfulness. Probably few were sorry that night, 
that the river lay between them and the enemy, or to exchange 
a conilict, even with glory at the end of it, for a good night's 
rest. 

November 20th, they moved by way of Murfreesboro, toward 
East Tennessee, crossed the mountains and the river, and 
December 16th, encamped near Knoxville. Thence they went 
to Strawberry Plains, where they forded the Holston, whose 
current was deep, rapid, and cold, and soon engaged in heavy 
but successful skirmishing with the rebels. Proceeding toward 
Dandridge, they came upon a battle, and took part in sweeping 

-the enemy from the field, Colonel Lagrange heading the 
brigade in a charge with a glittering front, without firing a 
single carbine. 

January 14th, 1864, they moved to Dandridge, and on the 
17th, were suddenly attacked by a portion of Longstreet’s 
forces, issuing from a wood. They dismounted, rushed into 
the timber, and cleared it of the foe. But rebel reserves stood 
upon a hill beyond, who in overwhelming numbers bore down 
upon them and pressed them back. The Fourth Indiana 
came up, and the rebels were forced to take again the brow of 
the hill. But suddenly, their Indiana friends were seen in 
full retreat; why, was not then known, but the fact was evi- 
dent. The scene that followed is best described by one of 
their number. “ Unsupported, we could do nothing, and we 
began to fall back, slowly at first, but the sight of the rebels 
pouring down the hill in an overwhelming charge, quickened 
our steps, and every man did his best. Legs were trumps 

56 
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there, if ever, and infinitely more serviceable than arms, and 
every muscle on each individual leg did its very best. I am 
sure I never did so well in all my life in that respect, as I did 
in the race down that hill, and over the valley to the next 
ridge, and the whistling of innumerable bullets in every direc- 
tion, like a large quantity of bumble-bees, gave astonishing 
speed even to the most laggard. Before we had gone through 
the woods, we found the - cause of the retreat of the Fourth 
Indiana to bea body of mounted rebels, who had charged upon 
them, and having driven them through the woods, were now 
directly in our way. But who could withstand the fury of that 
backward charge! They went down like pigeons before a blun- 
derbuss, and unchecked, we continued our retreat up the hill 
where we had left our horses.” Dut the horses were gone, 
and retreat being thus cut off, they availed themselves of the 
the first protection that offered, and prostrate behind the slight 
escarpment of a ridge, continued to fire upon the enemy oppo- 
site, who at no time ventured outside the protection of the 
timber. Meanwhile, the wave of conflict had rolled on to the 
right, where infantry and artillery were on either side engaged. 
As soon as darkness made it safe to leave their position, the 
First Wisconsin moved quietly to the rear, and answered to 
the roll-call; “but it made the heart sick to see the wasted 
squads that rallied under their leaders—only a dozen or so 
where flourishing companies had been.” As the night deep- 
ened, however, many returned—some as stragglers from the 
flight, some as escaped prisoners, till the final loss to the regi- 
met is recorded as thirty-two men killed, wounded and 
missing. Among them was Captain Wallace W. LaGrange, 
who died the June following, from wounds received in the 
early part of this battle. Having as far as possible brought in 
and eared for their disabled comrades, they started, in com- 
pany with the division, about midnight, for Knoxville. This 
was the severest engagement in which the First Wisconsin 
had then participated, and the first time they had been com- 
pelled to flee before the enemy, but they comforted themselves 
with the reflection that the best regiment in the world could 
have done no better, and that the enemy had received twice 
the injury he had inflicted. Certain it is, that having made 
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up their minds to run, they did it as they did ev ery thing else, 
“with a will,”—a habit w orthy of all praise. 

At Cleveland, March 12th, they were joined by four hundred 
recruits from Wisconsin, under Lieutenant Colonel Torrey, who 
assumed command, Colanal LaGrange leading the brigade. 
May 3rd, they sibeanned to join in Sherman's Atlanta cam- 
paign. On the 9th, they went forward from Varnell’s Sta- 
tion, to attack a rebel force three miles distant. After the 
battle had continued some time with varying fortune, our 
troops fighting now on foot and then on horses, Colonel 
LaGrange ordered a charge, leading it in person. It was made 
ata headlong gallop, and fora while the rebels scattered before 
it, but the triumph was short. A terrible volley was poured 
out from concealed earthworks, checking the advance and 
turning back the tide, while at this moment a regiment of 
Texan Rangers charged upon the flanks of the retreating 
column, and captured every straggler in an instant. It was 
here that Colonel LaGrange, having two horses shot under 
him, the second holding him to the ground, was taken prisoner, 
also Captain G. O. Clinton, and four of his company, one of 
whom, at least, breathed his life out in a Southern prison. 
Though the engagement continued but two hours, the Union 
loss was severe: one hundred and thirty-six killed, wounded, 
and prisoners from a brigade of nine hundred—forty-eight 
from the First Wisconsin alone. They had encountered nearly 
the whole of Wheeler’s cavalry, supported by a division of 
infantry. 

Their position in Sherman’s army is given on page 699; 
their part at Buzzard’s Roost and Resaca, page 704; at Dallas, 
710, 711; at Kenesaw, 719, 720; in the siege of Atlanta and 
McCook’s raid, 737 to 741. Tlood’s plan of campaign to the 
North having been developed, they left Cartersville, Georgia, 
October 17th, and reached Louisville, November 8th, where 
they were remounted. Under Major Harnden, they moved, 
December 4th, for Nashville. At cea! cea they shared in 
a successful engagement with about 2,000 rebels under Lyon. 
Had La Grange been in command of the division instead of 
McCook, the pursuit would have been so rapid and wise that the 
enemy would probably have been captured, La Grange with 
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a few pushed on and saved Elizabethtown from pillage and fire. 
They reached Nashville January 5th, 1865, having marched 
six hundred and sixty miles since leaving Louisville, a month 
before. By easy marches they proceeded to Waterloo, Ala- 
bama. March 22d, they moved with General James IT. Wil- 
son’s large cavalry expedition, which soon captured six large 
Southern cities. One portion moved on Tuscaloosa, and the 
other on Selma, at that time the principal manufacturing town 
of the Confederacy, where they destroyed property worth 
hundreds of millions of dollars. But before reaching Selma, a 
severe engayvement was had with Forrest at Plantersville, and 
ove battalion of the First, under Major Shipman, put to flight 
a force at Centreville, and captured fifteen prisoners. Having 
oceupied Montgomery, Colonel La Grange had command of 
the second brigade, which moved toward West Point. Near 
that place the rebels were driven into a strong fort, which, on 
the summit of a hill, overlooked the town. While the Fourth 
Indiana cavalry attacked the town, the First Wisconsin, Second 
Indiana, and Seventh Kentucky, having dismounted, advanced 
upon the fort. Our battery and sharp-shooters swept the sum- 
mit of the fort until the storming columns crossed the snrround- 
ing ditch. Lieutenant Colonel Harnden, commanding the 
First, and about one hundred of his men, were the first to pass 
the ditch, when they lay upon the embankments some twenty 
minutes, waiting for others to cross, and firing at every rebel 
head that appeared above the works. When all were ready 
they mounted the parapet, where a desperate hand to hand 
fight ensued, until the rebel commander, General Tyler, was 
killed, when his men surrendered. Among our lost was the 
young, brave, and meritorious Lieutenant Shelden E. Vosburg, 
who was killed ou the parapet, shot, Colonel Harnden says, by 
a renegade Wisconsin man who was serving in the rebel ranks 
Lieutenant James R. Barnett caught him as he fell and laid 
him in the ditch. Afterward, seeing he was still alive, he ex- 
changed a few words with him before he died. Lieutenant 
Colonel Harnden was himself wounded in the thigh; having 
been severely wounded in the shoulder the year before, in a 
charge near Dallas. The inside of the fort presented a horrid 
spectacle. The rebels had chiefly been shot through the head, 
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and the blood and shivered remains of dead men were too 
shocking for description. The dead removed, the fort was 
blown up, and immense quantities of property were destroyed 
in the town. 

They next advanced to Macon, learning of Lee’s surrender, 
ou the way, from the lips of ex-Senator John Bell. May 6th, 
Lieutenant Colonel Tarnden was ordered by General Croxton 
to proceed in search of Jefferson Davis. THe left at evening 
with one hundred and fifty-two men in his command. They 
marched all night and the next day, in hot weather and over 
very dusty roads, advancing fifty-five miles to Dublin. Lieu- 
tenant Clinton and twenty men took a side read sixteen miles, 
and rejoined the main party at eleven at night. They passed 
many mounted and armed rebels returning home after John- 
aton’s surrender. The whites would give no information of 
the Davis party. At midnight a negro came to Colonel Harn- 
den and gave him a minute and rational account of Davis and 
his wife and train. They had passed through the town, Davis 
going through the outskirts, and rejoining his company after- 
wards. Leaving Lieutenant Lane with forty-five men to watch 
at Dublin and vicinity, Tarnden moved at early dawn the next 
morning, the 8th, and advanced in the rain and partly 
through swamps, forty-five miles, impressing guides a part of 
of the distance. Before light on the 9th, they resumed their 
march, and at Abbeville fell in with Colonel Pritchard, of 
the Fourth Michigan Cavalry who said that he was also in 
search of Davis, but had been ordered to camp there, and 
guard the ferry and patrol the river. He further said 
that he had heard nothing of Davis on his way until in- 
formed by Colonel Harnden. The latter declined Colonel 
Pritchard’s offer of additional men, and went forward. At 
nine o’clock in the evening, being satisfied that they were 
near the Davis party, and afraid of giving him an opportnnity 
to escape in the darkness, he halted until three the next morn- 
ing. Moving forward then, the advance guard, under Ser- 
geant TIussey, before light, came upon armed men, who 
ordered them to halt. Supposing them to be rebel pickets 
they retreated, and were fired upon. Harnden advanced gvith a 
larger force, and other firing on both sides followed. Sergeant 
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ILowe captured a prisoner from whom it was ascertained that 
their supposed foe were Michigan troops, who had just arrived, 
and surrounded the rebel train, though Colonel Pritchard did 
not yet himself know whether Davis was taken. Three Wis- 
cousin men had been wounded, and two of the Michigan killed, 
and one officer wounded. Pritchard acknowledged to Harnden 
that after the latter left he selected some of his best mounted 
men, took another way, and had but just arrived. Evidently 
the train was not captured until after the firing between the 
two regiments, aud if the Michigan had not delayed the Wis- 
consin troops, the latter would perhaps have effected the cap- 
ture carlier than it was accomplished. Pritchard would not 
have taken Davis without the information so dearly purchased 
by Harnden and his men, which was communicated to Pritch- 
ard in a frank and officer-like manner, Aud now shall 
Pritchard take $10,000 of the reward and Tlarnden nothing ? 
The Michigan men take $100,000, and the Wisconsin men 
nothing? So the committee strangely decide. Did not the 
Wisconsin soldiers have more to do with effecting the capture 
than some, at least, of the Michigan men, who never touched 
or hardly saw the prisoner? If Congress does not make a 
special appropriation to reward the Wisconsin troops it will be 
a stain upon their memory. 

Major General Wilson, then commanding the cavalry corps 
in Georgia, stated in an indorsement on Colonel Pritchard’s 
report, that Colonel Harnden was in uo way responsible for the 
unfortunate collision which occurred, and that he was entitled 
to an equal share of the credit for the capture of Jefferson 
Davis. 

Colonel Harnden is a resident of Rome, Jetierson County, 
Wisconsin, and a lumberman by occupation. He enlisted as 
private, August 15th, 1861; rose to the captaincy of Company 
L, to the lieutenant-coloneley of the regiment, and was 
breveted brigadier general, to rank from March 13th, 1865. 
THe was a member of the Wisconsin Assembly in the winter 
of 1865-6. 

The regiment left Macon, May 24th, reached Nashville, June 
14th, and, July 19th, was mustered out, and soon after paid 
and disbanded. The last roster was the following: 
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Colonel —Oscar H. La Grance. 


Lieut, Colonei—Henry Harnden, Quartermaster—Asa Kinney. 

lst Major—Steplhen V. Shipman, Commissary—Albert J. Morehead. 

2d Major—Newton Jones. Surgeon—Nathanie) S. Robinson. 

3rd Major—Levi Howland, Chaplain—George 0. Fox. 

Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A Amos B. Hudson, Charles L. Hewitt, 
B Edward D. Town. Francis P, Easterly, Orson T. Clinton, 
Cc Horace A, Chase. 
D Lewis D. Phelps. Theron H. Lane. 
E Paul ©, Stillman. 
F Milton Martin, 
G John H. Barnes. 
H James L, Sprague. Jonathan Willard. Nicholas 5. Chambers. 
I No commissioned officers of this company at the time of muster-out. 
EK Charles 8, Wicks. Eben 5, Chase. Pardon B. Lamerauk. 
L John LL, Stewart, James M. Waterman, James L, Ackley. 
M No commissioned officers of this company at the time of weuster-out. 


‘REGIMENTAL Statistics.—Original strength, 1,124. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1863, 295; in 1864, 597; in 1865, 164; substi- 
tutes, 83; draft in 1865, 202; in 1864, 76; veteran reénlist- 
ments, 61; total, 2,602. Loss:—by death, 866; desertion, 91; 
transfer, 67; discharge, 634; muster-out, 1,444. 

The First Cavalry was justly noted at its origin for excellent 
moral qualities. Every member of the field and staff officers 
was strictly temperate, and, with few exceptions, all the line 
officers and privates. While west of the Mississippi, though 
obtaining subsistence chiefly from the country occupied, it is 
stated that not a case of private robbery was ever known to 
the commanding officer. While forty of the regiment were 
prisoners at Little Rock, with about fitty United States troops, 
parole papers were presented by the rebels, and many signed 
them. But when they were brought to the room where P. J. 
Schlick, of Company F, was confined, he discovered a clause 
binding them never to enter the Federal service again, and 
refused to give his signature. AJ] in his room likewise refused, 
and those who had signed, on learning the deception practiced 
upon them, demanded the return of the papers. In being con- 
veyed to that prison, James H. Vrooman was put upon a mule, 
and his legs being tied under the animal, was compelled to 
ride sixty miles without once being allowed to dismount. 
While in prison he asked for a book to read, and for that civil 
question was lashed. Sergeant W. B. Ware, from Waupun, 
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having many times successfully served as a scout, was finally 
eaptured, While his two mounted guards stopped for dinner, 
he seized their rifles, and kept them both at bay until he 
reached the woods, where he confiscated a mule and rode fifty 
miles to his regiment. Corporal John Farnsworth, from 
Beaver Dam, after the fight at Chalk Bluff, was set upon by 
two rebel captains, who being armed ordered him to surrender. 
He refused, drew his revolver, and though his horse was shot 
under him, made good his escape. These facts indicate the 
character of mauy of the regiment. 

The charge of Captain 8. V. Shipman, from Madison, and 
his furty men of Company E—recorded on page 562—will take 
rank among the most daring and grand exploits of the war. 
Besides the band of rebels through whom they charged, with 
hundreds firing at them, they were really surrounded by 3,000, 
who had four picees of artillery, and 5,000 more at some 
distance. Captain Shipman’s wound, at first considered fatal, 
proved very severe, sixty pieces of hone being taken from it 
at one time, and at last, after months of suffering, left him 
a eripple for life. Among the lost in this conflict was Orderly 
Sergeant Corbin, a brave young man from Beaver Dam, who, 
while defending his captain, was shot in the breast and fell 
dead, and his horse with him. 

Colonel La Grange, who so long commanded this regiment, 
was brevetted tiigadier general, and was recommended for 
promotion to the full grade of that oflice by General Wilson, 
who said that lhe was one of the most meritorious and promis- 
ing Officers he ever knew, Major General Stanley wrote, June 
6th, 1865, “ The First Wisconsin Cavalry, a most gallant regi- 
ment, with a colonel—La Grange—as dashing.a trooper as 
ever the famed Murat, commanded. By the way, before the 
war, an impression existed in the country, that ouly Southern 
men could ride well enough for dragoons. But during my 
experience with the cavalry, it became a fixed fact with us, 
that the farther north the regiment came from, the more sure 
they were of being effectual and reliable cavalry. Who will 
account for it?” 

General La Grange was born in Fulton, New York, April, 
1838, and came with his father’s family to Wisconsin in 1845. 
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When captured by the enemy, he vainly begged to go with his 
men, who were also prisoners, but was sent to Macon, where, 
refusing to give his parole, he was confined in jail until 
specially exchanged, 

His brother, Captain W. W. La Grange, Company D, 
mortally wounded at Dandridge, especially distinguished 
himself in the conflict at L’Anguille Ferry, after which 
he swam the river thirteen times within a hundred yards 
of the enemy (who were engaged in plundering our wagons), 
towing a boat to which our stragglers clung, and thus escaped. 
When his thigh was shattered at Dandridge he fell upon his 
face, but still ordered his company forward. In the retreat, as 
- they were carrying him from the field, he saw the danger of 
his men, and told them to leave him, saying, “I do uot want 
any more of Company D to be hurt for nothing.” But they 
clung to him till they reached an ambulance. He said to his 
mother before his death, *‘ Life has been pleasant; but I have 
no regret; Tam proud to be worthy to die for my country.” 

Horatio K. Foote, son of Rey- 
erend Iliram aud Eliza M. Foote, 
of Waukesha—born in Racine, 
November 24th, 1843—enlisted in 
the First Wisconsin Cavalry, at 
the age of eighteen, had a horse 
killed under him at the battle of 
Varvell Station, May 9th, 1864, 
near the ‘opening of Sherman's 
Atlanta campaign, and with his 
~ colonel and captain was there 
taken prisouer. Colonel La 
Grange was often heard to say that one good scout was worth 
more to a cavalry brigade than a whole company in the line. 
Among those whose services he most valued were Frank 
Lavine, Stephen Nichols (a Stockbridge Indian), Alfred Hin- 
man, Bristol Farnsworth, and Horatio K. Foote, of Wau- 
kesha. ‘ Each of these men,” says the colonel “had receipts 
for more than twenty prisoners captured by his own unaided 
powers, and though they preferred to capture rather than 
kill the enemy, they were such masters of their weapons that, 
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to use their own words they ‘never wasted a cartridge. 
Lavine and Nichols passed through the war unhurt, and are 
now on their farms in Wisconsin. Tlinman and Farnsworth 
fell fighting, surrounded by the dead bodies of their enemies. 
Foote said to his colonel, as they separated for different 
prisons, “If I can get back into our lines with the information 
I’ve picked up before Sherman crosses the Chattahoochee, I 
shall be willing to die.” Alas! his hope was never realized. 

His captain, George O. Clinton, says, “ He could easily have 
made his escape, but preferred capture or death rather than 
leave the field until ordered back; the order came too late, 
and all were captured who had not run. He used his carbine 
(a Spencer rifle) until the rebels were almost on him, and then © 
drew the cylinder from the rifle and threw it away, thus ren- 
dering it useless to his captors.” 

He passed through the scenes at Andersonville during that 
year of fearful mortality there, was taken to Charleston in 
September, where he lay four weeks, sick of the fever, in 
the hospital, and thence was conveyed to Florence, South 
Carolina. When almost naked and starving, he was often 
urged with flattering promises to enlist in the Confederate 
ranks. Some, with death staring them in the face, had done 
this, with the determination of leaving the rebels the first 
opportunity, But Horatio’s reply was always the same: “T 
will never dishonor my parents or disgrace myself by forsaking 
the old flag to save my life!” 

It was heard of him that he attended the prayer meetings 
while in Florence prison, and said he derived great good from 
them. After patient inquiry it has been learned from a 
prison companion, that he lived to be paroled at Florence, but 
when taken outside the stockade was too far gone to be sent by 
the cars to our lines, and there, about February 1st, 1865, he 
breathed his last—a precious, noble sacrifice on the altar of his 
country! His last whispers were those of prayer, which were 
consistent with the confession he made by uniting with his 
father’s church before entering the army. 

Captain G. O. Clinton, of Brodhead, was also a sufferer in 
prison, but escaped with his life. But two of his brothers died 
in the service. One was H. P. Clinton, quartermaster of the 
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Seventh Regiment. Charles W. Clinton, second lieutenant, 
Company K, died at Murfreesboro, March 29th, 1864, from 
disease produced by vaccination with impure matter. Their 
grandfathers, on both sides, were soldiers in the Revolution, 
and sometimes, marching barefoot, marked their foot-prints 
with blood, and at times, thirsting for water, had none 
save what they could press out of rotten wood lying on low 
ground. 

A paiufal sacrifice, apparently needless, was the follow- 
ing: Mareus A. Pease, son of Reverend P. B, Pease, of Mil- 
waukee, after a long and tiresome march with nineteen others, 
pursued by Texan Rangers, wrote to his parents, “ I am really 
worn out with fatigue and poor dict.” IIe was soon after 
taken with congestive chills; his faithful comrades watched 
over and cared for him as well as they knew how; they went 
to the surgeon with repeated and urgent requests for assistance, 
but he was ivtoxicated, and refused to act until it was too 
late; young Pease died August 24th, 1852, aged eighteen 
years and eleven months. Te was early a christian, and re- 
markable for consistency and devotion. 


SECOND CAVALRY. 


The early history of the Second Wisconsin Cavalry, from 
its origin to Vicksburg, has been given, pages 566 to 573. 
Its part in the siege of Vicksburg is stated on page 660; in 
the second battle of Jackson, page 662. The second and third 
battalions of this regiment remained at Redboue Church, ten 
miles from Vieksburg, from August 2d, 1863, until April 27th, 
1864, when they moved to Vieksburg. In September, 1863, 
Colonel Stephens, Lieutenant Waggoner, and four sergeants, 
were ordered to Wisconsin on recruiting serviee. In January, 
1864, the regiment received a large number of recruits, and in 
March, Colonel Stephens returned with many more, after 
which the veterans of the regiment went home on furlough, 
under the charge of Majors Eastman and Richmond, returning 
to duty May 11th. Colonel Stephens was placed in command 
of all the eavalry at Vicksburg, amounting to five regiments ; 
Major Richmond commanding the Second Wisconsin. The 
duty of the regiment was to patrol the country between Vicks- 
burg and the Big Black River, and keep it clear of roving 
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bands of rebels. The men suffered severely from sickness 
during the summer, many of whom died. In September, the 
first battalion, which had been stationed in the vicinity of 
Rolla and Springfield, Missouri, most of the time since enter- 
ing the service, joined the regiment at Vicksburg. While in 
Missouri, this battalion was engaged in scouting and gnarding 
wagon trains, and took part in the forced march to the battle 
field of Prairie Grove, participating in the action without 
loss. May 26th, 1864, they were engaged in a severe skirmish 
at Lane’s Prairie, in which they lost five men killed. The 
health of the battalion in Missouri was good, but upon their 
arrival at Vicksburg, a large number were soon prostrated by 
disease. 

December 2d, 1864, Lieutenant Colonel Dale, with two hun- 
dred and eighty men, while reconnoitering, encountered a 
heavy foree of the enemy, twelve miles from Yazoo City. After 
a severe fight of half an hour, the rebels outflanked the detach- 
ment, which after twice repulsing their attacks, withdrew 
with a loss of five killed, nine wounded, and twenty-five taken 
prisoners, The Lieutenant Colonel was wounded in the ankle. 
December 8th, the regiment embarked for Memphis, at which 
place they joined an expedition under General Grierson, on 
the 21st, which marched into the interior of Mississippi. At 
Egypt Station, on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, a short but 
severe action took place, in which nearly five hundred rebels 
were taken prisoners, who were turned over for the Second 
Wisconsin to guard. After destroying a vast amount of Con- 
federate property, tearing up railroads and burniug bridges, 
the expedition passed through Lexington and Benton, to Vicks- 
burg, where it arrived January 5th, 1865, haying marched 
through a broken and swampy country, a distance of four 
hundred miles. January 13th, they proceeded by boat back 
to Memphis, and there encamped. They were engaged during 
the winter in very laborious marches through the woods and 
swamps of Arkansas, penetrating even to Louisiana, whence 
they returned to Memphis, February 17th. On the 9th of May, 
three hundred and thirty men of the regiment, under com- 
mand of Major De Forest, were ordered to Grenada, Missis- 
sippi, one hundred and thirty miles from Memphis, where they 
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remained as garrison for that point, until June 24th, when 
they were ordered to rejoin the regiment, which had moved to 
Alexandria, Louisiana. July 3rd, Colonel Stephens and about 
two hundred men were mustered out. August 8th, the regi- 
ment left Alexandria, crossed the Sabine River, into Texas, 
aud pushed forward three hundred and ten miles to Hempstead. 
“The route lay through a poor country, mostly covered with 
pine timber, and men and animals suffered from scarcity of 
proper rations and forage.” October 30th, they set out for 
Austin where they were mustered out November 15th. Having 
turned over their horses to other regimeuts, they marched the 
first hundred miles on foot to Brenham, whence they proceeded 
by rail and steamer to Madison, Wisconsin, December 14th, 
they were paid and disbanded. The muster-out roster was the 
following : 


Lieut. Colonel—Nicholas H. Dale. Commissary—-Prosper L, Knappen. 
Major—Newton De Morest. Surgeon— Moses P. Hanson. 
2d Major-—Edwin Skewes. lst Asst Surgeon—J. Seaton Kelso. 
Adjutant— James R, Woolfenden. Chaplain—Benjamin L, Brisbane. 
Quarternuister—George 8. Raco. 
Company). Captains. First: Ligutenants. Second Licutenants. 
A Andrew J. Palmer. 
B Thomas LaFlesh. Jeremiah 8. MeDaniel. 
Cc Daniel L, Riley. Chauncey Blancha. Francis A, Tobie. 
D George W. Noble. Samuel L. Burnell. 
EK Stephen Woodward. Zadoe Mencll. 
Fr Francis M. Poynter. Henry W. Wadsworth. George I. Sterner. 
G Zelotis P. Cogswell. Edward 8. Minor. 
H Gotfried Langstadt. 
I George W. Ring. John Larkin, Henry W. Tinkham. 
K George B. Davidson, 
L James L. Leroy. 
M Freeman A. Kimball, George W, Walter. George W. Taylor. 


ReGIMENTAL Sratistics.—Original strength, 1,127. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1863, 187; in 1864, 630; in 1865, 212; substi- 
tutes, 18; draft in 1865, 1; veteran reénlistments, 389; 
total, 2,510. Loss:—by death, 271; missing, 5; desertion, 103; 
transfer, 83; discharge, 557; muster-out, 1,541. 

September 30th, 1864, while the regiment was upon an expe- 
dition into the south-west corner of Mississippi, Edward 8, 
Minor, of Company G, followed by two companions, Joseph 
Cooper and Truman MeIntyre, made an impetuous charge, 
ahead of the advanced guard of the column, in pursuit of a 
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carriage containing what appeared to be a Confederate officer 
of high rank. After an exciting chase of over three miles, in 
which they were fired upon by rebels from the roadside, the 
driver was frightened from the box by the aid of a few shots, 
and the vehicle was brought to a halt, and turned about with 
its rebel occupant a prisoner. While returning to the com- 
mand, the captured rebel offered his captor any amount of 
money he would name, if he would release him, and tendered 
him five thousand dollars for this purpose. Minor spurned the 
offer, and after repeated solicitations, forbade any further men- 
tion of the subject, saying, “I cannot and will not let you go.” 
The rebel’s name was Goper; he said he had been a Confed- 
erate officer, but resigned to speculate in cotton. Minor deli- 
vered him to the provost marshal. But he was soon at liberty, 
and the following day, meeting Minor, said to him, “I have 
not so much money as I had yesterday, but I am a free man, 
You might as well have had the money as any one else.” Let 
Edward 8. Minor be honored for bis patriotism and integrity, 
and let the man who released the cotton speculator for his 
money be utterly condemned, and if possible, punished. The 
men who in this war periled the interests of their country, and 
prolonged the rebellion, and multiplied the loss of lite, by trade 
in cotton, or connivance with cotton speculators for gain, 
deserve to have no country, aud no home except a prison ! 
The services of this regiment often brought them in contact 
with large numbers of the freedmen. Tu an expedition to 
Louisiana, of several regiments, commanded by Colonel 
Osborn, hundreds of that torn and crushed people followed 
them, as the least of two evils. But their sufferings were very 
great and often needless. Some soldiers were allowed to rob 
them of whatever valuable articles they might possess; hungry, 
faint, and cold, they would often lie down by the roadside and 
die; children would die in their mothers’ arms while on the 
march; the skin of swollen feet and limbs would crack open 
and the blood mark their steps. But the officers and men 


of the Second Wisconsin, employed proper means for the 
protection and comfort of those following the regiment, and 


with excellent results—a demonstration to the credit of human- 
ity. Surgeon M. P. Hanson relates horrid cases ot’ designed 
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oppression and cruelty to the freedmen from their former 
masters. 

The corruption and baseness of even some Union officers is 
a painful but real subject. Some would speculate in cotton; 
others would take bribes from speculators; still others would 
ferret out the cases of bribery, aud take hush-money frorn the 
guilty parties. But many officers were honest, and their influ- 
ence was highly salutary. Good officers throughout all regi- 
ments would have led to the improvement of nearly all soldiers 
in the army. 

Among those who came home to die of disease coutracted 
in Government service, was Henry Jones of Company M, who 
died of typhoid pucumonia at Emerald Grove, September 25th, 
1864. Another was James Hanson, of Company I, who died 
of congestion of the lungs, in Milwaukee, October 26th, 1862, 
He was the son of Surgeon TIanson; from childhood was 
remarkable for conscientiousness, and fully retained it amid 
all temptations and associations of army life—a testimony to 
the reality and firmness of true virtue. 

The first surgeon of the regiment was Doctor Clark G. 
Pease, who died at his home in Janesville, June 27th, 1864. 
General Washburn wrote: “ THis humanity and devotion to 
the sick, the wounded and the dying, I am sure, caused his 
early and untimely death. A true Christian gentleman, he 
gave himself up a martyr to the cause of his country, of 
humanity, and of God.” The fellow-oflicers of Doctor Pease, 
on learning of his death, passed resolutions expressive of the 
warmest friendship and confidence, and pronounced him “ An 
officer devoted and faithful, a gentleman noble and refined, a 
Christian without reproach.” Previous to entering the army 
Doctor Pease was widely known as a skillful physician, and a 
zealous, active, and consistent Christian. 


MAJOR GENERAL WASHBURN, 


The services of General Washburn in connection with the 
war, both in Congress and in the army, have been noticed in 
their historic connections, as far as the spring of 1864. At 
that time, he was ordered by General Grant to Annapolis, 
to assist in reorganizing the ninth corps, to which he was 
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assiened. But in a few days after, there coming terrible 
reports from West Tennessee, in the massacre of Fort Pil- 
low, and other calamities, Major General Hurlbut, in com- 
mand, was relieved, and General Washburn ordered to pro- 
ceed to Memphis aud assume command, which he did about 
the middle of April, 1864. He remained in command until 
December, when he was relieved by Major General N. J. T. 
Dana, and ordered to the command of the District of Vicks- 
burg. While he was in command of the District of West 
Tennessee, he organized and sent out several expeditions to 
operate on the communications of the enemy, and to hold in 
check a large rebel cavalry force, which would other- 
wise be operating on the communications of General Sher- 
man. ‘These expeditions were all successful save one, under 
General Sturges, an intemperate general of the regular army, 
who was not of Washburn’s selection, and who, with an 
army of 8,000 men, in splendid condition, was defeated near 
Gun Town, Mississippi, by Forrest, with a force of less than 
3,500. Tle afterwards sent another expedition, under General 
A. J. Smith, who fought Forrest at Tupelo, Mississippi, and 
in a sense wiped out the Sturges disaster. 

General Washburn was afterwards placed in command of 
the district of Vieksburg, but his successor at Memphis, Gen- 
eral Dana, was relieved, and he was recalled to that department. 
While there, he at one time placed forty of the most promi- 
nent rebels on the railroad trains, to guard against the attacks 
of bushwhackers, through whom they were losiug several lives 
daily, Two trips were suflicient to break up the practice. 
Competent testimony from Memphis says that he was the best 
commander in that position during the war. 

General Washburn was born in Livermore, Maine, April 
22d, 1818. Both his paternal and maternal grandfather served 
in the Revolution, the latter as an officer from the battle of 
Lexington to the close of the war. He came to Wisconsin in 
1839, and settled at Mineral Point in 1842, where he practised 
law ten years, Ife was elected to Congress in 1854, was twice 
reélected, und then declined further service. ‘Two of his 
brothers were members at the same time, oue from Maine, and 
one from Illinois, (the latter has been reélected seven times, 
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and the former was afterward governor of Maine), one brother 
is United States Minister to Paraguay, one was a commander 
in the navy during the war, one was Surveyor General of 
Minnesota for four years, and one is a banker. Such are the 
seven brothers of the family. 


THIRD WISCONSIN CAVALRY. 


The early history of the Third Cavalry has been given, 
pages 974 to 578. Their part in the battle of Honey Springs 
is related on page 584; in that of Newtonia, pages 585, 586; 
of Cane Full, 586; of Prairie Grove, 587, 588. The previous 
aistorical narration left the regiment at Fort Blunt. 

When companies B, G, H, I, and M arrived at Fort Blunt, 
they were attached to the third brigade, Army of the Frontier, 
and on the 16th of July, 1863, marched southwards under com- 
mand of General Blunt. The next day, they were engaged in 
the battle of Honey Springs, in which the rebels were utte>'y 
routed, with the loss of many prisoners and all their artillery. 
During the summer, Colonel Barstow was detailed on a 
court-martial at St. Louis. 

August 22d, the detachment participated in another forward 
movement, in which large quantities of rebel stores were cap- 
tured, and Perryville was taken and burned, October 6th, 
they marched to Van Buren, Arkansas, where Companies E 
and K joined them. Onthe 16th, they made a raid to Wal- 
dron, Arkansas, routed a superior force of the enemy, and 
captured thirteen prisoners. The following day, they attacked 
alarge body of rebel Choctaw Indians, captured their stores 
and put the whole force to flight. Early in November, they 
attacked 1,000 rebels, under Colonel Brooks, and after a sharp 
fight, drove them across the Arkansas River, capturing a large 
number. In December, ascouting party penetrated to the Red 
River, and returned without loss, bringing in many prisoners. 

October 6th, 1863, Company I, which at the time formed a 
part of General Blunt’s escort, was attacked by five hundred 
rebels, while halted near Baxter’s Springs, in the Cherokee 
Nation. The enemy was led by the infamous Quantrell, and 
disguised in Federal uniforms. After a brave but ineffectual 
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resistance, the escort of sixty-five men gave way; Company I, 
numbering forty men, held their ground until the rebels were 
within twenty feet of them. When they finally turned to escape, 
their fiendish pursuers rushed upon and slew them without 
mercy, killing twenty-two, and wounding four, who were left 
on the field as dead. Several were murdered after they had 
surrendered. The regimental band was with General Blunt at 
the time, and every man of it massacred. Their bodies were 
thrown into and under their band wagon, and burned, Lieu- 
tenant Pond, of Company C, with a small detachment, was 
attacked at the same time, at Baxter’s Springs, and was highly 
commended for the manner in which he defended his position. 
Lieutenant Asa W. Farr, quartermaster of the regiment, was 
among the killed. The commanding general and most of his 
staff escaped. In January, February, and March, 1864, three- 
fourths of the regiment reénlisted. March 30th, they moved 
from Van Buren for Little Rock, whence the veterans com- 
posing seven companies, went home on furlough, arriving at 
Madison May 13th. Having reassembled, they left the State 
June 16th, with orders to report at Little Rock, and, after a 
short stay at St. Louis, where they were reéquipped, arrived at 
TIuntersville on the Arkansas River, opposite Little Rock, 
July 27th. They were then employed there in picket duty, 
and in scouting between the Arkansus and White rivers, and 
in escorting trains between Huntersville and Duvall’s Bluff. 
August 28th, Major Derry, with one hundred and four men, 
accompanied an expedition of eight hundred mounted men, in 
pursuit of Shelby’s forces, who when forty-five miles from 
Tluntersville, were encountered, repulsed and pursued, the 
regiment sustaining no loss. September 7th, the command 
returned to camp near Little Rock. 

The five other companies were stationed in Missouri and 
Kansas: Company A at Ballstown; C, at Fort McKean; D, at 
Fort Hamer; F, at Fort Insley; and M at Pawnee, Kansas— 
all engaged constantly in the most laborious and dangerous 
duties as scouts, pickets and foragers. These companies are 
reported by the chief of cavalry of the Department of Arkan- 
sas, as standing high in the estimation of the commander of ° 
the department. Colonel Jennison reports that in a battle at 
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Newtonia, November 4th, 1864, Lieutenant Pond was in 
command of a detachment of the Third Wisconsin, aud that 
they behaved nobly, losing four seriously wounded, and eleven 
horses killed. 

September 25th, Major Derry, with one hundred and forty- 
one men joined an expedition at Little Rock for Fort Smith, 
and returned October 13th, after a march of four hundred 
miles. The seven veteran companies B, E, G, IT, I, K, and LL, 
were stationed in the vicinity of Little Rock during the antumn 
and winter, engaged in scouting, guarding trains, patrolling 
the roads, and clearing the country of bushwhackers, with 
whom they had frequent encounters. 

March 10th, 1865, a detachment of forty men, under com- 
mand of Captain Julius Giesler, of Company A, was sent from 
Little Rock, to capture a party of bushwhackers near Clear 
Lake, forty miles distant. When in the vicinity of the place 
designated, the guide, who had himself given information 
concerning the rebel band, gave an alarm and entered a thicket. 
A volley of musketry was fired upon the head of the column, 
from a superior force of the enemy, in ambush, mortally 
wounding Captain Giesler and Daniel Hl. Hooper, and wound- 
ing three others, not mortally. Eleven of the detachment 
were missing, and supposed to be captured; the remainder 
returned to Little Rock. Captain Giesler, is said to have been 
avery brave man, At the battle of Prairie Grove he particu- 
larly distinguished himself. He was a general favorite in 
the regiment, and possessed the qualities of a true soldier and 
gentleman. Tle died the day after he was shot, March 12th. 

The original term of service of the regiment having expired, 
it was redrganized April 16th, 1865, the companies at Little 
Rock being consolidated into five, and designated as A, B, C, 
D, and FE, under command of Major Derry. Company F, still 
at Fort Insley, Missouri, retained its former designation; M 
became G, C became H, D beeame I, and A, which had been 
since December at Fort Curtis, Missouri, became K. That 
portion of the regiment which was at Little Rock moved, 
April 21st, to Duvall’s Bluff, where the cavalry depot ~f tlie 
department had been established. June 3rd, they embarked 
for St. Louis, whence they proceeded to Rolla and Spri-gfield, 
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Missouri. July 18th, they commenced the march to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, arriving in two weeks. This battalion, 
with the field and staff officers, was mustered out September 
8th, and on the 14th arrived at Madison, and were disbanded. 
Companies F, H, I, and K were mustered ont on the 29th, at 
Fort Leavenworth, and reached Madison October 2d. Compa- 
nies G and L remained in service nearly a month later, and 
were mustered out at Fort Leavenworth. They reached home 
November 1st, 1865, The muster-out roster, as found at the 
adjutant general’s office, was as follows : 


Colonei—Tromas Drery. 


Adjutant—Willard Knight. Commissary—F rancis Quarlis. 
Quartermester—John W. Hutchinson. lst Ass't Suergeon—William H. Warner. 
Conapany. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants 

A Henry M. Taylor. 

B William Sharpe. Henry B. Eastman. 

C Albert W, Allyn. 

Db James Campbell, Alfred Berkley. Thomas Butler. 

K Thomas 0. Drinkall. 

¥ Leonard P. Lace. Qunby Loveland, 

G Theodore Conkey. James ©. Ellis, 

H William T. Bayton. William W. Griffith. 

1 Matthew Rebsteiu. 

K Benjamin Fullager. Fredk. A. Copeland. 

L Marshall M. Eble. 

M Joln M, Bernard. 


ReerMentau Sratisrics.—Original strength, 1,186. Gain:— 
by reernite in 1863, 324; in 1864, 608; in 1865, 30; substi- 
tutes, 18: reénlistments, 357; total, 2,523. Loss :—by death, 
215; missing, 9; desertion, 126; transfer, 64; discharge, 418; 
muster-out, 1,691. 

Colonel Barstow was mustered out at Leavenworth, and 
after failing in health for some time, died there, October 14th, 
1865. Te had been for many years a conspicuous man in 
Wisconsin, and was at one time Governor of the State. 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


The early history of the Fourth Cavalry has been given, 
pages 526 to 552; the fall of Port Hudson, in which they were 
engaged, pages 662, 663. 
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July 25th, 1863, the regiment returned from Port Hud- 
son to Baton Rouge, and in September was completely 
equipped as cavalry, and designated as the Fourth Wisconsin 
Cavalry. Theodore W, Gillette was commissioned commis- 
sary, October 26th. The two additional majors required for a 
cavalry regiment, were appointed the following spring. The 
headquarters of the regiment remained at Baton Rouge until 
June, 1864, During this period the regiment was actively 
employed in picketing, foraging, scouting, capturing rebels, 
and preserving peace, in the region lying between the 
Comite, Amitie, and Mississippi Rivers, extending as far south 
as Manchac Pass, and sometimes making expeditions ten or 
fifteen miles beyond the Comite. In the latter part of Sep- 
tember, 1863, the regiment, under command of Colonel Board- 
man, effected a thorough reconnoissance of the country 
surrounding Baton Rouge, crossing the Amitie River at a point 
not previously reached by the Federal forces. Information was 
thus obtained, by meaus of which Lieutenant Barl, with a small 
force, captured seventeen rebels, including one colonel and two 
captains, with their horses and equipments. October 11th, 
Companies F and K, commanded by Captain Craigue, of Coni- 
pany F, were detached for duty along the left bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, from Baton Rouge toa point opposite Donaldsonville, 
to prevent contraband trade, protect navigation and telegraphic 
communications, earry dispatches, ete. In this service they 
captured large quantities of goods intended for the enemy, and 
many Confederate soldiers; losing themselves cight men by 
capture, and two by wounds. 

October 29th, Company A was detached to perform duty as 
scouts, pickets, and couriers, at the post of Plaquemine, where 
they remained until February 3rd, 1864, when they were 
relieved by Company FE. January Ist, 1864, the regiment 
reénlisted. February 4th, a detachment, under command of 
Colonel Boardman, crossed the Mississippi to Rosedale, and 
broke up a nest of rebels, capturing twelve, and losing two 
men wounded. On the &th, Lieutenant Bush, of Company C, 
and two men were wounded by rebels in ambush. February 
14th, Captain Keefe, with one hundred and fifty men, captured 
one hundred and fifty beeves, twenty mules, twelve horses, and 
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four prisoners, near Rosedale, and in returning to camp, on 
the 20th, were fired upon in the night. 

March 8th, Lieutenant Williams, of Company A, was killed 
in a skirmish seven miles from Baton Rouge, while in com- 
mand of a seonting party of twenty men, Te lived but a 
moment after receiving the fatal shot, uttering as his last 
words, “Rally, boys, rally: fight them to the last; farewell, 
I’m gone.” His loss was deeply felt by the regiment, and all 
who knew him. He was brave, capable, efficient and faithful. 

In the month of April, two hundred and fifty reénlisted men 
went home on furlough. They were detained at Memphis by 
General Washburn for a time, on account of the capture of Fort 
Pillow. On the lst of May, Colonel Boardman, while upon a 
reconnoissance with the Fourth Cavalry and another regiment 
in the rear of Baton Rouge, was killed. He was struck by 
four balls, the last entering the brain. 

About the Ist of May, Companies L and M joined the regi 
ment. Company L had been for some time stationed at Bt. 
Louis, Missouri, and was from Milwaukee. The officers were; 
Henry Von Heyde, captain; Joseph Tall, first lieutenant ; 
Albert Galoskowsky, second lieutenant. Company M was 
from Monroe and Portage. Michael B. Misner, captain; 
Washington Hill, first lieutenant; Oday W. Traynor, second 
lientenant, 

Erastus J. Peck was appointed Major of the second bat- 
talion, March 10th, 1864, and George W. Durgin, major of 
the third battalion, May 4th—thnus completing the organiza- 
tion of the regiment as cavalry. In the latter part of June, the 
regiment moved to Morganzia, from which place they made 
two expeditions to the Atchafalaya River, and returned to 
Baton Rouge Angust 9th. July 13th, the veterans were 
mustered out, their term of service having expired. 

At Baton Ronge the regiment was placed in General Lee’s 
cavalry command, and took part in frequent raids into the 
country, occasionally encountering the enemy. Lieutenant 
Chase was wounded, and Sergeant Pygall, of Company B, 
mortally so, by bushwhackers, October 8th. On the 7th of 
November, Companies D and F, under command of Major 
Craigue, were detached to reéstablish a post at Highland 
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Stockade, near Baton Rouge. On the 14th, the regiment was 
in the advance of an expedition into Mississippi, and twenty- 
six miles from Liberty surprised four hundred rebels, captured 
most of their arms, camp equipage, and stores, with fifty 
prisoners and twenty horses. Lieutenant Flint, of Company 
G, with a small detachment, made a gallant charge upon the 
pickets, and captured them without alarming the camp. Four 
days later, Major Craigue, with four hundred men, made a 
forced march of fifty miles, from Liberty to Brookhaven, Mis- 
sissippi, surprised the enemy, and captured ten officers and 
fifty-nine men, with a large amount of stores, 

After burning several Confederate store houses, they re- 
turned to the main column at Liberty, on the 19th. On this 
day four hundred of the enemy attacked the detachment re- 
maining at Liberty, and after three hours hard fighting, were 
driven off, cight of our men being wounded. The expedi- 
tion reached Baton Rouge on the 21st. 

On the 27th, they, with eight other regiments of cavalry, 
the whole under General Davidson, left Baton Rouge upon an 
expedition to the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, with the object 
of keeping the forees in the vicinity of Mobile from advancing 
toward General Sherman. They took seventeen days’ half 
rations, and marched through a barren and desolate region, 
consisting principally of pine woods and swamps, inhabited by 
what is there called “ poor white trash.” When fifteen days 
out, and within thirty miles of the Mobile and Ohio Railroad, 
and forty miles from Mobile, they took a southerly course, 
and in three days struck the coast on Mississippi Sound, at 
West Pascagoula, Mississippi, about one hundred and forty 
miles from New Orleans, having marched three hundred miles 
from Baton Rouge. Waiting there two wecks for transporta- 
tion, they then embarked for New Orleans, reached that city 
January 3rd, 1865, and two days later arrived at Baton Rouge, 
after an absence of nearly six weeks, in which time they had 
been almost continually on duty of the severest kind. They 
lost but one man while out; he died of sickness. The health 
of the men was good, and had been so for most of the previous 
two years. In 1863, but three of the entire number present 
with the regiment died of disease, and but twelve of those 
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present and absent. Very much was due to the skill and 
fidelity of the regimental surgeons, and much to the regard 
paid to health by the officers and the men themselves. The 
sanitury stores seut there contributed also greatly to their 
good health. Living as they did, so much of the time in the 
swamps and amoug the bayous of Louisiana, their general 
good health was remarkable. March 4th, 1865, while an 
expedition, under command of Brigadier General Bailey, was 
out new the Comite River, a scouting party belonging to the 
command was attacked by the cnemy in ambush, and two men 
killed and four wounded; among the latter was Lieutenant 
Tlenry O. Gleason, of Company B, who died on the 29th. 
Early in April, the regiment embarked for Mobile, near 
which place they remained nntil it surrendered. April 18th, 
they accompanied the movement of the cavalry corps destined 
to Georgia. Passing through Greenville and Troy, and cross- 
ing the Chattahoochie River at Eufalia, they reached George- 
town, Georgia, April 30th. The 3rd of May, they set out for 
Montgomery, Alabama, whence they proceeded westward to 
Vicksburg, Mississippi, where they arrived June 5th, having 
Leen seventy days in the saddle, with little rest. Both men 
and horses were nearly worn out with fatigue. Remaining at 
Vicksburg for three weeks, to recruit, they embarked on the 
26th for Shreveport, Lonisiana, which was reached July 2d. 
At this place, General Merritt was fitting out an expedition, 
consisting of two brigades of cavalry, to march into Texas. 
The Fourth Wisconsin was attached to it and immediately 
commenced preparations tor the march, which was undertaken 
July 8th. They reached San Antonio, Texas, Augnat 3rd. 
The citizens north of Austin intensely hated the sight of Fed- 
eral soldiers. Many declared that though the war was ended 
and the Confederacy destroyed, they would still hold the 
negroes ag sluves. One negro boy, of whom an officer of the 
regiment asked a drink of water, replied; ‘“ My master says 
he will give any one of us one hundred lashes if we give a 
Yankee soldier a drink.” As they approached San Antonio, 
they found a better class of people. At New Braunfels, the 
inhabitants were nearly all Union people. They were Ger- 
mans, and throughout the war had stood firm for the country. 
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Upon the arrival of Confederate troops, it was their custom, 
like the patriots of East Tennessee, to fly to the mountains, 
and with their arms defend themselves, their wives and little 
oues against the rebel soldiery. There was a strong Union 
feeling through all that section. At San Antonio, the troops 
were received with enthusiasm. The citizens displayed the 
national flag every where. 

Here the regiment was consolidated into eight companies; 
Companies I, K, L, and M being broken up and used to fill 
the ranks of the balance, and surplus officers and nou-commis- 
sioned officers were mustered out. While here, two expedi- 
tions were sent out, under command of Lieutenant Colonel 
Craigue, the one to Fort Inge, the other to Fort Clarke and 
Eagle Pass. The latter expedition was alsent five weeks, and 
upon its return the regiment was ordered to report to Major 
General Weitzel, at Brownsville. By this officer’s order, the 
command was deployed upon the Rio Grande, from Browne- 
ville to Laredo, a distance of about three hundred miles. The 
duties devolving upon the command, while so disposed, were : 
to prevent smuggling, protect the people, and, on the upper 
portion of the line, to guard against the Indians, 

May 10th, 1866, Captain Hall, with his company, moved 
rapidly northward from Laredo, forty miles, in pursuit of a 
party of Indians who had committed horrible murders and 
outrages upon white citizens. The Indians escaped across the 
Rio Grande into Mexico. During the same month, a detach- 
ment under Captain Rameay met a party of Imperial soldiers, 
called contra-guerrillas, as they were crossing the Rio Grande 
into Texas, for the purpose of crime. Refusing to halt, they 
were fired upon, six killed, and all their horses and equipments 
captured, Detachments of the regiment were occasionally 
sent in the performance of duty across the Rio Grande, into 
Mexico. The best of feeling is said to have prevailed between 
them and the Liberals of that country. 

About April 18th, 1866, the command was assembled at 
Brownsville, to muster out of service, which object was accom- 
plished May 28th, and on the 8rd of June, the regiment 
embarked for Madison, where it arrived June 17th, and was 
warmly received by the State authorities. Receiving pay- 
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ment on the 19th of June, the officers and men separated for 
their respective homes. General II. C. Hobart, once a captain 
in this regiment, says, ““ Among the officers of this regiment, 
who rose to eminence from the ranks as meritorious soldiers, 
and who were more than five years in the service, may be 
mentioned Colonel N. F. Craigue, Lieutenant Colonel TH. B. 
Baker, Major J. B. Farnsworth, Major E. H. Ramsay, and 
Captain 5. C. Mower. The last left Lawrence University, 
and entered the service while yet a youth.” The last roster, 
as at the Adjutant General’s office, was the following: 


Lieut. Colonzi—Nelson F. Craigue. Surgzon—Sarmuel W. Wilson, 
Adjutant-—Newton A Chittenden. Ist Ags't Surg.— William H. Harmgon. 
Quartermaster—Samuel CU, Watson. Chaplain—George W. Honey. 
Commissary—Theoadore W Gillette. 

Company. Captains, First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
A J. B. Farnsworth. Gilbert B. Finch. Francis N. Thomas. 
B li. B, Baker. Edwin D, Henry. 

Cc Henry Brooks. Jolin G. Stock. Leon C, Bartlett. 
D Augustus C. Ketchum, 

E Joseph Hall, Dolphus ™. Tixley. George W. Peck. 
F Sauuel C. Mower. Uhristopher U, Coffee. George W. Pierce. 
G Warren P. Knowles. Jerry E. Flint. 

H BE. A, Ramsay. Martin V. Marsh. 


Companies I, K, L, and M were consolidated. 


Lieutenant Colonel Craigue was commissioned colonel; 
Captain H. B. Baker, lieutenant colonel; Captain Henry 
Brooks, senior major; Captain EF, A. Ramsey, second major; 
Captain J. B. Farnsworth, third major; the first and second 
licutenants of A, B, and C were promoted each one grade 
respectively. George W. Durgin, Jr., major of the third bat- 
talion, was one of General Bailey’s staff officers. 

It is said that Nathan Cole was the first man to enlist in 
Sheboygan County. He joined the Fourth Regiment, was sick 
at Fortress Monroe, left behind, and subsequently discharged. 
Recovering, he enlisted in the Twentieth, was captured in 
battle, stubbornly refused to give his parole, was recaptured by 
our forces, and when his shattered right arm was sufficiently 
restored to give the salute, entered the invalid corps, and served 
to the end. 

One of the early fallen in the war was James A, son of 
George W. Hart, of Waupun, a member of Company K. He 
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died of typhons fever, September 22d, 1861. His captain, IT. C. 
Hobart, testifies that he was a good soldier, and that he never 
knew any improper conduct in him during his service, A 
noble youth; honor him as a costly sacrifice! 

One who yet suffers from an unhealed and painful wound, is 
L. Brazelton, of Company C, who, on September 15th, 1864, 
while on a scouting expedition south-east of Baton Rouge, 
pursued three cavalry men, who had fired upon their company, 
passed his comrades, took two of the rebels prisoners, and then 
going to the aid of one Church, who was pursuing the third, 
and had been wounded in both arms, shot the third rebel’s 
horse, and fought him as he stood with his back against a tree. 
They both fired at each other and missed, whereupon Brazel- 
ton slew his adversary with his sabre. 

William II. Paine, of Sheboygan, a practical surveyor, 
enterd the corps of engineers early in 1861; was on the staff 
of MeDowell, and afterward of Burnside, Hooker, and Meade 
to the end; made a number of balloon reconnoissances; was 
intimately connected with the business of the scouts and spies. 
His rank was major or more. 

Licutenant I. N. Earl was left 
an orphan, without friends or 
means, at the age of eleven. He 
enlisted in April, 1861, at the age 
of twenty, in Company D, of this 
regiment, at Kilbourn City, and 
was soon appointed a corporal. 
He was captured in the charge 
on Port Hudson, May 27th, 
1863, but escaped in a few days 
by running past the guard, jump- 
ing into a stream, and swimming 
across to his friends, though fired at and wounded twice. He 
brought the most valuable information from the enemy’s lines, 
was then detailed as special sharp-shooter, aud at the close of the 
siege promoted, at the request of General Banks, to be second 
lieutenant for gallant conduct. He afterward, for some time, 
commanded his company with credit, aud was distinguished for 
his impetuous bravery, frequently attacking parties of the enemy 
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larger than his own, and killing, capturing, or routing them 
before they could recover from their surprise. Upon one of 
these occasions, when he with eighteen men had captured 
twenty-eight rebels by surprising a picket post, and was con- 
ducting them triumphantly to camp, he was surrounded by a 
heavy force of the enemy. Tle released his prisoners, and 
ordered his men to disperse and charge the rebels by twos; 
while he with one companion dashed down the road with 
drawn sabres. Breaking through the line, he plunged into a 
stream, and while swimming it, his horse was shot, and he was 
captured. Only one of the party escaped. Earl was placed in 
irons, but he made a saw of a case knife, with which he severed 
the fetters from his limbs, and then dug out of a strong cell 
and escaped. IIe was pursued with blood hounds and ecap- 
tured. IIe escaped again, and was retaken. The next night 
he filed off his irons again, siezed an axe at the camp fire, 
killed one man and wounded a second, and a third time 
escaped. He now took to the swamps, waded up and down 
streams so that the dogs could not track him, and at length 
came out at the Gulf of Mexico, near Pensacola, where he found 
a gunboat, the officers and crew of which treated him very 
kindly. Ile was soon with his regiment again, and eugaged 
in scouting. Tle was detached, by order of General Canby, as 
special scout, with a company of forty men. In five months 
they captured three hundred and eighty-four prisoners, and 
siezed public property and smuggled goods valued at 
$1,153,000. With sixteen men he once followed, for one hun- 
dred miles, a company of one hundred rebels, who were 
guarding a heavy mail on its way from Texas to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Finally discovering the ambulance containing the mail, 
accompanied by four officers and four soldiers, three-fourths of 
a mile in advance of the remainder of the escort, he charged 
upon them, captured the ambulance, soldiers, and officers, and 
took them back to Vicksburg. General Canby said it was the 
most important mail ever captured in his department, contain- 
ing dispatches from Kirby Smith to the Confederate War De- 
partment, besides fourteen battle and regimental flags, captured! 
from General Banks on the Red River. Major Smith, one of the 
officers captured with the mail, was one to whom Earl, when 
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himself a prisoner and in irons, had appealed in vain for better 
treatment. Ile now expected retaliation, and begged his cap- 
tor not to shoot him. Earl replied that there was no danger, 
that brave soldiers treat prisoners as brothers. These offi- 
cers addressed letters to the War Department at Rich- 
mond, begging that if Earl were ever captured he might 
be insured good treatment. He once escaped from a party 
of the enemy at a house where he had stopped, by seiz- 
ing a little sister of one of the rebels and, holding her up 
before him, retreating to the edge of a swamp, where he 
dropped the girl and fled. November 29th, 1864, he started 
from Natchez, with his company, to join General Davidson on 
his raid through Louisiana and Alabama. In passing through 
Fayette, Mississippi, at nine o’clock in the evening, he was 
shot by a mounted rebel a few rods in advance. A wound 
in the face, by a buck shot, was not serious, and one in the 
breast was pronounced by a surgeon in Fayette not dangerous, 
Earl sent his men back to Natchez, except John Hays, who 
remained to attend him. A party with a flag of truce was at 
once sent to bring in the wounded lieutenant, but the rebel 
commanding officer at Fayette would not allow them even to 
see him. Scouts afterward learned that he died in convulsions, 
twenty-two hours after he was wounded. He was dead when 
the flag of truce was in Fayette. After his death a fluid, clear 
and transparent as water, flowed from his wounds in large 
quantities, and also settled about his eyes. It is the testimony 
of medical men of experience that this was not the natural 
result of his wounds, and from all the evidence obtained, it is 
concluded that he was poisoned by his captors. 

Upon the recommendation of Major General Canby, the 
War Department conferred upon Lieutenant Earl the rank of 
brevet major, but he did not live to learn of the honor. New- 
ton H. Culver, of Sheboygan Falls, was a scout with him, and 
he and General Bailey furnish the most of the foregoing 
information. 


COLONEL BOARDMAN. 


Federick A. Boardman was born in Fairfield, Herkimer 
County, New York, in March, 1832, He was grandson of the 
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Honorable David Sherman Boardman, of New Milford, Con- 
necticut. He was educated in the Naval School at Annapolis, 
Maryland, and going out in the first Japan expedition, he 
gained much credit as a young officer of high promise. Te 
accompanied Bayard Taylor in his explorations of the Loo 
Choo Islands, and is flatteringly mentioned by him in his 
report and other works. 

At the opening of the war he enlisted as private in Captain 
Randolph’s company of the Second Wisconsin Infantry, but 
was promoted to be major of the Fourth Infantry. He soon 
won the high respect of his associate officers and of the regi- 
ment. When General Butler attacked Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip, Major Boardman, with Companies E and G of his 
regiment, rendered very arduous and valuable services by 
making their way through Mummeet’s Canal to Quarantine, 
thus cutting off communication between the forts and New 
Orleans, an account of which exploit is given on pages 530, 
531. In New Orleans he was placed in charge of the public 
buildings, and was appointed by General Butler as one of 
three commissioners to try all civil suits. This honor he de- 
clined because of his preference for active service with his 
regiment. The early history of this regiment, pages 526 to 
547, is itself, to a considerable extent, a record of his services, 

When the formidable rebel ram, Arkansas, ran past the 
Union forces at Vicksburg, Colonel Boardman was so morti- 
fied, for his country’s sake, that he applied for permission to 
take the transport Laurel Hill, with a picked crew, and at 
break of day the next morning, attempt to sink the ram. 
Consent was given and all things were ready, but during the 
night the Arkansas so changed her position as to render the 
endeavor utterly useless. Great credit, however, was given 
the Colonel for the skill of his conception and the bravery of 
his proposal. 

General St. George Cook gave Colonel Boardman command 
of his entire cavalry force at Baton Rouge, a short time before 
his death. The General testifies that in that position he per- 
formed the most arduous duties in a highly successful manner, 
continually with his command feeling the enemy, and killing 
and capturing numbers every week. Finally, with a portion 
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of his force he moved in the rear of Baton Rouge, to Clinton, 
where it was known there were about 1,500 rebel cavalry. 
There, under a hot fire, with coolness but great daring, he 
advanced to examine and seize a bridge, when he received 
four wounds in succession, the last through the brain. General 
Cook, in a letter to General Pope, then in Milwaukee, pro- 
nounced Colonel Boardman one of Wisconsin’s gallant sons, 
and said: “ The Colonel undoubtedly had a presentiment of 
his death. Ile came to my quarters to bid me good bye, but 
in other acts showed it more plainly. His body was escorted 
to the river with the highest military honors.’ Thus fell 
another brave and highly promising young man, a victim to 
treason—au offering for liberty and the land that gave him 
birth. One who knew him well says of him: “ As an oflicer, 
Colonel Boardman was distinguished not only for jis great 
natural military skill, but for being faithful, brave, and true in 
all emergencies and under all circumstanees. As a friend, he 
was most singularly frank, generous, and confiding. As a 
man, none were more honorable or chivalrous.” 

RearmentaL Sraristics, Octogper Isr, 1865, — Original 
strength, 1,047. Gain:—by recruits in 1863, 52; in 1864, 
810; in 1865, 140; substitutes, 16; reénlistments, 260 ; total, 
2,305. Loss:—by death, 350; missing, 23; desertion, 74; 
transfer, 2; discharge, 474; muster-out, 754. 


MILWAUKEE CAVALRY. 


This company was recruited under the supervision of Captain 
Gustav Van Deutsch, of Milwaukee, in July and August, 1861, 
and left the State for St Louis in September, where they were 
mustered into the United States service as an independent 
acceptance, on the 23rd of that month. They served a short 
time as body-guard to General Fremont, and were afterwards 
incorporated, as Company M, with the Fourth Missouri Cav- 
alry, and served with that regiment until mustered out. 
Charles Lehman was the first lieutenant, and Albert Galos- 
kowsky the second. Their original strength was 83; gain by 
recruits, in 1863, 1; by reénlistments, 9. Loss not reported. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


FIRST, THinS, SIXTH, SEVENTH, LIGHT, NINTH, AND 
THI <THENTH LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


LIGHT ARTILLERY, — First Sattery,—- HISTORICAL NARRATION. — Third 
Battery,—ORIGIN, REVIEW, AND COMPLETION,— Sixth Battery,— REVIEW 
AND COMPLETION. —Seventh Battery, — REVIEW, AND COMPLETION.— 
Kighth Battery,— ORIGIN, REVIEW, AND CLOSh.—— Ninth Battery,—FROM 
FIRST TO LAST,——Thirteerth Battery,—FROM BEGINNING TO END. 


Aveusr 20th, 1861, Governor Randall received orders from 
the General Government to raise five batteries of artillery. 
Seven batteries were recruited in four weeks. A regimental 
organization was formed, but afterwards rejected by the Gov- 
ernment, and the batteries accepted as independent organiza- 
tions, thirteen of which were sent from Wisconsin. The 
refusal of the Government to accept the artillery as regiments 
saved the expense of field and staff officers, but wrought injus- 
tice to the officers of the batteries, who were thus prevented 
from attaining arank above that of captain, however merito- 
rious their services, while their comrades and equals of the 
infantry and cavalry rose to the highest grades in the army. 


FIRST BATTERY. 


The First Battery was organized at La Crosse, under the 
supervision of Captain Jacob T. Foster, and known as the La 
Crosse Artillery. It rendezvoused at Racine early in October, 
1861, where it was mustered into the United States service 
October 10th. The following was the roster on leaving the 
State : 
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Captain—Jacon T. Fostrr. 


lst Ideutenant—Alex. Cameron. 2d Liewtenant—Dan. Webster. 
Tun. 1st Ideutenant—J.D. Anderson. Jun. 24 Laeut.—Chas. B. Kimball, 
Surgeon— W illiam Tobbins. 


Albert W. Bishop was the first junior second lieutenant, but 
resigned October 25th, 1861. The members of the battery 
were from the lumbering district, and being aceustomed to 
exposure, were well prepared to bear the hardships of army 
life. They remained in camp without arms, until January 
23rd, 1862, when they left the State for Louisville, Kentucky, 
near which place they encamped and drilled with their six 
twenty-pounder Parrott guns, until April 3rd, when they 
joined an expedition under Gencral Morgan, to Cumberland 
Gap. The men hauled their heavy guns by hand, with long 
ropes, over some of the steep passes in the mountains, where 
the passage of light artillery had been pronounced impracti- 
cable. On the march, Captain Foster was appointed division 
chief of artillery, and Lieut. J, D. Anderson commanded the 
battery. August 6th, the battery took part in a fight at Taze- 
well, in which two impetuous charges of the enemy were 
repulsed. On the 16th, Cumberland Gap was invested by a 
force of 45,000 rebels. It was held until September 17th, the 
men living some of the time on quarter rations, when General 
Morgan evacuated the Gap. After a severe march of nearly 
two hundred miles, during which the troops suffered great 
hardships, they arrived October 3rd, at Greenupsburg, Ken- 
tucky, where they forded the Ohio the following day, and 
proceeded to Portland, at which place they were refitted for 
the field. Leaving that place on the 25th, they joined the 
forces under General Cox, at Red House Landing, Virginia, 
and marched up the Kanawha Valley as far as Gauley Bridge, 
from which point they were ordered back. At Cincinnati, 
they embarked to join General Sherman’s army at Memphis. 
December 21st, they proceeded down the Mississippi, to take 
part in the movement against Vicksburg. Reaching the 
mouth of the Yazoo, they moved up that stream ten miles, 
and in the evening disembarked and marched a few miles to 
position in line, about three miles from the rebel works on the 
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north-east of Vicksburg. In the attack on Chickasaw Hill, 
the battery did effective service, losing one man mortally 
wounded. January Ist, 1863, Sherman withdrew the army, 
and moved to Arkansas Post. The conspicuous part per- 
formed by the battery there is recorded on pages 639, 640, 
January 14th, the battery returned to the mouth of the Yazoo, 
and on the 23rd, landed and encamped at Young’s Point, 
where they remained until March 8th, when the high water of 
the Mississippi compelled a removal, and they were ordered to 
Milliken’s Bend. At Young’s Poiut, they were complimented 
in orders by Major General McClernand, for their exemplary 
good conduct and discipline. April 5th, the battery com- 
menced the march to the gouth of Vicksburg, crossed the 
Mississippi at Bruinsburg, and marched towards Port Gibson. 
Their part in the battle near thgt place is recorded on page 
645; at Champion Fills, page 651; at Black River Bridge, 
page 653; at Vicksburg, page 660; at the second battle ot 
Jackson, page 662, July 24th, they returned to Vicksburg, 
and went into camp. 

During Grant’s campaign in Mississippi, the battery fired 
over twelve thousand rounds, Their guns were condemned at 
Vicksburg, being so badly worn as to be unserviceable, They 
were then furnished with thirty-pounder Parrotts, and ordered 
with the thirteenth army corps to the Department of the Galf 
They were encamped at Carrollton, Louisiana, until September 
3rd when they crossed the Mississippi to Algiers, and proceeded 
by railroad to Brashear City, at which place and Berwick City 
they remained until December, when they were ordered to 
New Orleans, and assigned to a position in the defenses of that 
city, There they were equipped as horse artillery, and armed 
with three-inch rifle guns. A commission appointed to 
inspect the quarters of all troops in New Orleans, reports this 
battery in the most flattering terms. The report closes thus: 
“A more self-sustaining, self-reliant body of men cannot be 
found in the United States Army.” April 22d, they proceeded 
to aid General Banks’ staggering columns, and assist in cover- 
ing his retreat from the ill-fated Red River expedition. They 
participated in the engagements near Alexandria from the 2a 
to the 7th of May. Returning with the expedition, they 
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encamped at Morganzia until June 23rd, when they returned 
to New Orleans. In August, they moved to Baton Rouge aud 
took part in au expedition to Clinton, Louisiana. Tn October, 
eighty men of the battery, whose period of enlistment had 
expired, went home to be discharged, leaving nearly as many 
more reénlisted veterana and recruits still in the battery. They 
came home by the way of the ocean, and guarded two hundred 
and eighteen rebel prisoners to Elmira, New York. Captain 
Foster, who had been detached tor a year as chief of artillery 
on General Ord’s staff, also went home, to accept the position 
ot Lieutenant Colonel of the First Reginvent of Wisconsin 
Heavy Artillery. 

October 28th, 1864, Lieutenant Webster was commissioned 
captain, and remained in the service until the final discharge 
of the battery at the close of the war. November 26th, they 
accompanied a cavalry expedition, under General Davidson, to 
West Pascagoula, Mississippi, marching three hundred miles 
in sixteen days. Returning to New Orleans aud Baton Rouge, 
they remained at the latter place until they were ordered Lome, 
July Tth, 1865. On the 18th they were discharged at Milwau- 
kee, with the following muster-out roster : 


Capfain—DAsteL Wester, | 


Ist Liewenant—Osear F. Nutting. Jun. Id Lieutenant—E. L. Hackett. 
Surgeon—Henry W, Cansdell. 


Sraristics.—Original strength, 155. Gain :—by recruits in 
1863, 17; in 1864, 53; in 1865, 42; substitutes, 2; reénlist- 
ments, 34; total, 303. Loss:—by death, 22; desertion, 7; 
transfer, 14; discharge, 48; muster-out, 212. 


THIRD BATTERY. 


The Third, or “ Badger Battery,”’ was recruited in the inte- 
rior of the State, and composed of remarkably large, athletic 
men. The battery was organized under the supervision of 
Captain L. H. Drury, a Wisconsin editor, and rendezvoused at 
Racine, where it was mustered in October 10th, 1861, They 
left the State for Louisville, with the First Battery, January 
28rd, 1862, with the following officers : 
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Captain—Lu H, Drury. 
Jsi Lieutenan{—C. Livingston. 2d Taeutenant—Albert LeBrun, 
Jun. 1st Lientenant—Jas. T. Purdy. Jun. 2d Tdewtenant—H. IF. Hubbard. 
Surgeon —Henry W. Cansdell. 


They went into a camp of instruction near Louisville, and 
engaged in drilling until March 10th, when they exchanged 
their light guns for four thirty-two-pounder Parrots, to each of 
which ten horses were attached, and embarked for Nashville, 
whence they were soon ordered to Savannah, Tennessee, to 
reinforce General Grant. April 19th, they moved to Pittsburg 
Landing. During the summer they marched from place to 
place in Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, and Kentucky, 
retiring with General Buell’s forees to Louisville. Their part 
in the battle of Chaplin Hills is yecorded on pages 609, 614. 
October 15th, they took part in the skirmish at Crab Orchard, 
where they did excellent execution. In the latter part of 
November, they moved to Nashville, where they remained 
until December 26th, when they advanced toward Murfrees- 
horo, Their record at the battle of Stone River is on pages 
622, 632, 633, 636. Early in January, 1863, Captain Drury 
was appointed chief of artillery on General Van Cleve’s statt. 
The battery encamped near Murfreesboro until July, 5th 1863, 
when they marched to McMinnville, Tennessee, and there had 
little severe labor to do while picketing the roads, keeping 
open communications, and occasionally scouting through the 
country. Upon one of their expeditions, they by mistake shot 
one of the bravest and best Union men in that region. He 
supposed they were Morgan’s guerrillas in Federal uniform, 
and they supposed he was a rebel. The poor man was killed 
by the first Federal soldier he ever saw. The battery accom- 
panied the army in its advance over the Cumberland Moun- 
tains. The account of its part at the battle of Chickamanga 
is on page 687. A few days before the battle, Captain Drury 
was shot by a rebel sharp-shooter, The ball struck him near 
the centre of his body, and lodged between two of his ribs, 
about three inches from the spine. It was successfully removed, 
and in four weeks the captain was able to ride on horseback, 
though the wound was at first pronounced mortal. The bat- 
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tery was stationed near Chattanooga during the year 1864, 
furnishing details of men and cannon for the small transports 
on the Tennessee River, and performing garrison duty. The 
men of this battery edited and printed there a spicy little news- 
paper called the Chattanooga Citizen. In October, 1864, fifty- 
two men went home to be mustered out, their term of service 
having expired. The balance of the battery, numbering about 
eighty reénlisted men and recruits remained at Chattanooga 
until the spring of 1865, when they moved to Murtreesboro, 
and remained until ordered home to be mustered out. They 
were disbanded at Madison, July 20th, 1865, with the follow- 
ing roster ; 


Captain—Lu H, Drvry. 
Ist Lieutenant—Hiram F, Hubbard. 2d Lientenant—Joseph W. Wait. 
Jur. 1st Lientenant—Heonry Currier. 

Sratisttes.—Original strength, 170. Gain :—by recruits in 
1863, 35; in 1864, 32; reénlistments, 83: total, 270. TLoss:— 
by death, 26; desertion, 3; transter, 4; discharge, 60; muster- 
out, 177. 


SIXTH BATTERY, 


The early history of the Sixth Battery is given oa pages 463, 
464. Their part at New Madrid and Island Number Ten is re- 
corded on page 472; at the siege of Corinth, 499; in the sum- 
mer of 1862, 505; at the battle of Corinth, where they served 
bravely and grandly, 517, 518, 525, Having returned from the 
pursuit of the enemy after the battle in November, they narehed 
with General IHamilton’s forces to Grand Junction and Moscow. 
In December they participated in the southward movement of 
General Quimby’s division as far as Yocuna River. The loss 
of supplies at Holly Springs compelled them to move north- 
ward. January 3rd, 1863, the battery reached Buntyn Station, 
five miles from Memphis, where a few weeks were spent in 
guarding the railroad. Early in March they embarked, and, 
proceeding down the Mississippi, Janded four miles below 
Tlelena, to participate in the Yazoo Pass expedition, described 
on pages 641 to 643. They went through the Pass upon four 
steamboats, and took part in the second unsuccessful attack 
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upon Fort Pemberton. April Sth, they returned to Helena, 
soon after which they reémbarked for Milliken’s Bend, and on 
the 25th commenced the march across the peninsula to the 
south of Vicksburg. Crossing the Mississippi at Bruinsburg, 
they moved to Port Gibson. Their record there is on page 
645; at the battle of Raymond, 646; Jackson, 647; Champion 
Hills, 651; at Vicksburg, 660. 

After the surrender they encamped in Vicksburg until Sep- 
tember, when they were ordered to Helena, and thence to 
Memphis, where they were assigned to the first brigade, third 
division, fifteenth army corps, and, on the 6th of October pro- 
ceeded hy rail to Glendale, Mississippi, a distance of one 
hundred and five miles. From this point they marched with 
General Sherman’s army along the line of the Memphis and 
Charleston Railroad to Dickson Station, Alabama; crossed the 
Tennessee on the 30th, at Chickasaw, passed through Florence 
and Rogersville, crossed the Elk River at Fayetteville, Ten- 
nessee, and went over the Cumberland Mountains to Chatta- 
nooga, having marched two hundred and forty miles. Their 
part in the battle of Mission Ridge is recorded on page 695. 
They soon moved to Bridgeport, and afterward to Larkinsville, 
at which place they were employed in guarding the Memphis 
and Charleston Railroad until January Tth, 1864, when they 
moved to Huntsville, Alabama. They were there reéquipped, 
and supplied with six new twelve-pounder Napoleon guna. 
Thirty-two reénlisted men returned to the battery at that 
place, bringing fifty-three reernits. During March and April, 
one section of the hattery, under command of Lieutenant 
Hood, was stationed at Whitesburg, on the Tennessee River, 
twelve miles from Huntsville, where they were occasionally 
engaged with the enemy, who were on the other side of the 
river, June 22d, they accompanied General Smith’s division 
on its march to Kingston, Georgia, thirteen miles south of 
which place the battery took position in a fort commanding 
the bridge across the Ntowah River. 

At the expiration of the original term of service, sixty-six non- 
veterans were mustered ont, leaving two officers and ninety-six 
enlisted men. November Ist, twenty-three horses were trans- 
ferred to the Twelfth Wisconsin Battery, and soon after these 
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batteries exchanged guns. November 10th, the Sixth moved to 
Cartersville, and thence to Chattanooga, where they turned 
over to the quartermaster the remainder of their horses and 
equipage, and proceeded to Nashville. There they joined the 
reserve artillery at Camp Barry. November 29th, Captain 
Hood took command of the battery. In December they were 
supplied with horses, mules, and wagous, and during the battle 
at Nashville occupied Fort Gillem without participating in the 
conflict. January 7th, 1865, they were transferred to the 
reserve garrison artillery of the Department of the Cumber- 
land, and on the 12th their horses were again returned to the 
quartermaster. The men were now armed with muskets, and 
served as provost guard in Nashville. February 17th, they 
moved by rail to Chattanooga, and there remained until 
ordered to Wisconsin for discharge. They were mustered out 
at Madison, July 18th, to date from their arrival on the 5rd, 
with the following roster, as given by the Adjutant General : 


Captain—JamEs G. Sivson. 


lst Iieutenant—John Jenawein. Id Lieutenant—Sylvester EB. Sweet. 
Jun, lst Lieutentant—Alba 8. Sweet. Jun. td Lieutenuné—Lucius N Keeler. 
Surgeon—Clarkson Miller. 


Srarrstrcs.— Original strength, 157. Gain :—by recruits in 
1863, 18; in 1864, 63; in 1865, 1; substitutes, 2; reénlist- 
ments, 34; total, 276. Loss:—by death, 29; desertion, 5; 
transfer, 9; discharge, 36; muster-out, 197. 


SEVENTH BATTERY. 


The early history of the Seventh Battery is recorded on page + 
464. Their part at Island Number Ten is narrated on pages 
472, 473, 474. After the reduction of that place, they were 
ordered to Union City, Tennessee, and soon afterward to Tren- 
on, where they guarded the Mobile and Ohio Railroad. July 
20th, 1862, they moved to Humboldt, where they were engaged 
in scouring the country for guerrillas. December Ist, the 
battery was divided, three guns being stationed at Trenton, 
eleven miles north. During the raid made by Forrest on Grant’s 
communications in December, the battery was ordered to move 


with all possible despatch, in light marching order, to intercept 
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him. On the 20th, the enemy entered Humboldt, captur- 
ing fifteen men of the battery, their camp and garrison equip- 
age, books and records, and some horses. Forrest demanded 
a surrender, but the garrison, consisting of thirty men of the 
Seventh Battery, refused. They immediately, however, began 
to destroy the Government property, and after they had nearly 
accomplished it, mounting their horses, atterapted to reach 
Jackson, pursued by nearly 1,000 cavalry. Fifteen succeeded 
in escaping to Jackson with their horses. The camp equipage 
and caissons at Trenton were also capture, but most of the 
men made their escape through woods and swamps and reached 
Columbus in safety. A portion of the battery participated in 
the pursuit of Forrest to Lexington, Kentucky, December 
24th, the whole battery moved to cs eerie and again took part 
in the pursuit. At Humboldt, Captain Griffith resigned, and 
Lieutenant Lee was made captain. 

Devember 31st, while the battle of Stone River was raging, the 

battle of Purker’s Cross Roads took place, in which one brigade 
engaged Forrest’s entire force for seven hours. Three guns of 
the Seventh were exposed to the concentrated fire of ten rebel 
cunnou, and were disabled, and all their horses killed but one, 
when they were charged upon and the men captured. They were 
shortly released, with the exception of ten men, by a gallant 
charge wade by the Thirty-ninth Towa Regiment. At this 
time the other brigade came up, and hy their aid, with the 
other guns of the battery, the rebels were routed and pursued 
to the Tennessce River, leaving a large part of their artillery 
and 1,000 prisoners in our hands. The conduct of Licuten- 
ants Wheelock and Hayes in this action was highly com- 
mended, Every man fought with great bravery. The loss of 
the right half of the battery is reported by the adjutaut general 
as five killed, sixteen wounded, and ten captured, out of only 
forty men engaged! 

The battery returned to Jackson, and remained until June 
Ist, 1863, when they moved to Corinth, and were then 
employed in garrison duty until the 31st, when they went to 
Memphis, on their way to Vicksburg. But that place being 
captured, they were attached to the fourth brigade, fitth divt- 
sion, sixteenth corps, aud ordered to permanent garrison duty 
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at Memphis. The reénlisted men went home on furlough 
February 25th, 1864, and reported for duty again April 9th. 
The battery remained at Memphis, with the exception of two 
or three brief expeditions, until the close of the war. May Ist, 
1864, the right section accompanied an expedition in pursuit 
of Forrest, returning on the 11th, after a march of 200 miles. 
June 1st, the left seetion, under Lieutenant Hearsey, took part 
in asimilar expedition, commanded by General Sturges, which 
resulted in our defeat at Gun Town. The battery lost their 
guns, and five men captured, and the retreat was terribly 
severe and exhausting. Sergeant Jolin EF, Warrea of Wau- 
watosa, was one of the prisoners, and taken to Andersonville. 

August 2ist, Forrest’ made a raid into Memphis, surprised 
the battery, and captured all its guns before they could offer 
resistance. The guns were soon retaken, and turned upon the 
retreating rebels with effect. The Seventh lost four men 
killed, two wounded, and nine prisoners. A further account 
of the action is on pages 856, 857. In July, 1865, the battery 
was ordered home and mustered out of service, with the follow- 
ing roster : 


Captain—Artnvr B. WHEeLOCE. 


Ist Lieutenan{—William FE. Hearsey. 2d Liewenunt—Moses Jerome, 
Jun, lst Liewenant—James H, Bridgman. Jun. 2d Liewtenanti—Jas, N. Langworthy. 
Surgeon—L, C. Halsted. 


Sratistics.—Original strength, 158. Gain :—by recruits in 
1863, 40; in 1864, 50; in 1865, 1; substitutes, 3; reénlist- 
ments 92; total, 344. Loss:—by death, 29; desertion, 9; 
transfer, 1; discharge, 68; muster-out, 237. 


RIGHTH BATTERY. 


The Eighth, or Lyon’s Pinery Battery, recruited and organ- 
ized under direction of Captain Carpenter, of Stevens’ Point, 
was mustered into service at Racine, January 8th, 1862. The 
following was the roster: 


Captain—Srernen J, CARPENTER, 


Ist Léeutenant—Jas. EB. Armstrong. 2d Liewenant—John D. McLean. 
Jun, lst Lieutenant—Hy. E. Stiles. Jun, 2d Liewtenant— 
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They left the State March 18th, and joined the forces at, 
Leavenworth, organizing for the great south-western expedi- 
tion. May 10th, they moved toward Fort Riley, but the 
expedition having been abandoned, they entered Columbus, 
Kentucky, June 4th. They marched thence to Tumboldt, 
and July 9th reached Corinth. In a scouting expedition 
toward Jacinto, they had a sharp skirmish with the enemy 
August 12th, and entered Inka the 14th. There they were 
transferred to the Army of the Tennessee, and two sections 
arrived at Nashville, September 4th. The centre section was 
left at Eastport, Mississippi, and subsequently returned to 
Corinth, and took part in the battle there, noticed on page 519. 
Marching with Buell’s army northward, the right and left 
sections arrived at Louisville on the 26th of September, and 
October 1st participated in the pursuit of Bragg. Their part 
at Chaplin Tlills is recorded on pages 609, 615. In the pur- 
snit, they shelled the enemy at Laneaster, and subsequently 
marched to Nashville, where they were joined by the centre 
section. Their part in the battle of Stone River is given on 
pages 622, 625, 633,636. Remaining at Murfreesboro until 
June 24th, 1863, they then took part in the movement of the 
Army of the Cumberland to the south side of the Tennessee 
River, and participated in the battle of Chickamauga, noticed 
on page 688, after which they took position in the trenches at 
Chattanooga. November 24th and 25th, they tools part in the 
battle of Mission Ridge and Lookout Mountain, especially 
noticed on pages 695, 696. December Sth, they were ordered 
to Nashville, where they were newly equipped, and furnished 
with new guns, and assigned to the second division, artillery 
reserve. January 26th, 1864, eighty-two members were 
remustered into service as veterans. March 12th, they went 
home on furlough. April 25th, they reported for duty again at 
Murfreesboro, where the non-veteran portion of the battery 
awaited them, They were then placed in Fort Rosecrans as a 
garrison, where they remained until ordered home, They 
were mustered out at Milwaukee, August 10th, 1865, paid and 
disbanded. Their muster-out roster was as follows; 

Cuptain—Hesry KE. S2iues, 


let Eientenant—Obadiah German, 2d Lieutenant—Tenry L. Wheeler. 
Jun, 1st Lieutenant—Thos. B, McNair. Jun, 2d Lieutenant—Wm. O. D. Reilly. 


Surgeoon—A. F. St. S. Lindsfelat. 
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Sratrsties;—Original strength, 161. Gain:—by recruits in 
1865, 2; in 1864, 90; in 1865, 10; reénlistments, 66; total, 
329, Loss:—by death, 25; missing, 1; desertion, 13; trans- 
fer, 14; discharge, 53; muster-out, 223, 


NINTIT BATTERY, 


The Ninth Battery was organized and mustered into the 
United States service at Burlington, Racine county, January 
27th, 1862, and known as the Randall Battery. It remained 
at Racine until March 18th, when it proceeded, in company 
with the Eighth and Tenth Batteries, to St, Louis, Missouri, 
to be equipped for active service. The following was the first 
roster ; 


fapiain—Crvrus H. Jounson, 


Ist Lieutenant—James H. Dodge. 2d Sivwenunt—John A. Mdington. 
Jun. lst Lieutenant —W .7). Crocker. Jun, 24 Lientencnt—ly.A. Hicks. 


Lientenant TIleury A. Hicks and forty-six men of the Tenth 
Battery were transferred to the Ninth, to complete it. Six 
guns, trophies from Fort Donelson, with all the munitions and 
equipments, were assigned to the Ninth. April 3rd, the bat- 
tery, one hundred and fifty-tive strong, embarked for Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where, in due time, horses were 
furnished, and they prepared for a march across the plains, 
On the 26th, they proceeded by way of Fort Kearney aud Jules 
burg, to Denver City, reaching the latter place Jane 2d, having 
marched over seven hundred miles. The country erossed was 
a prairie, boundless as the sea, broken only by narrow strips of 
woodland, skirting dry creeks. 

Tlaving rested one day at Denver City, the right section 
proceeded to Fort Union, New Mexico, a distance of two hun- 
dred and sixty miles, by a route hedged with sage-bushes and 
cactus plants, and made difficult by the passage of the Rattoon 
Mountains. Soon after, Lieutenant Crocker, with the left 
section, marched to Fort Larned, four hundred and eighty 
miles, and there remained as a garrison until December, 1864. 
July the Sth, the right section marched for Fort Lyon, on the 
Arkansas River, two hundred and forty miles, at which place 
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it joined the centre section. These two sections remained in 
Colorado until April 26th, 1864, either at that Fort or Denver 
City, making frequent marches wherever Indians or mountain 
marauders threatened the peace of settlers or the destruction 
of public trains conveying subsistence to troops on the distant 
frontiers. The most noteworthy of these excursions was made 
by Lieutenant Edington, with one section, in June, 1863. 
Fort Larned, on the Pawnee Fork, in Kansas, with but a small 
garrison, and valuable Government supplies, was threatened 
by several tribes of what are known as the Plain Indians. The 
Lieutenant, with his section, made the march of two hundred 
and forty miles in three days, and received commendation for 
having made the quickest march in the history of the war at 
that date. 

While at Fort Lyon, Captain Dodge, having received orders 
to proceed to Fort Larned, on special business, took passage 
with others, in a mail coach, which was overtaken by one of 
the severest storms known in that country for the preceding 
thirty-two years. The tenth day found them seventy-six miles 
from their destination, without food, and their animals 
exhausted. The captain struck out alone for the fort, and on 
the following afternoon was discovered some two miles from 
it and brought in. By his adventure, the lives of the whole 
party were saved: On the 26th of April, Lieutenant Ticks was 
appointed quartermaster and commissary at Fort Lyon, and 
retained that position until the following April. Captain John- 
aon having been dismissed October 21st, 1863, Lieutenant 
Dodge was promoted to the captaincy. In April, 1864, the 
battery marched to Council Grove, Kansas, where it remained 
as garrison of the town until August, when it moved to Fort 
Riley. While stationed at the Grove, detachments were con- 
tinually escorting trains and United States mail coaches on the 
Santa Fe road for a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. 
In July, 1864, Lieutenant Edington, with one section, joined 
the command of Major General Curtis, at Salina, Kansas, on 
an expedition against the Indians about Fort Lamed, Having 
marched seven hundred miles, this section returned to duty 
with the battery at Fort Riley. Late in August, the Lieuteant 
and his section joined Major General Blunt’s expedition, 
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marching over the same route it had just traversed, and pursu- 
ing the hostile Indians to Smoky IMill, Colorado, where, after 
a well-contested engagement, the Indians were defeated and 
dispersed. 

On the 17th, 18th, and 19th days of July, 1863, Lieutenant 
Crocker and the left section, with a small support, held Fort 
Larned, with its large and valuable Government supplies, 
against the combined forces of the Indians of that locality. In 
October, 1864, Captain Dodge, with four guns, joined the com- 
mand of Major General Curtis, and participated in the cam- 
paign against Price, through Missouri and Arkansas. In the 
battle at Westport, the battery broke the charge of a column 
6,000 strong, three successive times, and became so well known 
that a rebel officer, who participated in the charge, said, “ the 
brass battery, which had made such destruction in our ranks, 
advancing, caused so great terror and confusion that retreat 
could not be avoided,” In December, 1864, this portion of the 
battery returned from Arkansas to Fort Leavenworth, where 
soon after, it was joined by the other detachments, preparatory 
to reérganization of the veterans. After securing an entire new 
battery and equipments for the veteran organization, Captain 
Dodge and Lieutenant Hicks were, by their own request mus- 
tered out, with upwards of fifty men. The aggregate distance 
marched by the battery and detached sections during these 
three years, was upwards of fifteen thousand miles. The loss 
by death during this period of continuous marching and expo- 
sure, in a country where the summers are intensely hot, and 
the wiuters are severely cold, was but six men. Their com- 
rades erected a handsome monument at their graves, with a 
suitable inscription. 

The veteran battery was organized January 27th, 1865, and 
Lieutenant Crocker promoted to the Captaincy. March 26th, 
Lieutenant Edington, with one section, marched to Fort Scott, 
where he remained until June 16th, when he received orders 
to report his battery at Fort Riley, a distance of two hundred 
and fifty miles. In July he left Fort Riley, under orders for 
Fort Zarah, in Western Kansas. September 30th, the battery 
was mustered out at Fort Leavenworth, and arrived at Madi- 
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son October 4th, 1865. The muster-out roster was as fol- 
lows : 
Captain—Watsor D, CROCEFR. 


lst Lientenant—Jobo A, Edington. Jun. 2d Liewtenont—Albert Helliweis. 
Jun. 1st Ligutenani—Henry A. Hicks. 


Sratrstics.—Original strength, 155. Gain :—by recruits in 
1868, 4; in 1864, 53; in 1865, 6; reéulistments, 78; total, 296, 
Loss :—by death, 6; desertion, 6; transfer, 1; discharge, 56; 
muaster-out, 227. 


TIWRTEENTH BATTERY. 


The Thirteenth Battery rendezvoused at Camp Washburn, 
Milwaukee. The first enlistments were in June, 1863. Novem- 
ber 4th, seventy-one men and one first lieutenant were wus- 
tered in. December 29th, the organization was completed, 
January 28th, 1864, they left the State for New Orleans. The 
oflicers were : 


Capteia—Ricaanp R. GRIFFITH. 


1st Lieutenani—Geo. L. Cross. 2d Tdeutenant-—Wm. W. Perrine. 
Jun. lst Lieutenani—A. EB. Chaffee. Jun. 2d Laewenant—W .M. Bristoll. 


Tarrying a few days at Memphis, they reached New Orleans 
February 12th, and five days afterward were sent to Baton 
Ronge, where they were armed with Springticld rifle muskets, 
mid cugaged in guard and other duty. They were quartered 
in Fort Williams, on the river bank north of the city. In the 
fort was a good library of historical and religious books, to 
which they had aceess. The battery had under its charge at 
this time five twenty-fonr-pounder guns, and one thirty-two- 
pounder. June 17th, they were detailed for provost duty in 
Baton Rouge, and July 7th were relieved, to take charge of 
seven barbette guns in the northern part of Fort Williams. 
Three days later, they were completely equipped as light artil- 
lery, taking the guns, horses, wagons, mules and full equip- 
ments of the First Vermont Battery, whose term of service had 
expired. Their guns were four three-inch rifled Rodmans 
(iron pieces), and two twelve-pounder Napoleons. July 15th, 
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they marched out of the fort, into a camp, and parked their 
guns, August 4th, the right and left sections, under command 
of Captain Griffith, marched with a body of cavalry, seven 
miles south, to Highland Stockade, in anticipation of an attack 
upon that post. The centre section remained in camp, under 
command of Lieutenant Perrine, with the horses hurnessed 
ready for instant action, as a heavy attack upon Baton Rouge 
was momentarily expected, Auguat 17th, Captain Grifith was 
dangerously wounded by an accidental shot from a pistol in 
the hands of a sergeant, who was also slightly wounded, 
Lientenant Perrine was vow the only officer remaining for 
duty, Lieutenants G, L. Cross and A. EF, Chaifee being under 
arrest, and Lieutenant Bristoll being on detached duty. The 
two former lieutenants were subsequently dismissed from the 
service. March {th, 1865, one section of the battery consisting 
of the twelve-pounder guns, under command of Lieutenant 
Perrine, accompanied an expedition to Clinton, Louisiana, 
where they remained until the 20th, Lieutenant Perrine being 
detailed as proyost marshal of the place. They were soon 
after reduced for want of numbers to a four-gun battery. July 
6th, they embarked at Baton Rouge for home, arrived at Mil- 
waukee on the 12th, and were entertained at the Soldiers’ 
Home Fair. On the 20th, they were paid and discharged, 
Lieutenant Bristoll was appointed post ordnance officer, with 
important trusts, first at Baton Rouge, and then at New 
Orleans, where he was retained in the service until July, 1866 
The muster-out roster was the following: 


Coptain—Rickarp kt, Grirrita. 


lst Liewlenant—William W. Perrine. 2d Lieutenant —Vrank Fox. ; 
Jun. 1st Liewtenani—Wm. M. Bristoll. dun, 24 Liewerant—David Rinder, 


Sraristics.—Original strength, 156. Gain :—by recruits in 
1864, 22; in 1865, 10; total, 188. Loss:—by death, 14; 
missing, 1; desertion, 25; transfer, 3; discharge, 39; muster- 
out, 106, 
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CHAPTER I. 


GOVERNOR LEWIS AND HIS ADMINISTRATION. 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS,— RECOMMENDATIONS T0 THE LEGISLATURE, — 
EARNEST SUPPORT OF THE GENERAL QOVERNMENT,—FORMATION OF 
REGIMENTS,——VILLING THE QUOTAS OF THK STATE, —ATTENTION TO 
THE SOLDIERS,— ADJUSTMENT OF CLAIMS, —CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENT, —BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


James T. Lewts was inangurated Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin on the 4th of January, 1864. Ie was the eighth 
person who had received that honor. In his inaugural address, 
he pledged himself to use no patronage for a reélection, to 
administer the government without prejudice or partiality, to’ 
observe economy, to promote agriculture and the arts, to incul- 
cate morality, to foster edueation and benevolence, and 
emphatically, to employ all his executive power to suppress the 
rebellion and terminate the war. Taving previously served as 
lieutenant governor and secretary of state, he was well 
acquainted with the duties of his new office, and entered upon 
them with ease and vigor. 

In his first annnal message, he made suitable allusion to 
those who withheld their support from the National Adminis- 
tration in the proseention of the war, and who favored the with- 
drawal of our troops from the field of contliect with treason, 
and while fitly condemning their course, as tending to the 
destrnetion of the Government, he treated the subject in a 
mode calculated to allay the fears and disarm the prejudices of 
that class of persons. But whatever the conduct of some, he 
declared, as the representative head of the State, that the rebel- 
lion must be suppressed, that the Union must stand. 

Feeling the importance of a strong military organization at 
home, on account of the late draft riots, and the Indian mas- 
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sacres in a neighboring State, and having an unfaltering deter- 
mination to aid the General Government in the prosecution of 
the war, he recommended the legislature to adopt a more effi- 
cient militia system. And forecasting the future, he advised 
incorporating a provision for military instruction in the act 
establishing a State Agricultural College. 

In his second annual message, he plead for an untiring pros- 
ecution of the war until its object should be accomplished, and 
said of the chief magistrate, President Lincoln: “ Few will be 
found, I think, who have the hardihood at this day to deny the 
integrity of the pilot now at the helm of the nation.” He 
added, concerning Wisconsin: ‘* Amid the gloom which has 
surrounded the nation, our noble State has never faltered. 
She has always and promptly responded to the call of the 
General Government. There could be no mistaking the feel- 
ings of her people. Their votes and their sacrifices have 
declared that they stand by the Union. Their bullets and 
their ballots have always pointed in the same direction.” 

During the first year of his administration, 1864, the Presi- 
dent made the following calls for troops: February 1st, for 
500,000; March 14th, for 200,000; July 18th, 500,000; 
December 19th, 300,000,—a total of 1,500,000. Previous to 
his inanguration, the formation of regiments had gone forward 
until the Thirty-fifth Infantry was half filled. Governor Lewis 
devoted himself assiduously to furnish the quotas of the State 
by volunteers. The Thirty-tifth was soon completed and sent 
to the front, and two companies were recruited for the Fourth 
Cavalry, and five for the Sixteenth Infantry, The Thirty-sixth 
Infantry was filled in thirty days, and the Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth soon after. In April, Governor Lewis tendered 
to the President 5,000 infantry troops for the term of one hun- 
dred days, which called into existence the Thirty-ninth, Forti- 
eth and Forty-first regiments. Under the call of July 18th, 
the infantry regiments from the Forty-second to the Fifty-first 
inclusive, were organized and sent to the field,—all for the 
term of one year. By special authority obtained from the 
war department, the battalion of First Heavy Artillery was 
recruited toa maximum regiment of twelve companies, and 
three companies were recruited for the Twenty-ninth United 
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States Colored Troops. Adding to the foregoing many 
recruits sent to old organizations, and 6,000 veteran reénlist- 
ments, the total number of troops raised in the State from Jan- 
uary 4th, 1864, to April 30th, 1865, was 38,618. 

Governor Lewis gave special attention to the comfort and 
wauts of Wisconsin soldiers in the field, repeatedly visiting 
camps and hospitals, and he once made a circuit of inspection, 
first at the east, then southward along the Atlantic coast and 
the Gulf, then up the Mississippi. Tle obtained from Surgeon 
General Barves special orders for the transfer of al] Wisconsin 
soldiers to hospitals in their own State, a privilege not before 
granted to any other governor. The Harvey Tospital at Madi- 
son was enlarged, and the Geueral Hospitals at Milwaukee and 
Prairie du Chien were established, through his instrumentality. 
He also aided in the establishment of the Soldiers’ Orphan’s 
Home in Matlison, By his personal efforts mainly, he obtained 
from the General Government various credits for soldiers fur- 
nished, which had not before been acknowledged—at one time 
a credit of nearly 5,000. A revision of the enrollment procured 
by him, reduced the quota from 19,032 to 15,341. Tle was espe- 
cially suceessful in securing claims of the State against the 
United States,—in all nearly $500,000. At that time, Wiscon- 
sin had received payment of a larger proportion of its war 
claims than any other State, and on account of these adjust- 
ments, the State tax for 1865 was reduced, it is said, several 
hundred thousand dollars. In a message to the legislature, 
January Ist, 1866, he states that he had not found occasion, 
during his administration, to use any part of the military con- 
tingent fund, and that, at his request, the previous legislature 
did not vote the usual appropriation of $5,000 as a general 
contingent fund for the use of the executive,—an evidence that 
he intended an economical use of the public funds. 

In February, 1865, he submitted to the legislature the pro- 
posed Constitutional Amendment, abolishing slavery in the 
United States, and in his message said: “ Upon its adoption 
hangs the destiny of nearly four millions of human beings, 
and it may be, the destiny of the nation. I trust, and doubt 
not, the Legislature of Wisconsin will record its decision 
firmly, and I hope unanimously, in favor of the amendment. 
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Let us wipe from our escutcheon the foul blot of human 
slavery, and show by our action that we are worthy the name 
of freemen.” 

He early made announcement that he should not be a candi- 
date for reélection, and the Union Nominating Convention of 
September, 1865, passed resolutions expressing their cordial 
approbation of his administration, complimenting him for his 
fidelity, zeal, economy, and untiring watchfulness in protecting 
the interests of the State, rendering their gratitude for his 
unremitting efforts to aid and cheer the soldiers in the field and 
in hospitals, and for his kindness to their families at home, and 
earnestly asserting his unwavering support of the National 
Administration in its efforts to put down the rebellion. 

Governor Lewis was born in Clarendon, Orleans County, 
New York, October 80th, 1819. He received his academical 
education at Clarkson and Clinton, New York, and read law 
with Governor Seldon, at Clarkson. He came to Wisconsin 
in July, 1845, was admitted to the Supreme Court, and com- 
menced the practice of law at Columbus, where he has since 
resided. He has held eight different public offices in the State, 
commencing with that of district attorney, and closing with 
that of governor. When elected Secretary of State, he 
received every vote cast in Columbus; when elected Gover- 
nor, his majority was nearly 25,000—the largest ever cast in 
Wisconsin for any person for that office. It is a noteworthy 
fact for youth, that James T. Lewis was first distinguished in 
the district school of his father’s neighborhood; next his name 
spread to surrounding districts; then he was a prominent 
young man of the town, and soon of the county; thus he 
commenced his ascent very young, and went forward step by 
step, until he was governor of one of the States of this great 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH, AND THIRTY-EIGHTH REGIMENTS, AND 


FOURTH BATTERY.— POTOMAC ARMY ,—Battles of the Wilderness and 
Spottsylvania,—SUERMAN'S RAID,—BUTLER UP THR JAMES,—Battles of 
North Anna, Cold Harbor and Petersburg,—EXPLOSION OF THE MINE,— 
Battles of Weldon Railroad and Reams’ Station,--Battles of Fair Oaks and 
Hatcher's Rrin,— Peril of Washington in 1864.——BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF 
GENERAL H. E. PAINE. 


The next great campaign at the east, subsequent to the 
battle of Gettysburg, was that of Grant from the Wilderness 
to Petersburg. In the spring of 1864 the Army of the Poto- 
mac was reorganized under General Meade, and reduced to 
three corps, the fifth, second, and sixth, under Warren, Hancock, 
and Sedgwick, respectively. The ninth corps, composed in 
part of colored troops, under Burnside, also took part in this 
contest. Lee’s army consisted of three corps, under Long- 
street, Hill, and Ewell. In the two armies there were nearly 
250,000 men, Grant’s design was not merely to capture Rich- 
mond, but to break the military power of the rebellion. 
While therefore he marched toward Richmond, he designed 
that Sigel should move up the Shenandoah Valley and take 
Lynchburg, and that Butler should enter and hold Petersburg. 


BATTLE OF THE WILDERNESS. 


Early on the 5th of May Warren engaged the enemy near 
Mine Run. At noon he made a vigorous attack on Ewell’s 
corps and drove him back. But want of roads and the dense- 
ness of the thicket prevented Sedgwick from coming into 
position by the side of Warren, and Ewell, by a desperate 
effort, drove back Warren in turn, Hancock, early in the 
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afternoon, attacked ITTill’s corps. The battle raged furiously 
all day, and for three hours in the afternoon through nearly 
our whole line. The results of the day were in the enemy’s 
favor, but Grant ordered an attack at five o’clock the next 
morning, and the terrific struggle went on until darkness at 
night brought a cessation. The morning of the 7th showed 
that Lee had fallen back within his intrenchments, which 
indicated that he thought it not safe to fight outside of them 
any longer, and Grant moved at once to place his army 
between the cnemy and Richmond, flanking Lee’s right. 

The Iron Brigade, commanded by General L, Cutler (not 
Cutter, as stated by the American Cyelopeedia), which was the 
first brigade of the fourth division, General Wadsworth, fifth 
corps, General Warren, formed in line of battle on the morn- 
ing of May 5th, 1864. The Second Regiment was on the 
right of the Seventh, which was in the frout line on the left of 
the brigade. The Sixth was held in reserve. The brigade 
was soon ordered forward by companies through thick under- 
brush and pine woods nearly a mile, when at noon they struck 
the rebel line in position, covered by the heavy growth of 
timber and brush; their line of skirmishers being advanced 
but a few paces from their mainline. When within forty paces 
the rebels opened a deadly fire, but it was returned with sach 
effect as to throw them into confusion. The brigade now 
charged with the bayonet, and drove the rebels to their second 
line, which was also routed. Corporal George A. Smith, of 
Company H, Seventh Regiment, captured the battle flag of the 
Forty-eighth Virginia. The fire of the brigade strewed the 
ground with dead and dying rebels. The enemy being 
reinforeed by Hill’s corps, and the Federal line on the left 
giving way, the brigade received a flank attack and were 
driven back in disorder, but without panic, a mile and a half 
to their first position. Their line was reformed, and at six in 
the evening, the brigade moved to the left to support the 
second corps, which had sustained a severe attack. At dark 
they moved up to within fifteen rods of the rebel lines, and 
there lay upon their arms through the night. The battle being 
renewed at daylight on the 6th, they took part in the grand 
charge upon Hill’s corps in their front, forcing it back until 
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Longstreet with his corps and the rebel artillery arrived. As 
the position of the ground prevented the Federals from using 
their artillery, they were compelled to fall back to the line they 
had oceupied during the night. Two further attempts they 
made to advance their left, but failed. Then the rebels massed 
their forces and assaulted the Federals with great fury, but 
were repulsed with terrible slaughter. In the third advance 
upon the enemy General Wadsworth was killed, and the com- 
mand devolved upon General Cutler, Colonel Robinson, of the 
Seventh, taking command of the brigade. Captains Hoyt and 
Hobart, of the Seventh Regiment, were wounded on the ith, 
and the latter taken prisoner. Rev. 5. W. Eaton, Chaplain of 
the Seventh, says that when they started from Culpepper, 
General Wadsworth said, “If any man doubts that we are 
going to Richmond this time, I doubt his loyalty.” 

The Fifth Wisconsin was early engaged in this battle, and 
on the first day, when the rebels were forcing back our left, 
Companies D and G, commanded by Captains White and 
Hilton, attacked their flank and captured the Twenty-difth 
Virginia, with its colors. At the close of the second day the 
enemy turned the flank of the sixth corps, and the fifth, with 
the sixth Maine, saved our army from serious loss. Major 
Enoch Totten was in command of the fifth, and “ by his per- 
sonal bravery and iron will, the tide of disaster was really 
stopped.” The regiment lost on the first day, says the Adju- 
tant General, one hundred and four killed and wounded, and 
on the second, thirty-eight. 7 

Captain Rollin P. Converse, of Company B, Sixth Wis- 
consin, was mortally wounded in this battle, May 5th, 1864, 
fell into the enemy’s hands, and died two days afterward, He 
was a young man of great gallantry and bravery ; rich in all 
noble qualities of manhood, dear to a large circle of friends, 
and greatly beloved by hismen. 

The Berdan Sharp-shooters (Company G being from Wis- 
consin), were now connected with the second, Hancock's corps, 
and took part at the front in this battle, and as skirmishers 
often held exposed positions. In an action on the 8th, Lien- 
tenant P. C. Judkins, serving as a staff officer, while bravely 
encouraging the troops to hold their ground, fell mortally 
wounded. 
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The Federal loss in the battle of the Wilderness was, 
8,288 killed, 19,278 wounded, 6,784 prisoners, and twenty-two 
guns; the Confederate loss, 3,500 men killed, 16,000 wounded, 
and 8,400 prisoners. 

BATTLES OF SPOTTSYLVANIA. 

On the night of the 7th both armies began to move toward 
Spottsylvania Court House. The Fifth (Warren’s) corps took 
the most direct route on the Federal line, and marched all 
night. But the rebels hada shorter way and arrived there 
first. They then sent out a force to meet Warren and hinder 
his progress. On the 8th a battle was fought on “Alsop’s 
Farm,” about three miles from Spottsylvania, between Warren’s 
and Longstreet’s corps, and the Iron Brigade was brought into 
conflict near Laurel Hill. Having halted at ten in the morn- 
ing to prepare breakfast, they were suddenly ordered into line of 
battle under fire of the rebel artillery, the Sixth Regiment on 
the right of the brigade front, and the Seventh on the left. 
They at once advanced to assault the enemy’s intrenchments, 
A severe contest ensued, in which the brigade was first driven 
back half a mile, when they rallied, and again moving forward 
drove the rebels back to their former position. They then 
took a strong position within sixty rods of the enemy’s works, 
and fortified and held it, notwithstanding several attempts to 
dislodge them. Each of the following three days witnessed 
repeated attacks upon them and by them. On the morning 
of the 12th the brigade (except the Second Regiment, which 
was permanently detached on the 11th,) again participated in 
an unsuecessful assault upon the rebel works, soon after which 
they moved three miles to the left to support the second corps, 
which had gallantly carried an important part of the enemy’s 
line in the charge of the morning. Here, upon the right of 
General Hancock’s troops, they stood in the deep mud, and 
kept up a constant fire to protect those who were at work on 
the fortifications. Their muskets becoming foul, details of 
men were sent to wash them, while their comrades went on 
with the firing. The men in many cases became so weary 
from their nearly incessant labors for four days and nights, 
that they dropped down in the mud and slept under the 
enemy’s fire, notwithstanding every effort made by their 
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officers to keep them awake. Early the next morning the 
brigade was relieved and marched back to position near Laure! 
Hill. 

The Fifth Regiment also moved to Spottsylvania on the 8th, 
engaged two days in rifle pits, and on the evening of the 10th, 
in the second line charged upon a rebel battery and line of 
rifle pits. The front line gave way, and the second charged 
through them and took the enemy’s works, but owing toa lack 
of support were obliged to abandon them, having lost seventy 
in killed and wounded. Sergeant-Major James R. Strong, 
bravely fighting, fell mortally wounded. 

On the 9th, while General Sedgwick was posting some 
guns, and his men were dodging the bullets, he laughingly 
exclaimed, “Pooh, men! they couldn’t hit an elephant at that 
distance !” when immediately a ball pierced his face, just below 
the left eye, and with a serene smile he fell dead. He was a 
thorough and skillful officer, and excellent man, greatly 
respected and beloved. General H. G. Wright succeeded to 
the command of the sixth corps. On the 10th, the battle raged 
along the whole line, and General Rice, having just rallied his 
hesitating troops with the assurance that God would take care 
of them, himself fell among the slain. On the 11th, General 
Grant reported to Secretary Stanton the results of the sixth 
day of heavy fighting, and closed with the ever-ringing words, 
“ T propose to fight it out on this line, if it takes all summer.” On 
the 12th, the armies fought fourteen hours; the Fifth Wiscon- 
sin eight hours, and having expended all their ammunition, 
they held their position with the bayonet until dark. 

In this battle, Captain Joseph Cook, of Company I, and a 
few men, seized a rebel cannon, and fired it upou the enemy 
as long as ammunition lasted. They lost three, but by the first 
discharge, surprised the rebels with a flauk fire, and killed and 
wounded forty-six, as rebel prisoners afterwards stated. 
Private James Powers, of Company D, a member of the regi- 
mental temperance society, was wounded through both hips, 
and in the hospital persistently refused to take stimulants and 
recovered. Alvah Burgess, in attempting to seize a rebel flag 
on the breast-works, was thrown upon the rebel side, and lay 
in the ditch several hours a prisoner. At night he persuaded 
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a few rebels to desert, and they escaped to the Federal lines, 

The sharp-shooters served as flankers in the advance on 
Spottsylvania, and participated in the brilliant charge of the 
second corps, which resulted in the capture of three thousand 
prisoners, two generals, two lines of works, and eighteen 
cannon. 

The Thirty-sixth Regiment, having just entered the field, 
arrived near the battle ground on the 17th, and the following 
day served as reserve. On the 19th, they joined the first bri- 
gade, second division, second corps. 

The Federal Joss in the battles at and near Spottsylvania 
Court Honse were, 2,296 killed, 9,086 wounded, and six hun- 
dred and six prisoners; the Confederate, 4,000 killed, 15,500 
wounded, 6,000 prisoners. 

The Union loss from the opening of the campaign—the 
crossing of the Rapidan, to May 12th, was, killed, two hundred 
and sixty-nine officers and 3,019 enlisted men ; wounded, 1,017 
officers and 18,261 men; missing, one hundred and seventy- 
seven ollicers and 6,667 men,—a total of 29,410. 

While the army was at Spottsylvania, General Sheridan 
made a raid upon the enemy, destroying a large amount of 
property, recapturing four hundred of our men, defeating the 
rebels, and carrying the first line of works around Richmond. 
Meantime, General Butler moved up the James River, took 
possession of City Point and Bermuda Tundred, and should 
have taken Petersburg, and perhaps Richmond. But delaying 
trom the 6th to the 13th, Beauregard concentrated his forces 
and prevented further advanee. The Nineteenth Wisconsin 
was in the third brigade, first division of Butler's, the 
eighteenth corps. Colonel Sanders commanded the brigade, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Strong, the regiment. They moved 
to Point of Rocks and intrenched. May 12th, Companies A, 
C, D, E, and F advanced upon Drury’s Blutf and Fort Darling, 
aided in carrying the first line of the rebel works on the 14th, 
on the 16th lost twenty-five killed and wounded in driving the 
enemy from a piece of woods, and then returned to Point of 
Rocks. June 17th, they participated in General Turner’s raid 
on the Petersburg and Richmond Railroad. 
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The Fourth Wisconsin Battery was also attached to General 
Butler’s forces. May 9th, they took position near Fort Clift 
ton, at the junction of Swift Creek with the Apomattox River, 
and silenced the rebel guns of the fort in less than half an 
hour, On the 14th, they engaged the enemy all day, near 
Drury’s Bluff, and on the 16th, retired to Bermuda Hundred. 

BATTLES OF NORTH ANNA, 

After May 12th, the Federals maneuvered and awaited rein- 
forcements until the 19th, when General Fiell attacked our 
right, but was repulsed with heavy loss. On the night of the 
21st, Grant began to flank the enemy again on our left. The 
next halting-place of the two armies was at the North Anna 
River, which, by a shorter route, the enemy reached first, and 
posted themselves on the south side of the stream, Fighting 
wus almost the daily employment. 

The Iron Brigade crossed the North Anna at Jericho Ford 
in the afternoon of the 23rd, moved a mile from the river, and 
went into line of battle, the Sixth on the left of the brigade, 
and the Seventh next to it. Before the line was formed, they 
were attacked in front and flank and driven half a mile, when, 
being reinforced by two batteries, the brigade rallied and 
renewed the fight, which raged hotly for two hours. The 
rebels were finally broken up and fled from the field. For 
their steadfast and heroic bravery in this battle the brigade 
was highly complimented by superior officers of the army. 

Companies H and K, of the Thirty-sixth Regiment, were 
ordered, on the 26th, to charge a line of rebel works, which 
they took, losing two killed, twelve wounded, aud one cap- 
tured. That night, they withdrew across the North Anua. On 
the next day, a shell killed three and severely wounded four 
men of Company A. 

On the 23rd, the sharp-shooters were posted in rifle pits, and 
protected the bridge, aud covered the passage of troops over it. 
After the stream was crossed and the rebels driven half a mile, 
Lieutenant Stevens and forty men were sent forward to capture 
some buildings close to the rebel line. This was gallantly 
done, and the buildings held until late in the evening, when 
they were relieved after their ammunition was exhansted. 
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BATTLES OF COLD HARBOR, 

The enemy’s intrenchments south of the North Anna were 
stronger than any before encountered, and General Grant 
withdrew to the north bank, on the night of May 26th, and 
flanked Lee again at our left. The next conflict was at Cold 
Harbor. There General W. F, Smith’s command, of the 
eighteenth (Butler's) corps joined General Grant. These 
troops and the sixth corps, attacked the enemy at five on the 
evening of June Ist, and carried his first line of works. The 
rebels made assaults on other parts of our line, and in the 
night attempted to regain their first line, but were severely 
repulsed. June 3rd, another powerful attack was made on the 
enemy, with the hope of driving him from his position, but 
without suecess, our loss being severe and the enemy’s light. 

The Iron Brigade advanced on the night of June Ist, to 
within four hundred yards of the rebel works near Cold Har- 
bor, where they remained until the evening of the 5th, exposed 
day and night to artillery and musketry fire. 

June Ist, the Fifth Regiment arrived at Cold Harbor, “ bare- 
footed, ragged, and almost exhausted with fatigue and lack of 
sleep,” and advanced to charge the enemy’s works, capturing 
the intrenchmenuts, with a number of prisoners. During the 
night they threw up slight works with their bayonets and tin 
plates, and were constantly exposed to the fire until the even- 
ing of the 12th. 

Companies B, E, F, and G, of the Thirty-sixth Regiment, 
commanded by Captain Waruer, were ordered forward as skir- 
mishers at four in the afternoon of June 1st, near the Tolo- 
patomy Creek. The enemy occupied a strong line of works, 
with guns mounted one hundred rods iu front, to reach which 
it was necessary to cross au open field. These four companies 
advauced at double quick. The line to the right and the left 
of them, although composed of veterans, soon gave way and 
fell back, but the skirmishers of the Thirty-sixth pressed for- 
ward under a most terrific fire of grape and musketry from the 
front, and an oblique fire from the right and left concentrated 
upon them. Still they advanced, a portion of them passing 
over the enemy’s works. The rebel divisions which were 
severely pressing the Federal left, were rapidly brought to thie 
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point, which enabled the troops on the left to maintain their 
line. Of the two hundred and forty men who so gallantly 
advanced to this charge, one hundred and forty were killed, 
wounded, or captured. Captain Burwell, of Company F, was 
mortally wounded and taken prisoner. Ile was a brave and 
efficient officer. The six other companies lost about fifty men 
wounded. The regiment marched all night, and arrived at 
Cold Harbor the next morning. 

In the advance on the 3rd, they moved from the rear to the 
the front of the brigade. The brigade commander being 
killed, Colonel Haskell assumed command, and was also soon 
shot dead, having just commanded his men to lie down to 
escape the scathing fire that was fast sweeping them away. 
He was a gallant soldier, and an accomplished scholar, Adju- 
tent Benjamin D. Atwell was severely wounded, and Lieuten- 
ant William H. Lamberton, of Company B, was killed while 
assisting the men of Company E, whom he at the time com- 
manded, in constructing a slight work for protection. The 
regiment remained on the field until dark, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Savage. Their loss was three officers and 
seventy men killed and wounded. Taking position to the left 
in the evening, about forty rods from the rebel lines, they 
occupied the four following days in strengthening the works. 
June Sth firing was suspended and the dead buried, of whom 
four hundred were buried in front of the Thirty-sixth. 

The Thirty-seventh Regiment joined Burnside’s (the ninth) 
corps at Cold Harbor, June 11th. Companies A, B, ©, and 
D, of the Thirty-eighth Wisconsin, were assigned to the same 
corps, and on the 12th were under fire in the trenches, losing 
two men killed. June 3rd the sharp-shooters were engaged 
in the front of Gibbon’s division. 

The Union loss in the battle of Cold Harbor and vicinity, 
June Ist to 6th were 1,705 killed, 9,042 wounded, 2,406 pris- 
oners; the rebel loss, 1,700 killed, 8,500 wounded, 1,500 


prisoners, 


The wounded from May Sth to June 10th were : 

Srconp ReGiment,—Lieutenant Colonel Mansteld and Major William L. Parsons, 
both taken prisoners. Company A—Corporals Lewis P, Norton and Richard J 
Lester. Privates: Milo G. Bennett, Robert Branton, Fred. L. Phillips, William H. 
Thomas* and Peter Dorn.* Company B—Sergeant Robert W. Burns, Corporal 
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Jacob Markle. Privates: George W. Courrier, Thomas B. Rand, Edward N, 
Weeks and William B, Williams. Corapany C—Captain G. W. Gibson, Sergeant 
George W. Fritz,* Corporal W, Suodgrass. Privates : James Snodgrass, J. W. 
Hyde, Autrew J. Adams, Frederick Wion, Mathias Baker, W. Frawley, John 
Dayle, William Lean, Lewis Bidler* aud H. Horlocker.* Company D—Lientenant 
Williaa A, Jameson, Corporal Charles H. Cheney.* Privates : Luther M. Hayes, 
A. Z Eager, O, A. Triddle, Samuel Eitiott, Fernando ©. Eldred,* Alexander 
Spencer* and Wri CO. Marsh.* Company 2—Lientenaut H. B, Warshaw. Privates : 
Philip Smith, Edward Moserid, Francis Tloyle and Gilman Clendedin. Company F 
—Sergeant William J. Bradshaw, Corporal Lorenzo D. Coombs. Company G—Pri- 
yates: Henry Williams, G. A. Lupient. Dudley Bracey. Michael Kane, Charles 
Allen, Charles P, Austin and Melvin W. Hartman, Cuapry H—Sergeant T, 8. 
Peck, Corporal W. L. Black. Privates: Ole Strand, Fraveis Cole, James H, 
Smith and James E. Northrup.* Company J—Privates: Otis E, Evans, Preceriek 
Holts, Walter P, Smith, G. W. Williams, Michael Kentner, Samuel R, Whitehead, 
Michael Walsh* and Ellis (, Taylor.* Company K—Sergeant Peter Schneider, 
Corporal Henry Powles. Privates: Jacob Hoesly, Rudolf Zentuer, Robert Mason 
William Mugler, Tridojin Klaisi and Henry M. White—7s. : 
Sixt ReGiweNt.— Company A—Seceond Lieutenant Howard J. Huntington, Ser- 
geant Win. Sayre, Privates: James Whitty. Cyrus Muey, Jarvis R. Hall, Walter 5. 
Devlin, Ebenezer Dawley, Frank Grabam, William Palmer, B. Pointon, Areliy 
Louy amd A, BP, Jenson. Company J—Seryeants M. V. Smith and Henry Smmiser, 
Corporals L. J. Londhof® and Frank Liowe. Privates: Richard Fielding, Albion 
Curomings, L, 0. Hale and Lloyd Colby, Company C—Sergeant N. 8. Bull, Corporal 
James Sykes, Privates: A, R. Sprague, Frederick Ammon, Christian’ Ammon 
Peter Adrian, Charles H. Clay, Peter George, B. B, Morris, Alexander Turk, 
Charles N. Totmaa, W, Wallin, Ambroso M. Young, Jesse Adams, Julius Wieman, 
Lester Martin and Stanley Vanderwalker, Company D—Captain Thomas Kerr. 
Privates : Moses Decker, Peter Boswine, Charles A. Dathe, Thomas Fitzgerald and 
-Larry O'Neil. Ciepany E—Sergeaut N. H. Patten. Privates: George D. Eggle- 
stone, John Wermer, W. Smith. Alfred Root, William A, Rowe and Edwio CG. 
-saigd Z Cuspitey, F—Sergeant Anguat Gehbe, Privates : Heury Brekerer, George 
drew ob, Jolin Landerman, Philip Sehardt, Joseph Schmidtz, Peter 
Roland, Philip Stanmitz, Joseph Huderf and Jacob Mueller, Compony G—Second 
Lieutenant JoLo Timmons, Sergeaut Russel Hurris, Corporals James Avery and 
Allen Ricker. Privates: Barnard Christer, John Kilmartin, Peter Sectenies and 
James W. Webb. Company H—First Lieutenant Jolin Beshe Corporals Seaea 
Gillespie Cc. Harding and August Seherlitz. Privates: John Feller Jenn Je 
John Herdig, John Borseh and Ienry Welman, Compan T-8e fe Woke 
Hockney id avers J. 8. Driggs, William 8 Cushing sod ‘ehubed B. HIN Pri- 
be 4 ‘i anes a fem Birchell, Hiram M. Richardson, Isaue W, Roberts, 
Ts e, John CG. Moody, Edward Willard rey 
free liar David Lind, Joha W, White and Joun Dole becca 
aptaia W. N, Remington, Sergeant Andrew Gallop, Corporals J: famay 
and Thomas Ellsworth, Privates: Amusa A. TD A J: ee ce Regents 
Raney, John Kennedy, Thowas Flynn, Geor avis, James H. Rhodes, Joel W. 
Guperselt Sd Knapp and With Gelaet ta ming, Samuel Longyear, E. 
EVENTH RRGIMENT,—Li ; nile Tht ; 
Philips: Barpeane Mator nage Soler! yi Finnicum, Adjutant Samuel H. 
Rekend Laentenant tle Gbaaate Sioa Tone Aa James Johnson, 
O'Connor, Thomas Strangeway, Louis MistJaer end Herbert Lull” Corporals Albert 
H. Brown, Charles K. Brown, J.D. Sharp, Rudolph Seliw a ; At aot John 
iis, dbhin Ridenis. Wadeus: i,d¢éckeo. pA Sipe "1 oa pew neg al Samuel Bach- 
G, W. Dunsldson, ©. Ulthorp, John Gilmore TH Gist Le Hooke ps bc ry 
August Kerst, Jacob More, A. H.C. O'Connor, 0. J. Pool ri ins, W. Hamilton, 
Kiog, David Storm, H. C. Turner and Joseph Xestican: Pts G, Dd, Phiney, J. M. 
Hobart, Lieutenant Churles FE, Weeks, Serceant Charle mpeny B—Captain M. C. 
Spencer Browngon, Charles Walker and WB Tn alle, es U. Spalding, Corporals 
ess, John Bissell, Albert Butler, James Gunningh i I Privates : Jol J. Blow- 
y fham, Julius Englikee, Jolin Hilton, 


A. Hoyses, Daniel Jennings, John Pulver, Warren Thomas aud Thomas Hand 


*Wounded and missing. 
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Company C—Second Lieutenant J. H, Holeomb, Sergean TE. Roweay, Corporal J. 
8. Stout. Privates : D, Augustine, olistus G. Bell, J, G. Bold, Henry Curtis, John 
Gilhaw, William Maney, James Hndeon, James H. Jones, Frederick Miller, Johu 
W. Robinson, Irvin C, Smelker, W. T. Tallada, Jacob Riese, W. J. Wynand, W. J. 
Wood and William Eustis, Company D—Corporals James Murphy and H, G. Klien- 
felter, Privates; ©. OC. Bean, J. C, Burns, W. 8. Bell, Goorge Cole, S. Crane, F. 
Fayaut, 0. Freeman, A. Morse, 8. Cobb, George Docher, E, Simmans and A. Still- 
well, Company 2—Corporals Charles A, Osboru, Almon ©. Johnson and Silas Car- 
man. Privates: Deonis Burley, George J. Bolles, Alonzo B, Bordwell, Alouzo 
Blackman, Charles Johnson, L, B. March, W, J, Mills, 8. W. Peters, E.R. Parks, 
M. A. Ravsom, Jolin Tanner, A. R. Thurston, Henry Thalacker, John Whorton and 
N. H. West, Company F—Oaptain H. F. Youn, First Lieutenant William E. 
Bloat, Lieutenant A. A. Kidd, Corporals W. R. Ray, J. C. Reamer and N, Brad 
berry. Privates: George Atkinson, J. ©. Bradley, Anirew Bishop, ©. B. Bishop, 
Bruce Brian, Harvey Bonham, Thomas Blunt, Webster Cook, CG. F. Chipman, 
James Enilicou, James Evans, John Folk, Perry Gilbert, B. F. Hayden, A, M, 
Hutchinson, Theo. Kinocy, M. MeHugh. J. Rice, H. Rupke, J. 8. Taylor, A, C. 
Morse, A. Conhor, Thomas Eiley, ©. Alexander and Richard Fourra, Company @ 
—First Sergeant John Croeker and Jotm Harvey, Corporals W. Richards and Mar- 
ens Grover. Privates : Simon Corley, Thomas Hart, Hugh Myvans, Benson Peel, 
Michael Divine, George Crocker, George McCartney, John Packer, Unarles Ruzer, 
Isaiah Altenberg, George Metwaus and Silas Ward. Company H—Privates Curtis, 
Chandler, John Bowden, F, M. Dillon, Chancery Hiteheock, John Shultis, Mark 
Smith, John R. Arms, James Bishop and Joha MeCubbin, Company /—Second 
Lieutenant W. Walrath. Privates: GW. McIntire. A. W. Dawes, J, F. Dawes, 
I. M, Van Norman, F. R. Bragg, Ezekiel Lindsay, L. M. Nash, H. C. Perkins, 
Lyman Kelly, Patrick Rooney, G. M. M. Bowen, J. W. Maxson and John K, Borden, 
Company K—Captain GS, Hoyt, First Lieutenant A. B. Rood, First Sergeant J. M, 
Hoyt. Privates: D. F. Bennett, W. Ellis, W. Hughs, Eli Mattoon, Peter Miller, 
Ruel Lombard, W. Woulbridge and James Me Abe—154. 


The wounded of the Fifth Regiment in May and June were : 

Major Enoch Totten.  Compuny A—Lieutenant A. B, Gibson, Sergeant Jule 
Enert, Corporal Julius Jackson, Privates: Levi Croissant, Guido Linderman, 
Gottlieb Herman, John Stale, John Valentine, Anthony Cadwell, Jeremiah 
Bomysa, Jacob Meistness, George Holbrook, Joseph Cox, William Davidson and 
Charles Weidner. Company B—Lientenant L, Rossiter, Sergeants Spencer G, 
Wait and James Young, Corporal L. L. Hateh. Privates: Wm. Decker, Henry 
Pigg, Myron Perrig, Wm. George, De Witt C. Smith, Charles H. Allen, Samuel 
Harshman, Isaac Haggerty, J. 5. Uebberligg, Henry Johnson, D. W, Howie, 
Angust Brocker, Edwin O'Brien and Wm. Byron. Company C—Privates: William 
Gutchmacher, Joseph Nick, Charles Dehring, Matthew Wahl, August Aherndt, 
Peter Speiz, William Boldt, William Schumacher, Henry Deuster, !’, Kestuer and 
Gustave Blech. Company D—Lieutenant A, Turnbull, Sergeants Lewis A. Bacon, 
—— Kirby and H. H. Hickox. Privates: James Powers, Issac Sloaver, 5. E, 
Miller, James Innenly, Conrad Groller, Salon W. Ellis. A. F. Howe, George Hall, 
Peter Lindquest, Jobu Evans, James Mefnley, Elijat White, Benjamin Farringer. 
Charles Roliau and A. B. Evaus. Gompany B—Sergeant Charles O. Harrington 
and James McDonald, Corporals Ira Newkirk, Charles Packard and William Wig- 
gins. Privates: Whitney Tibbets, I. 8. Ames, W. Hl, Stewart, Henry Carran, N. 
Baker, W. Magden, FE. C. Small, Joseph P. Lincoln, R. D. Coonan, Leslie Ander- 
son, William Story, Willard Hastings, Charles Valentine, Charles C. Ames and 
Jolin Huggins. Company #—Sergeant Cameron J, Wait, Corporal William Tall. 
Lrivates: J. R. Botsford, J. Ross, J. Taylor, Mdward Heath, W, MeNorton, C. 
McFarland, §, HK. Orvis, Daniel CG. Corbett, Joho Blundell, George Joyval, Henry 
Angle, Henry Vreeland aud Heary Hudson. Company G—Sergeants Charles 
Moore and P, H. Soper, Corporal Foss Hiliott. Privates: John Orr, J. M. Cham- 
berlain; Don A. Kendall, D. J. Spencer, Alexauder Carbeman. J. H, Wail, B. F. 
Congden, Frank Merry and C, P. Taplin. Company H—Captain George Bissell, 
Sergeant John Seanlon, Corporal George MePheters, Privates ; Adam C, Bell, F. 
Moody, GL, Smith, Abel Spohn, Joseph Harken, J. Rosewarm, Daniel McCart, 
John “Borland, William Fazel and Wm. Smith. Company J—Sergeant, William 
Dolan, Corporals 8. McConueil&nd A. Adkins. Privates: Charles Halsted, Johu 
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Anderson, Oscar Johnson, §. S. Bell, A, Bovee, ©. Pfeifer, John Calk, James 
Wait and Thomas @. Garrity. Company K—Sergeants Thomas Blair and L. Beau- 
an, Corporal ©, Rossing. Privates : Thomas Kearnun, John HU. Harris, David 
Hurley, Ole Olson, Henry Deary and George Ream—l4t. 


Tireey-sixta ReGgiwent.—From May 26th to June ‘th ; list furnished by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Savage : 


Adjutant B.D. Atwell. Company A-—Corp, 8. W. Faris, H. Oberweather, 0 
Claridee, C. H. Bist, G. C. Kelly, A, Rist, Daniel Graves, T. Masseugale, Corp. W. 
L. Clemens. Company B—Samuel G. Lockwood, Odelbert Older, M. CG. Sist, W. 
M. Bevare, Uenry Carman, J. P. Damp. Leonard Dibble, S. M. Dubois, George W, 
Finnell, Henry H. Pratt. Johnson Farr, Richard Upham, C. B. Wilder, J. M. Wiley, 
Hugh Williams, P. Wincell. Company C—E. Rathbone, | 8. Yeomans. J, Martin, 
M. Hull, C. McClure, A. Calkins, W. Aylesworth, 8, C. Miles, J. Frasdieck, J. 
Cross, R. Johnsen. Compony p—Corp, J. Spry, £.C. Bennet, M. Kollbock, C. 1. 
Fuller, P. Maixwell, E. Spaulding, M. Shonessy. Company E—Sergt. J, Almond, 
GC. Able, M. G. Blackman, L. P. Bacon, C. W. Berry, 0. P, Bowe, J. Boutwell, 
W. H. Couster, J. H. Davis, F. Jlawiey, G. W. Uafer, J. D. Hastings. F. Hardy, 
A, Kelso, J. D. Kerker, W. Lock, 0. McElroy, B. W, Bragg, IE. D. Preston, W. 
Rood, &. Shabine, R. Shephard, 8. A, Wilson, Jolin N. Ford, Company #—Capt, 
P. B. Burwell, Sergt. P, E, Twining, Corp. J. J. Fuller, D. C. Atkins, A. Brazee, 
RB. Donavan, P. Gray, R. Hughes, W. Beaumont, L. Johnson, T O'Neil, W. Pohl, 
J. Pooler, L. Rice, H. C. Soule, A. Sweetzer, F. Tucker, F. Van Auken, D. G, 
Wolf, C. Wicks, 8, P. Laymon. Company G—Capt. R. Lindley, Sergt. H. Linds- 
ley, A. F. Adams, W. R. Bartlett, H. Englehart, O. Koglehart, R. Peterage, M, 
Gearhart, W. Horton, C. Hinman, D, E. Jaques, P. Kemmers, W. Kruger, DL, 
Mandershide, W. Stone, T. J. Sweeting, D, B. Willis. Company H—S. W, Hill, 
G. K. Hazen, R. Lee, 8. Welch, B. G, Thomas, Sergeant R. Palmer, B. Metlie, T. 
Morriece, O. 3. Northrup, F. Akiv, George Bobhett. Company J—A. Bohn, T, 
Gillies, M. L. Knight, J. P. Sillig, . Schofield, George 'T. Sxillon, J, W. T. Bag, 
J. Swal, Corp. &. Williams, J, Mills, O, B. Perry. Company K—J. 5. MeCan, H. 
T, B, Tillotson, A. B. Adams, H. W. Butler, R. Biesecker, D. Crandall, C, Ema- 
tinger, J. Hill, P. Lee, M. Ophett, L. Pederson, L. Pratt, J. Rains, Sergt. G. P. 
Warren M, M Granger, N. Skeel.—1l44. 


BATTLES OF PETERSBURG. 


General Grant could not get between the enemy and his 
defenses around Richmond, and therefore moved to the south side 
of the Jarnes River, the second corps commencing to cross on 
the morning of June 14th. General Smith’s command was 
previously transferred by water to attack Petersburg. By 
some unexplained delay he did not make the assault until 
twelve hours after he*surprised the rebel pickets, June 15th, 
and then did not improve his opportunity to dash into the 
city before the enemy was reinforced. Smith’s command and 
Hancock’s and Burnside’s corps made an attack on the even- 
ing of the 16th, and continued fighting, with little intermission, 
until the next morning. They carried the advance and some 
of the main works of the enemy, and captured some guns and 
prisoners. Attacks were repeated on the 17th and 18th, but 
failed to drive the rebels from their interior line, 
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The Independent Battalion (Second Wisconsin) crossed the 
James June 16th, and participated in the battle of the 18th, 
losing two men mortally wounded. The Sixth and Seventh 
Regiments crossed the James on the morning of the 16th, and 
passing Prince George Court House, threw up breast-works in 
front of the enemy before Petersburg on the 17th, the Sixth 
constituting the extreme left flank of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. The Seventh had the right of the brigade. 

Skirmishing at once commenced, and at five o’clock next 
morning they moved forward in line of battle. The rebels 
were driven to their works one mile from Petersburg; the 
skirmishers were recalled, and shortly after three in the after- 
noou the charge upon that formidable line was ordered. Mov- 
ing forward under a withering fire of musketry and artillery, 
they arrived within pistol-shot of the works, where the Seventh, 
without support on the left, held their position for an hour and 
a half, and commenced throwing up breast-works by means of 
a few shovels and their bayouets and tin plates. At this time, 
Major Richardson, of the Seventh, at great risk to himself 
frora the rebel fire, reported the condition of the regiment at 
brigade headquarters. But the rebels finally attacked them 
both upon the flank and the rear, and they were compelled to 
retreat through a withering fire to the position held in the 
morning. Both officers and men were highly commended for 
their coolness and determined bravery in this desperate action. 
The Seventh lost twenty-one killed and thirty-seven wounded, 
The whole force was compelled to fall back, and in the night 
works were thrown up five hundred yards from the rebel line. 
The Sixth and Seventh Regiments remained in front of Peters- 
burg, participating in the duties of the siege until August 18th. 

The Fifth Regiment took position in the trenches before 
Petersburg on the 19th, and participated in the charge of the 
22d, capturing a portion of the enemy’s works and a few pris- 
oners. The Nineteenth also advanced with the army, and 
took position in the trenches, three-fourths of a mile from the 
city. sts 

The Thirty-Sixth Regiment reached the vicinity of Peters- 
burg on the 15th. On the 18th they drove the rebel skirm- 
ishers from heavy works, and for a mile through dense woods, 
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in front of which, beyond a field, was the main rebel line 
strongly intrenched. Lieutenant Galloway, of Company K, 
was mortally wounded in this pursuit. At two in the after- 
noon, a general advance was ordered. Colonel Savage, com- 
manding the regiment, stepped in front of the colors, shout- 
ing, “ Three cheers for the honor of Wisconsin; forward my 
brave men;” and sprang over the works behind which the 
regiment was lying. In two minutes he fell mortally wounded, 
Major Brown received two severe wounds, Lieutenants Morris 
and Harris were severely wounded, and nearly one-third of 
the men fell, killed or wounded. It was the only regiment 
which had advanced over the works. It seemed to be death 
either to advance or retreat. The men lay down in the sand, 
and with their tiu cups and plates, dug holes in the soft ground, 
and were forced to remain until after dark, Captain Fisk 
was the last to leave the field, taking with him the dead and 
wounded. The regiment lost during the day five officers, and 
one hundred and eleven men killed and wounded, The night 
was spent in caring for the wounded and burying the dead. 
Remaining in the works until the 21st, the regiment then 
moved about seven miles around to the left of Petersburg, and 
on the following night threw up works under a sharp mus- 
ketry fire within five reds of the rebel line. On the 22d the 
brigade was flanked, and half of it captured; but the Thirty- 
Sixth changing front so as to face the rebels, were not taken. 
They lost a few men only in killed and wounded. Two days 
later the regiment was relieved, and for the first time in four 
weeks had a good night’s rest. 

The Thirty-seventh Regiment supported a charge on the 
16th, and participated, under a storm of shot and shell, in the 
charge of the 17th, but were compelled, after a severe engage- 
ment aud heavy loss to retire, The next day they advanced 
again, charged over the rebel works, which had been evacu- 
ated during the night, and attempted, but in vain, to drive the 
eneniy from the new line of works to which he had fallen back, 
about a mile from Petersburg. The ground gained was oceu- 
pied by the regiment, and defensive works were thrown up. 
Their loss in the two days was seven officers and one hundred 
and forty-seven enlisted men killed and wounded. ‘William H, 
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Green, color-bearer, was mortally wounded on the 17th, having 
been shot through both legs: and rather than leave the flag, 
he brought it to our lines in his teeth, dragging himself by the 
aid of his hands. On the 17th and 18th, Major Kershaw, 
Captain Stevens, and Lieutenant W. H. Earl were wounded, 
the last mortally. 

The Thirty-eighth Regiment moved to the extreme front, 
under a heavy fire, on the morning of the 16th, the next after- 
noon captured the outer line of intrenchments at the point of 
the bayonet, and in the evening charged upon and took the 
second line, with some prisoners, On the 18th, they advaneed 
again, through a deep cut, captured other works, and drove 
the enemy to his main line of defences. In all these eugage- 
ments they lost nine killed and forty-three wounded. 

The Sharpshooters were engaged in an action at Harris’ 
Farm on the 18th, and four days later at Jerusalem Plank 
Road. The Fourth Battery were attached to Kautz’s Cavalry 
division, June 4th, and were under the concentrated fire of 
fourteen guns for two hours, on the 15th. 

The Union loss at Petersburg, June 15th to 19th, was 1,195 
killed, 6,853 wounded, 1,614 prisoners; the rebel loss, 3,500 
killed, wounded and prisoners. 


THE MINE AT PETERSBURG. 


Lieutenant Colonel Pleasants, of the Forty-eighth Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment, suggested planting a mine under one of the 
largest rebel forts before Petersburg, and he and his regiment 
accomplished the work between June 25th and July 23rd. 
The distance mined was five hundred and ten feet; the gallery 
was four and-a-half feet wide at the bottom, and sloping 
upward was four-and-a-half feet high; the two galleries and 
eight side chambers under the fort, were twenty fect below ; 
and four tons of powder were deposited there. The appointed 
time for exploding the mine was the morning of July 30th. 
After the explosion, it was intended to assault the enemy’s 
works on Cemetery Hill beyond, and gain the main defences of 
the city. The assaulting force was to be the ninth corps, under 
Burnside, supported by the eighteenth, under Ord. These 
were jn their place, with the second corps on the right and the 
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fifth onthe left. The rebels were ignorant of both the locality 
of the mine, and the intended explosion. At twenty min- 
utes past three o’clock the fuse was lighted. But it went out 
at the point where it was spliced. Lieutenant Jacob Douty 
and Sergeant Harry Reese volunteered to go in and relight it. 
They entered one hundred feet, and reached the point where 
the fire stopped. At ten minutes before five, there was sud- 
denly a tremor, then an earthquake rumbling and shaking, 
next a conical mountain upheaving from the earth and reach- 
ing toward the heavens, with streaks of lightning flashes along 
its sides. An instant it bung in the air, filled with timbers, 
guns, cannon, men, and human limbs, and then sank down in 
amass of confusion, Three South Carolina regiments were 
there at the instant of the explosion,—all asleep save the guard. 
Some just awoke to be instantly hurled to the dead; others 
were dashed from sleep to death. Then one hundred heavy 
cannon from the Union lines poured in a thunderstorm of shot 
aud shell such as history has seldom known. The rebels are 
nearly petrified with amazement; they move not; they fire nota 
gun. And then was the time to dash in through the crater and 
capture the crest of Cemetery Till, beyond, which commanded 
the rebel works. But Marshall’s brigade of Sedlie’s division, 
selected to lead the charge, halt in the crater, begin to throw 
up intrenchments and plant cannon, and wait there nearly an 
hour. By that time the rebels, recovered from their conster- 
nation, turn their guns toward the crater. Our men attempt 
to advance; first the white troops, then the colored, but they 
are mown down by the destroyer. No opening has been made 
in the rebel lines beside that of the crater, and that is already 
full of men. Reserve troops have no place to pass and make 
an assault on the Rebel works. The day is lost, and the next 
question is, how to bring off the most live men possible. 

That crater was two hundred feet long, sixty: wide, thirty 
deep ; aud there stood thousands of Federals, not well led by 
their commanders; there were half-buried rebels, beseeching 
the “* Yanks” to help them out; there were wounded, dead and 
dying ; and soon the rebel artillery began to play upon the 
confused mass, with the more spite, it is said, because some 


were colored soldiers, in and around the crater, Our lesen 
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were forty-seven officers and three hundred and seventy-two 
enlisted men killed, one hundred and twenty-four officers 
and 1,555 men wounded, ninety-one officers and 1,819 men 
missing—a total of 4,003. 

The Thirty-seventh Wisconsin was engaged in the advance 
upon the ruined fort, and a portion of other works to the right. 
Its support being thrown into disorder by the enemy’s tire, 
and not advancing as expected, the regiment was unable to 
push farther forward, but with other troops held the crater 
formed by the explosion, repulsing repeated rebel assaults, and 
“strewing as thickly that side of the fort with the dead of the 
enemy, as was this with the bodies of friends.” After all 
hope of success was gone, the regiment withdrew. Tt was 
among the last to leave the fort, and was exposed to a hot fire 
in falling back, After dark, ninety-five of the two hundred and 
fifty men who went over the works in the morning were col- 
lected—the shattered remnant of the regiment. Their loss 
was seven officers and one hundred and forty-eight men. 
Lieutenant Atwell, of Company G, was so severely wounded 
that amputation of the leg was necessary. 

Companies B and E, of the Thirty-eighth, under Lieutenant 
Ballard and Captain Ferris, were in the front, the latter 
company having but just arrived from Wisconsin. When the 
advance was ordered, the regiment designated to lead, faltered, 
when these two companies—less than one hundred in number, 
at the word sprang over their works and rushed forward under 
a sweeping and thundering fire. Captain Ferris was soon 
killed and Lieutenant Holton severely wounded. They 
remained in the enemy’s works until three in the afternoon, 
when under a heavy cross-fire they retired, having lost seven 
killed, sixteen wounded, and ten missing. The remainder of 
the Thirty-eighth were in the second line, and under fire. 

Just previous to the explosion of the mine, General Grant 
had marched and countermarched the second corps avd Sheri- 
dan’s cavalry, in order to confuse the enemy and render them 
unprepared for the assault of the 30th. Participating in this 
movement, the Thirty-sixth Regiment crossed the Apomat- 
tox, and to the north side of the James, and engaged in demon- 

. ~ *) = 
strating and skirmishing near Malvern Hill. The Sharp- 
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shooters shared in this movement, and took part in an action 
near Deep Bottom, when our lines were extended to New 
Market road. Both bodies returned to Petersburg, in time to 
witness the explosion of the mine, and the sharp-shooters cook 
part in the advance after it. The Fourth Wisconsin Battery 
were also engaged at Malvern Hill. 


BATTLES OF DEEP BOTTOM, WELDON RAILROAD AND REAMS’ 
STATION, 


On the night of the 13th of August, General Grant sent a 
force of Butler’s army to threaten Richmond on the North 
side of the James. Tlis design was to hold the enemy in that 
position while he should send Warren with the fifth corps to 
take the Weldon Railroad south of Petersburg. Both move- 
Ineuts were suecesstul, though with severe loss. 

The Thirty-sixth Regiment were first in the force north of 
the Jumes. August 14th, advancing along the Newmarket 
road toward Richmond, they soon found the enemy, Charges 
and counter charges ensued with varying success. At four in 
the afternoon, the first brigade charged the enemy’s works. 
Major Iamilton, of the thirty-sixth was severely wounded in 
the face and carried from the field. Lieutenent Colonel War- 
ner had his arm so much shattered that amputation was neces- 
sary; and Captain Lindley reccived four wounds, two of them 
mortal. Three officers and twenty-cight men were among the 
killed and wounded. 

Warren captured the Weldon Railroad August 18th, but the 
enemy were very unwilling to lose it, and made repeated 
assaults to regain possession, each time with great loss, 

The Independent, Battalion (Second Regiment) took part in 
ia es abe eS eae ahem on = 16th, 19th, 20th, and 
21st of August. The Sixth and Seventh Regiments also 
participated, and on the 19th, in a severe fight, the 
Seventh captured twenty-six prisoners without loss. On the 
morning of the 21st, their line was fiercely attacked, and the 
assault gullantly repulsed with great slaughter, the Seventh 
capturing the battle flag of the Sixteenth Mississippi, with all 
the field officers of that regiment, 
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On the 25th, the enemy attacked our forces at Reams’ Station 
on the Railroad, and after desperate fighting drove back a part 
of the Federal line. The Thirty-sixth Wisconsin, having with- 
drawn from the north side of the James, bore an important 
part in this battle. At first they stood asa reserve in a deep 
railroad cut. The rebels,in making their fourth charge, 
swept over our works and pressed upon the reserve, who,-by 
their severe fire, obliged the triumphant enemy for a moment 
to waver. But soon the Thirty-sixth were surrounded in the 
cut. A few men dashed through the enemy and escaped. 
Lieutenant Ginty, of Company FE, in attempting it was 
instantly killed. The few of the brigade who escaped were 
reformed, and, led by Major General Hancock in person, 
charged and recaptured several guns. In this charge Captain 
Russell, of Company F, received a severe wound in the right 
shoulder. Of eleven officers and one hundred and seventy- 
five men who went into the battle on that day, but three 
officers and forty-five men were left. Of these Captain Graves, 
of Company K, a noble man and faithful officer, died within 
two days from over exertion on this occasion. Captain 
Griffin, Lieutenants Atwell, Sholes, Bullard, Albee, Matthews, 
and Parker, with about one hundred and thirty men, were 
captured. Surgeons Miller and Woodward, says Lieutenant 
Colonel Warner, were sent into the rebel lines to care for the 
wounded. They were taken to Libby prison, where the 
exposure incident to his imprisonment, caused the death of 
Surgeon Miller. Of one hundred and twenty-eight of these 
men sent to Salisbury, N. C., less than six returned to the 
regiment, and very few of them ever left the prison at that 
place. 

The Thirty-seventh Regiment were hurried to the support of 
the second corps on the afternoon of the 25th, and arrived on 
the battle-field soon after dark, where they threw out a strong 
picket until the wearied second corps withdrew, after which 
the regiment returned and bivouacked within our lines. On 
the 27th they relieved a body of colored troops, threw up a 
new line of works, and encamped near Blick’s Station, and 
remained there for nearly a mouth. 
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The Thirty-eighth Regiment moved toward the Weldon 
Railroad on the 19th, and in the afternoon met the enemy in a 
thick wood, and drove him steadily, capturing a number of 
prisoners, and fighting until night. On the 22d they fortified 
themselves directly across the railroad track, At ten in the 
morning the rebels attacked them simultaneously from three 
directions, and for two hours the battle raged furiously, 
Again and again the rebels assaulted them, but were each time 
repulsed with heavy loss. The loss of the regiment in these 
actions was two killed and twenty-three wounded and missing, 
On the 25th the regiment were suddenly called out and marched 
at double quick to Reams’ Station to support the second corps, 
On the 26th they returned to Yellow Ilouse and camped. 

BATTLES OF HATCHER’S RUN AND FAIR OAKS. 

Late in October, General Grant determined to find, if possi- 
ble, and attack, the enemy’s right flank, which had been 
extended siuce the battle at Reams’ Station. October 27th he 
seut forward Hancock’s corps and two divisions of Warren’s, 
who crossed Hatcher’s Run and moved to within six miles of 
the South Side Railroad, But not reaching the end of the 
rebel fortifications, and finding no snitable place for an 
assault upon his works, Grant decided to withdraw. But the 
enemy pushed into a gap between Hancock and Warren, and 
made a tierce ‘attack on Hancock’s right and rear. A severe 
and bloody battle followed, in which the rebels were driven 
back to their works. 

The Independent Battalion, connected with Warren’s third 
division, took part in this battle, and lost one killed and four 
wounded. The Sixth and Seventh Regiments marched to the 
extreme left and fought at that point. The Seventh was lost 
in the woods during the night of the 27th, while deployed as 
skirmishers, and halted until daylight. Meanwhile their sup- 
port retired, supposing the regiment was captured. They 
numbered but one hundred and fifty-six muskets and took two 
hundred and sixteen prisoners, besides relieving about fifty 
Union prisoners, and lost but one man captured. 

The Thirty-sixth Regiment arrived near the rebel line early 
on the 27th. Lieutenant Augustus Ripley, with Company A, 
was sent forward to feel of the enemy. They drove in the rebel 
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picket line and captured their rifle pits. Heavy skirmishing 
continued until noon, when the main line of the enemy was 
struck, and the regiment formed and took position on the field 
as coolly and bravely as the veterans. The order was given 
to charge, and at almost the same time the enemy opened a 
heavy fire on the right of the division, while a body of rebels 
soon appeared in their rear. Captain Fisk, of Company C, 
commanded the regiment and faced it to the rear; with fixed 
bayonets the men charged and struck the rebels on the flank, 
doubled up their Jine and captured a stand of colors anda larger 
number of prisoners than there were men in the regiment on 
the field. The regiment then returned to its place in line, 
having lost fifteen in wounded and missing. 

The Thirty-seventh Regiment, with the brigade, moved out 
before daybreak on the 27th, to form a connection with the 
fifth corps on the left. When the skirmishers struck the 
rebels they became hotly engaged, but did not bring on a 
general battle, Having effected the ohject of the recon- 
noissance they returned next day to camp, having had one 
officer, Adjutant Miltimore, and two men wounded, The 
Thirty-eighth accompanied this recounoitering force, and was 
under fire twenty-two hours, but not seriously engaged. 

On the same day, the 27th, the battle of Fair Oaks, near 
Richmond, took place. The concurrence of time was by 
design, to prevent the enemy from massing his forees against 
us. Butler’s eighteenth corps moved out from its line near 
Datch Gap Canal on the evening of the 26th, ad anced north- 
ward, and the next day formed near the old Fair Oaks field. 
They would have easily taken the defenses there had not the 
enemy learned of our movement and sent reinforcements rap- 
idly from Petersburg. The Nineteenth Wisconsin advanced 
with other troops to assault the rebel works. Lieutenant 
Colonel Strong says: “ The Nineteenth emerged from the 
pines and came out on a clear open field, about three hundred 
yards from the works. As we broke cover the rebels opened 
on us furiously with artillery, and cut us up badly. Upon see- 
ine the rebel works the boys cheered Justily, and advanced 
rapidly, closing up the breaks in the ranks made by the artil- 
lery, and preserving a splendid line. Thus for about one hu:- 
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dred yards, when we were met by a perfect tornado of shot, 
shell, cannister, and minnie balls directly in our faces, mowing 
us down by scores. At this point Captain P. Bennett was 
instantly killed by a ball through the head, while gallantly 
cheering on bis men. A few steps farther and Lieutenant 
John Wright was killed, exclaiming, ‘Company H, dress on 
the colors!’ The regiment was decimated—mere fragments 
of the line remained; dead and wounded men covered the 
ground passed over. The few brave boys left pressed forward 
with the same old cheer, and closed upon the colors. The 
order ‘lie down’ was given. Flesh and blood could go no 
farther. Nothing could withstand that perfect blast of lead 
and iron—that most murderous, scourging, devouring fire, 
We lay down and made as thin as possible. No power to 
move forward or backward, or to assist in the least our 
wounded comrades. The same fearful telling fire was passing 
over us; to raise a head was death; a hand, to be hit. It was 
raining now fine rain-mist and the carly dusk of a rainy 
evening was slowly enveloping us, and onr earnest prayer was, 
‘night or Blucher,’ when beyond our left a yell was heard, and 
the hurried tramp of men, aud we were surrounded and 
prisoners.” 

The Nineteenth numbered cight officers and one hundred 
and ninety enlisted men who went into that fight. Forty-four 
men ouly eame back. The Lieutenant Colonel was wounded 
and captured, and his leg afterward amputated. Adjutant 
Holley and Lieutenant Lowery were wounded and captured. 
Captain Otto Puhlman, acting Assistant Adjutant General, 
was wounded while bearing orders, but refused to go to the 
rear and performed his duties until the brigade returned to camp. 
Tn this battle a fort was taken, but afterward abandoned, and 
in a similar assault the same day on the rebel works on the 
Williamsburg road, we were unsuccessful. The army now 
became more quiet for the winter. 

SECOND BATTLE OF HATCHER’S RUN, 

Early in February, 1865, General Grant made another 
attempt to seize the South Side Railroad. His plan was to 
move a heavy flanking column beyond the right of the enemy’s 
works along Hatcher’s Run, and then pass another force in 
our rear around the rebels, and if possible, to the railroad. 
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The second, fifth, sixth, and ninth corps received marching 
orders, The movement commenced February 5th. The 
enemy were soon found, and heavy skirmishing ensued, but 
the Federals pushed forward to Hatcher’s Run and threw up 
intrenchments, On the 6th they advanced farther, met the 
enemy in heavy force, and were obliged to fall back. Toward 
evening the battle became very heavy. But our new defenses 
on Tlatcher’s Run were held, and the City Point Railroad was 
extended to that place. The Federal loss was 232 killed, 
1,062 wounded, and 186 missing; the Confederate, 1,200 
killed, wounded, and missing, General Pegram and Colonel 
Hottman being among the enemy’s dead. 

The Iron Brigade took part in the battle, their division 
being in advance and comprising the principal troops engaged. 
The Sixth Regiment (with which the Independent Battalion of 
the Second had been consolidated), lost nine men killed, nine 
mortally wounded, and seven missing. The Seventh lost two 
killed, twenty-one wounded, and three missing. This regi- 
ment was at first deployed in front of the division as skir- 
mishers. Afterward the right wing, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Richardson, was ordered to protect the right flank, and the left 
wing, under Major Iloyt, formed in rear to arrest stragglers. 
On the 7th they were engaged in skirmishing upon the battle 
ground of the previous day. The Fifth participated, and lost 
one killed and three wounded. C. Birmenger lost his right arm. 

PERIL OF WASHINGTON IN 1364. 

The National Capital was in imminent peril on the 10th, 
11th and 12th of July, 1864. General Grant’s severe losses in 
the Wilderness campaign had compelled the Government to 
strip the fortifications of Washington of all available troops. 
The city was defended by a circle of forts covering the east 
and west banks of the Potomac. On Sunday, the 10th, General 
Early held Rockville, about fifteen miles north-west of the 
capital, and at any time from Sunday morning till Monday 
noon, he could have entered Washington, with his large 
mounted force, encountering only the most insignificant oppo- 
sition. The Rockville road led to the city under the ramparts 
of Fort Stevens, which was manned by only a few hundred-day 
men from Ohio, the rifle-pits on either side of the fort being 
entirely defenseless. Between Fort Stevens and Fort Slocum, 
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the next on the east, lay a ravine through which Early’s troops 
might have easily passed. 

General Talbert E. Paine was in Washington on court mar- 
tial duty, and when Early’s close approach became known, on 
Sunday morning, he went to the department commander, Gen- 
eral Augur, and offered his services in any capacity and any 
where. He was immediately assigned to duty with General 
A. McD. MeCook, Reserve Camp. Ifis command at first was 
the line of rifle pits between Forts Stevens and Slocum, and 
afterwards the seven forts from Fort Stevens to the east’branch 
of the Potomac. On Sunday the Government could furnish no 
troops. But by extemporizing regiments out of hospital con- 
valescents, nurses and attendants, and adding such veteran 
reserves and District of Columbia soldiers as could be found, 
the first forces were sent on Monday noon to General Paine, 
who posted them at once in the rifle pits. Before noon on 
Tuesday, Early’s sharp-shooters were within short musket 
range of Fort Stevens, and his whole force was on the high 
land in front. Tuesday afternoon, a part of the sixth corps 
arrived, formed in front of the fort, charged in magnificent line 
upon the enemy, fought desperately, and achieved a brilliant 
success, President Lincoln witnessed the battle from Fort 
Stevens. A rebel bullet wounded a surgeon who stood near 
him. Tuesday night, the nineteenth corps, from New Orleans, 
began to reach General Paine’s lines, and the next day Early 
started for home, with the sixth and nineteenth corps after him. 
He must have known the defenccless condition of the capital, 
for rebel citizens of the city, who went to him on Sunday, were 
found dead on the field after the battle. Whether it was 
whisky, found by the rebels at General Blair’s house, or a spe- 
cial Providence, that saved Washington on this occasion, is 
not vet ascertained, 

Thus was General Paine again at a Thermopyle Pass of his 
country. His chief military record is given with that of the 
soldiers who fought under him. Tle was appointed brigadier 
general March 13th, 1863. He was born in Chardon, Geauga 
County, Ohio, February 4th, 1826, came to Milwaukee July 
31st, 1857, and commenced the practice of law the next day. 
Te was elected to Congress in November, 1863, and served 
with distinguished ability and integrity. 


CHAPTER Ii, 


SHERMAN'S GREAT MARCH. 


THIRD, TWELFTH, SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, 
TWENTY-FIRST, TWENTY-SECOND, TWENTY-FIFTH, 0WENTY-SIXTH, 
THIRTY-FIRST, AND VHIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY, AND FIFTH AND 
TWELFTH BATTERIES. — March to the Sea,—CAPTURE OF FORT 
MCALLISTER AND SAVANNAU,—ORDERS IN BEHALF OF FREEDMEN.— 
Campaign of the Carolinas, —BATTLE OF POCOTALIGO,—RATTLE OF 
ARVERYSBORO,— Battle of Bentonvitte,— ARRIVAL AT GOLDSBORO, 


GENERAL SHERMAN commenced his march from Atlanta for 
the sea, November 24th, 1864. Where he would reach the 
coast, could not then be definitely decided, since he must 
obtain his subsistence from the country through which he 
passed, and an inferior opposing force might change his direc- 
tion. He threatened both Macon and Augusta, and the breadth 
of country through which the four columns of his army marched 
was thirty miles. After leaving Atlanta, no intelligence was 
received from him at the North, by either Government or 
people, except through Confederate newspapers, until his arri- 
val before Savannah. The rebels themselves could not defi- 
nitely understand whither he was going. 

The men lived chiefly on hogs, sheep, turkeys, geese, chick- 
ens, rice, and sweet potatoes, collected on the plantations 
through which they passed, and their subsistence was not 
scanty, even in that land where tens of thousands of Union 
prisoners were starving in rebel stockades. The march was 


over three hundred miles in twenty-four days. There were 
issued to the troops 13,000 head of beef cattle, 9,500,000 


pounds of corn, 10,500,000 pounds of fodder. 5,000 horses 

and 4,000 mules were impressed for the cavalry and trains. 
They destroyed three hundred and twenty miles of railroad, 

severing thus the Confederate forces in Virginia from these at 
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the West. They burned the railroad ties, heated and twisted 
the rails, destroyed depots, shops, engine-houses and water- 
tanks. They burned 20,000 bales of cotton, beside capturing 
25,000 at Savannah. 10,000 negroes left the plantations of 
their former masters, and accompanied the army to Savannah, 
1,338 Confederate soldiers were captured, of whom seventy- 
seven were officers. And our entire Joss was only five officers 
and fifty-eight men killed, thirteen officers and two hundred 
and thirty-two men wounded, and one officer and two hundred 
and fifty-eight men missing—a total of five hundred and sixty- 
seven. 

Reaching the vicinity of Savannah, they passed around the 
city and captured Fort McAllister on December 15th, and the 
city itself on the 2Ist, Beauregard and Hardee with their 
troops barely eseaping. Then General Sherman dispatched 
the following note to President Lincoln: “I beg to present to 
you, as a Christmas gift, the city of Savannah, with one hun- 
dred and fifty guns and plenty of ammunition, and also about 
25,000 hales of cotton. 

While upon this march, the Third Wisconsin Regiment 
served as provost guard at Milledgeville, where Colonel Haw- 
ley seized a large amount of Contudavate property, including 
arms and ammunition, which was either burned or thrown 
into the river. 2,300 muskets, five hundred lances, 1,500 
cutlasses, one hundred and fifty boxes of field artillery ammu- 
nition, two hundred kegs of powder, and sixteen hogsheads of 
salt were thus disposed of. About fitteen hundred “pounds of 
toluacco were distributed among the troops. On November 
244th, the regiment rejoined the brig gade; on the 26th, they 
destroyed half a mile of the Savannah and Macon Railroad, at 
Tennile Station. On the 29th, they burned about 3,000,000 
fect of lumber and timber, among which was the material 
ready prepared for building four complete railroad bridges. 
December 11th, they were ordered to Argyle Island, in the 
Savannah River, to secnre rice and other public stores, and 
reconnoitre the South Carolina shore. While crossing the 
river, an armed but disabled rebel steamer was boarded by the 
regiment and taken to the Georgia shore, with six oflicers and 
nineteen men prisoners. On the 15th, five companies, after a 
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successful reconnoissance of the country for two miles, were 
driven from the South Carolina shore by a force of rebels. 
Four days afterward, Colonel Hawley again crossed —this 
time with the brigade—and the following day skirmished con- 
tinually. On the 2ist, they recrossed to the island, the Third 
covering the retreat, closely pressed by the enemy. During 
the march to the sea, the regiment lost one man killed, one 
officer and three men wounded. ‘ With the exception of sugar 
and coffee, they subsisted entirely on the country.” 

The Twelfth Regiment assisted in the destruction of the 
Georgia Central Railroad, and reached the vicinity of Sayan- 
nah December 10th. They took position in the trenches, and 
remained before the enemy’s works, with but one change of 
location, until the evacuation of the city. While before Savan- 
nah, Major Price was unfortunately shot by a Union soldier, 
while walking between the pickets. One enlisted man only 
was wounded during the siege. Proceeding with the seven- 
teenth corps by water to Beaufort, they took part in a battle 
near Pocotaligo River. ; 

The Sixteenth Regiment destroyed the Railroad buildings at 
Millen, December 2d. On the 7th they crossed a large swamp, 
and on the 11th took position on the edge of a rice field which 
had been overflowed by the rebels, a few miles south-west of 
Savannah. They entered the city on the 21st, and remained 
encamped within the works until January 4th, 1865, when they 
marched to Fort Thunderbolt, and on the following day 
embarked for Beaufort, From that place Colonel Fairchild 
commanded a brigade. The 17th had the general engage- 
ments and experience of other regiments. 

The non-veterans and recruits of the Eighteenth Regiment 
accompanied the army to Savannah, having been temporarily 
assigned to the Ninety-third Ilinois, while the veterans were 
in Wisconsin on furlough. 

The Twenty-first Regiment, with the recruits and veterans 
of the First, who had been transferred in September to this 
regiment, moved with the army, and entered Savannah 
December 21st. 

The Twenty-second Regiment was employed as train guard 
most of the way to Savannah. They were stationed as guard 
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to some rice mills for a few days, near the city, which they 
entered with the army. 

The Twenty-fifth Regiment also served as train guard the 
first five days of the march. At Toomsboro, on the 19th of 
November, they were detailed as pontoon guard, and the 
engineer corps was placed under command of Lieutenant Col- 
onel Rusk. December 10th, the regiment encountered the 
rebels, forded the Ogeechee canal, and took position with their 
brigade five hundred yards from the enemy’s works, between 
which and them was a deep swamp. They held the position 
uutil the afternoon of the following day, when they reecrossed 
the canal and marched around the swamp. December 12th, 
they completed some unfinished works at Dillon’s bridge, 
which they held until January 3rd, 1865, when they marched 
through Savannah. 

The Twenty-sixth built a large amount of corduroy road on 
the route. The Thirty-first Regiment, when within ten miles 
of Savannah, encountered the enemy, who held two redoubts 
commanding the road. This regiment, with one hundred and 
twenty men of another regiment, moved to the left and flanked 
the position. Passing through what the rebels deemed an - 
impassable swamp, they charged the works in the face of a 
severe fire, and carried them, capturing the camp equipage of 
the place and a few prisoners. The regiment lost one man 
killed and three wounded, one of them mortally. The division 
and corps commanders, and also General Slocum, compli- 
mented these troops for their gallantry. 

The Thirty-second Regiment cneountered the enemy Decem- 
ber 5th, at the Little Ogeechee River. After a sharp skirmish 
the rebels were routed. On the Sih, they met the rebel skir- 
mishers near Marlow. The division was deployed, and the 
rebels driven fi rom several strong positions. December 10th, 
they moved four miles to the Ogeechee canal, took position 
near it, and without loss ascertained the position of the 
enemy’s works, On the 13th, they guarded a forage train, 
returning the following day, after a march of fifty miles, They 
afterward, with the division, destroyed the Savannah and Gulf 
Railroad between the Ogeechee and Altamaha rivers, arriving 
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at Wallhourville on the 18th. They returned to Savannah on 
the 24th, and encarnped at Fort Thunderbolt. 

The Fifth Battery was occasionally engaged upon the march 
in dispersing rebel cavalry. Upon the evacuation of Savan- 
nah, they encamped within a mile of the city. 

The Twelfth Battery participated in the siege of Savannah, 
one section being placed in position 1,200 yards from the forti- 
fications, on the 12th of December, and another on the follow- 
ing day within six hundred yards, both sections being heavily 
engaged throughout the day. On the 14th, the first section 
moved forward to the position of the second, where they 
remained until the 21st, when they entered the city. 

While at Savannah, General Sherman issued orders devot- 
ing the abandoned Sea Islands and rice-tields to the exclusive 
use of the freedmen, Ile gave an order that negro soldiers 
might locate their families, “and acquire a homestead, and all 
other rights and privileges of a settler as though present in 
person.” 


CAMPAIGN OF THE CAROLINAS, 


General Grant sent instructions to Sherman at Savannah to 
embark his army ou transports and hasten to the final concen- 
tration and attack on the Confederates around Richmond. 
Bu’ Sherman represented the great diffienlty of moving 
60,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and a large amount of artillery 
so great a distance by water. Tle promised, also, to bring his 
army to the right point at the required time in better condition 
by land than could be effected by sea. Grant consented. 

Sherman set out on his march northward through the Caro- 
linas, February Ist. The country through which he was to 
puss had been ocenpied by the rebel Wheeler and his cavalry, 
who had detailed the unwilling negroes to aid them in felling 
trees across all the roads, burning bridges, and placing all 
possible obstructions in the way of the Union army. But the 
pioneer battalions quickly made the route passable, The 
breadth of the march was forty miles. It was impeded more 
by swamps and rivers than it had been from Atlanta. Beaure- 
gard had been relieved from command of the Contederate 
troops, and Johnston, though once discarded by Davis, now 
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in this time ot great danger, was reappointed to the supreme 
command of all rebel forces in that part of the country. But 
he was unable to hinder the Federal progress to any serious 
extent. Sherman might turn upon Charleston, Augusta, or 
Columbia, and at neither place, nor at all combined, had the 
rebels force enough to stay him in his course. He marched 
on Columbia, South Carolina, and captured it February 17th, 
and then by way of Fayetteville on Goldsboro’, North Caro- 
lina. Charleston was evacnated February 17th, and oceupied 
by our forces on the 18th. Columbia was burned by rebel 
General Wade Hampton, who filled the city with cotton and 
act fire to it. 

Wheeler remonstrated in a letter to General Howard against 
burning houses, promising that he would desist from burning 
cotton. Sherman replied: “I hope yon will burn all the 
cotton and save us the trouble. We don’t want it, and it has 
proven a curse to our country. All yon don’t burnI will. As 
to private houses, oceupied by peaceful families, my orders are 
not to molest or disturb them, and I think my orders are 
obeyed. Vacant houses, being of no use to any body, I care 
little about, as the owners have thought them of no use to 
themselves. I don’t want them destroyed, but do not take 
much care to preserve them.” 

In Georgia only public buildings, cotton gins and mills 
were burned; in South Carolina vacant houses were burned, 
but not in North Carolina, the soldiers desisting of their own 
accord. In passing the Catawba River country a corduroy 
road of about seventy miles was built, 

Leaving Fayetteville March 15th, he met a force of the 
enemy the next day at Averyshoro’, and defeated them after a 
severe battle, losing six hundred. 

The Third Regiment participated in the battle of Averys- 
boro’, supporting the cavalry, attacking the enemy and losing 
twenty-seven killed and wounded. The Twenty-first were 
also engaged, and had twomen wounded, ‘The ‘Twenty. second 
formed part of the assaulting force upon the rebels’ fortified 
position, and had four men wounded. The Twenty-sixth 
marched to the aid of the cavalry and Hawley’s brigade, and 
became hotly engaged, The enemy was gradually crowded 
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back and driven from several lines of breast-works, suffering 
heavy loss. Captain Charles Schmidt, of Company B, Lieu- 
tenant F. R. Klein, of Company C, and five enlisted men were 
killed and ten wounded. The Thirty-first regiment was in the 
front line and exposed to a heavy fire from noon until dark. 
The ground on which they fought was thickly wooded and 
swampy, but by night the rebels were driven a mile and a half. 
The regiment lost one man killed and and twelve wounded. 
After the battle of Averysboro’, General Sherman, by his 
own acknowledgment, did not expect the enemy would make 
farther opposition to the Federals’ progress, or attempt to strike 
them in flank while in motion, The battle of Bentonville, 
therefore, took the commander somewhat by surprise, and he 
was several miles distant from it when it commenced. On the 
18th there was heavy skirmishing with the rebel cavalry, and 
on the morning of the 19th, near Bentonville. At two o’clock 
of that day the enemy, 30,000 or 40,000 strong, suddenly and 
powerfully attacked the first and second divisions of the four- 
teenth (General J. C. Davis’) corps, the weight of the blow 
falling most upon Hobart’s and Buell’s brigades of Carlin’s 
division at the left. They were inevitably thrown back, and 
formed a second line, in which General Hobart and Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Fitch, with the Twenty-first Wisconsin, took a 
brave and active part. Davis rode rapidly across to a reserve 
brigade of Morgan’s division, and sent them with great force 
upon the left flank of the enemy, who had then become 
broken and scattered by the impetuosity of their own attack. 
This checked and repulsed them. At five o’clock the rebels 
made another desperate assault. By this time our artillery 
had been well postéd on au elevation in the rear of our front 
line, and as the enemy came out of the woods into an open 
space to make the attack, they were mown down by these bat- 
teries. On the right, a portion of Morgan’s men fought on 
both sides of their rapidly constructed works; first meeting 
the rebels in front, and then changing to fight those that 
charged upon their rear, A portion of the twentieth corps 
(connected with the fourteenth, under Slocum) came up; the 
next day Sherman sent back Howard’s fifteenth and seventeenth 
corps toward Johnston’s flank; on the 21st General Mower 
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attacked the rebels from that direction, and at night Johnston 
retreated on Smithfield, and the Federals, after some pursuit, 
went on to Goldsboro’, Thus did Sherman’s army escape a 
serious defeat. General A. C. McClurg, chief of staff of 
General Davis, has courteously furnished the chief part of the 
foregoing information, who also pays a particularly high tribute 
to the conduet of Lieutenant Colonel Fitch on this trying 
oceasion, and to his character in general as an officer. 

The Third Regiment at Bentonville especially distinguished 
themselves, and contributed largely toward retrieving the for- 
tnnes of the day. Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson was in com- 
mand, Colonel Hawley commanding the brigade on the march 
from Savannah. The Twelfth was in line of battle but not 
actually engaged. The Sixteenth participated; the Twenty- 
second was present but not engaged; the Twenty-sixth was in 
line of battle, supporting the fourteenth corps, but had no 
opportunity to fire, though they lost one man killed and four 
wounded, 

The Thirty-first, while in an exposed position at the front 
were attacked in front and on both flanks at the same time. 
They were thrown back in confusion, but rallied and re- 
formed, threw down arail-fence and took their stand behind it, 
Reinforcements arriving before the enemy came up again, they 
withstood five different charges of the rebel division, repulsing, 
them each time with terrible loss. They had twelve killed 
and forty-nine wounded. During the latter part of the action 
Colonel West commanded the regiments that were engaged. 

The Thirty-second regiment, with its division, supported 
the fourteenth and twentieth corps on the 20th. The follow- 
ing day they took position on the right of the army, and, 
advancing through a large swamp, charged upon and took the 
enemy’s works, driving him precipitately from the field. They 
held the captured ground until their support on both right 
aud left had withdrawn, when, by order of the commanding 
general, they withdrew to a less exposed position. Their loss 
was tio killed, twenty-three wounded, and two missing. 

The Fifth and Twelfth batteries took part in the action 
The 17th performed gallant service at Savanah, Pocotaligo, 
Columbia, and Bentonville. 


CHAPTER IV, 


RICHMOND'S FALL AND LEE’S SURRENDER. 


A GRAND ASSAULT,—\CAPTURE OF FORT STEADMAN BY THE REBELS,— 
THE RECAPTURE,—THE FOSITION OF FORCES,—Battle at Five Forks,— 
ASSAULT OF APRIL 2D,—TLER’S LINES BROKEN ,——-CONSTERNATION IN 
RICHMOND,—CONDITION AND SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE,—LEE SURREND- 
ERS,— JOHNSTON SURRENDERS,—SERVICES OF WISCONSIN TROOPS, 


In February and March 1865, General Grant made exten- 
sive preparations for a grand assault upon the Confederacy. 
General Canby moved against Mobile, and Dick Taylor, who 
was defending it. General Wilson made a sweeping raid 
through Alabama and Georgia, which has been considered in 
connection with the First Wisconsin Cavalry. General Stone- 
man moved upon an expedition from East Tennessee toward 
Lynchburg, Virginia. General Sheridan marched from Win- 
chester, Virginia, through the country north and west of Rich- 
mond, destroying immense resources of the enemy and coming 
out at the White House, whence he soon moved to join Grant. 
Pope was about to move on a campaign west of the Mississippi; 
Tlancock was in the Shenandoah Valley; Sherman and 
Schofield held Johnston in North Carolina, and Grant himself 
with the armies of the Potomac and the James, was about to 
swoop down upon Lee and his army around Richmond. 

The enemy writhed under the impending blow and attempted 
to frustrate it. At day-break on March 25th, the rebel general 
Gordon burst with two divisions upon Fort Steadman, on 
Hares’ Till, near Petersburg, and captured it and batteries 
nine, ten, and eleven on its flanks, and turned our own guns 
upon us. But his sweeping advance was checked at Fort 
Hascall, and our forces rallied under General Hartranft, rushed 
upon the rebels and drove them out of our works and back to 
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their own, with a loss to them of 1,900 killed, wounded and 
prisoners, and to us of sixty-eight killed, three hundred and 
thirty-seven wounded, and five hundred and six missing. The 
brilliant recapture of Fort Steadman was witnessed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

But the grand assault was at hand; thrilling events were 
about to take place. General Ord moved three divisions of 
the Army of the James to Hatcher’s Run, March 29th 
Sheridan moved 9,000 cavalry to Dinwiddie Court House, 
southwest of Petersburg, on his way to cut Lee’s communica- 
tion, or to fall upon his flank if he could find it. Our 
unbroken lines now ran thus: Parke was before Petersburg, 
and thence toward our left were Wright, Ord, Humphreys, 
Warren and Sheridan, Notwithstanding a heavy rain, Sheri- 
dan moved on the 30th to Five Horks, still farther toward the 
enemy’s flank, and on the 31st, with great impetuosity, seized 
the place and fought a battle. Warren, on the 31st, advanced 
one division, instead of his corps, to take possession of the 
White Oak road, and was driven back. That success nerved 
the enemy to attack Sheridan, which they did, and forced him 
back also, though he retired slowly, hindering the advance of 
the rebels. April 1st, Sheridan, reinforced by Warren, 
attacked the enemy in frout of Dinwiddie, drove them back on 
Five Forks, where late in the evening he assaulted and carried 
their strongly fortified position, and captured all their artillery 
and 5,000 or 6,000 prisoners. Warren’s corps fought bravely, 
doubling up the left flank of the rebels in confusion; but 
Sheridan, highly dissatisfied with the spirit and tardiness of 
Warren himselt, with leave from Grant relieved him from 
command and turned it over to Griffin. 

A heavy bombardment was kept up during the night of 
April Ist, and the next morning at four o’clock a general 
assault was ordered. Wright swept everything before him, 
taking many guns and prisoners. Ord was equally suecessful, 
and then the two wheeled round toward Petersburg, while 
Parke assaulted and took the main rebel line, but not the 
innermost in front of the city. Humphreys advanced his part 
of the line with equal success, and Gibbon gallantly charged 
upon and captured the two strongest forts south of Petersburg. 
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While this was going on in the forenoon of Sunday, April 
2d, great alarm arose in Richmond. Jee telegraphed to Davis 
that his lines were broken, and that Richmond must be evacu- 
ated. The message was carried to Davis while he was attend- 
ing service at the Episcopal church. THe and other leading 
men immediately left the congregation, and began to make 
ready for departure, They secured all the real money they 
had, and burnt cords of Confederate notes. Danville was to 
be their next capital, whither Lee’s army had now commenced 
retreating. There was great haste to convey many costly 
articles there. Even slave-traders sought to take their slave 
property with them. Great destitution prevailed in the city. 
Many said, “ You do not know, sir, how much we have * 
suffered for want of food these two years past.” They had 
been paying $1,500 a barrel for flour, and $300 a cord for 
wood; and now their Confederate money would purchase 
nothing. The Christian Commission delegates were the first 
to feed the hungry. The negroes were in great joy at our 
coming. Some poorer whites were also glad, aud complained 
of the despotism that had reigned over them. But others 
were very sad. One old lady, a relative of John Randolph, 
who, with her husband, had yielded nearly their all to the Con- 
federacy, said, “ Sir, I have suffered with disease more than 
Job ever did; my two angel babes went to heaven long ago; 
T have taken many sick and wounded Southern soldiers to my 
house during the war; I have seen the ambulances filled with 
our wounded men pass by my door after battle, and witnessed 
their blood streaming down to the ground; but, sir, in all my 
suffering and trials during these thirty years past, I have never 
shed a tear till last Monday morning. When I saw your 
Yankee troops pass along our streets I sat down and wept.” 

April 3rd, Grant pursued the flying rebels, and April 9th, 
General Lee surrendered the army of Northern Virginia. 
Sherman meanwhile pursued Johnston to Raleigh, where a 
conference opened on the 18th of April, which terminated in 
Johnston’s surrender on the 26th. 

The Iron Brigade fought near Gravelly Run on the 3tst, 
and when ordered to fall back before the enemy, they were 
the last to leave the field. On that day Lieutenant J. Watrous, 
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Adjutant of the Sixth, was killed. He was one of the first to 
enlist in Appleton, and became a faithful and efficient officer. 
April Ist the brigade fought up to the rebel intrenchments at 
Five Forks, and fiercely battled in driving the enemy out, and 
then joined in the pursuit and capture of prisoners. In the 
charge upon the works Colonel Richardson led the Seventh 
with the flag in his hand. Both regiments lost heavily. 

The Fifth Wisconsin were in front at the charge before 
Petersburg, April 2d, and their flag was the first one planted 
on the rebel works. Colonel Allen and a portion of the regi- 
inept marched to the South Side Railroad. 

The Nineteenth were before Richmond, and their brigade 
was the first to enter that city on the morning of the 3rd. 
The first regimental flag to float over the captured capital of 
the dead Confederacy was that of the nineteenth. Colonel 
Vaughn planted it upon the City Hall. 

The Thirty-sixth advanced to the assault on the 2d, led by 
Colonel Warner, division officer of the day, and poured over 
the rebel ramparts, capturing one hundred and fifty prisoners 
and three guns. 

The Thirty-seventh and Thirty-eighth Regiments, of the same 
brigade, under Colonel Harriman, formed in line at midnight 
of April Ist, and moved rapidly to the left. About an hour 
before daylight on the 2d they formed in Fort Sedgwick, and 
at dawn marched for Fort Mahone, the Thirty-cighth, under 
command of Colonel Bintliff, in advance, and the Thirty- 
seventh, serving with one other regiment, as support. The 
lines went forward under a terrible fire, surmounted all 
obstacles in their front, and, leaping over into the works, drove 
the rebels out and turned the guns of the fort upon them as 
they fled. Six attempts were made during the day to retake 
the fort, but without success. Thus honorably terminated 
their fighting in the war of the rebellion. 


CHAPTER V. 


SECOND, SIXTH, SEVENTH, THIRD, FIFTH, TWELFTH, 
SIXTEENTH, SEVENTEENTH, EIGHTEENTH, AND 
NINETEENTH INFANTRY. 


REVIEW AND CLOSE OF EACH REGIMENT. 


SECOND INFANTRY. 


The early history of the Second Wisconsin Infantry to Bull 
Run, is given on pages 228 to 241; that of the lron Brigade 
to Gainesville, pages 288 to 506; their part in the second bat- 
tle of Bull Run, pages 313 to 317; at South Mountain, 323, 
824; at Antietam, 334 to 357; at Fredericksburg, 347; at 
Chancellorsville, 359, 360: from Antietam to Gettysburg, 376 
to 379; at Gettysburg, 407 to 412, and 419, 420. Remaining 
with the Army of the Potomac in Virginia, they had no 
remarkable experience until May, 1864, Their history from 
the battle of the Wilderness to the battle of Petersburg is given 
on pages 934 to 936, 939 to 942 and 945; at Weldon Rail- 
road, 950; Hatcher’s Run, 952; second Ilatcher’s Run, 956; 
Gravelly Run, 967; Five Forks, 968. 

The three years of their service having expired, and their 
number having been reduced to less than one hundred, the 
last company was mustered out of service July 2d, 1564. The 
members that had joined subsequent to the organization were 
formed into an independent battalion, and November 30th, 
1864, were transferred as Companies G and H, to the Sixth 
Infantry. The last roster of the regiment, as at the office of 
the adjutant General, was the following : 


Colonel—JouNn MANSFIELD. 


Lieut. Colonel—Wm. L. Parsons. Quartermaster—John G. MeCormac. 
Major —George H, Otis. Suurgeoa—Andrew J. Wari, 
Adjutant—Gilbert M. Woodward. lst Ass’ Surgeon—Philip Fox. 
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Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A Alured Larke. 
B William H. Harris, 
(| George W. Gibson, Frank H Liseum, Levi Showalter. 
D Ebenezer P. Perry. William A, Jamison. 
E Melvin R. Baldwin, Reuben Ash. Henry B. Harshaw. 
F Martin L, Gorman. Francis L, Graham. 
G Charles C. Dow. 
I Nat. Rollins. George M. Humphrey. 
I Cornelius Wheeler. 
EK Henry T. Spoerri. 


ReementaL Statistics. — Original strength, 1,051. Gain: 
—by recruits in 1863, 57; in 1864, 80; by veteran reénlist- 
ments, 78; total, 1,266. Loss:—by death, 261; missing, 6; 
desertion, 51; transfer, 134; discharge, 466; muster-out, 
348. 

Elrick B. Stickney, a brave member of this regiment, passed 
through the first Bull Run battle unhurt, at the battle of 
Gainesville lost a finger, but would not fall back for such a 
wound, and soon after was shot in the side of the head and 
killed. 

The name of Lucius Fairchild, now Governor of Wiscon- 
sin, will always be associated with the Second. Regiment. THe 
was born at Franklin Mills, Portage County, Ohio, December 
27th, 1831. His record in the army is given with the history 
of his regiment. Tle was offered the Lieutenant Coloneley of 
the First Regiment, but refused it, distrusting his ability and 
experience for so high a command, and preferring to take the 
place of captain in the same regiment. When he was 
appointed Lieutenant Colonel of the Second, he was offered 
the command of a new regiment, but preferred a subordinate 
place until he had proven himself competent for so high 
position. At the same time he was appointed captain in the 
Sixteenth Regular Regiment, with leave of absence to serve 
as a field officer in the Second Wisconsin Volunteers. He left 
the army, and accepted the nomination for the oflice of Secre- 
tary of State, very much against his own wishes, preferring to 
remain in the field, but yielded when it was urged upon him 
ag a duty. 

President Lincoln appointed him brigadier general; he 
served as secretary of state in 1864-5, and was elected governor 
for 1866-7, 
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SIXTH INFANTRY. 

The early history of the Sixth Regiment is given on pages 
290 to 303; at Gainesville, 303 to 306; second battle of Bull 
Run, 309, 313, 314, 316, 317; South Mountain, 328, 324; 
Antietam, 334 to 337; Fredericksburg, 347; Chancellorsville, 
359, 360; from Antietam to Gettysburg, 376 to 379; Gettys- 
burg, 407 to 412, 419, 420. December 31st, 1863, two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven of the regiment reénlisted, and receiving 
a short furlough, were cordially welcomed in Wisconsin. 
Engaging with the brigade in Grant’s Campaign from the 
Rapidan to the James, their record is on pages from 934 to 
936, 989 to 942,945; at Weldon Railroad, 950; Hatcher’s 
Run, 952; second Hatcher’s Run, 955; Gravelly Run, 967; 
Five Forks, 968. 

They were present at the grand review at Washington, May 
24th, 1865, and were mustered out July 14th. They reached 
Madison the 17th, and moved to the Capitol Park, to receive 
the congratulations of the people. One thousand and forty of 
this regiment were killed in action or disabled by wounds 
during their period of service! But few were ever taken 
prisoners. The regiment had during the war four different 
colonels, six lieutenant colonels, cight majors, five adjutants, 
forty-six captains, and one hundred and sixteen lieutenants. 
Only about one hundred of the men who went into service in 
1861 returned to be discharged with the regiment. Eleven 
officers slept in death, beneath the sod in Virginia, while more 
than twenty of the officers who were now mustered out, carried 
rebel lead in their bodies. The final roster is given as fol- 


lows: 
Colonel—Joun A. KE voce. 


Lieut: Colonel—Thomas Kerr. Surgeon—John ©. Hall. 
Major—Deuis B. Dailey. 1sé Ass’t Surgeon—William Loy. 
Adjutant-——John Davidson. ad Ass't Surgeon—James T, McLoney. 
Quartermaster—Solomon B, Holmon, 
Company, Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 
A Lewis A. Kent. Mair Pointon. Nelson Moore. 
B Henry i. Smyser. * Darwin W. Kenney, 
Cc Edward A. Whaley. Nortuan 8. Bull. 
D Henry ©. Matraw. John Davidson, Hamilear B, MeIntosh, 
E Henry T, Gartield. George Johnson. 
F Henry Schildt. David O, Davis. Ant. J. Barbeuch. 
G Henry Naegeli. Samuel M. Bond. William UJ. Church, 
H Albert T, Morgan. Thomas Kelly. : ‘ 
1 Alexander Lowrie. Francis A. Waller. Jobn M. Goodwin. 
K Andrew Gallup. William H, VauWio, Samuel 5. Gordon. 
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Reementat Sratistics. —- Original strength, 1,108. Gain: 
—by recruits in 1863, 58; in 1864, 171; in 1865, 18; by 
substitutes, 79; draft, in 1864, 411; in 1865, 61; veteran 
reénlistments, 237; total, 2,143. Loss:—by death, 321; miss- 
ing, 7; desertion, 79; transfer, 75; discharge, 513; muster- 
out, 1,148. 

MAJOR GENERAL CUTLER. 


The first colonel of the Sixth, Lysander Cutler, became brevet 
major general, and served valiantly through the war, The 
principal battles in which he was engaged were, Rappahan- 
neck Station, August 22d, 1862, Gainesville, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Rappahannock, November, 1863, 
and all the battles of the Wilderness campaign. He had 
one horse shot under him at Gainesville, and three at Gettys- 
burgh. Ie was wounded severely at Gainesville, slightly at 
Fredericksburg, and again at Weldon Railroad. But already 
the heroes of the war are passing away in time of peace, 
General Cutler died of paralysis, at Milwaukee, July 31st, 1866. 
His fellow-citizens endeavored in every suitable manner, to 
honor his memory. Let it not be forgotten that he opened the 
battle of Gettysburg. Tle said of that memorable act, only a 
few days before his death, that it was one of the very few days’ 
works he ever performed, which he d*7 not think he could 
improve by repetition, The nation could not desire him to 
improve it. 

General Cutler was born in Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts, February 16th, 1808, He removed to Maine in 1828, and 
to Milwaukee in 1856, In Maine he held many publie offices, 
and commanded the troops of that State in the difficulties of 
the North-eastern Boundary question, in 1838 and 1839, 


Edward 8. Bragg, the second colonel of the regiment, 
served with distinction, and was promoted to be brigadier 
general, July 2d, 1864, 

In the battle of the Wilderness, Colonel John A, Kellogg, 
then a Captain, was captured, and sent through the Confeder- 
acy from point to point, and finally to Charleston, where with 
other officers, he was placed under the fire of the besieging 
Federals. While on the way to Charleston, he escaped by 
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jumping from the cars, but was hunted down with sixteen 
bloodhounds, and caught within four miles of the Union lines 
near Pocotaligo, Again, on the 5th of October, he made his 
escape while being moved to Columbia, and after traveling 
three hundred and fifty miles, reached the Federal lines at 
Calhoun, Georgia, on the 27th of that month. He soon 
reached his regiment, and took command of it as colonel, and 
soon commanded the old Iron Brigade, which he led until the 
surrender of Lee, Ie was brevetted brigadier general. 

The first chaplain of this regiment was Reverend N. A. 
Staples, pastor of the Unitarian Church of Milwaukee, TTis 
first sermon after the fall of Fort Sumpter was on “ The begin- 
ning of the end,” in which he made predictions of the results 
of the rebellion on the South, and on slavery and the coun- 
try, which have had an almost literal fulfilment. On the next 
Sabbath, he preached on the duty of fighting it out to the last, 
that we might have an enduring and true peace. Soon he felt 
called to go himself to the field, but the exposures of camp 
life, especially preaching in the open air, brought on a compli- 
cation of diseases from which he was utterly prostrated, and 
after a few months he felt compelled to leave the service. It 
wis, however, too late for his recovery. He died at Brooklyn, 
New York, February 5th, 1864, aged thirty-three years. He 
especially Jeft an honorable record as a preacher against the 
nation’s great sin—slavery, and against all political corruption 
and meanness. 

The second chaplain of the regiment was Reverend W. 
Cockran, Congregational minister of Baraboo, long au able 
anti-slavery preacher, but after four months’ service he 
resigned, on account of impaired health not yet regained. He 
lost two sons in the war. One was Burritt C. Cockran, a 
drummer of the Sixth Regiment, who died suddenly of disease, 
The other was Harlan B., first a member of the Seventh Ohio 
Tnfantry. He was Suentnied when sick of typhoid fever, and 
after heing exchanged and recovering his health, he enlisted in 
the Seventh Michigan Cavalry, became Lieutenant, and was 
shot from his horse and killed in the battle of Falling Water, 
July 14th, 1863. In the same Michigan regiment was Sergeant 
C. E. Miner, son of Rev. 8. E. Miner, of Brodhead, who fel. 
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on the battle field of Gettysburg, shot through the heart by a 
secreted sharp-shooter. 


SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


The history of the Seventh Regiment has nearly all been 
given on the following pages: Early part, 293 to 203; at Gaines- 
ville, 303 to 306; at second Bull Run battle, 309, 313, 314, 316, 
317; South Mountain, 328, 324; Antietam, 834 to 337; Fred- 
ericksburg, 357; Chancellorsville, 349, 360; Antietam to 
Gettysburg, 876 to 379; Gettysburg, 407 to 412, 419, 420. 
December 28th, 1863, two hundred and eleven reénlisted and 
aceepted a veteran furlough to return home. Two hundred 
recruits joined them when they again went to the field. Their 
part at the battle of the Wilderness is recorded, pages 934, 
935; at Spottsylvania, 936; at North Anna, 839; Cold Har- 
bor, 940; at Petersburg, 945; Weldon Railroad, 950; Hatch- 
er’s Run, 952. Their part in the last battles of the war is 
given — second Tatcher’s Run, 955 ; Gravelly Run, 967 ; Five 
Forks, 968. 

After the evacuation of Richmond, they participated in the 
pursuit and capture of the Confederate army, and returned 
after a long and very toilsome march to Petersburg, and 
thence moved to Richmond and Washington, where they took 
part in the review of the armies, May 23rd, and afterward 
encamped until June 17th, when they were ordered to report 
to Major General Logan, at Louisville, Kentucky. They were 
assigned to the first brigade of the “ Provisional Division,” 
commanded by General Morrow, and July 2d were mustered 
out. Chaplain Eaton held his position nearly three years, to 
the close. Lieutenant Colonel Richardson was brevetted 
colonel, and subsequently brigadier general for gallant services 
in the closing battles of the war. The regiment had four 
colonels—Van Dor, Robinson, Finnicum, and Richards; six 
lieutenant colonels—Robinson, Hamilton, Callis, Finnieum, 
Richardson and Hobart; seven majors—Hamilton, Bill, 
Callis, Finnieum, Richardson, Hobart, and Hoyt. It had 
about forty captains, sixty first and about fifty second lieuten- 
ants. Major George 8. Hoyt, of Beloit, rose from the ranks 
of Company K. Captain Levi E. Pond, of Marquette County, 
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also enlisted a private, May 1861, boldly prophesying that the 
war would not terminate until slavery was destroyed. An 
officer ready to fight himself, at Antietam he took the gun of 
a wounded rebel and used it at the right front in the hottest 
of the battle. Seriously wounded at Gettysburg, and twice at 
Petersburg, June 18th, with wasted strength and broken 
health he was obliged to withdraw from the conflict December 
30th, 1864. Corporal Gustavus Sargent, Company E, pierced 
by a piece of a shell at Antietam, died saying: “ Tell my 
parents and friends that I was not afraid to die; that I died 
fighting for my country.” James Briggs, of the same com- 
pany, mortally wounded by the same shell, said to Cap- 
tain Pond, “I have tried to do my duty; may be I shall live 
to be with you again.” William Richards, Company G, was 
severely wounded in the hip at Antietam, in the neck at Get- 
tysburg, lost a tinger in the Wilderness, and was promoted to 
be lieutenant, and in the last battle was shot through the 
head and killed at Gravelly Run. Henry P. Clinton, of Brod- 
head, the first quartermaster, was taken sick at the second 
battle of Bull Run, was honorably discharged for disability 
November Ist, 1862, and declining rapidly, died, a vietim of 
the rebellion. The last roster, as given by Colonel Richard- 
son, was as follows: 


Colonei—Eouioy RIcHanpsoy, 


Lieut, Colonel—Martin C, Hobart. Surgeon—D. Cooper Ayres. 
Major—George 8. Hoyt. lst Ass't Surgeon—E. F. Spaulding. 
Adjutant—Russell L. Moore. Chaplain—Samuel W. Maton, 
Quartermaster—Frederick Dunham. 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 

A Oley Grasley. Conrad Gunkel. R. Swanonburg. 

B Herbert D. Dyer. 

Cc Ethan A, Andrews. David ©, Ashmore. 

Dd Fred, R. Dearborn. Wm. W. Machen, Jr. 

K Wm. H. Gildersleeve. A. M. Hubbard. 

F Francis A. Boynton. J. M. Roberts. 

G Walter B, Peck. Onesime Rondeau. 

H Nicholas Heber. Thos, 0, Alexander, 

I Edson Terrell. Christian M. Prutsman. Sidney E. Waterman. 

EK John M. Hoyt. Washington Stever. 


Reementat Statistics. — Original strength, 1,029. Gain: 
by recruits, in 1863, 74; in 1864, 343; in 1865, 12; sub- 
stitutes, 189; draft, in 1865, 67; veteran reénlistments, 

62 
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218 ; total, 1,932. Loss :—by death, 391; missing, 6; deser- 
tion, 44; transfer, 106; discharge, 473; muster-out, 912, 


THIRD INFANTRY. 


The record of the Third Infantry has been traced through 
most of the war. From its origin to Cedar Mountain on 
pages 242 to 249; at second Bull Run, 315, 316; at Antietam, 
333, 334; from Antietam to Chancellorsville, 340 to 342; at 
battle of Chancellorsville, 357 to 359; from that conflict to the 
close of Gettysburg battle, 414 to 416. August 16th, 1863, 
the regiment was ordered to New York City, just after the 
famous riot there, and September 5th, returned to Alexandria. 
Being assigned to the Western field, Army of the Cumber- 
land, they moved by rail to Columbus, Ohio, and thence to 
Stevenson, Alabama. October 3rd, they were sent back to 
Decherd, Tennessee, to guard the Nashville and Chattanooga 
Railroad. December 21st, three-fourths of the regiment reén- 
listed and took a furlough. 

The honorable part taken by the regiment in the Atlanta 
campaign has been recorded; their place in the army, page 
699; at Resaca, 701; at Dallas, 707, 708; at Kenesaw, 716; at 
Peach Tree Creek, 727; at Atlanta, 734. Their total killed 
and wounded in that campaign of four months, was one hun- 
dred and eighty-five men, In September, 1864, Colonel Haw- 
ley sent to Governor Lewis the old flag of the regiment, all 
riddled with shot and shell fired on both Eastern and Western 
battle-fields. 

The record of ‘the regiment in Sherman’s march to the sea, is 
on pages 958,959; at the battle of Averysboro, 962, 963; at 
Bentonville, 964, After Johnston’s surrender, they marched to 
Richmond, and thence to Washington, and participated in the 
grand review. They moved to Lonisville with the Western 
army, and were assigned to General J. C. Davis’ (fourteenth) 
corps. July 23rd, they reached Wisconsin and were disbanded. 
The Third lost, from the casualties of battle, nearly seven 
hundred men! It furnished an unusually large number ot 
officers for later regiments, nearly all of them having represen- 
tatives from it on their roster. Colonel Tawley, who com- 
manded a brigade during Sherman’s campaign, and was pro- 
moted to be brigadier general by brevet while at Goldsboro, rose 
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from the rank of captain. Lieutenant Colonel Stevenson wor 
his way upward from the rank of first lieutenant of Company 
H{; and Major Parks rose from the ranks. But, let honor 
also be given to many brave and noble men in the ranks who 
did not rise. Their sufferings and their escapes merit a better 
record than they will receive. How often they hungered with 
nothing to eat, as John H. Durfee, who in Pope’s retreat on 
Washington, was three days with nothing but four crackers 
for food, and who, having aided the wounded Major Scott 
from the field at Cedar Mountain, was, singularly, wounded 
three times at Chancellorsville, when that gallant officer was 


killed. 
MAJOR GENERAL RUGER. 


Brevet Major General Ruger graduated at West Point Aca- 
demy in 1854, at the age of 21. Probably no one went into 
the army from Wisconsin with a better military education 
than that of General Ruger. His services have heen traced to 
the time of his promotion to be brigadier general, April 4th, 
1863, with rank from November 29th previous. Ie com- 
manded a brigade at the battle of Chancellorsville; at Gettys- 
burg, the first division of the twelfth corps; in New York, 
after the riet, a brigade of eighteen regiments and one battery ; 
a division in the operations against Ilood to the battles of 
Franklin and Nashville, and a division with General Schotield 
in North Carolina, where he was assigned to the command of 
the department. Te wasbrevetted major general for services 
at the battle of Franklin. 

The muster-out roster was the following : 

ColoneL—Witntan HAWLEY, 
Lieut. Colonel—George W. Stevenson.  Surgeon—J, Griffin Conley. 


Mojor—Warham Parks, Ist Ass’¢ Surgeon—Thomas Copm. 
Adjutant—Asher C. Taylor. Chaplain—lsaac M, Springer. 
Quartermaster—Joseph T, Marvin. 

Company. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A Ralph Vau Brunt. Justin D, Babcock. Kdwin F. Proctor, 
B John C. Kleven. Oliver A, Hegeg. John R. Amidon, 

C Abner Hubbell, ek i 

D Charles Barrager. , Aigie 8. Hill. 

E Julien W. Hinkley. Joho B. Dubois, David Clark, 

F Jasper Woodford. George H. Outler, 

G Ephraim Giddings. Stephen Liverance. Edward J. Moran. 
H John M, Schruere, William W. Freeman, Elon G. Biess. 

I Nahum Daniels, John Agnew. George N. Faweett, 
E Alex, D, Haskins. John D, Goodrich. Lewis Colby. 
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ReeimeNtaL Staristres.—Original strength, 979. Gain :— 
by recruits, in 1863, 70; in 1864, 254; in 1865, 7; sub- 
stitutes, 290; draft in 1864, 179; in 1865, 110; veteran 
reénlistments, 237; 2,156. Loss:—by death, 247; missing, 5; 
desertion, 51; transfer, 98; discharge, 948; muster-out, 810, 


FIFTH INFANTRY. 


The record of the Fifth Infantry from its origin through the 
Peninsular Campaign, has been made, pages 260 to 287. Its 
movement from Malvern Hill to the field of the second Bull 
Run battle, 315, 316; thence to Crampton’s Pass battle, 321, 
325; at Antietam, 324; trom Antietam to Fredericksburg, 
342 to 344; battle of Fredericksburg, 344 to 550; battle of 
Chancellorsville, 350 to 357; at Gettysburg, 415,417. The 
regiment was sent, with other troops, to New York, Albany 
and Troy, to aid in exeeuting the draft of 1863. 

November 7th, they, with the Sixth Maine, charged at Rap- 
pahannock Station, across an open field half a mile wide, under 
a destructive fire of grape, cannister and musketry, and 
stormed and carried the main fort and redoubts at the point of 
the bayonet, capturing seven pieces of artillery, and preventing 
the escape of the rebels. Eight regiments, with their colors, 
were captured, and the Fifth lost ten killed and fourteen 
wounded, November 26th and 27th, they took part in the 
battle of Locust Grove and Mine Run, where the Federals lost 
1,000 and the Confederates 2,500. December 2d, they went 
into winter quarters at Brandy Station. 

Their action in the battle of the Wilderness is recorded on 
page 955; at Spottsylvania, 937; at Cold Tlarbor, 940; at 
Petersburg, 945. July 11th, they moved to Washington to 
assist in the defence of that city. Their original term of ser- 
vice expired on the following day, but they volunteered to 
remain to defend the capital. On the 16th, they lett tor Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, where they were warmly welcomed by the 
state authorities, and mustered ont August 3rd. 

The reénlisted veterans and recruits were organized into an 
Iudependent Battalion of three companies, under command of 
Captain Kempf, of Campany A, and moving into the Shenan- 
joah Valley, engaged in the action at Snicker’s Gap, on the 
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18th, after which they returned to Washington, having 
marehed one hundred and fifty miles. On September 19th, 
they participated in the battle between the forces of Sheridan 
and the rebel Early, at Cedar Creek, in which they lost four 
men killed and eleven wounded. 

After the muster-out of the main part of the regiment, in 
August, 1864, seven new companies were recruited in Wiscon- 
sin, and Colonel Allen recommissioned as colonel. These com- 
panies were mustered in and left the State October 2d. Octo- 
ber 20th, they joined the Independent Battalion, and Decem- 
ber 4th, took position, before Petersburg. Their action at 
Hatcher’s Run is given on page 955; that in the charge on 
Petersburg, April 2d, 1865, page 968. In the pursuit of the 
enemy, they marched through a deep swamp at Sailor’s Creek, 
and came under a heavy fire, but pressed bravely after the 
rebels, and General Ewell and staff surrendered to Sergeant 
Cameron and six men of Company A. The sergeant was 
thenceforth lieutenant for his gallantry. The regiment was 
highly praised by division and corps commanders. They lost 
sixteen killed and seventy-nine wounded. They shared in the 
review at Washington and reached Madison June 20th. 

Captain Louis G. Strong, killed in the assault on Marye’s 
Heights, May 3rd, 1863, was one of the first volunteers from 
Berlin, his home in Wisconsin. Tle was for three years a stu- 
dent in Lawrence University, and a graduate of Union College 
and Albany Law School. Tle was a generous hearted, noble 
young man, and a heroic soldier. 

How often mankind are eager for some step in life which 
proves the cause of their death! George W. Adams, of Mil- 
waukee, was rejected from the First Wisconsin, because he 
lost one finger when a child, but through the personal efforts 
of friends, was admitted to the Company of Milwaukee Zouaves, 
which joined the Fifth. Te was wounded at Williamsburg, 
and fell, shot through the head, in the celebrated charge on 
Marye’s Heights, at Fredericksburg. He was brave, respected 
and beloved. — 

The bravery and hazards of skirmishers and outlying pickets 
generally fail to be duly esteemed. But many soldiers before 
Petersburg learned it all, as they so often saw their wounded 
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vr dead comrades brought in from the picket line, aud heard 
the whistling of bullets through their tents. Charles 5. Pourt, 
wt Company K, when on picket, near Yorktown, early on 
April 24th, 1862, gave a most seasonable alarm, and shot the 
advance ollicer of an approaching rebel force, though receiv- 
ing a severe wound himself that caused him months of sufter- 
ing. Samuel E. Orvis, of Company E, came out of a storm of 
bullets at the battle of the Wilderness, with a shattered arm, 
whose broken bones grated as it swung by his side, and 
walled more than a mile rather than take the place in an ambu- 
lance that some more needy one might want. Chaplain Reid 
superiutended building rough chapels for the regiment, in 
which were held preaching services, prayer-meetings, Bible 
classes, cluss meetings, spelling schools, temperance meetings, 
debating societies, Union League meetings, and choir practice. 
Colonel Allen was leader of the regimental choir, 

Thomas Scott Allen was born in Andover, Alleghany County, 
New York, in 1824. He was, in succession, a printer-boy, 
teacher, student at Oberlin, Ohio, printer in Chicago, Galena 
wid Miueral Point, county clerk, and member of the Wiscon- 
sin Assembly. He enlisted as a private, became lieutenant, 
captain, major, and lieutenant colonel of the Second Wiscon- 
sin, then colonel of the Fifth, and was brevetted brigadier 
general for gallant services. IIe was a hero in many battles, 
was four times wounded, had several horses shot under him, 
and his clothes ofteu cut with bullets. His father, Rev. A, 8. 
Allen, of Black Earth, built forts to protect our seaboard 
against the English, in the war of 1813, his father’s father 
tought in the Revolution, aud the family are of English and 
Scotch Puritan lineage. A younger brother of the general, 
William Wirt, was taken prisoner at the second Bull Run 
battle, and nearly starved to death. Te was afterward assist 
aut surgeon of the Fifth. The father so long and so earnestly 
hated slavery, that the sous had a special right to fight for its 
destruction. The general was elected secretary of state in 
November, 1865. The muster-out roster was as follows : 


Colonel—Tuomas S, ALLEN, 


Lieut. Colonel—James M. Bull, Surgeou—George 1, Wilbur 
Afajor—Charles W. Kempf, Ist Asst Suryeon—Ambrose Jones, 
Adjuten!—William B, Sturges. 2d Asst Surgeon—Wm. W. Allen, 


Guartermaster—Alexander Samuels, Chiaytain—Brant C, Wammond, 
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Company, Captains. First Livutenauts, Seoond Lieutenants. 
A Kyvan B, Tones, Thomas Bair, Franci 
B Charles D. Moore, Theodore Mareoe, aman 
C Miles L, Buttertield. Heary I. Linnell, Angus Cameron. 
D Jonas W. Van Myers. James Lu Count, James Young. 
ay Charles R, Nevitt. John McCabe, = 
r William Bremner. Calvin D, Richmond. William J, Baker. 
G Henry Curran, Ransom 1), Squires, Charles J, Bracken. 
H Charles T. Wyman, Harmon 3. Kribb, H. Levander Farr, 
I Thomas Flint. Lars Ki, Johnson, Henry B. Mason. 
E Shadrach A, Hall. Alfred T, Flectwood. Philetus R. Tiffany. 


REGIMENTAL Sravistics.— Original strength, 1,058. Guin: 
by recruits in 1863, 210; in 1864, 684; in 1865, 25; substi- 
tutes, 50; draft in 1865, 25; veteran reénlistinents, 204; total, 
2,256. Loss:—by death, 285; missing, 4; desertion, 105; 
transfer, 33; discharge, 405; muster-out, 1,424. 


TWELFTH INFANTRY. 


The history of the Twelfth Infantry, to Vicksburg, is 
ambraced on pages 596 and 600 inclusive. They took part in 
the siege of Vicksburg, noticed on page 656; in the second 
battle of Jackson, page 662. In the terrible assault there 
they suffered no loss, althongh three companies were deployed 
as skirmishers to protect the flank of the assaulting column. 
Returning to Vicksburg, the regiment suffered much from 
sickness during the summer. August 12th, Adjutant Proudtit 
was commissioned lieutenant colonel, in place of Lieutenant 
Colonel Pole, resigned. On the 15th, the regiment embarked 
for Natchez, September Ist, they had the advance in an expe- 
“dition to Harrisonburg, Louisiana, commanded by General 
Crocker. November 22d, they embarked at Natchez, for 
Vicksburg, and went ten miles east, to guard the rail- 
road near the Big Black. December 4th, they returned 
to Vicksburg, and embarked for Natchez, where they 
joined a strong force sent out in pursuit of Wirt Adams’ 
command. January 23rd, 1864, they embarked for Vicksburg, 
where five hundred and twenty-oue of the men reéulisted. In 
February, they formed part of Sheridan’s celebrated Meridian 
expedition. At Bolton they became engaged, und lost two 
men killed and four wounded, by the explosion of a rebel shell 
in the ranks of Company L The regiment was complimented 
by their aivision commander, fur tueir gallantry in charging 
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over a bridge at Baker’s Creek, Lieutenant Jones, of Company 
C, with a detachment, being at his own request in advance. 
They returned to Hebron, in rear of Vicksburg, March 4th, 
having marched four hundred and sixteen miles. On the 18th, 
the reénlisted men went home on furlough. May 8rd, they 
rejoined the balance of the regiment, at Cairo, and moving by 
way of Huntsville, Decatur and Rome, they joined Sherman’s 
army at Ackworth, Georgia, June 8th, Their position in the 
army is given on page 699; their part at Kenesaw, 716; their 
grand action ut Bald Hill, pages 730,781; at Atlanta 734; 
at Jonesboro, 735. In the campaign near Atlanta, in July, 
1864, the Twelfth lost in battle on the 21st, about one hundred 
and fifty men; on the 22d, one hundred and ten; on the 28th, 
forty—three hundred in three days’ fighting. Next, they 
defeuded our communications with Chattanooga, against Hood. 
Their particular experience in the march tothe sea is given on 
page 959. At the battle of Pocotaligo, fifty miles from Savan- 
nah, Captain Chandler, commanding the brigade skirmishers, 
was killed. In the campaign of the Carolinas, they crossed 
the Edisto River, marched through deep swamps, charged upon 
the rebels at Orangeburg, and drove them out of the place, 
private Warren, of Company H, capturing the garrison flag. 
They were present at Bentonville, noted, page 964. They par- 
ticipated in the grand review of troops at Washington, and, 
June 7th, arrived at Louisville, Kentucky, where they were 
mustered out July 16th, and at Madison were pdid and dis- 
banded August 9th. Colonel Proudfit was brevetted brigadier 
general, and also Lieutenant Colouel Strong, who was attached 
to General Howard’s staff. The last roster was as follows: 
, Colonel—Tames K, Prownrry, 

Lieutenant Colanel—W iNliam Strong, 
Major—Carlton B. Wheelock. 


Adjuicnt—Levi M. Breese, 
Quartermuster—Vrauk B. Bryant, 


Surgeon—Lzra M, Rogers. 

[st Ass't Surgem—Samnel L. Marston. 
2d Ass’t Surgeon—Sherwood E. Seeley. 
Chaplain—Heury J. Walker. 


Compo. Cupiains, Fivst Livutenants. Skoond Lieutenants, 
A Churles Reynolds, Wallace Kelsey. Alva c 
B Jonathan W. Root. Harrison P. Ballard. sicclii 
C Daniel G. Jones. William €, Stevens, James Sexton 
D William Nungesser. Dan. J. Sullivan. George T. Wescott, 
E ' Alphens , Kinney, Michael Griftin. 

F Frederick J. Bartels. James W, Loughrey, 

+ W. P, Langworthy. Harlan P. Bird, Frank H. Putney, 
H Ephraim Blakeslee. William R, Bouton. James Lennon. 
zi Francis Hoyt. Ely McVey, Irvin Gribble. 

Ez George R. Pyle. Franklin Philbriek, George Brown, 
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REGIMENTAL Statisties.—Original strength, 1,045. Gain:— 
by recruits, in 1863, 84; in 1864, 314; in 1865, 22; substitutes, 
177; draft, in 1864, 24; 1865, 1; veteran reéulistments, 519; 
total 2,186. Loss:—by death, 294; desertion, 26; transfer, 
64; discharge, 336; muster-out, 1,466. 


SIXTEENTH INFANTRY. 


The early history of the Sixteenth Regiment is presented 
on pages 477, 478. Their participation in the battle of Pitts- 
burg Landing is related on pages 483, 484, 485, 489; in the 
siege of Corinth, 499; during the summer of 1862, 503; at 
Iuka, 511; in the battle of Corinth, 517. Immediately after 
the Corinth battle, the regiment was consolidated into five 
companies. February Ist, 1863, they were transferred to Lake 
Providence, Louisiana, where they remained until Angust, 
when they went into camp near Vicksburg. In September, 
they moved to Red Bone Church, near the Big Black, and 
guarded the fords over the river. During the winter, detach- 
ments of the regiment had frequent skirmishes with the bands 
of Wirt Adams’ cavalry. February Sth, they were ordered 
within the fortifications at Vicksburg, to assist in garrisoning 
the city. Mareh 4th, they were joined by three full compa- 
nies, which had been recruited in Wisconsin for the regiment, 
and on the 6th, the reénlisted men, comprising three-fourths 
of the regiment, went home on furlough. The new ecompa- 
nies, F, H, and K, moved on the 19th to Black River Dridge, 
where they remained as railroad guard until April 5th, when 
they returned to Vicksburg and embarked with the balance of 
the regiment for Cairo, where they were soon joined by the 
veterans from Wisconsin, and one new company. ‘They were 
there assigned to the first brigade, third division, seventeenth 
corps, and then moved to join Sherman’s army. Their part at 
Kenesaw is given at page 717; their heroic action at Bald 
Hlill, 730, 731; at Atlanta and Jonesboro, 735. October 3rd, 
they commenced a march to Chattanooga, in pursuit of Hood. 
Their movement to Savannah and Beaufort is given on page 
959. On the 30th, the northward march was commenced, 
February 2d, they participated in the action at Whippy Swamp, 
and at Orangeburg crossed the North Edisto, waded through 
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swamps, and aided in driving the enemy from his position, 
Their part at Bentonville is noticed on page 964. They parti- 
cipated in the pursuit of the rebels, under Johnston, after 
which they marched through Richmond to Washington, and 
took part in the review of the army May 24th. June 2d, the 
members of the regiment whose term of service expired before 
the next October 1st, were mustered out. On the 7th of June, 
the remainder of the regiment was ordered to Louisville, 
where the men were mustered out July 16th. August Ist, they 
were paid and disbanded at Madison, Colonel Fairchild was 
brevetted brigadier general for meritorious services during the 
war, aud Lieutenant Colonel Reynolds was brevetted colonel. 
The muster-out roster was as follows: 


Colonel —Cagsrus Farrcuiin, 


Lieutenant Colonel—Thomas Reynolds. Quertermaster— Wiley S. Scribner. 


Jfsjor—SJoseph Craig. Surgeon—lleury W, Turner, 
Adjutunt—D, Lloyd Jones. di33't Surgeon—W. §. Schermerhorn. 
Company. Captains. Hivst Lisutenants. Seroud Lieutenants, 
A James A. Biggert. J. U. Tower. Kdward G. Waring. 
B Joln Kelly, Augustus P, Noyes. William E, Trowbridge, 
C Ernest Seifert. Isaac J. Hibbard. Charles Mann, ' 
1] William F, Gibbs, Milton Grover. Leroy Bennett. 
E Charles H. Bassett. James R, Martin. Curtis B. Stone. 
F George W. Roberts. Jumes West, Julius J, Comstock, 
G Henry M. Culbertson, T. W. M. Macauly. William J. Marks, 
H Darwin ©. Whipple. John L Tinker. Edward W. Allen. 
I Devillo Saunders. Jesse Collins. Alva B Wilkins. 
K James Norris. George Richmond. John 5, Steadman, 


RestventaL Sraristres. — Original strength, 1,066. Gain: 
—by recruits in 1863, 70; in 1864, 547; in 1865, 12; substi- 
tutes, 88; draft, in 1864, 155; in 1865, 19; veteran reénlist- 
meuts, 243; total, 2,200. Loss:—by death, 363 ; missing, 46 ; 
oe 115; transfer, 88; discharge, 386; muster-out, 

4252. 


SEVENTEENTH INFANTRY, 


The early record of the Seventeenth Regiment has been 
made on pages 493 and 495 inclusive ; its part in the siege of 
Corinth is stated on page 499; ita history during the summer of 
1862, page 503; its highly honorable part in the battle of 
Corinth, 515, 516. November 2d, the regiment marched for 
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Grand Junction, where Company A, that had been engaged in 
railroad guard since July, rejoined them. They were now 
trausferred from the first to the second brigade, commanded by 
Colonel Bouck, of the Eighteenth Wisconsin, and November 
22d, Lieutenant Colonel Malloy took charge of the regiment. 
They accompanied Grant's expedition southward in December, 
and returned after the surrender of Holley Springs. January 
18th, 1863, they embarked at Memphis, to labor on the canal 
or “cut off” opposite Vicksburg. Their movement to the 
south of Vicksburg and across the Mississippi is noticed on 
page 644; their action at the battle of Champion Hills is 
described on page 649; at Big Black River, 653; their gallant 
services at the sicge of Vicksburg, 657. They embarked, July 
12th, for Natchez, where they were furnished with horses, and 
there performed duty as mounted infantry for three months. 
Participating in the expedition, led September Ist, by General 
Crocker, to Tarrisonburg, Louisiana, they captured the rebel 
Steamer Rinaldo, and destroyed it. Fort Beauregard was cap- 
tured on the 5th, and the garrison flag was hanled down by 
the men of the Seventeenth. They lost one man killed and 
four wounded during the expedition, and captured twenty-tive 
prisoners, returning to Natchez on the 7th. They were 
engaged in scouting until the latter part of October, when 
they were sent to Vicksburg, where they performed camp and 
guard duty during the winter. In January, 1864, seven- 
eighths of the men reénlisted. March &th, they weut to Wis- 
eonsin en furlongh, and thence to Tennessee and Georgia, 
Colonel Malloy being placed in command of the third brigade, 
third division, seventeenth corps, to which the regiment was 
attached, Their position in Sherman's army is stated on 
page 699; action at Kenesaw, 717; at Bald Hill, 731; at 
Atlanta and Jonesboro, 735. 

Early in October, they accompanied the army to the rear, to 
repel the threatened attack of Hood upon the communications 
with Chattanooga, after which they returned to Atlanta, and 
set out with the army for the sea. Their march is noticed on 
pages 959, 964. At Goldsboro, Colonel Malloy, and Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Scott rejoined the regiment. Colonel Malloy had 
for some months been in command of the detached men of the 
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seventeenth corps, in Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama, 
guarding the railroad in the first-named State, and pushing his 
forces to Nashville in time to meet Hood in battle there. After 
Jolinaton’s surrender, the regiment joined in the homeward 
march, participated in the reyiew at Washington, moved to 
Louisville, and being there mustered out, July 14th, were soon 
disbanded, in Wisconsin. Colonel Malloy was brevetted brig- 
adier general for meritorious services during the war. Briga- 
dier General J. McArthur, in a letter to Governor Salomon, in 
1863, complimented Colonel Malloy in the highest terms, and 
spoke well of the regiment. Rufus Brockway, seventy-three 
years of age, who served in the war of 1812, enlisted in this 
regiment, served eight months, came home sick, and died. 
The last roster is reported as follows: 


Colonei—_A, G, MAaLioy. 


Lievwtenant Colowi—D. D. Scott. Guartermaster—R. Phalon. 
Mejor—P, H. McCauley. Assistant Surgeon—George St, Sture, 
Adjwiant—H, Dennison, Chaplain—F, Fusseder. 
Company. Captains. First Liewenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A J. De La Huni. Thomas Conan. 
B Joha MeKenna, G. B. Walsh. B. Meyer. 
o Samuel Rea. Alexander McKenna. 
D J. O. Mass. Florian Reese. James lf, Walker. 
E P, Fagan. Joseph F. Wigmore. Patrick Crogan. 
F Patrick Geraughty, J, Whaling. 
G Simon O. Kane, Moses L. Rousseau, August Contine, 
H S. R, Apker. Heury Woolf J. B Fowler. 
I Thomas Reilly, G, Gage. John Kane, 
E KR. I. Crane. J. Henderson, 


RecimentaL Sattstics.—Original strength, 901. Gain :— 
by recruits, in 1863, 77; in 1864, 298; in 1865, 10; substi- 
tutes, 136; draft, in 1864, 213; in 1865, 2; veteran reénlist- 
ments, 287; total, 1,964. Logs :—hy death, 221; missing, 5; 
desertion, 157; transfer, 32; discharge, 448 ; muster-out, 
1,101. 


EIGHTERNTH INFANTRY. 


The early record of the Eighteenth Regiment is given on 
pages 479, 480; at Pittsburg Landing, 484, 485, 490; at the 
siege of Corinth, 499; in the summer of 1862, 503, 504; at 
the battle of Corinth, 516, 517. Subsequently they joined the 
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march toward southern Mississippi, with an experience similar 
to that of the Seventeenth Regiment and other troops, then 
moved to Memphis, and thence by steamer, to the vicinity of 
Vicksburg. Their part at the battle of Jackson is recorded 
on page 647; at Champion Hills, page 649; at Big Black 
River, 653; at Vicksburg, 657. They remained at Vicksburg 
after the surrender until September 11th, when they embarked 
for Helena, which place was soon left for Memphis, whence 
they were transported by rail to Corinth, and marched from 
that point to the relief of Chattanooga, They were attached 
to the first brigade, third division, fifteeuth corps. Their part 
at Mission Ridge is given on page 694. Early in December, 
they moved to Bridgeport, Alabama, and subsequently to 
TMuntsville. January 4th, 1864, Colonel Bouck resigned. May 
Ist, the regiment marched to Whitesburg, on the Tennessee 
River, and, June 19th, commenced a march to the celebrated 
pass through a gorge in the Allatoona Mountains. It was a 
key position in the Atlanta campaign, and after the loss of that 
city, Hood attempted to take the pass, October 6th. Tle 
brought a heavy force, planted batteries, and opened a cannon- 
ade, sent in a demand to surrender, which was quickly nega- 
tived, made repeated assaults, fought with desperation, and 
finally retired with a loss of 1,300. The Eighteenth bore an 
honorable part in this battle. Companies E, F, and I, eighty 
men, under Captain McIntyre, were in a block house two miles 
distant. They resisted all attacks during the day, and retired 
only at dark, when the building was on fire, and both artillery 
and infantry were pouring their shots upon them. The 
Twelfth Wisconsin Battery also covered itself with honor here. 
They planted one gun outside the works, and opened upon 
some rebels who were planting a battery a mile distaut. Six 
guns replied, and did not silence them with two hours’ firing. 

One hundred and thirty-five reénlisted veterans returned 
from Milwaukee to Nashville early in 1865, and joined Gene- 
ral Schofield’s force that went to North Carolina, where at 
Goldsboro they rejoined their regimental comrades, who had 
made the march to the sea and through the Carolinas, They 
took part in the joyful homeward march through Richmond 
and Washington, and at Louisville, July 18th, were mustered 


out, with the following roster : 
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Lieut. Colonel—Charles H. Jackson. Surgeon—Erastus J. Buck. 
Major—James P. Millard. 1s? Asst Surgeon—Josh. J. Whitney. 
wldjuiant—Horatio G. Coykendall. Chaglain—George Stokes. 
Quartermaster—F rederick A, Bremer. 
Compuny. Captains. First Lieutenenis. Second Lieutenants. 

A Robert f. Mullen. William T. Lyons, 

B Henderson Farmer. 

C William N. Carter, Jr. 

ti Moulton De Forest, Thomas H. Dolan. 

i George Collier. 

F Joseph W, Roberts. 

G Joseph L. Cotey. 

u Riley P. Colt, Maurice Gray. 

1 Peter McIntyre. 

Kk Malcolm Bruner. 


RearmMentaL Sravisties.—Original strength, 962. Gain :— 
by recruits, in 1863, 61; in 1864, 105; in 1865, 34;  substi- 
tutes, 28; draft, in 1864, 200; im 1865, 71; veteran reénlist- 
ments, 178; total, 1,637. Loss :—by death, 220; missing, 78; 
desertion, 208; transfer, 25; discharge, 265; muster-out, 843. 


NINETEENTH REGIMENT, 


The early history of the Nineteenth Wisconsin is recorded 
on pages 389 and 395 inclusive, October 8th, 1863, they 
remoyed from Newport News, Virginia, to Newbern, North 
Carolina, where they were assigned to outpost and picket duty. 
At the time of the attack upon Newbern, February 1st, 1864, 
the Nineteenth Wisconsin was on the south side of the Trent 
River, near the town, Lieutenant Colonel Strong haying com- 
mand of the defenses. Three companies, serving as artillery, 
were stationed at fortified points several miles distant, guard- 
ing the approaches to the town. The assault made on that day 
was gallantly repulsed, for which General Peck complimented 
the regiment in general orders. Company A, at Evans’ Mills 
was attacked by a greatly superior force the following day, but 
held their position until the arrival of reinforcements, when 
the enemy abandoned the attack. April 19th, six companies 
moved to reinforce the garrison at Plymouth, but the place sur- 
rendered four hours before their arrival. On the 26th, the 
regiment moved to Yorktown, and thence with General But- 
ler’s army up the James River, as described on page 938. In 
a dense fog, May 16th, when a few rods distant trom his reei- 
ment, Lieutenant Colonel Strong found himself captured by 
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four stalwart Tennesseeans. Reposing some trust in him as 
their guide, they were adroitly led in the direction of his regi- 
ment, who were lying down. When near our men, he asked 
to be released from the grasp of his captors sufficiently to take 
out his pocket handkerchief. The instant he was free, he 
bounded towards his regiment, and gave the command, 
“ Attention !” in such a tone, that they rose and brought their 
rifles upon the Tennesscans, who eried out, “Don't fire!” and 
they soon went off to the rear as prisoners, muttering about 
the “ Yankee trick” that had been played upon them. 

The position of the regiment before Petersburg is stated on 
page 945; their part in the assault of June 30th, page 945, 
August 13th, two hundred and fifty reéulisted men went home 
on furlough, and the remainder were assigued to Norfolk as 
provost guards. On the return of the veterans they joined 
the army before Richmond. Their brave and distinguished 
part in the battle of Fair Oaks is given on pages 953, 954. 
After the battle, Major Vaughn, who escaped unhurt, was in 
command, and the regiment served on the lines near Chapin’s 
Farm until April, 1865. During the previous year heavy 
details were made from the regiment, to serve as sharpslooters 
in the Eighteenth and Twenty-fourth Corps, The promi- 
nent part of the regiment in the capture of Richmond is 
stated on page 968, The non-veterans, at the close of 
their term of service, were mustered out April 28th. April 
27th the others moved from Richmond to Petersburg, and on 
May 1st were consolidated into five companies. May 4th, 
Lieutenant Theodore Charron, after a week’s illness, died at 
Richmond. He had served through the war, had borne all the 
toils of an enlisted man, and had proved himself a true and 
faithful soldier. They were mustered out at Richmond, and 
August 9th, two hundred and sixty-five in number, they 
started for Wisconsin, where they were entertained at the fair 
in Milwaukee, and disbanded at Madison. Colonel Vaughn 
served with his command through the whole war, and was 
recommended for the rank of brigadier general. The defeat 
of the Confederacy rendered action unnecessary. Brevet 
Brigadier General Saunders died at Washington October 6th, 
1865. Honorable W. H. Tucker, the first captain of Com- 
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pany B, an able man, once a member of the Wisconsin Senate, 
died in Chicago of disease contracted in the army. Joseph 
H. Nichols, the first chaplain, died in Washington, January, 
1863. William Knapp and A. C. Barry were his successors. 
(See “Errata” for corrections in the first roster.) 

The muster-out roster of the final battalion, as at the adju- 
tant general’s oflice, was as follows: 


Lieut. Colonel—Samuel R. Vaughn, Ist Ass't Surgeon—Edward F. Dodge. 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A Charles EB. Chandler. 
LB Jonathan 8S. Potter. 
Cc Alonzo H, Russell. 
D James G, Lowery. 
E Alex. P, Ellenwood. 


Reetmentat Statistics.—Original strength, 973. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1863, 26; in 1864, 156; in 1865, 5; substitutes, 
54; veteran reénlistments, 270; total, 1,484. Loss:—by death, 
136; desertion, 46; transfer, 152; discharge, 345; mutster- 
out, 805. 


Sergeant E. A. Dwinnell, of Reedsbhury, with the veterans of the Nineteenth 
Regiment, was in the charge upon the euemy's works at Fair Oaks, Va., Oct. 27th, 
1864. Ie received four wounds, had his hsversack cut off. and two halls through 
Lis clothing. Falling upor his face, he backed off the field filly rods, drawing his 
knapsack «t Lis head for protection, his right hand being torn from side to side by 
a tainnie ball, and his left arm bruised by an unknown missile. He was thus saved 
from being male a prisoner by the rebels, who captured his brother in the same 
charge and held him four months. 

Widew Ann Fosdick, of Logansville, Sank county, had four sons, single men, in 
the army—two in Wisconsin and two in lowa regiments. All served three years 
or more, except one, wounded after two years service. One was captured in the 
fall of 1863. After terrible sufferings in Inany Southern prisons, in which every 
one of the 13 of the Wis. regiment eaptnred with lim perished, he was taken to 
Salisbury. N. C.,in January, 1865. Another brather in the Nineteenth Wisconsin 
was cuptured at Fair Oaks, Va., Oct. 27th, 1864, and taken to Salisbury. The 
two brothers were some weeks together in the pen, were together paroled about 
the tirst of February and taken to Wilmington, thence to Annapolis and to St, 
Louis, where they were furloughed for home. When about leaving the latter city, 
they for the first time recoguized cach other. The one who had been longest In 
prison had been given up ag dead by the family and by the brother who now met 
him. Jnedge of the Surprise ana joy of the meeting, as well as of the great change 
Wrought by Southern prisons upon the faces of the suderers. 


CHAPTER VI. 


TWENTY-FIRST, TWENTY-SECOND, TWENTY-FIFTH, 
TWENTY-SIXTH, THIRTY-FIRST, THIRTY-SECOND, 
THIRTY-SIXTH, THIRTY-SEVENTH, THIRTY- 
EIGHTH INFANTRY. 


Twenty-First,— REVIEW AND CLOSE.—%wenty-Second,—ORIGIN, REVIEW 
AND CLOSE.— Twenty-Fifth,—ORIGIN, REVIEW AND CLOSE.—Twenty- 
Sieth,—REVIEW AND CLOSE.—Thirty-First, Thirty-Seconad, Thirty-Stxth, 
Thirty-Soventh, Thirty-Bighth,— ORIGIN, REVIEW AND CLOSE. 


TWENTY-FIRST INFANTRY. 


Tue early history of the Twenty-first Regiment is, given on 
pages 604, 605, and their part at the battle of Chaplin Tiills 
on pages 608, 611, 612. From that battle to Nashville, their 
record is on page 618; in the battles of Jefferson and Stone 
River, pages 622, 627, 628. During the winter and spring 
following they remained at Murfreesboro, and moved with 
Rosecrans’ army the next summer, as described in the chapter 
on Chickamauga, commencing page 677. Their record in the 
battle of Chickamauga is given on pages 678, 680 to 683, 688; 
at Missionary Ridge, 693, 694. During the winter of 1863-4, 
they were part of an outpost of the army on the crest of 
Lookout Mountain, 2,400 feet above the Tennessee River. 
Their record in the Atlanta campaign has been given as 
follows: Position in the army, page 699; at Resaca, 701, 702; 
at Dallas, 709; at Kenesaw, 717, 718; at Peach Tree Creek, 
727; at Atlanta, 735. They engaged in the pursuit of Ilood 
back to Kingston, Major Walker commanding, and while there 
$27,000 of ten months’ pay were committed by the regiment 


63 
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to Chaplain Clinton, to be carried to Wisconsin. <A nofice of 
their march to the sea is given on page 959; their action 
at Averysboro, 962; at Bentonville, 965. 

Thus this regiment through its whole history was associated 
with other Wisconsin troops in battles and campaigns, It 
engaged in the pursuit of Johnston to Raleigh, and thence by 
a very severe march of 185 miles in six days, proceeded to 

tichmond. On the “Grand Review” at Washington, it 
received special praise. At Milwaukee they were greeted by 
a public dinner, and June 17th were discharged. Of 960 who 
left the state in the regiment. only 260 returned with it. The 
regiment marched 3,000 miles, were engaged in 17 battles and 
25 skirmishes, had 350 men struck with rebel bullets, and 175 
taken prisoners. At the battle of Resaca, a Mr. Smith, of 
Company F, was wounded by six bullets and lived several 
days. General J. C. Davis says that the regiment was one of 
the best in his corps. Lieutenant Colonel Fitch, long in com- 
mand, was brevetted colonel. Chaplain Clinton continued in 
his office from first to last, and enjoyed very unusual respect 
and attachment from the regiment. The religious element 
was active and influential. 

Colonel Sweet was never able to return to his duties after 
being severely wounded at Chaplin Tlills. His loss to the 
regiment was deeply regretted by many. IIe was subsequently 
stationed at Chicago, and was accredited with much sagacity 
and promptness in defeating the rebel plot against that city, 

General Hobart made his escape from Libby Prison through 
the noted tunnél, and rejoined lis regiment early in 1864, Tle 
was commissioned colonel November Ist, and assigned to the 
command of the First Brigade First Division Fourteenth 
Army Corps. At Savannah he was brevetted brigadier 
general, At the close of the war he received high commen- 
dation for his military services from Major Generals C. W. 
Waleutt and L, H. Ronssean. General Hobart is a native ot 
Ashburnham, Massachusetts. He graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1842, studied law with the celebrated Robert 
Rantoul of Boston, and settled in Sheboygan, Wisconsin, in 
1846, Te was a member of the Territorial Legislature in 
1846, and of the first State Senate. In 1850 he was speaker 
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of the Legislative Assembly. In the autumn of 1865, while 
yet fresh from the battle-field, he was the Democratic candi- 
2ate for governor of Wisconsin. 

The muster-out roster is as follows: 


Colonel—Harnison 0. Hoparr, 


Licut Colonek—Michnael H. Fitch. Surgean—James T. Reeve, 
AMajor—Charles H. Walker, Ist Asst Surgeon—Wm. M, Hopt. 
aAdjutant—B, F. Fuller, 2d asst Surgeon—Henry L. Barnes. 
Quartermaster—Sam. H, Fernandez, Chaptaie—Orsou P. Clinten, 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Sroond Lieutenants. 

A Hiram K. ldwards, Watson H. Cook. Samuel! Totalling. 

B James E. Stuart. Edgar Vredeuburgh, Alexander Peterson. 

Cc William CG. Hubbard. 

D John H, Otto, Lyman ¢, Waite. 

E Fred, W. Borchardt, Charles F, Weston. August Hansen. 

F Edward Donan. Atbrose 8. Delaware. 

Q William L, Watson, David D. Burnham, 

H Charles H. Morgan. Benjamin FP, Fuller. Henry N. Hanson, 

I Albert B, Bradish. Charles B, Clark. Gustavus Jaeger. 

E Joseph La Count, Johkn E. Davies. 


RereiMentat Staristics,—Original strength, 1,002. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1868, 2; in 1864, 152; in 1865, 15; total, 1,171. 
Loss:—by death, 288; desertion, 40; transfer, 99; discharge, 
261; muster-out, 483. (See appendix.) 


TWENTY-SECOND INFANTRY. 


The 22d Infantry rendezyoused at Camp Utley, Racine, in 
August, 1862. The companies were from the counties of 
Rock, Racine, Green, and Walworth. They were mustered 
into service on the 2d of September, and in two weeks left the 


state with the following roster: 
Cotenei—Wituiam L, Urry. 
Lieut. Colonel—Ed. Bloodgood. Surgeon—George W. Bicknell. 
Major—E. D. Murray. lst As. Surgean—C, S. Blanchard. 
‘Adjuiont— William Bones. 2d As. Surqeon—Jerome Burbank, 
Quartermaster—Jotn E. Holmes. — Chapiain—D. C, Pillsbury. 
Captains. First Tientenents, Secont Lieutenants. 
ili i ac George Baumann. 
.—G. R. Williamson. Francis Mead. George 
Sheen B. Northrop. George H. Brown. VW iam I. Calvert. 
C.—Charles W. Smith. Darwin R. May. Isaac W. Kingman. 


‘ oe ee. 7 Ele ‘ - icks. 
—A. G, Kellam. Charles E. Dudley. J. Qsear Conri 
a Miles, Calvin Reeves. Gage Burgess. 
ie Nelson Darling. Robert T. Pugh. 


F. —Owen Grilliths. 
G.—James Bintlif. 
H.—Gus. Goodrich. 
—Warren Hodgdon. 
Ko. E hisghan, John Stewart. 


Thomas H. Eaton. Flintte Annis. 

Wal. H. Jennings. Albert 5. Cole, 
Perry W. Tracy. Marshall W. Patton, 
Ephraim H. Newman 
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Colonel Utley was an old resident of Wisconsin, and for 
several years represented Racine county in the State senate. 
He had been twice adjutant general of the State, and by his 
military skill and experience had contributed much to the 
prompt organization of the first troops that left the State. The 
regiment proceeded to Cincinnati to aid in defending that city 
against a threatened attack by Kirby Smith. Crossing the 
Ohio river into Kentucky, September 22d, they went into 
camp four miles south of Covington. October Tth they com- 
menced the march to Lexington. On the 31st they were 
assigned to the first brigade, first division of the Army of 
Kentucky. They performed provost guard duty at Nicholas- 
ville from the middle of November until the 12th of Decem- 
ber, when they moved to Danville, and were there occupied in 
scouring the country imsearch of the enemy until January 26, 
1863, at which date they started for Louisville, where, February 
2d, they embarked for Nashville. 

While they were stationed in Kentucky, the master of a 
runaway slave, who had taken refuge in their camp, attempted 
to recapture him. Colonel Utley refused to allow it, pre- 
ferring if necessary to lose his position, than to permit such 
an outrage upon his sense of humanity and justice. The 
regiment sympathized with and sustained him in his course. 
Legal proceedings were undertaken against him in a Kentucky 
court, and a Kentucky sheriff was ordered to arrest him, but 
did not attempt it. 

They proceeded from Nashville to reénforce General Gilbert 
at Franklin. There Colonel Utley and 365 men joined a large 
foraging expedition to Spring Hill, but soon encountered the 
enemy and fought them until night. The next day a severe 
battle of five hours was fought, when the Federals were over- 
whelmed by numbers, and a large part of them captured. 
Colonel Utley and a part of his command were among the 
number, but Lieutenant Colonel Bloodgood, Major Smith, and 
200 men escaped. March 25th about 500 of the regiment, 
under the lieutenant colonel, while guarding the railroad at 
Brentwood, were surprised and captured by a superior force, 
and sent to Richmond. After being exchanged they reached 
Nashville again June 15th, and July 8rd were ordered from 
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Franklin to Murfreesboro. There Chaplain Pillsbury, who 
was highly regarded, was discharged on account of ill health. 
In February they moved to Nashville, and in April to Lookout 
Valley, near Chattanooga. Their position in Sherman’s army 
is given on page 699; their action at Resaca, page 702; at 
Dallas, 709; at Kenesaw, 718; at Peach Tree Creck, 728; at 
Atlanta, 735, 736. They remained as garrison at Atlanta 
after the capture, occasionally engaging in large and laborious 
foraging expeditions. Their movement to the sea is noticed 
on pages 959, 960; their part at Averysboro’, 962; at Benton- 
ville, 964. With the 20th Corps they crossed the river Neuse 
March 28rd, and the ensuing day encamped at Goldsboro. 
Marching thence on the 27th as guard of a wagon train to 
Kinston they returned on the 30th to Goldsboro, where they 
remained in camp for ten days, and then started for Raleigh, 
which they reached April 14th. On the 30th they set out for 
Washington; passed through Richmond May 11th, and 
reached Alexandria on the 19th. They took part in the 
Grand Review of Sherman’s army on the 24th, and subse- 
quently remained in camp near Washington until June 12th, 
at which date they were mustered out and started for Mil- 
waukee, where they were soon after paid and disbanded. The 
muster-out roster is reported as follows : 


Colwei—Epwarp BLoopsoon. 


‘ Major—Charles W, Smith. Surgem—Thomas Hatchard. 
Adjutant—J, C. Durgin. Chaplain—George 8, Bradley, 
Quartermaster—Jesse L. Berch. 

Company. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A Charles J. White. 
B Tra P. Nye. 

C Charles E. Buell. 

D A, G. Kellam, Charles E, Dudley. 

E Henry R. Stetson, Persons P. Bump, 

F Thomas J. Davis. Johan Bowen. 

G Fluette Annis. Charles A, Booth. 

H Albert 8, Cole. 

T John W. Parker. 

K William Bones. VanBuren 8, Newman. 


Reamenrat Sraristies.— Original strength, 1,009. Gain :— 
by recruits in 1864, 139; in 1865, 4; substitutes, 130: draft 
in 1865, 223; total, 1,505. Loss :—by death, 226; desertion, 
46; transfer, 31; discharge, 196; muster-out, 1,006. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY. 


The Twenty-tifth Infantry was composed principally of men 
from the counties bordering on the Mississippi. They ren- 
dezvoused at La Crosse early in September, 1862, and had the 
following roster : 


Colonel—Mitton MonrGoMery. 


Livut. Colone-—Sam'l J. Nasmith. Surgeon—Martin R. Gage. 
Majo—J. M. Rusk. 1st As, Surgeon—Jacoh McCreary. 
Audjutant—George G. Symes. 9d As. Surgeon—W illiam A, Gatt. 
Quartermaster — Wm, H, Downs. Choplain—T. C. Golden. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Liewenants. 
A.—James Berry. C.R, Butt. John R. Casson. 
B.—William Il. Joslyn. William Roush. William H. Bennett. 
C.—H.D.Parquharson. L. 8, Mason. Thomas Barnett. 
D.—James D. Condit. Mortimer E. Leonard. Charles 8. Farnham. 
E.—John G. Scott. John W. Smelker. John M. Shaw. 
F.—James C. Farrand. Parker C, Dunn, Oscar FE. Foote. 
G.—Virne W. Dorwin. J. W. Brackett. Robert J, Whittleton. 
H.—Ziba S. Swan. Charlez F, Olmstead. Henry C. Wise. 
I,—Robert Nash. Danicf N. Smalley. Jolm T. Richards. 


K.—Robert M. Gordon. Charlez A. Hunt. Lewis F. Grow. 


On the 19th of September, they were ordered to report to 
Major General Pope at St. Paul, for duty in preventing out- 
breaks among the Indians. They were assigned by companies 
to New Ulm, Fairmount, and other places on the north-western 
frontier, until November, when they had a severe winter march 
of 300 miles to Winona, Returning to Madison in January, 
they left for Columbus, Kentucky, on February 17th. In May 
they embarked for Young’s Point, and proceeded up the 
Yazoo River to Sartatia. June 5th, they, with the 27th Wis- 
consia aud other regiments, were formed into Montgomery’s 
Brigade, under Colonel Montgomery. Their movement to 
Vicksburg, and services there, are stated on page 658. While 
ai, Snyder's Blutf they suffered much from disease, 500 being 
sick at once, and only 100 being left fit for duty. July 25th, 
four companies moved to Lake Providence, and the remainder 
to Helena—the latter being joined by the former, August 12th. 
There Colonel Montgomery commanded the district of Eastern 
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Arkansas. January 29th, 1864, Lieutenant Colonel Rusk in 
command, they went to Vicksburg, aud accompanied Sher- 
man’s Meridian expedition, marching 275 miles to Canton, 
Mississippi, and returning again. In March they proceeded to 
Cairo, and thence to Decatur, Alabama, where, April 17th, 
they had an engagement with the enemy. They soon moved 
eastward, and joined Sherman’s army. Their position in it is 
described on page 699; their action at Resaca, page 703; at 
Dallas, 709; at Kenesaw, 719; their grand record at Decatur, 
782, 733; in the reduction of Atlanta, 736. They joined in 
the movement to the north of Atlanta as fur as Rome, to guard 
against TTood. Their part in the march to the sea is stated on 
page 960. January 4th, 1865, they embarked at Thunderbolt 
for Beaufort, where Colonel Montgomery, who lost an arm and 
was taken prisoner at Decatur, returned and took command 
of his brigade. In the campaign through the Carolinas, they 
had a skirmish on the 18th of January, and on the 20th a sue- 
cessful engagement with the rebels near the Salkehatchie 
River. In the encounter, Lieutenant Colonel Rusk was dis- 
mounted by a rebel shell, which grazed his horse’s head and 
knocked him down, and killed an orderly in the rear. The 
regiment were building corduroy bridges the last week in 
January, and were leading the marching column the first in 
February. At the Salkehatchie and Edisto Rivers, they waded 
through mud and water three or four feet deep, to attack the 
enemy, and in the latter instance drove them out of their 
works. Soon after, they camped near the old rebel prison 
ground at Columbia, and next were set to grinding corn tor 
our army. February 20th, they supported Howard's forces 
that attacked the rebel works before Goldsboro. They joined 
in the pursuit of Johnston to Raleigh, took part in the review 
at Washington, and June Tth were mustered out. At Mil- 
waukee and Madison they were cordially welcomed, and at the 
latter place disbanded. Colonel Montgomery and Lieutenant 
Colonel Rusk were brevetted brigadier generals for merito- 
rious services during the war. They were able and brave 
commanders, and highly patriotic men. Colonel Montgomery 
took a noble part in leading soldiers to the field, aud Was a 
very cool, sagacious and brave officer at all times, especially in 
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battle. Chaplain TIarwood was earnestly devoted to his work. 
When before Atlanta he was struck by a piece of shell, and 
barely escaped with his life. Ifis journal gives a glimpse of 
many sorrowful scenes among the sick, wounded, dying and 
deal. He mourned over the prevalence of profanity, and 
sometimes had occasion to rebuke men for uttering profane 
language while burying their dead comrades. But he was 
witness of the power and comfort of true religion in the case 
of many a dying soldier. 

The muster-out roster of the regiment is reported as fol- 
lows : 


Colonel—MItTOn MONTGOMERY. 


Liew. Cotonel—Teremiah M. Rusk. Surgeon—William A. Gott. ¥ 
Major—William H,. Josiyn. lst Ass’t Surgeon—Charles A. Dalgaim. 
aAdjutant—John Fitzgerald. Chaplain—Thomas Harwood, 


Quartermaster—Lavid C, Hope. 


Company. Captains, First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A John R, Casson. Warren G, Davis. John Williams, 
B Kdward E. Houston. 
c Herill D. Farquharson. Joel Allen Barber. Pleasant 8. Ritchett, 
D Martin E. Leonard, Charles § Farnham, Andrew J. High. 
E Jolin M, Shaw. James McCoy. Benjamin F. Saltzman. 
¥ Rob Roy McGregor, Whiting A. Woolhizer. Alfred H. Lamb. 
G Benjamin B. Gurley. Julius A. Parr, Johu W, MeKay, 
H Ziba 8, Swan. James Frawley. 
I Daniel N. Smalley, John T. Richards. Charles B. Blanchard. 
K Charles A. Hunt, John R, Cannon, Oliver M. York. 


Ree mentan Statisrics.—Original strength, 1,018. Gain:— 
by recruits, in 1863, 20; in 1864, 282; in 1865, 10; sub- 
stitutes, 6; draft, in 1864, 95; in 1865,13; total, 1,444. 
Loss :—by death, 422; desertion, 20; transfer, 65; discharge, 
165; muster-out, 722. 


TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY. 


The history of the Twenty-sixth Infantry to Gettysburg, is 
given on page 395 and 402 inclusive, and in the battle at that 
place on pages 417,418. September 24th, they moved with the 
Eleventh Corps for Bridgeport, Alabama. They took part in 
the battle of Wauhatchie, described on pages 691, 692, and of 
Mission Ridge, 695. November 29th, they marched toward 
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Knoxville for the relief of Burnside, Captain F. Winkler in 
command, and returned to Lookout Valley the next month, hav- 
ing suffered much from the inclemency of the weather, most of 
the men being without blankets, and many barefooted. The 
position of the regiment in Sherman’s army is noticed on page 
699. They were in the third brigade, third division of their 
corps. Their part at Resaca is given on pages 703, 704; at 
Dallas, 710; at Kenesaw, 719; Peach Tree Crock, 728, 729; 
Atlanta, 736. They were at Atlanta and the Chattahoochie 
bridge until the march to the sea, their part in which is noticed 
on page 960; at Averysboro, on page 962, 963; at Benton- 
ville, 964. On the march northward they remained in Rich- 
mond three days, and, arriving in Washington, were reviewed 
with Sherman’s Army. General Coggswell, who commanded 
the brigade from Savannah, in an official communication to the 
Secretary of War, said that the Twenty-sixth Wisconsin was 
one of the finest military organizations in the service. They 
were cordially welcomed in Milwaukee June 17th, and on the 
29th were paid and disbanded. Lientenant Colonel Winkler 
was brevetted colonel, and then brigadier general, an honor 
scarcely ever or never more worthily bestowed. Major Luck- 
ner was brevetted lieutenant colonel, and Captain Fuchs 
major. The muster-out roll is reported as follows : 


Colonel—Farev. C, WINKLER, 


Lieut. Colonei—Francis C, Lackuer. Quartermaster—Adolph Hensel, 
Major—Jobn W. Fuchs, Surgeoi—Bimon Vander Vaat. 
Adjuwant—George W. Jones, Chaplain—John Kilian, 
Company. Captains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 

A Frank M, Fiers. 

B Peter Guttman. 

CG Henry Rauth, Julius Mueller, 

D Joseph Marschauer, Henry Elsner. 

ay William Steinmeyer. Joseph Arnold. 

F Andrew J. Fullerton. . 

G Lambert Weiss, 

H 

I Wm, H. Hemschemeyer Oswald Schubert. 

EK Caspar Buchner. 


Rearmenran Srattstics.—Original strength, 1,002. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1864, 84; in 1865, 2; substitutes, 1; total, 
1,089. Loss:—by death, 254; desertion, 31; transfer, 125; 
discharge, 232; muster-out, 447. 
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THIRTY-FIRST INFANTRY.* 


Six companies of this regiment were recruited, principally 
during the month of August, 1862, and were ordered to ren- 
dezvous on the 23rd of September at Prairie du Chien. There 
companies, A, B, C, D, E and F, were organized under the 
supervision of Colonel Isaac E. Messmore, and mustered into 
the service of the United States on the 9th of October. The 
regiment, on its removal to Camp Utley, had added to it com- 
panies G, H, I and K, and its final organization was completed 
January 13th, 1863. They left the State for active service on 
the ist of March with the following roster: 


Colonel—Isaac KE, Massxorn. 


Liew. Calonel—Francis Il. West. sSurgeon—Darius Mason. 


Major—William J, Gibson. lst As. Surgeon—dJozeph B. Gailor, 

Adjuient—James F. Sudduth. 2 As. Surgeon—Wim. M. Thomas, 

Quartermaster—Rutus King. Chaplain—Alfred Brunson. 
Captains. First Lieutenants. Secon! Lieutenants, 

A— Henry A. Chase. George I. Lewis. Henry ©. Anderson. 

B—R. B. Stephenson. Nathaniel B. Treat. Thomas Beattie. 

C —Ira D. Burilick. Paul Jerdean. William Williamson. 

D— Ormsby B. Thomas. Nathaniel CU. Denio. Charles M. Lockwood. 

K —James B, Mason. Daniel B. Dipple. Hiram Stevens. 

F —Charles W. Burns. Charles L. Fayette. James Raynor. 

G — George D. Rogers. Parlin Q. Ball. James P. Corbin. 

H— Edw. K. Buttrick. John P. Willard. Samuel J. Hooker. 

I —Jolm B. Veit. Ilarvey M. Brown. Edwin Turner. 


K— Edwin A. Bottum. George R. Peck. Theoph. B. Brunson, 


Arriving at Columbus, Kentucky, they were assigned to the 
sixth division Sixteenth Army Corps, and ordered into camp 
at Fort Halleck. While here they were engaged in picketand 
provost duty, and made several reconnoissances through the 
surrounding country. During the summer they suffered much 
from sickness, In July and August, their loss from disease was 
over thirty. In the movement of the Union forces, after the 
battle of Chickamauga, they proceeded to N ashville, Tennes- 
see, Colonel J. E. Messmore resigned at this place, and Lieu- 


* The history of this regiment is derived chiefly from an account written by 
Major Farlin Q. Ball, formerly captain of Company G. 
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tenant Colonel F, TI. West was appointed colonel. From 
October 5th to the 25th the regiment was at Lavergne, and 
then moved to Murfreesboro, Companies B, G and K, under 
command of Captain Stephenson, were detached trom the 
regiment and stationed at Stone River, where they were 
engaged in erecting fortifications and guarding the railroad 
bridge. The regiment was assigned, on the 14th of April, 
1864, to the fourth division, Twentieth Corps, and were then 
divided into detachments, which were stationed from Mur- 
freeshoro southward to Normandy, a distance of thirty miles, 
ou the Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad. The entire dis- 
tance was patroled once an hour, day and night. A part of 
the regiment was mounted and, under command of Lieutenant 
Beattie, of company B, scoured the country on both sides of 
the road for miles. June 6th, they were ordered to Murfrees- 
boro, and thence moved to Nashville. Next, they were 
transferred to the third brigade, first division, Twentieth 
Army Corps, and joined Sherman’s army in the trenches 
before Atlanta. Their serviecs there are noticed on pages "36 
and 787. After the reduction of that place, they were several 
times engaged as guard in heavy and dangerous foraging 
in the surrounding country. Their part in the march to the 
sea is noticed on page 960. January 18th, 1865, they crossed 
the Savannah river and marched for Perrysburg, twenty-tive 
miles distant, where they rejoined the first and third divisions 
of the corps. Heavy rains had at this time flooded the whole 
surrounding country, compelling the corps to remain at this 
place until the 28th of January, Eighty-six years before, in 
the same month of the year, the American army under General 
Lincoln was water bound at this same place for three weeks, 
by which delay we lost Savannah, as the British garrison was 
meanwhile reinforced. In the march through the Carolinas 
the Thirty-first performed their full share in destroying rail- 
roads, building corduroy roads, and foraging upon the country. 
Their part in the battle of Averysboro is stated on page 963; 
at Bentonville, 964. When the oflicial report of services at 
Bentonville reached the War Department, Colonel West was 
brevetted brigadier general, with rank from the day of that 
battle. When the regiment reached Goldsboro, the men were 
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greatly in want of clothing; nearly ten per cent. were without 
shoes, and many had marched the last one hundred and fifty 
miles in that condition. It had rained during twenty-three of 
the sixty-five days occupied by their march. - Participating in 
the pursuit of Johnston and the review at Washington, they 
moved to Louisville, and June 20th the first six companies 
were mustered out, and June 8th the remainder, who had been 
detained at Louisville under Lieutenant Colonel Rogers. At 
Madison they were all disbanded, when they returned to 
peaceful citizen life. The muster-out roster as reported is as 


follows: 
Colonel—Fraxcis H. Wrst. 


Lieut. Coloiel—George D, Rogers. Sturgeon—William M, Thomas, 
Adjutoni—James F. Sudduth. Ist Ass't Suergeon—Uermogene &. Balcom. 
Quarteriaster—James E, Owens. Chaplain—Nathan Woodworth, 
Company, Capdains. First Lieutenants, Second Licutenams, 

A Henry A. Chase, George F. Lewis. 

B Nathaniel B, Treat, Thomas Beattie, Allen J, Canfield. 

6 William Williamson. Paul Jerdeau. 

D Nathaniel ©. Denio. Charles M. Lockwood. David Van Wirt. 

E Daniel B, Dipple. Hiram Stevens, Charles R. Bridgman, 

F Charles W. Burns. James Raynor, Oliver 8. Putman. 

G Fartin Q, Ball. James P, Corbin. Edwin E, Cummings, 

H Byron Hewitt. Samuel J. Hooker. 

I Martin ©. Short, Elvin H. Smith. 

K George KR, Peck, Leonard A. Bonney. Orville Strong. 


ReeimentaL Statistics.—Original strength, 878. Gain :— 
by recruits, in 1863, 8; in 1864, 188; in 1865, 4; total, 1,078. 
Loss :—by death, 114; missing, 2; desertion, 52; transfer, 
83; discharge, 167; muster-out, 710. 


THIRTY-SECOND INFANTRY. 


The companies composing the Thirty-second Regiment were 
recruited from the northern counties of the State, and called 
into Camp Bragg, at Oshkosh, on the 13th of September, 1862. 
Their organization was soon effected under the direction of 
Colonel James II. Howe, of Green Bay, who resigned his 
offive as attorney general of the State to accept the command. 
They were mustered into the United States service September 


25th, and on the 30th of October left the State with the follow- 
ing roster; 
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Colmel—James II. Howr. 
Lieut. CotoneL—Wm. A. Bugh. Surgeon—George D, Wilbur. 


Major—A. B. Smedley. Ist As. Surgeon—James La Dow. 
Adjutant—Ben. M. Beckwith. 2d As. Surgeon —Geo. W. Fay. 
Quartermaster—G. P, Farnsworth. Chaplain—Samuel Fallows. — 
Captains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A —Chas. H. DeGroat. G. G. Woodrutf, Mortimer B. Pierce. 
B— Wn. R. Hodges. George Patten. Albert 8. Bixby. 
C —Jos, H. Carleton. James IT. Hubbard. Alfred S. Tucker. 
D—Jas. Freeman. N. HH. Whittemore. William A. Tanner. 
KH — Irwin Kckels. Calvin D. Richmond. Lemuel H. Wells. 
F — Mat. J. Meade. Michael F. Kalmbach.Paul Daken. 


G—Wnm. B. Manning, James L. Jones. W. F. D. Bailey. 
H—W*m. 8. Burrows. Jas. K. Pompelly. Thomas Bryant. 
I — Geo. R. Wood. William Young, David J. Quimby. 
K— John E. Grout. Lewis Low. John Walton. ~ 


They proceeded to Memphis, and November 26th joined an 
expedition under General Sherman destined for Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. The roads were bad and the weather inclement, and the 
men, unaccustomed to such life, suffered severely. The surren- 
der of Holly Springs defeated the object of the expedition, and 
they returned to Memphis late in January, 1863. There they 
remained as provost guard ten months. Chaplain Fallows 
resigned in June, 1863. November 26th they moved to La 
Grange, and Moscow being attacked December 3rd, they 
marched rapidly to its aid, arriving in time to repulse the 
enemy and save Colonel Iatch’s cavalry from capture. Early 
in January, 1864, they moved to Memphis, and thence to 
Vicksburg, where they were attached to the second brigade, 
fourth division, sixteenth corps, and took part in Sherman's 
Meridian expedition, Colonel Howe commanding the brigade. 
At Jackson, they patroled the city and held the pontoon bridge 
across the Pearl river, which the rebels in their hasty retreat 
had left undestroyed. After the Federal troops passed, the 
regiment destroyed the bridge and rejoined the expedition at 
Brandon. On the 16th, while they were engaged in destroying 
the Mobile and Ohio railroad, they were attacked by a brigade 
of rebel cavalry, who were repulsed, after which the regiment 
with their brigade encamped at Marion, six miles from Meri- 


dian. Returning to Vicksburg, March 4th, they embarked for 
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Memphis on the 12th, and thence for Paducah. Next they 
proceeded up the Tennessee two hundred miles to Clump’s 
Landing, from which they marched to Decatur, Alabama, 
where they arrived April 10th, and engaged in guard duty 
and escorting forage trains. May 25th, companies A, C, D and 
F, with other troops, were repulsed in a brisk skirmish. The 
next day the brigade, with artillery and cavalry, under Colonel 
Howe, followed the enemy seven miles, when the Thirty-second, 
in the advance, meta portion of the rebels and drove them 
seven miles to their main force, under Generals Roddy and 
Pickett. Colonel Howe with the Thirty-second immediately 
attacked, and by an impetuous charge completely routed them, 
capturing one gun and a number of prisoners, and haying two 
men wounded. In the afternoon they pursued the rebels to 
Jonesboro and returned to Decatur. June 28th, the brigade 
marched down the Tennessee river, without roads or artillery, 
and traveling all day and night, near Courtland surrounded a 
rebel camp of about four hundred men, whom they attacked 
and repulsed, killmg and wounding seventeen and capturing 
forty-nine, with ten wagons, an ambulance, a number of horses 
and mules, and all the camp and garrison equipage, The 
expedition returned on the 29th without the loss of a man and 
resumed their accustomed picket duty and labor on the fortifi- 
cations. While guarding a wagon train near Courtland, July 
24th, they were attacked by a greatly superior force of rebel 
cavalry. The train was at once put in motion for camp, five 
miles distant. The rebels attempted to take it, charging upon 
the escort several times; but the steady fire which they 
received drove them back at every attempt. When within a 
mile of Decatur, eight men of the regiment were surrounded 
and captured. The remainder with the train reached the 
camp in safety. The next day, on approaching the rebel 
position, the brigade were received by a heavy fire of shells, 
from which they suffered severely, until their own artillery 
was also placed in position, soon after which a Federal assault 
routed the rebels and made twenty-five of them prisoners, with 
a loss to the Thirty-second of one killed and six wounded. 
During the months of June and July, Colonel Howe, Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Smedley, Adjutant Beckwith, and Captain 
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Wood, resigned, most of them on account of physical disability. 
Major DeGroat was promoted to be lieutenant colone], and a 
month later to be colonel. About the middle of July a party 
of seventy-eight rebel deserters came into the camp of the 
Thirty-second and laid down their arms. Many of them were 
enlisted into the Federal army. Augnst 7th, the regiment 
joined Sherman’s army. Their position in it is stated 
on page 699; their action at Atlanta and Joneshoro, page 
737. In October, they numbered six hundred and_ fifty 
men, and had been transferred from the sixteenth to 
the seventeenth corps, third brigade, first division. Major 
Carleton was promoted in August to be lieutenant colonel, 
and Captain Burrows to be major. Colonel Tillson, 
their brigade commander, and an officer of the regular army, 
said of the regiment, that since the war commenced he 
had not seen a body of men that, in point of discipline and 
efficiency, excelled, and very few that equalled, the Thirty- 
second Wisconsin. Their mareh to the sea is stated on pages 
960, 961. February Ist, they participated in a charge at 
River’s Bridge, on the Salkahatchie; on the 3rd, they waded 
through water, company B in the advance, flanked the enemy’s 
position, and drove them from their works, their loss being 
reported as forty-nine killed and wounded. February ‘th, 
they had an engagement at Binnaker’s Bridge on the south 
Edisto, assaulting and carrying the enemy’s works. Their part 
at Bentonville is described on page 964. Leaving Goldsboro, 
their experience was in common with that of Sherman’s army 
until the review at Washington, after which, June 12th, they 
were mustered out, and soon after were disbanded at Milwau- 
kee. Colonel DeGroat was brevetted brigadier general. The 
muster-out roster is reported as follows: 


Colonel—Cuantes H. DeGroat. 


Lieut, Colonel—Joseph H. Carleton. Surgeon—Joshua C. Noyes. 
Major—William 5. Burrows. lst Ass’é Surgeoun—Samuel W. Dunn. 
Adjutant—Josiah 8. Styles. 2d Asst Surgeon—Jobn L, Sheppard. 
Company. Gaptains. First Lieutenants. Second Lientenonts, 
timer B. Pierce. Edward B, Crofoot. Harrison D. Carter. 
3 Aiwert 8. Bixby. Adelbert M, Bly. Luther Spalding. 


C Wiley B, Arnold. Alfred S$. Tucker. Lorenzo S. Knox. 
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Company. Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
D James Freeman. 
E Francis Guernsey. Amos M. Ball. Franklin Phillips. 
F Heury C. Graham. Nelson Ki, Lee, Oscar B, Smith, 
G Wm. F. D. Bailey. David B. Johnson. 
H Thomas Bryant. George W. King. Samuel L. Breasted. 
I Norman H. Whittemore. David J. Brothers. Richard Brottrell. 
K Lewis Lowe. Edward H. Bronson. Sanford L. Batchelder. 


REGIMENTAL SratTistics.—Original strength, 993. Gain :— 
by recruits, in 1863, 6; in 1864, 870; in 1865, 5; by draft 
in 1864, 100; total, 1,474. Loss:—by death, 275; desertion, 
58; transfer, 27; discharge, 189; muster-out, 925. 


THIRTY-SIXTH INFANTRY. 


The Thirty-sixth Regiment was recruited under the call of 
February 1, 1864, for five hundred thousand men. Its organ- 
ization was completed under the superintendence of Colonel 
Frank A. Haskell, formerly Adjutant of the Sixth Regiment, 
with the following roster : 


Colonel—FPrank A. Haske, 


Lieut. Colonei—Jotin A. Savage, Jr. Surgeon—Clarkson Miller. 
Majw—Harvey M. Brown. Ist As. Surgeon—K, A, Woodward. 
Adjutent—Benjamin D. Atwell.  Chaplain—Rev. P, 8. Van Nest. 
(Juartermaster—Charles B. Peck. 


Capiains. First Lieutenants, Second Ireutenants. 
A—Wnm. H. Tlamilton. Charles #. Griffin. Charles L. Sholes. 
B—Clement E, Warner. George Weeks. Wm. H. Lamberton. 
C—George A. Fisk. Luther B. Noyes. Clarence EK. Bullard. 
D—Jacob Walkey. Wesley 8. Potter. Oscar L. Baldwin. 


E—Jerome F. Brooks. Charles W. Dipple. Porter Jones. 
F—Preseott B. Burwell Oliver N. Russell. George E. Albee. 
G—Reuben Lindley. James 8. Frisbie. William R. Newton. 
H—Austin Cannon. Cyrus Peck. George 8. Morris. 
1—Daniel F. Farrand. Q@phraim W. Heydon. Charles W. Skinner. 
K—Warren Graves. Elias A. Galloway. Joseph Harris. 


May 10th, the regiment left Madison for Washington, and 
at ounce took position in the Army of the Potomac at Spott- 
sylvania. Their part in the battle there is described on page 
9538; at North Anna, 939; Cold Harbor, 940, 941; Petersburg, 
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945, 946; Malvern Till, 949; Petersburg Mine, 950; Deep 
Bottom, 950; Ream’s Station, 951; THatcher’s Run, 952, 953. 
At the second battle of Hatcher’s Run, February 5, 1865, the 
regiment joined in the movement to the left, were under fire, 
and lost two captured and three wounded. In December pre- 
vious, Colonel Warner, Major Hamilton, Captain Russell and 
Lieutenant Morris, returned to the regiment, having partially 
recovered from their wounds, and Adjutant Atwell returned 
from Libby Prison, In January, Chaplain Van Nest, having 
faithfully performed his duties, resigned on account of ill 
health. February 8th, the regiment commenced for the fifth 
time to build winter quarters. They participated in the recap- 
ture of Fort Steadman, and March 29th advanced and occupied 
the first line of the enemy’s works, and the second line the 
next day. Their assault, made April 2d, is noted on page 968, 
in connection with the general account. They participated in 
the pursuit of Lee, without complaining of their sufferings 
from short rations, and were present at hissurrender. On the 
homeward march they passed Libby Prison and Castle Thun- 
der in triumphant procession. They took part in the review 
of the Army of the Potomac May 23rd—that of Sherman’s 
being the 24th. The regiment lost its first two colonels within 
fifteen days of each other, Colonel Haskell being killed at Cold 
Harbor June 3rd, and Colonel Savage mortally wounded at 
Petersburg June 18th, 1864. Colonel Haskell stood very 
high in the army as an officer. “He had served,” says 
Colonel Warner, “ with Generals Gibbon and Hancock. The 
adjutant general of the latter said, ‘Frank Haskell was the 
best soldier I ever saw.’ THe was conscientious and impar- 
fial, but strict in the administration of discipline, thoroughly 
self-reliant, and very brave. 

Colonel John A. Savage’s heroic death has been recorded 
on page 946, Ife was wounded in three places and died at 
Douglas Hospital, in Washington, July 4th, just one year after 
the memorable battle of Helena, in which he was honorably 
engaged as adjutant of the Twenty-eighth Wisconsin. IIe 
was warmly attached to Colonel Haskell, and deeply felt the 
responsibility of maintaining the high reputation of the regi- 
ment after that officer’s death. He succeeded to his place as 
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colonel, and Colonel Warner, one of his successors, says, 
«The regiment loved him for his patriotism and kindness of 
heart.” Tle was a member of the bar in Milwaukee, a son of 
Rey. Dr. Savage of Waukesha, and at the early age of thirty- 
three left a devoted wife and two children, 

Lieutenant Colonel Tamilton, of this regiment, formerly of 
the Sixth Battery, was a very prompt and efficient officer, 
Captain Fiske raised one company for the Eightcenth Regi- 
ment and one for the Thirty-sixth, was a prisoner cighteen 
months, and was esteemed as a very superior officer. Captain 
Cannon, a faithful man and good soldier, commanded well in 
the trying scenes at Ream’s Station. Adjutant Atwell, for- 
merly of Berdan’s Sharpshooters, was very efficient in his 
position. Colonel Warner paid for exemption, but felt 
constrained to enter the military service. Te raised a com- 
pany, and one month after joining the Army of the Potomac 
was led to the command of the regiment, by reason of the 
death and wounds of other officers. THe was absent from only 
two battles, and that on account of being wounded, won an 
honorable name, and lost his right arm. After the review 
at Washington the regiment moved to Louisville, where he 
commanded a brigade. July 12th, they were mustered out 
of service, and on the 24th were paid and disbanded at Madison. 
The roster, by commission, at the time of discharge, was the 
following: 


Cotonel—CLEMENT E, Wanner. 


Lieut, Colonel— William H, Hamilton, Quartermaster—Frederick S. Caferon, 


Major—George A. Fisk. Ist Ass’t Surgeon—L. H, Burnell, 
Adjutant—Benjamin D, Atwell, Chaplain—B, ©. Hammond. 
Company. Captains. lst Lientenants, 2d Lieutenants, 
A Charles I. Griffin. Charles L. Sholes. J. T. Lunn, 
B George Weeks. William H. Parker, P. L. Brown. 
Cc 8. ©. Miles. C. H, Johnson, 
D James P, Vance. Daniel Whalen. E. B. Fancher 
1 J. ¥, Brooks. James Greeley, Join Payne, Jr 
F Oliver N. Russell, George F. Albee. FP. A. Wilde. 
G William H. Lane. = Winficld'S. Leach, J. M. Aubrey. 
sta Austin Gannon, George 8. Morris, James G. Merrill, 
I Hanley T. Matthews. James Smith, J. J. MeDonala 
E Joseph R, Ellis, Heury D, Schaefor, Lyman 0, Jacobs. 


Reeimentat Sratistics.—Original strength, 990, Gain:— 
by recruits in 1864, 9; in 1865, 15; total, 1,014. Loss:—by 
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death, 296; desertion, 21; transfer, 38; discharge, 214; mus- 
ter-ont, 445. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH INFANTRY. 


The Thirty-seventh Regiment was organized in the Spring 
of 1864, under the supervision of Colonel Samuel Harriman. 
Companies A, B, C, D, E and F, were mustered into the ser- 
vice in the latter part of March, and left Madison for the 
Army of the Potomae April 28th, under command of Major 
William J. Kershaw. Colonel Harriman remained at Camp 
Randall, to fill up the four other companies. May 17th, Com- 
panies H and I, composed of drafted men, joined the first six 
in Virginia, They all united with the army, as stated ou page 
941, and soon distinguished themselves at Petersburg, as 
recorded on pages 946, 947. In two days’ fighting they lost 
seven officers, and one hundred and forty-seven enlisted men 
killed and wounded. They also lost heavily and gained much 
eredit by their behavior at the explosion of the mine, noticed 
on page 949. The last two companies reached the front in 
July, and the first complete roster of the regiment was as 
follows; 

Colonel—Samuer Harrman. 
~ Lreut. Colonel—Anson QO, Doolittle. Stergeon—Daniel C. Roundy. 
Major—W illiam J. Kershaw. lst As. Surgeon—John H, Orrick, 
Adjutant—Claron T. Miltimore. Chaplain—Lewis M, Mawes. 
Quartermaster —W jlliam C. Webb. 


Captains. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
A—Samuel Stevens. Sanford Jones. Daniel Lowber. 
B—Robert C. Eden. William H. Karl. Nathan 8. Davison. 
C—John Green. Addison J. Parker. Freeman B. Ridile. 
D—Alvah Nash. Frank J. Munger. David Prutsman. 
E—Frank A. Cole. Lewis U. Beall. Melville A. Barry. 


F—Ellsworth Burnett. James C. Spencer. Henry W. Belden. 
G—Martin W. Heller. William P. Atwell. Adoniram J. Holmes. 
H—Frank T. Hobbs. Thomas Carmichael. Joseph H. Brightman. 
I—George A. Beck, Edward Hanson. Joseph O. Chilson, 
K—Allen A. Burnett. George D. McDill. Edward I. Grumley. 


August 19th, after a night of hard work on Fort Schenck, 
they made a forced march through rain and mud toward the 
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Weldon Railroad, and in two days lost ten killed and wounded. 
Their action at Ream’s Station is noticed on page 951. Sep- 
tember 30th, Colonel Tlarriman assumed command of the 
brigade, and Major Kershaw of the regiment, when they 
marched to within a mile and a half of the South-side Railroad, 
a reserve for the Second Brigade. The advance was unsuc- 
cessful, and in falling back the Thirty-seventh did excellent 
service in checking the pursuit of the rebels until reénforce- 
ments came up. Their part in the battle of Tatcher’s Run is 
noticed on page 955. 

Early in December, while a portion of the army was prepar- 
ing for an advance toward the enemy’s right flank, the Thirty- 
seventh suffered much by needless exposure to chilling winds 
and storm, and on the 10th made a wearisome march of twenty 
miles, in which many became completely exhausted and fell 
out by the way. The fect of many were so swollen that they 
could wear their shoes only by fastening them underneath the 
foot as some protection against the frozen ground. December 
15th, Major Green was commissioned colonel, and Captain 
Eden, major. The winter was chiefly spent in the fortifica- 
tions before Petersburg$ where they were often under artillery 
and musketry fire, and the bullet of the sharpshooter was fatal 
to many along those lines, Their part in the grand assault of 
April 2nd is stated on page 968 in connection with the general 
account. Their Joss there was thirty killed and wounded. 
They were present at the review in Washington, May 23rd 
and 24th, and July 26th were mustered ont. At Madison they 
were received by the State authorities July 31st, and soon 
after returned to civil life. Colonel Harriman was brevetted 
brigadier general, and Captain Burnett, major. The muster-out 
roater was reported as follows: 


Colowl—Joun GREEN 


Lieut. Colone!—Robvert C. Eden. Surgeon—Daniel C. Roundy. 

Major—Alvah Nash. 1st Ass*t Surgeon—John H, Orrick. 

aAdjutant—Olaron J. Miltimore. 2d Asst Surgeon—Emery Sherman, 

Quartermaster—Nathan B, Prentice. 

Company. Captains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants, 
A Daniel A. Lowber. George Hurst. George Teal. 


B Lorenzo D. Warmon. John E. Williamson. F. D. Powers, 
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Company. Captains First Iveutenants, Second Lientenants. 
Cc Henry W. Belden. William Green. D. A. Sherwood, 
D FP, J. Munger, J. Ramsbottom, J. A. Scofield, 

E William W. Buck. Thomas Karl. John Skadbolt, 

F Ellsworth Burnett. W. H. Dodge. J, W. Winchester. 
G George Graham. E. L. Doolittle. A, A, Babeoek. 

i Frank T. Hobbs, Edward J, Grumley. J, M. Wells. 

BS George A. Beck, Newell G. Rowley. reorge L. Cross. 
E James W. Hitchcock. Adoniram J, Holmes. N, B, Smith, 


ReeiMeENTAL Stavistres.—Original strength, 708. Gain:— 
by recruits in 1864, 25; in 1865, 76; substitutes, 64; draft in 
1863, 135; in 1864, 136; total,1,144. Loss :—by death, 211; 
desertion, 29; transfer, 29; discharge, 195; muster-ont, 680, 
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The Thirty-eighth Regiment was organized in 1864. Com- 
panies A, B, C and D were mustered into service at Madison, 
April 15th, and left the State for the Potomac, May 8rd, under 
command of Lieutenant Colonel Pier, Colonel Blintliff wae 
ordered by the War Department to remain in Wisconsin, for the 
purpose of recruiting the six other companies, The battalion 
which first left the State was attached temporarily to the First 
Minnesota regiment, and a portion of the time was engaged 
as escort to supply trains. June 10th, it was transferred to 
the third brigade, first division, ninth corps. The action of 
these troops at Petersburg is given on page 947. There, on 
the 17th, Lieutenant Colonel Pier, Major Larkin and Lieuten- 
ant Hayward were wounded, and Captain Carpenter on the 
18th. The part taken by the battalion at the explosion of the 
mine is stated on page 949; at Weldon railroad, 952. October 
1st, the five other companies arrived from Wisconsin under 
command of Colonel Bintliff, who took command of the regi- 
ment, which had the following roster: 


Colonel—J ames BiIntiirr. 


Surgeon—Henry L. Butterfield. 
Ist As. Surgeon—Hugh Russell. 
2d As. Surgeun—C. B. Pierson. 
Chaplain—Joseph M, Walker. 


Liew. Colonel—C. K. Pier. 
Maj—Cortland P. Larkin. 
Adjutani—Aaron H. McCracken. 
Quartermaster—Anson Rood. 
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Captains. 


A.—Chas, T. Carpenter. 
loberts. 


C,—S. D. Woodworth. 


B.—Robert N. 


D.—James Woodtord. 


E.— Newton 8. Ferris. 
F.— Andrew A. Kelley. 
G.—Reuben F. Beckwith. 
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First Lieutenants. 


Charles L. Ballard. 


F. A. Hayward. 
L. B. Waddington. 
Benjamin 5. Kerr. 
Frank G. Helton. 


William L, Foster. 
William P, Maxon. 


B. M. Frees. 


Second Lieutenants. 


James M. Searles. 
George H. Nichols, 
William N. Wright. 
James P. Nichols. 
Frank M, Phelps. 
James W. Parker. 
Charles Wood. 
James Heth. 


H.—Daniel W. Corey. 
J. —Henry H. Coleman. 
K.—Thos. B. Marsden. 


Joc] M. Straight. 
Solon W. Pierce. 


Charles O. Hoyt. 
Fred. T. Zettler, Jr. 


During the most of October, Lieutenant Colonel Pier was 
detailed as president of a general court martial. Their part 
in the first battle of Hatcher’s Run is noticed on page 953, 
November 29th, Colonel Bintliff was placed in command 
of the first brigade. The regiment now returned to the trenches 
before Petersburg and took position on the extreme left of the 
first division. They performed duty under frequent fire from 
the enemy until the opening of the spring campaign. January 
29th, 1865, the Confederate Peace Commissioners, Stephens, 
Hunter, Campbell and Hatch, were received by the regiment 
under a flag of truce. March 24th, Lieutenant Colonel Pier 
wis detached to command the One Hundred and Ninth New 
York regiment. Tle held that position until the army returned 
to Washington. The honorable service of the Thirty-eighth 
in the assault on Petersburg, April 2d, is recorded on page 
968. They entered the city on the morning of the 8rd, and 
the following day joined in the pursuit of the retreating rebels. 
After the surrender, they returned to Petersburg and thence 
to Washington, proceeding by steamer from City Point to the 
capital. They encamped near Washington, and had the 
advance of the column in the grand review of thearmy. June 
6th, the second battalion was mustered ont, and on the 20th 
was disbanded at Madison. The remainder of the regiment 
were on duty at the arsenal during the trial of those who 
conspired to assassinate the President and his cabinet. July 
26th, they were also mustered out, and August 11th were 
disbanded at Madison, Colonel Bintliff was brevetted briga- 
dier general for gallant services at the assault on Petersburg, 
to date from April 24,1865, Lieutenant Colonel Pier was 
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commissioned colonel, Major Ballard, lieutenant colonel, and 
Captain Hayward, major. Captain Ballard had previously 
been brevetted major, Lieutenant Maxon, captain, Lieutenant 
Wood, first lieutenant. The roster of the battalion at the final 
muster-out is reported as follows: 


Colonsi—C, K, Prer. 


Lieut Colonel—Charles L. Ballard, Surgeon—Heury L. Butterffeld. 
Major—Frank A. Hayward. 2d Ass't Surqeon—Chris. Tochtermann. 
aAdjutant—Aaron H. McCracken, Chaplain—Joseph M. Walker. 
Quartermaster—Jasper N. Lockhart, 
Company. Captains. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenanis. 

A James M. Searles. E. H, Little, A. A. Dre, 

B George H. Nichols. A. Rode, Thomas Parks. 

Cc L, B. Waddington. William N. Wright, A, Devose. 

D Benjamin 8, Kerr. Chancey W. Hyatt. Franklin Wilcox. 

E Frank G, Holton. Frank M. Phelps. Erie Ericson. 

F E. W, Pride, James W. Parker. Frank Glover, 


REGIMENTAL Statistics.—Original strength, 913. Gain :— 
by recruits, in 1864, 8; in 1865, 104; substitutes, 7; total, 
1,032. Loss:—by death, 108; desertion, 55; transfer, 21; 
discharge, 208; muster-out, 640. 


BERDAN SHARP-SHOOTERS. 


The history of company G of Berdan Sharp-shooters, from 
their origin to the battle of Gettysburg, is given from pages 
380 to 388, inclusive. Their part at that battle is stated on 
page 416. Joining our army in the pursuit of the enemy from 
that field, they engaged, July 23rd, 1863, in the battle of 
Wapping Heights. They took part, November 7th, in the 
battle of Kelly’s Ford, in which they displayed much gallantry; 
November 27th, in the one at Locust Grove, and on the 30th 
at Mine Run, after which they went into winter quarters on 
the furm of Hon. Johu M. Botts. Their part in the battles of 
the Wilderness is given on page 935; at Spottsylvania, 938; 
at North Anna, 939; at Cold Harbor, 941; at Harris’s Farm, 
Deep Bottom and Petersburg, 947, 949, 950. August 15th, 
they engaged in the action at Deep Run, near the Charles City 
road. They advanced on the right and drove the rebel outposts 
over a mile, and the next day served as flankers in another 
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engagement, and soon returned to their position before Peters- 
burg. Their term having expired, company G was mustered out 
September 22d, 1864, the seven reénlisted veterans, and twenty- 
two recrnits who had joined since the organization, being trans- 
ferred to another company of the regiment, and subsequently 
some remaining ones joining the Thirty-sixth Wisconsin. 
Company G was engaged in thirty-seven actions during the war! 
Colonel Berdan says of them: ‘“ Too much cannot be said in 
favor of this (at one time) the greatest company that ever 
deployed on a skirmish line to mect the enemy.” Tle speaks 
of Lieutenant Stevens as one of his very best soldiers, in the 
broadest sense. He was unquestionably very brave, energetic, 
faithtul and patriotic. Captain F. E. Marble, Lientenant C. A, 
Stevens, aud ten enlisted men, were all of the original com- 
pany lett to be mustered out—a noble little band, trom the 
captain to the last private, and worthy of much honor. 
Lieutenant Albee relates in Waverly Magazine, that on the last 
day of the second Bull Run battle, the rebels posted riflemen 
in the tops of pine trees, and the sharpshooters were sent to 
dislodge them. They rushed across an open space in much 
danger, loosing some, and reached the grove. There hiding, 
jumping and shooting, A. C. Stannard, of Milton, Wisconsin, 
received a shot from a tree top which badly mutilated one foot. 
He was urged to hobble to the rear as best he could, but was 
not persuaded to do it until he had found his enemy, fired at 
him, and brought him down screaming and dying with a heavy 
“thud” to the ground. 

Sratisties.—Original strength, 105. Gain :—by recruits, 
in 1863, 43; in 1864, 87; veteran reénlistments, 9; total, 
194, Loss:—by death, 34; missing, 8; desertion, 4; trans- 
fer, 43; discharge, 58; muster-out, 47. 


CHAPTER VII. 


FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY; SECOND, FOURTH, FIFTH, 
TENTH, ELEVENTH, TWELFTH LIGHT ARTILLERY ; 
IN OTHER STATES; ADDENDA, 


First Heavy Artillery, — HISTORY, — Second Battery; —PFULL HISTORY. — 
Pourth Battery,—FULL HISTORY .—Fijth Battery,—REVIEW AND CLOSE. 
—Tenth Battery,—REVIEW AND CLOSE,— Eleventh Battery,— CULL H13- 
TORY.— Twelfth Battery,— REVIEW AND CLOSE,—- WISCONSIN MEN IN 
BEGIMENTS OF OTHER 8STATES,——ADDITIONAL ITEMS, 


FIRST HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


Ox July 25th, 1861, four days after the disastrous battle of 
Bull Run, Company K, of the Second Infantry, noticed on 
page 229, were ordered to perform garrison duty at Fort Cor- 
coran, on the Heights near Washington. This was the nucleus 
of the Wisconsin First Heavy Artillery. They were afterward 
stationed at Fort Marcy, and a portion at Fort Ethan Allen, 
October 10th, they rejoined their regiment, but December 9th 
were permanently organized as an artillery company, and sta- 
tioned at Fort Cass. The battery was filled to the maximum 
by recruits from Wisconsin, During Pope’s retreat on Wash- 
ington, forty of their number, with three guns, were sent to 
Fort Buffalo, an advanced post, where the enemy attacked 
them, and were repulsed. Subsequently the battery was at Forts 
Ellsworth, Worth and Rodgers. C. C. Meservey, an enlisted 
man of the Second Infantry, at the commencement of the war, 
became captain, February 26th, 1863. The Inspector of Artil- 
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lery, General W, F. Barry, reported: “ Captain Meservey is 
an excellent artillery officer, and has now one of the best 
companies of foot artillery I have ever seen.” In the summer 
of 1863, the captain recruited three other companies in Wis- 
consin, and was commissioned major of the battalion. Two 
official inspectors of the British Army, after a careful examina- 
tion, said that they had never seen anything in any service that 
excelled the formidableness of the arms, or the discipline of 
the men of this battery. In the autumn of 1864, eight other 
companies were recruited, which completed the regiment. 
The following were the officers of the regiment at its forma- 
tion, and of each company at the date of its entrance upon 


the deld: 


Colmel—Cuarues C. 
Liew, Coloiel—Jacob T. Foster. 


1st Major—Lu. I. Drury. 


2d Major—Richard W. Hubbell. 


3rd Major—David C, Ful 


Coptains, 
A—A. J. Langworthy. 
Jun. 
B—W. 8. Babcock. 
Jun. 
C—John R. Davis. 
Jun. 
D—DJ. W. Peck. 
Jun. 


EH—Jus. H. Potter. 


Jun. Ely. Bigelow. Jun. 
F—Hrastus Cook, Herman. Fenner. 

Jun. Asa P. Peck, Jun. 
G—H. F. Rouse. Martin E. Stevens. 

Jun. 8. A. Phenix, Jun. 


H—C, 


8. Taylor. 
J 
I—D. H. Saxton. 
J 
K—W. H. Jennings. 
Jun. 
L—P. Henry Ray. 
Jun, 
M—Ira H. Ford. 


Jun. 


ur. O. BE. 


un. 8. J. Jolnston, 


ton, 


Fivst Lieutenants. 


Mersenrver. 

Surgeon—W. H. Borden. 
Ist As. Surgeon—Mar. 
2d As. Surgem—lIra Manly, Jr. 


Waterhouse. 


Second Lieutenants. 


Calel) Hunt. Wallace M. Spear, 
C.C. Meservey. Jun. F. Li. Graves. 

R. W. Hubbell. Waldo B, (awynne, 
C. P. Larkin, Jun. Charles UH. Hyde. 


Exzrah Lisk, 

John Silsby, 

John KE. Henry. 
C. V, Bridge. 
And’w J. Garrett. 


Jun, 


Albert F. Mattice, 
oyt. 
pause Daniels. 


Isaac UU. Jennings. 
Charles Law. 
Hdward Goodman. 
O.U. Wallace. Jun. 
Wm. A. Coleman. 


O. A. Southmayd. Jun. 


Jun. 


Jun. 
Jun. 


J un, 


B. I. Parker. 
Fred. Ullmann. 
Charles M, Ball. 
Isaiah Culver. 
John J. Gibbs. 
H. G, Billings, 

8. W. Pardee, 
Thos, Graham, 
William Fallows. 
Robert Bullen, 

A. E. Miltimore. 
J. P. Blakeslee. 
Edmund A. Gibbon. 
S. PF. Leavitt. 
Albert MeNitt. 
Joseph E. O'Neill. 
A. 5. Trowbridge. 
Francis ©. Ball, 
Andrew J. Close, 
Herbert R. Lull, 
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Company B was reeruited chiefly in and near the city of Mil-- 
waukee, and sent, September, 1863, to Fort Terrill, on the 
Green River, Keutucky, to protect a trestle bridge. In 
January, 1864, it moved to Lexington, where Lieutenant 
Tubbell was installed Provost Marshal of the city, and the 
company stationed at Fort Clay. There many of the men 
were detached as clerks at different Headquarters, while 
others served as provost guard. Their deportment, neatness 
and care of arms and ordnance, won the approbation of 
officers and citizens. Their service was the more difficult on 
account of the many rebel epies in the city. In May, Lieute- 
nant Hyde and thirty men accompanied General Burbridge on 
along and difficult expedition against Morgan. Meanwhile 
that rebel appeared at Lexington with 2,000 men. Captain 
Babcock had ordered a large amount of supplies under the 
guns of the fort for protection, and thus saved them, Citizens 
liable to military capture gathered in the fort. Lieutenant 
Gwynne, reconnoitering with ten men, was captured, and 
barely escaped death through the interposition of a citizen. 
Burbridge returning, Morgan retreated. A pursuit was 
ordered, Lieutenants Hubbell and Peckham volunteering as 
aids to the generals. They fought Morgan two hours at 
Cynthiana, and killed, wounded and captured 1,000 of his 
men, The prisoners placed in Fort Clay were in number five 
to one of Company B that guarded them. Often synads of 
the company were detached for special duties, and officers 
called to responsible staff positions, Commanding Generals 
pronounced the company the finest they had seen, and an 
honor to their State. Three company oflicers were promoted 
to be field officers, and nearly twenty others to be line officers 
in Kentucky organizations. The company was mustered out 
December 9th, 1865, 

Battery C rendezvoused at Milwaukee, and October 30th, 
1863, proceeded to Chattanooga, where they served in Forts 
Hood, Creighton and Sherman, successively. Battery D was 
recruited chiefly from Green County, the home of Captain 
Peck, a graduate of West Point. One hundred and seventy- 
one men applied to join his company. Leaving Camp Wash- 
burn, February Ist, 1864, they proceeded to Fort Jackson, 
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below New Orleans, which mounted one hundred guns, one 
of them a 450-pounder, having a range of five miles. A 
portion of the time Captain Peck commanded the fort. July 
23rd, they moved to Fort Berwick, near Brashear City. 
Battery E was the first of the eight later companies, all of 
which were stationed in the left link of the chain of batteries 
extending from the Potomac below Alexandria, around that 
city and Washington, to the same river north of the capital. 
The largest of their works was Fort Lyon, which mounted 
24-pound siege pieces and four-inch rifled guns. Company E 
was stationed at Fort O’Rourke. Battery F garrisoned Fort 
Ellsworth. Company G were first at Fort Lyon and then at Fort 
Ellsworth. They lost but one man, Corporal Cooley, noticed 
in the list of the dead. Battery H[ formed a part of the garrison 
at Fort Lyon. Company I was stationed at Fort Farnsworth. 
Battery K was organized in October, 1864, under command 
of Captain Wallace II. Jennings, who had previously served 
both as lieutenant and captain in the Twenty-second Wisconsin 
Infantry. He was among the captured at Thompson’s Station, 
Tennessee, and sutfered in health by confinement in Libby 
prison, Company K was stationed at Fort Lyon, and suffered 
no loss by death. Battery L was stationed at Fort Willard. 
Company M was first at Fort Lyon and then at Forts Weed 
and Farnsworth, a delightful locality, with three cities in full 
view— Alexandria, Washington and Georgetown. These 
companies were drilled in infantry and heavy and light 
artillery tactics, which caused some severe labor. It was 
their duty to wait for a foe, who never dared come, and hence 
the events of their history were less striking than those of 
troops who fought in the field. The companies from E to M, 
inclusive, were mustered out June 26th, 1865. Company D 
was ordered to Washington in June, 1865, and with A was 
mustered out August 18th. Company C moved to Strawberry 
Plains and Nashville. The Inspector General, W. 8. Bradford, 
reported the company as in “splendid condition,” and Captain 
Davis as “a very energetic and efficient officer.” They were 
mustered out at Nashville, September 21st. The reported 
muster-out regimental officers had not changed from the first, 
nor the commissioned officers of companies E, G, K and M. 
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In company H, the name of John Carey had taken the place 


of James P. Blakeslee. The other last company rosters were 
the following: 


Company. Coptains, First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 
A Wallace. M. Spear. John Jameson. William A. Mopkins. 
Jun, Edgar A. Van Wie, Jun. G, H. Van Epps. 
B Charles W, Hyde, George T. Peckham. Charles B. Palmer, 
Cc John R. Davies. Benjamin F, Parker, Winticld &. Tefft. 
Jun, Fred, Ullmann. Jun. Edward LD. Hewitt. 
D Cornelius F. Bridge. Tsaiah Culver. Richard Gleunan. 
Jun. Wor, M. Hanchett. Jun. John L. Utley 
F Jared 8. W. Pardee. Herman lenner, Jobn H. Anderson. 
Jun. Thomas Graham Jun, Joseph 0. Blodyett, 
I David H. Sexton. Jasper 8, Daniels. Kdmund A. Gibbon. 
Jun, Sam’ W. Leavitt, Jun. Seloftus D. Forbes, 
L P. Henry Ray. Edward Goodman, Francis O. Ball. 


Jun, Obed W. Wallace. Jun, D, W. Cameron. 


Reetmentan Sratistics.—Original strength, 1,777. Gain :— 
by recrnits in 1863, 103; in 1864, 133; in 1865, 171; 
draft, in 1864, 4; reénlistments, 29; total, 2,217. Loss :—by 
death, 73; desertion, 70; transfer, 28; discharge, 223; mus- 
ter-out, 1,820. 


SECOND BATTERY. 


The Second Battery was recruited and organized at LaCrosse, 
and was mustered into service at Racine, October 10th, 1861. 
Tt left the State for Baltimore, January-21st, 1862, with the 
following roster: 


Captain. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 


Ernest F, Herzberg. Charles Beger. John Sehabel. 
Jun. C. 3.1. Stephan. Jun. John Bulander, 


They landed at Fortress Monroe, January 27th, and were 
stationed as garrison there until September following, when 
they moved to Camp Hamilton, near Hampton, Virginia, and 
performed garrison duty until January 10th, 1863. They then 
moved to Suffolk, and January 30th engaged with five guns 
in the battle near South Mary Bridge, ten miles from Suttolk. 
In March and April ove section was stationed between Forts 
Dix and Union, and the other on Nansemond River. May 6th 
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they went to Portsmouth, and thence to West Point, and 
marched with General Gordon’s division of the seventh corps 
to Williamsburg, July 20th, they moved to Yorktown, where 
they remained, first outside of the fortifications, and then 
within, until January 20th, 1864. They were then transported 
to Point Lookout, on the Maryland side of the Potomac, where 
they were rejoined by forty-one of their number who had 
reénlisted and been absent on a veteran furlough. There they 
were principally employed in guarding rebel prisoners until 
they were mustered out of service. Several officers resigned 
at various dates; Captain Hertzberg was dismissed January 
8th, 1863; August Bushwald and Charles Schultz became 
lieutenants, and were mustered out before the battery closed 
its service; and the following was the last reported roster; 


Captain, First Lientenant. Stoond Liew!enant. 
Charles Bager, Charles Saupe. Edward Hansen. 


Jun, Lewis Babe. 


Statistics.x—Original strength, 153. Gain :—by recruits, 
in 1865, 5; in 1864, 35; in 1865, 2; reénlistments, 48; total, 
243. Loss:—by death, 12; desertion, 6; transfer, 7; dis- 
charge, 30; muster-out, 188. 


FOURTH BATTERY. 


The Fourth Battery was recruited and organized at Beloit, 
and was mustered into service at Racine, October Ist, 1861. 
It remained in camp without horses or equipments until January 
21st, 1862, when, with the Second Battery, it moved to Fortress 
Monroe, arriving there with the following roster: 


Captain, First: Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 


John ¥. Vallee. George B, Easterly. Charles A. Rathbun. 
Jun. Jun. M. H. McDevitt. 


They had the honor of firing the gun “Union” during the 
celebrated engagement between the Monitor and Merrimac, 
March th, 1862, In September, they moved to Hampton, 
aud in January, 1863, to Suffolk. During the siege of that 
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place by Longstreet, in April, they were constantly on duty in 
the most unprotected part of the Federal lines. They tried 
their skill on the rebel batteries posted on the opposite side 
of the Nansemond River, and silenced them without loss to 
themselves, though exposed meanwhile to sharpshooters. On 
the evening of April 22nd they, with others, compelled one 
hundred and fifty of the enemy with five cannon to surrender, 
and some men of the Fourth turned the captured guns upon 
the rebel lines. May 5th, they moved to Portsmouth and 
thence by water to West Point, where Captain Vallee was 
made chief of artillery of General Gordon’s division. May 
80th, they sailed to Yorktown, and June 9th marched up the 
peninsula with the advance under General Keyes, who joined 
General Dix at White House. July 7th, they moved again to 
Yorktown, where they remained in garrison until, suffering 
much from sickness, they went, in August, to Gloncester 
Point. October Ist, all of their one hundred and forty-four 
men were on the sick list, except four! Next, they removed 
to Portsmouth, and were attached to General Getty’s command, 
In the spring of 1864 they engaged in several reconuoissances, 
and April 21st joined General W. F. Smith’s command at 
Yorktown, and were assigned to the artillery brigade, first 
division, eighteenth corps, They soon embarked at Newport 
News and steamed up the James to Bermuda Hundred. Their 
action in that vicinity, in connection with the general move- 
ments of the army, is given on page 939; that at the battle of 
Petersburg, on 947; at the time of the mine explosion, 950. 
July 8th, General Butler converted the battery into horse 
artillery, mounting all the cannoniers, after which they joined 
in several expeditions, and the latter part of August took 
position in the rear of the ninth corps before Petersburg. 
September 27th, they moved to Jones Landing, where they 
had previously been a short time stationed, and the next day 
advanced under a heavy fire near to the suburbs of Richmond, 
and bivouacked 1000 yards from the rebel works. On 
the 29th, they moved with the cavalry’ around and to 
within full view of the city, under constant fire. Lieutenant 
Noggle, with other troops, drove a small rebel force into the 
city, and approached within eight hundred yards of the rebel 
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defenees. October 7th, their division, Kautz’s cavalry, was 
attacked by a heavy force and repulsed. The Fourth fought 
bravely, retreating when they must and firing rapidly, but a 
stand could not be maintained. In crossing a deep swamp 
they lost four guns and had twenty horses wounded, also four 
men, one mortally. The battery remained connected with 
the Army of the Potomac, sharing in its good fortune until 
the close of the war, when, July 3rd, 1865, it was mustered 
out at Richmond, with the following roster, as given at the 
Adjutant General's office : 


Captain. Fivst Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants, 
Dorman L. Noggle. Burr Maxwell, Delos IH. Cady. 
Jun, Robert Campbell. Jun, Benjamin Brown, 


Srarrstics.—Original strength, 151. Gain :—hy recruits, 
in 1863, 1; in 1864, 60; in 1865, 1; substitutes, 38; reénlist- 
ments, 43; total, 294. Loss:—by death, 24; missing, 1; 
desertion, 15; transfer, 1; discharge, 82; muster-out, 171. 


FIFTH BATTERY. 


The early history of the Fifth Battery has been given on 
page 463, Its record at New Madrid and Island Number Ten 
is on page 472; in the siege of Corinth, 498, 499; from Corinth 
to Chaplin Hills, 504, 505; in the battle of Chaplin Hills, 608, 
614, 615. Thence it moved with the army to Nashville—page 
619—and advanced towards Murfreesboro, December 26, 1862. 
Its part at Stone River is recounted on pages 622, 625, 632, 
633, 636. The battery moved with Rrosecrans’ army, June 
24th, toward Tullahoma, across the Cumberland mountains, 
and over Raccoon and Lookout mountains. Their part at 
Chickamauga is narrated on pages 687, 688. They were 
stationed at Chattanooga and Caldwell’s Ferry until near the 
close ot the year, and January 2d, 1864, a large number 
reénlisted as veterans, and soon enjoyed a furlough in Wis- 
cousin, They were in Chattanooga again March 3rd, Their 
position in Sherman’s army is stated on page 699. May 9th 
they were in position before Rocky Face Ridge; their part at 
Resaca is given on page 704; at Dallas, 711; at Kenesaw, 720, 
721; Peach Tree Creek, 729; at Atlanta, 737; at Jonesboro, 
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737. At the last place, the battery was one of the two that 
supported General J. C. Davis’ forces in a tremendous charge 
on the enemy’s works, and sent terrible destruction to the 
rebel artillery. At the close, General Davis said, “The old 
Fifth Wisconsin did gloriously.” They accompanied the 
movement to the rear against Hood when he attempted to cut 
General Sherman’s communications with Chattanooga. Their 
action in the march to the sea, which was with the fourteenth 
corps, is noticed on page 961; at the battle of Bentonville, 
964. They participated in the review of Sherman’s army at 
Washington, May 24th, and June 6th were mustered out at 
Madison. The last reported roster was as follows: 


Captain. First Lieutenants, Second Licutenants. 
Joseph McKnight. Daniel Ditua, John Dickson, 
Jun, Elijah Booth, Jun, Charles M. Wyman. 


Surgeon—Robert G, James. 


Sratistics.—Original strength, 155. Gain:—by recruits in 
1863, 5; in 1864, 64; in 1865, 1; reénlistments, 9; total, 304. 
Loss:—by death, 24; desertion, 1; transfer, 5; discharge, 61. 
muster-out, 213. 


TENTH BATTERY. 


The early history of the Tenth Battery is given on pages 
501, 502. Their history during the summer of 1862 is re- 
corded on pages 505, 506. Moving from the vicinity of 
Corinth, they joined the army of the Tennessee, and entered 
Nashville September 14th, and there remained while Bragg 
and Buell continued their race toward the Ohio. In Novem- 
ber, Lieutenants O. A. Clark and E. W. Fowler joined the 
battery with seventy recruits. On the reorganization of the 
army by Rosecrans, the battery was attached to the first 
brigade, second division, Reserve Army Corps, Major-General 
Granger commanding. December 31st, Lieutenant Fowler and 
one section escorted an ammunition train to the battle-field of 
Stone River, thirty miles, and returned next day. January 2d, 
1863, the whole battery served as escort, and remained several 
days, engaging on the 5th in two hours’ fighting with the 

65 
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enemy cight miles from Murfreesboro. They epent the 
remaining part of the winter in Nashville, and in April went 
with two brigades to Brentwood, to fill the vacancy made by 
the capture of the Twenty-second Wisconsin Infantry. In 
June, Rosecrans’ Inspector General at Nashville stated that 
this was the “best instructed battery in the department.” Tn 
July, they moved from Nashville to Murfreesboro; in August, 
to Huntsville, Alabama, and in September to Bridgeport, 
where they remained until after the battle of Chickamauga. 
They then proceeded to Dallas, on the Tennessee River, and 
one section went to Knoxville. May 10th, they joined Gene- 
ral Kilpatrick’s cavalry division, and their part, speedily taken 
and bravely borne, in the battles at Resaca, is stated on page 
704. Moving with the cavalry, their duties pertained much to 
reconnoissances, raids, beating back the enemy’s advance, and 
destroying his property and lines of communication. Angust 
15th, they crossed the Chattahoochee with Kilpatrick, and 
pressed on to Fairburn, and then to within nine miles of 
Atlanta, carrying destruction in their rapid march, On the 
19th, they commenced a longer and more perilous raid around 
the city, which has been noticed on page 737. ‘In tive days 
they marched one hundred and forty-six miles, and fought 
three battles.” “From information gained by their raid,” 
says Lientenant Fowler, “ General Sherman determined upon 
a flank movement on Atlanta, which resulted in its capture.” 
They engaged in the pursuit of Hood, and halted at Marietta 
October 28th. Near Jonesboro, as they commenced the march 
to the sea, two guns, marked “U. 8.,” were captured from 
Wheeler’s cavalry, and given to the Tenth Battery. From 
that time until they reached Savannah, Captain Beebe was 
Chief of Artillery on General Kilpatrick’s staff, and Lieute- 
nants Stetson, Clark and Fowler, commanded independent 
sections, and reported to different brigades, Lieutenant 
Groesbeck was sick at Nashville. The division was on the 
extreme right flank, and moved rapidly. They destroyed 
bridges, mills, railroads, and sometimes met Wheeler’s cavalry 
in battle, On November 20th, they attacked Macon; on the 
21st, met and repulsed the enemy at Griswoldville; on the 
23rd, fought a larger and harder battle; on the 24th, crossed 
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from the right to the left wing of the Federal Army; on the 
27th, fought etill another battle with Wheeler’s cavalry; and 
December 4th, a heavy one, that lasted Wheeler for two 
months. Thus, much of the distance, they had daily fighting, 
and almost as frequently as their meals, 

In the march through the Carolinas, Wheeler harassed them 
again, and battles were frequent. At Williston, the Tenth 
and their brigade charged upon and routed him completely, 
capturing five battle flags, a large number of horses, and thirty 
prisoners. March 10th, they were suddenly attacked at Mon- 
roe’s Cross Roads by three rebel divisions, and the camp of the 
dismounted men and a portion of the rest were captured. A 
severe battle ensued, in which Lieutenant Stetson stealthily 
and bravely regained his battery, and turned the tide of con- 
flict; and the enemy fled from the field, leaving one hundred 
and three of their dead, many wounded, and forty prisoners. 
Eight hundred defeated 5,000, with a loss to our men of 
eighteen killed, seventy wounded, and one hundred and five 
missing. At Averysboro, the first brigade of their division 
were the cavalry (with artillery), referred to on page 962, who 
did the heaviest part of the fighting. At Bentonville, they 
were engaged a portion of the time. In the campaign of 
fifty five days from Savanuah, they marched seven hundred 
miles, and drew only five days’ rations. From Pittsburg 
Landing, Tennessee, where they joined the army, “they 
marched,” says Captain Beebe, “in changing stotions, 2,721 
miles, besides innumerable marches and counter-marches, in 
escorting trains and scouting parties.” The uon-veterans, 
entitled to discharge, were mustered out at Madison, April 
26th, 1865, and the remainder were temporarily attached to 
the Twelfth Battery. The muster-out roster was the fol- 
lowing: 

Captain. First Lieutenants. Second Lientenants. 

Yates V. Beebe. P. H. MeGroesbeck, Elbert W, Fowler, 
Jun. Ebenezer W. Stetson. Jun. Osear A. Clark. 

Srarisrics.—Original strength, 47. Gain:—by recruits, in 
1863, 69; in 1864, 30; in 1865, 2; reénlistments, 11; total, 
179. Loss:—by death, 24; desertion, 4; discharge, 60; mus- 
ter-out, 91. 
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The “Oconto Irish Guards,” recruited by Captain McAfee 
for the Seventeenth Regiment, in 1862, became the Eleventh 
Battery. The occasion of the change was the fact that when 
the captain with his company reached Camp Randall, ten 
companies had already been assigned to that regiment. Desir- 
ing to enter the artillery service, they were transferred to 
Colonel James A. Mulligan’s “Trish Brigade,” at Camp 
Douglas, Chicago. There they were joined by a number of 
recruits from Illinois, and the company was fully organized, 
with the following roster : 


Coplatn. First Lieutenants. Second Lieutenants. 
John O'Rourke. John MeAfee. Wm. L. MeKenzie. 
Jun, Chas. Bagley. Jun. Michael Lantrey. 


They left Camp Douglas, Tune 14th, 1862, and on the 23rd 
crossed the Potomac at Harper’s Ferry, and went into camp at 
New Creek, West Virginia. Their active service soon com- 
menced. July Ist, Lieutenant Bagley and fifteen men went 
on a scouting expedition to Petersburg, in that new State. 
October 28th, a section accompanied a cavalry force to intercept 
the rebel Imboden at Greenland Gap. Near Petersburg they 
overtook and skirmished with him, and after capturing sixteen 
prisoners and one hundred and seventy head of cattle, returned. 
November 8th, a larger force, with two sections of the battery, 
went in search of the same enemy. They marched sixty miles, 
came upon him eighteen miles beyond Moorfield, fought three 
hours, scattered the rebels to the mountains, except fifty 
prisoners captured, and then returned to camp, In March 
following, Captain O'Rourke, with forty men mounted as 
cavalry, captured 3,000 pounds of tobacco which had been 
smuggled through our lines. In April, they again encountered 
and drove Imboden, near Philippi. In the same month one 
section held Rowellsburg and one Fairmount. Bnt a heavy 
force of the enemy appeared at the latter place, and after a 
resistance of three aud a half hours Lieutenant MeAfee and 
his men fell back, and soon the whole battery retired to New 
Creek, their old camp. June 10th, Lieutenant Bagley and 
one section moved to occupy Cumberland, Maryland. July 
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18th, the whole battery changed their position to Hedgeville, 
Virginia. There a part of Lee” 8 army appeared and attempted 
to surround them. But they moved out of the enemy’s reach. 
Soon after they returned and proceeded to Burlington. Next, 
they were in Petersburg and Moorefield again. At the latter 
place, September 24th, one section was attacked by a vastly 
superior force, and though maintaining their position nearly 
the whole day, and repulsing two assaults, they at length 
retired and rejoined the remainder of the battery at Petersburg. 
In November and December they were associated with 
General Averill’s command, and assisted in destroying the 
. Virginia and Tennessee Central railroad. Early in 1864, they 
were threatened by General Farly’s advance, and wisely 
retreated to a place of safety. In July, they were obliged to 
retreat through a toilsome way over mountains to escape the 
approaching enemy under Karly and Breckinridge. Again 
they were at Cumberland, Mar yland, and at Clarks ‘burg. In 
October, they moved back to Virginia, and defended varions 
positions. November 26th, Lieutenant MeAfee and eighteen 
men participated in a march of forty miles toward Moorfield 
and encountering a superior force of rebels, retreated with 
severe loss. November 28th, they were attacked at New 
Creek and lost forty-nine men captured, (including one 
commissioned officer,) sixty-cight horses and three guns. 
Lieutenant Bagley then assumed command of the battery, 
Lieutenant Cunningham having charge of the detachment at 
Clarksburg. January 22d, 1865, they reported to General 
Stevenson at Tarper’s Ferry, where they remained sntil 
discharged from service. Thus this battery had a laborious 
and trying experience, very serviceable to the country, but not 
always appreciated according to its value. The last reported 
roster was as follows: 


Captain, First Lieutenants. 2d Lieutenants. 


Jolin O'Rourke, Jobu MeAfec. William S, McKenzie, 
Jun, Charles Bagley. Jun, Michael Cunningham. 


Sratistics. — Original strength, 87. Gain :—by recruits, in 
1863, 1; in 1864, 1; in 1865, 6; reénlistments, 39; total, 134. 
Loss :—by death, 3; desertion, 20; transfer, 2; discharge, 17; 


muster-out, 92. 
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The early history of the Twelfth Battery is given on pages 
464, 465. Its part at Island Number Ten is stated on page 
473; in the siege of Corinth, 500; during the summer of 1862, 
506; its grand action at Tuka, 508, 510, 511; at Corinth, 518, 
521. During the winter of 1862-3, it was first engaged in 
Northern Mississippi and Southern Tennessee, moving from 
place to place, and then stationed near Germantown to guard 
the railroad. Tt marched to Memphis in February, and in 
March took part in the Yazoo Pass expedition, described on 
pages G41, 642. In April, the battery moved with the army to 
Milliken’s Bend, stated on page 643; their relation to the 
battle at Port Gibson is given on page 645; at Jackson, 647; 
Champion Hills, 651; in the siege of Vicksburg, 660. They 
afterwards moved to reinforce General Steele at Helena, then 
went to Memphis and Corinth, and at Glendale, Mississippi, 
guarded the railroad to Charleston, They were a part of 
Sherman’s army, fifteenth corps, that marched to the relief of 
Chattanooga and Knoxville in the autumn of 1863. They 
were stutioned at Bridgeport and Larkinsville, Alabarna, 
and January 7th moved to Huntsville, where they were 
turnished with three-inch Rodman guns, and remained 
until June 22d, 1864, Then they proceeded to Kingston, 
Georgia, and thence to Allatoona, where they served as a part 
of the garrison. They were engaged in the celebrated defense 
of the Allatoona Pass, October 5th, when Hood sent a force 
of .6,000 against it under Major General French. Their 
aplendid action is related on page 987, They first planted one 
gun outside the works, und stood firmly for two hours, under 
the fire of six rebel cannon, when the enemy ceased firing. 
After the rebel demand for surrender was refused, the enemy 
advanced with great fury, and the conflict went on for three 
hours, until the garrison was forced back into the fort and the 
contiguous works. Only three rounds of cannister to cach 
gun were remaining, These were reserved until “the rebels 
could almost be touched through the embrasures,’ when a 
terrific volley was poured upon them, at which they staggered, 
fell back and retreated. The part taken by the battery in the 
march to the sea and at Savannah is noticed on page 961. 
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They sailed to Beaufort, and marched through the Carolinas 
with the fifteenth corps, taking part particilarly at the battle 
of Bentonville, noticed on page 964, Sharing the joyful 
movement of the army from Goldsboro to Washington, they 
were mustered out at Madison, June 26th, 1865, with the 
following reported roster : 


Captain. First Lieutenants, Second Lieutenants. 
William Zickerick. Edward G. Harlow, Henry Markers, 
Jun. Philandor H. Cody. Jun, Henry Fenners. 
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Lientenant W. B. Cushing, who, with a small band, on the 
night of October 27th, 1864, ran a torpedo steamer, in the 
Roanoke River, into the rebel ram Albemarle, exploded the 
torpedo and destroyed the ram, was a native of Delatield, Wis- 
consin, Two brothers of his, born in this State, were also in 
the army, and one of them, Captain A. H. Cushing, bravely 
laid down his life at Gettysburg. 

Marshall B. Clason, formerly deputy collector of Milwaukee, 
captain in the 121st Ohio, was killed in the deadly assault 
at Kenesaw Mountain, June 27, 1864. General J. C. Davis 
esteemed him yery highly, and offered him promotion, but he 
preferred to remain with his company and fight to the end. 
He was highly educated and talented; none excelled him in 
bravery and patriotism. He wrote to his wite just before his 
death, “God cannot permit this contest to be a failure. All 
His attributes are on our side.’ To one who, after the battle 
of Chickamauga, suggested that he resign, he wrote, “I came, 
because it was my duty to come, and because I could not bear 
the shame of remaining at home. I now feel it would be 
unmanly to resign when the work is half done.” A noble 
man was sacrificed when he fell! 

Lieutenant Edward O. Wright, son of Deacon Josiah Wright, 
of Janesville, at the opening of the war enlisted in the 
Fifth New York, won the respect and attachment ef all 
around him, went through the Peninsular Campaign, was 
highly commended by superior officers for bravery in battle, 
was mortally wounded at Bull Run second, lay twenty-four 
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hours on the battle-field before any relief came, and died Sep- 
tember 23rd, 1862, aged twenty-three years. With much 
bravery and kindness, and at the risk of his life or capture, he 
bore off a wounded companion from the unfortunate battle- 
field of Big Bethel, and in turn, from a good providence, a 
rebel Texan kindly aided him to a hospital from the field at 
Ball Run. 

C.H. M. Gould enlisted in the Sixteenth Wisconsin at 
Beaver Dam, was wounded at Pittsburg Landing, and honor- 
ably discharged; and, on recovering, joined an Indiana regi- 
ment, and was twice promoted for bravery and good conduct. 

L. 8. Van Vliet, for many years before the war a resident 
of Caledonia, Wisconsin, was in charge, as captain and assistant 
quartermaster, of General Grant’s ammanition and supply 
trains, in his movement through Northern Mississippi, in the 
fall of 1862. TIe was at Tlolly Springs as post ordnance 
master when it was captured by Van Dorn, and by a “ Yankee 
trick” saved all his property and the public money, while all 
other government property was destroyed. He occupied the 
law office of “ Walter & Scriggs,” then colonels in the rebel 
service. He dressed his clerks in citizens’ clothes and set them 
to studying law, and went to bed himself—sick of the “small- 
pox.” A rebel officer soon came, who was informed of the 
state of affairs according to the plan of the “ Yankee trick,” 
and after viewing the case and making earnest inquiry for 
whiskey, he retired. Next came the tramp up stairs of one 
of Van Dorn’s aids, greatly excited, who also wanted whiskey. 
He left, but soon returned with another individual to get 
lawyer Walter’s clothes, which he said the colonel had 
requested him to obtain if he had the fortune to get into 
Molly Springs. Others came, but all the day until the rebel 
soldiers left, the “sick man’ kept his bed and the “law 
students” pored over their books, though sometimes nearly 
suffocated with the smoke of burning cotton, and having their 
windows dashed in by the explosion of the ordnauce building. 
The etratezy was entirely successful, and the quartermaster 
and his clerks soon made their escape from the place, 

Theodore Read, son of Professor Danicl Read, of Madison 
University, enlisted as private in the Eighth Illinois, upon the 
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President’s first call for volunteers. TTe was liberally educated 
and highly gifted. He became assistant adjutant general of 
General W. T. H. Brooks, and subsequently of the tenth, eight- 
eenth and twenty-fourth corps, and finally of the Army of the 
James. On General Weitzel’s recommendation, endorsed by 
Generals Grant and Butler, he was made brevet brigadier 
general. He distinguished himself in the Peninsular Campaign 
and at Antietam, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsyille, Cold 
Harbor and Petersburg. Tle had a horse shot under him, 
was wounded several times, and lost by the stroke of a cannon 
ball the use of his left arm, General Hancock said of him: 
‘Tle was the best staff oflicer on the field of battle that I ever 
saw.” During Lee’s retreat,on the morning of April 6th, 
1865, General Ord sent out Read to take command of a small 
detachment that had advanced to destroy High Bridge over 
the Appomattox. Immediately Lee’s advance column of two 
divisions came up in his rear. Te so placed his men in the 
edge of a wood as to give the appearance of large numbers, 
and brought the rebel army toa halt. A hand-to-hand fight 
soon became general and very severe. In the midst of the 
fight the rebel cavalry commander, General Deering, singled 
out and rushed upon General Read, and in the tournament of 
death which ensued both fell—Read shot through the body 
and dying in a few minutes—Deering mortally wounded and 
dying the next day. Every officer and private of the Federal 
detachment was either killed, wounded or captured. Deering 
was a giant in strength, of desperate courage, and a graduate 
of West Point. Read could not use his crippled Jeft arm. 
General Ord said that this stubborn fight led Lee to suppose 
that we had an army in his front, and that he issued a 
“stampeding order.” Te further said: “To the sublime 
courage of General Read and his Spartan band is due the 
immediate result which followed—the capture of Lee’s army.” 
General Grant, in his report, speaks of this small force as 
attacking and detaining the enemy until General Read was 
killed. He was married in November, 1864, and a son born 
after his death bears his name. Tle was a member and a 
deacon in the Presbyterian church. His body sleeps in Forest 
Hill Cemetery at Madison. At that city he was first appointed 


to his office in the general army. 
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ADDENDA. 


The Indians of Wisconsin are worthy of commendation for 
their patriotic interest in the war, and their forwardness in 
eulisting in the military service. Some of the leading men 
were well informed on the questions at issue, and by public 
address infused intelligence and patriotism among their people. 
The Indian names found in the roll of the dead of some regi- 
ments testify to the valor of Wisconsin red men. They who 
witnessed them on the field, can give many of them a good 
name. 

Authority was received from the War Department in Octo- 
ber, 1863, to raise colored troops. Early in 1864, about two 
hundred and fifty men enlisted for the United States colored 
infantry, under command of Colonel John A. Bross, of Chi- 
eago. Other men of the State joined colored organizations at 
the East. Colonel Bross and his regiment were assigned to 
Burnside’s (Ninth) Corps, and after the Petersburg Mine was 
sprung, he charged further within the enemy’s lines than any 
other troops. Seeing the hopelessness of capturing Ceme- 
tery Hill, he was about to retire, but just as he seized the 
colors, he was shot in the temple, and fell dead, providentially 
entfolded by the Hag of his regiment. 

Wisconsin sent some men to the United States Navy. Their 
number is not now known; it is impossible to write a com- 
plete history of their services. The case of Lieutenant Cushing 
has been noted, David Duane Wemple, son of P. Wemple, 
of Bradford, Wisconsin, entered the Naval Academy in 1859, 
at the age of fifteen. He was Lieutenant on board the United 
States steamer Juniata, in the memorable bombardment of 
Fort Fisher, December, 1864. While firing a hundred-pound 
Parrott rifle, on the afternoon of the 24th, and watching the 
effects of the shot upon the fort, the gun burst and wounded 
him so seriously, that he died in twenty minutes. A little 
before that engagement, Captain Taylor, of the Juniata, had 
said to Admiral Porter, “ If I were going on any dan rerous 
expedition, there is no one whom I would sooner have with 
me than Mr, Wemple.” The Lieutenant seems to have made 
every preparation tor death; his last letter to his parents, just 
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before the bombardment, breathes the spirit of a patriot, a 
hero, and a Christian. 


The State Treasurer, 8. D, Hastings, reported the following 
allotments of money by soldiers for their families; during the 
fiscal year ending September 30th, 1862, $17,526 99; 1863, 
$482,005 86; 1864, $367,574 44;—total, $866,907 29. At 
the close of the war the sum must have been more than 
$1,000,000. 

George N. Fairfield, formerly of Company K, Fourth Wis- 
consin Cavalry, was reported as a deserter. He died in the 
service at Vicksburg, and cannot correct his own record. It 
appears on good evidence that he had regular transfer papers 
to an Indiana regiment, and was a captain in it at the time of 
his death. 


FIRST CAVALRY. 


The following paragraph was accidentally omitted from page 
557, and should have succeeded “ Cape Girardeau”’: 


In the meantime, the troops left at Bloomfield and West 
Prairie were not without their share of warfare. A short but 
severe fight occurred at the latter place, in which three were 
killed and four wounded, the remainder retreating to Bloom- 
field. Here a siege of five days, under the rebel Colonel 
Preston, was relieved by Lieutenant Ogden with men and 
ammunition from the Cape. On the 11th of September the 
garrison were attacked before daylight, and escaped capture 
only through the prompt rally of their bugler, Robert Travis. 
In the ensuing conflict five were killed and eight wounded. 
After various reverses, the place was partially burned and 
evacuated, Captain Hyde and his men removing to Greenville. 


FIRST BATTLE OF BULL RUN, 


General T. 8. Allen, who was a captain of the Second Wis- 
consin in the first battle of Bull Run, says that while the 
regiment was in position on the right of the line, the firing 
being heavy, an officer ran down our line, and with some pro- 
fanity cried out, ‘ Stop firing; you are shooting your friends !” 
which resulted in a temporary cessation. Firing was resumed 
on a portion of the line, but the same thing was repeated 
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three times, and to give confidence to the men, Captain Allen 
seized a gun and opened fire himself. The officer who cried 
“stop firing” is supposed to have been a rebel. Had their 
right been strengthened, says General Allen, by one or two 
regiments, there would haye been no need of falling back, for 
Scheack’s Brigade was about to come to their support. But 
rebel Kirby Smith placed 4,000 men, fresh from the cars, on 
their right flank, the ammunition of one battalion was gone, 
and Lieutenant Colonel Peck gave the order to fall back to 
ve-form, Which was very reluctantly done, the men keeping up a 
constant fire as they moved to another ridge, which they held 
until one battery opened upon them in front and another by 
an enfilading fire. That position is marked upon a Richmond 
map as “ The lust stand made by the enemy.” When the Second 
Wisconsin left it, it was not to retreat, but to gain a more 
defensible locality. By that time, however, the rebels had 
opened batteries upon our men neur the Stone Bridge, and the 
confusion began. 


THE EFFECT OF WAR UPON TIE SOLDIERS, 


Respecting the moral bearing of the soldiers, and the effects 
of military life upon them, Chaplin O. P. Clinton, of the 
Twenty-first Regiment, wrote near the close of the war as 
follows : 


* The men of generous impulses and manly purpose, before 
entering this service, with rare exceptions, have conducted 
themselves with propriety, maintaining their self-respect as 
good soldiers, and will return to their friends with good names 
and a matured manhood. The reverse is true of those whose 
early associations were unfortunate, who lived to no good 
purpose, and never cared to rise above the lower strata of 
humanity. That such men should come from the peculiar 
campaign assigned to General Sherman’s Army with sad dis- 
counts upon their manhood, and dishonor the army and the 
name of the soldier, is not strange.” 

Chaplain William P. Stowe, of the Twenty-seventh Wiscon- 
sin, says, that at no time during his connection with the 
regiment did he ever receive an unkind word from the men, 
or suffer interruption or disrespect from any in time of public 
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service. Many other chaplains and Christian commission 
delegates could join with him in similar testimony. In Chap- 
lain Clinton’s regiment, were many devoted and earnest 
Christians. A notice of one of them, by accident previously 
omitted, is the following : 


Mead Holmes, Jr., son of Rev. Mead Holmes, was a 
sergeant of Company K, Twenty-first Wisconsin Regiment, 
and a shining illustration of patriotism and piety combined. 
He died suddenly in camp at Murfreesboro, of organic disease 
oi the heart, April 12th, 1863, aged twenty-one years and five 
months. Colonel Sweet said of him: ‘“ When offered a place 
where he might have had more ease, leisure and consideration 
than could be given him in the ranks of his company, he 
replied that, ‘believing his duty was with it, he preferred 
to remain there.’ ”” Tis Memoir, published by the American 
Tract Society, Boston, is an interesting volume, entitled, “A 
Soldier of the Cumberland.” 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN'S DEATH. 


The great war was over. Lee's and Johnston's armies had surrendered. The 
flar of the Union floated in unquestioned supremacy over Richmond, the rebel 
capital, and that city President Lincola had visited aud returned to Waslinyton in 
safety. But during the later months of the war he had repeatedly expressed Lis 
expectation that he shoul not outlive the rebellion, Fort Sumter fell April 14th, 
1861, aud on Friday, April Lith, 1865, just tour years afterward, Major Auderson 
had been instructed to raise again the Ameriann flag on the broken walls of Liat 
fortress, But that day was destined to he memorable for a far diferont event, 
After perfurming various public duties, Mr, Lincoln went with his fumily at even- 
ing, April 14th, to attend Ford's Theater, At fifteen minutes after ten o’¢lock, 
Jolin Wilkes Booth, au actor, gained entrance to the vestibule of the box where 
the President was seated, fastened the door after him by bracing & plank between 
it and the wall, then with a double-edged dagger in his left hand and a small pistol 
in his right, he stepped within the inner door of the box directly behind Mr. 
Lincoln, and shot him through the back of the head, Major Rathbone, who was 
one of the President's party, seized the assassin, who wrested himself quickly from 
his grasp, and severely wounded him with the dagger upon his arm. Then he 
rushed to the front of the box, shouted ‘* Sic semper tyrannis,’” leaped over the 
railing, and his spur having caught ip the flag that hung there, tell upon the stage. 
He rose instantly, brandished bis dagger, faced the audicuce, and exclaimed, 
“ The South és avenged,” and then made his escape at the rear of the theater, 

The President was removed to a near dwelling; the ball, it was found, had en- 
tered the brain behind the left car, and taking an oblique course, had lodged just 
behind the right eye. There was no hope of recovery. President Lincoln 
breathed his last at twenty-two minutes past seven o'clock the next morning, and 
the whole loyal nation was stricken with astonisiment and the most profound 


grief. 
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REBEL PRISONS, 


CRUELTY was a marked feature in the Confederacy. Its prin- 
ciples inevitably bred malignity and barbarity. Quantrell and 
his gang at Lawrence, Forrest and his horde at Fort Pillow, 
are noted examples. At Fort Pillow, ‘“‘ No quarter” was the 
ery; “Kill the niggers; shoot them down.”  Fiendish 
men vied with each other in the hellish work. They waged 
an indiscriminate slaughter. They beat, hacked with their 
sabres, aud shot down men, women and children, sparing 
neither age nor sex, neither white nor black, soldier nor civi- 
lian. Children ten years of age were made to stand up and 
face their murderers while they shot them; the sick and 
wounded were butchered; the drowning were shot; some 
were fired upon and thrown into the water; no fiendish act of 
massacre that their murderous imagination could invent was 
left untried. 

From such men Libby Prison, Belle Isle, Florence, Salis- 
bury, Camp Lawton and Andersonville, might be expected. 
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The shocking accounts of cruelty there have not been exagge- 
rated. The full story of horrors can never be told. Too many 
of the dear suffering ones are mute in the grave. The dying 
testimony of thousands just escaped from the prison pens of 
the South was too solemn to be untrue, Substantially the 
same account was given by all the thousands from Anderson- 
ville, who landed from our ships at Annapolis in November 
and December, 1864, The emaciated forms of the living, the 
skeletons of the dead and dying, told the same story. Wis- 
consin men were there, who testified to the nakedness, filth, 
sickness, starvation and death, that reigned in that pen of 
horrors. 

One Wisconsin witness has written as follows: ““When we 
entered the prison (Andersonville), it was so crowded, that it 
was with difficulty we could find solid ground enough to lie 
upon at night. We were provided with no shelter whatever; 
very few of us had blankets; myself and four comrades had 
no blanket; one of us was bareheaded, three barefoot, and one 
had no coat. By way of utensils we had the blade of an old 
fire shovel, found on the way; a pint fruit-can, and a case 
knife without a handle. Our rations consisted of a quart of 
mush one day, and its equivalent in corn-bread or jolhnuy-cake 
the next, and two ounces of bacon. The mush was made by 
filling a box with hot water, and then stirring in the meal (and 
salt, when any was provided), with ashovel. The boxes would 
hold from ten to twelve bushels, and it was dealt out, so many 
pailfuls to a detachment, or mess of ninety men. This, for 
want of something better, we had to draw in a filthy blanket, 
which had laid upon the ground all night, and cach man 
received his portion in his hand, cap, or anything he could 
procure,” ; 

The dead, uncoffined, were piled into wagons like dead 
swine, and the same wagons were used to bring rations 
to the prisoners yet living. Sometimes dead bodies would fall 
off from the load on the way to the burial place, and then were 
rudely tossed on again. The stockade became so crowded 
that some were obliged to lie in the swamp part of it. The 
filth of the prison became so poisonous, that the slightest 
bruise coming in contact with it would fester into an ulcer, 
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into which gangrene would generally come, and death was 
almost sure to follow. Men, in going to the stream for water, 
would often fall down dead. If they reached beyond the dead 
line to obtain less filthy water, they were often shot dead. If 
one was detected in endeavoring to “tunnel out” of the 
stockade, he was “bucked” from morning till night; and if 
the offender was not known, the whole detachment were often 
denied even their miserable rations, until some one reported 
him. Sometimes men watched each other to keep off crawling 
maggots while their comrades might sleep. Sometimes men 
died, and no one around expressed regret, but rather joy that 
they were gone. Many slipped away from life with scarcely any 
one to take note of their departure. One who was a prisoner 
writes: “In the tent just forward of mine were two French- 
men, one of whom suffering had made half idiotic. One 
beautiful night (for the moon and stars shone there as else- 
where), he called to the other, ‘Stephen, Stephen, I am going 
to die.’ ‘Dry up; I want to sleep,’ responded Stephen. The 
fellow was silent a few minutes, and then again called, 
‘Stephen, I am going to die.’ ‘ Die then,’ returned Stephen, 
with an oath. The fellow was again silent afew moments, 
and then began to sing a plaintive song, which he continued 
at intervals until he could sing no longer. The next morning 
they laid him out for the dead carriers. Stephen followed in 
a day or two after.” 

Each morning, numbers of the dead were found and borne 
away, yet some corpses lay for days without burial, After a 
hot sun, followed by a chilling rain, the number of dead was 
frightful. In some tents or groups, nearly all would be found 
dead. But, after all, God was not forgotten by many in An- 
dersonville. The voice of prayer and song were often heard. 
Those hymns so often sung in Christian congregations and at 
family hearth-stones, sometimes rolled over those scenes of 
woe, and cheered and comforted many a despairing heart, and 
soothed the spirit of many a dying sufferer. Prayer-meetings 
were held nightly, and many unused before to attend such 
gatherings were regularly found there; some of them parti- 
cipants, aud some the defenders of the assembly against thieves 
and murderers that were even there—men who were bounty- 
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jumpers, gamblers and villains, before entering the Union 
army, At Belle Isle, men were exposed to rain, cold and 
frosts, without any shelter, At Libby Prison the thin pea 
soup was often black with bugs. The Richmond Examiner 
recommended sending the prisoners to Danville or Salisbury, 
where nature would carry them off faster than in Richmond. 
At Cahawba, Mississippi, where Captain Wheelock, of the 
Seventh Battery, was imprisoned, the rations were similar to 
those at Andersonville. At one time the water of the river 
rose so high as to overflow the whole prison to the depth of 
two and a half to four feet, and the men were compelled to 
stand in it or “take turns” on stools, platforms and bunks. 
William Milham, of the Twenty-ninth Regiment, and ten 
others, captured at the battle of Sabine Cross Roads, were 
imprisoned eight months near Houston, Texas, were fed on 
corn meal, and not enough of that, and all died except one— 
nine in prison, and Mr. Milham, the tenth, at New Orleans. 

The Wisconsin witnesses that authorize these statements, 
in part, are Sergeant John FE. Warren and Captain A. B. 
Wheelock, of the Seventh Battery; Professor J. Ogden, 
Lieutenant of First Cavalry; Jasper Culver, of the First In- 
fantry, who was a witness on the Wirtz trial; E. L. Capp, 
author of “Six Months a Prisoner of War;” Samuel Hoyt, 
First Battery; Alexander Johnston, Sixth Regiment; Oscar 
Pierce, and Thomas A. Conway, of Milwaukee. 

Jasper Culver, of Sheboygan Falls, captured at Chicka- 
mauga, was in prison at Belle Isle, Libby, Danville; at the last 
place had the small pox; then, with Sergeant T. D, Mason and 
one other, escaped; wandered by night toward the North Star; 
were everywhere befriended by negroes; came in sight of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, and by the agency of rebel women 
were all recaptured near Newcastle, Virginia. They were taken 
by way of Lynchburg and Libby Prison to Andersonville. 
After months of suffering there, Mason, Culver and Lewis 
Trowbridge eseaped, and after a long and hazardous march, 
being aided by some negroes, but justly afraid of the treachery 
of others, they reached Sherman’s Army at Atlanta, and Cul- 
ver was kept with it until the close of the war. 

Professor Ogden and a companion escaped from Camp Sorg- 
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hum, South Carolina, November 26th, 1864, and after seventeen 
days and nights were recaptured by means of bloodhounds, 
and taken back to prison at Columbia. The account is full of 
interest, as given by the professor in Abbott’s “Prison Lite in 
the South.” Many of the Union prisoners finally returned to 
their friends as those alive from the dead. But, alas! for many 
mourning families no such surprise and comfort came. They 
have been obliged to defer the reunion to the other world. 
Rollin M. Freeman, of Menasha, was fitting to be a missionary 
printer when the war broke out, but enlisted for his country ; 
at Murfreesboro was so feeble that a discharge was offered 
him, which he refused; was captured at Chickamauga; fora 
year suffered the horrors of Libby, Danville and Anderson- 
ville, and at the last place died. His only brother, William, 
served full four years. 

Lieutenant William M. Bristoll, of the Thirteenth Wis- 
consin Battery, at the opening of the war was found in 
Charleston, first as a teacher, and then as endeavoring to 
dispose of his father’s property and escape to his home in 
Connecticut. THe was arrested, the property confiscated to the 
Confederacy, and he forbidden to leave the city. By strategy 
he left; was suspected, but allowed to pass as a Confederate; 
went by way of Columbia, Atlanta and Chattanooga, to Nash- 
ville, and there was refused permission to go North. Tle there- 
fore first went South, and then North again, passed a variety 
of dangers, until at last a boy in a cornfield told him that he 
was in Kentucky, a Union State. But new troubles came; he 
fell in with an armed force of secessionists, who claimed they 
had just snatched Kentucky from the Union; secretly left 
them; after one hundred miles more was arrested by Union 
troops as a Southernspy; but at last reached his father’s house, 
came to Milwaukee, and enlisted to wage war against rebels, 


LEGISLATION, 


The Legislature of Wisconsin, as a body, during the whole 
war adopted the most patriotic and energetic measures for the 
suppression of the rebellion. Their action has already been 
noted in various parts of this volume. The Wisconsin Mem- 
bers of Congress were, in general, equally patriotic and 
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decided. The action of the two senators at the opening of 
the rebellion has been considered. The vote, both of membors 
of Congress and of the Legislature, on the Constitutiona! 
Amendment abolishing slavery, was the tollowing: The ques- 
tion being brought up for consideration in the United States 
Senate, April 8th, 1864, Messrs. Doolittle and Tlowe voted in 
favor of the amendment. Failing of a two-thirds vote in the 
House at that time, the subject was again bronght up in that 
body on January 6th, 1865, and the vote of Wisconsin Repre- 
sentatives stood as follows: Yeaes—Tthimar C, Sloan, Aimasa 
Cobb, Ezra Wheeler, Walter D. McIndoe—4. Nays—James 
8. Brown, Charles A. Eldridge—2. 

The joint resolution being approved, February Ist, 15115, 
the subject was presented by Governor Lewis to the Legislature, 
and passed by the Senate, February 21st, 1805, by the follow- 
ing vote: 

Yeas—G. S. Barnum, J. A. Bently, W. Blair, J. Bowman, J. T. 
Case, W. H. Chandler, J, A. Chandler, 8. Cole, G. D. Elwood, 
J. Harris, T. Hood, W. Ketchum, W. A. Lawrence, W. L. Linceln, 
N. M. Littlejohn, C. C. Pope, G. Reed, M, I. Sessions, W. E. Smith, 
A. Van Wyck, H. G. Webb, W. 8. Westcott, G. F. Wheeler, 5.5. 
Wilkinson, W. K. Wilson, A. H. Young, M. K. Yonng—27. 


Noys—S. W. Budlong, 5. Clark, F. S. Ellis, L. Morgan, H. P. 
Reynolds, F. O. Thorp—6. 


The vote in the Assembly, February 24th, 1865, was the 
following : 


Yeas—W. J. Abrams, 0. Babcock, L. W. Barden, J. Berry, W. T. 
Bonniwell, Jr.; A. A. Boyee; W. Brandon, L. J. Brayton, J. H. 
Brinkerhoff, J. Burgess, J. N. Cadby, S.C. Carr, J, B. Cassaday, 
F. R. Church, N. Cobb, W. M. Colladay, DeWitt Davis, T. Davis, 
R. Dewhurst, R. Dond. D. Dunwiddie, If. L. Raton, N. H. Finmons, 
R. K. Fay, W. P. Forsyth, H. Fowler, J. S. Frary, M.A. Fulton, 
M. Gilbert, R. Glenn, B. F. Groesheck, J. Hadley, J. F. Hani, T.N, 
Horton, D. Johnson, 8. Judd, KE. P. King, W. A. Knapp, F. faite, 
M. F, Lowth, W. W. MecLanghlin, M. J. MeRaith, E. S. Miner. J.B. 
Monteith, D. Mowe, J. Oberman, W. H. Officer, 8. W. Osborn. W. 
Owen, W. Palmer, A. Pike, D. A. Reed, C. Rogers, J. Ross. 5. 
Ryan, Jr.; E. C. Salisbury, J. Sawyer, W. Simmons, Z. G. Sim- 
mons, E, Slade, G. Spoor, A. W. Starks, A. C. Stuntz, J. M. Tarr, 
A. Taylor, H. C. Tilton, O. B, Thomas. J. Thompson, Jr. ; H. Ure, 
D. C. Van Ostrand, J. Vaughan, F. A. Weage. C. Whipple. G. C, Wil- 
liams, H. S, Winsor, H. 8. Wooster, W. W. Field, Speaker of the 
body—77. 
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Nays—F. Boyd, C. B. Dageett, M. L. Delaney, D. Ford, FE. Pranck 
enburg, F, Gnewuch, BE. B. Goudsell, O, Ff. Jones, D. Knab. J. Large, 
H. MeLean, A. Mulholland, M. Murphy, 8. A. Pease, P. Peters, 
J. Piper, L. Walker, T. Weaver, J. Wedig, J. W. Weiler, R. White, 
—21, J. Harker and J. McGrath were absent. 


The two senators of Wisconsin, during the whole war took 
a noble and prominent stand upon all questions pertaining to 
the rebellion. It was Mr. Howe’s first speech in the Senate, 
in 1861, that drew from Mr. Douglas a reply, in which he made 
his first deliberate and direct attack upon secession. While 
Mr. Howe was a member of the old Whig party, he protested 
against every measure in that odions series by which slavery 
had endeavored to fortify and perpetuate its power—the reso- 
lutions of Mr, Atherton, the annexation of Texas, the spolia- 
tion of Mexico, the admission of slavery into the territories 
of which she had been despoiled, the fugitive slave law of 
1850, and the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. On the 
question of State Rights, Mr. Howe held before the war a 
position which enabled him consistently and boldly to oppose 
the principles of secession when it came. Judge Howe was 
born iu Livermore, Maine, February 24th, 1816, In that State 
he received an academic education, and was admitted to the 
bar. He settled at Green Bay in 1545, was a successful law- 
yer, was chosen a Judge of the Judicial Court in 1850, and 
resigned in 1855; and entered the United States Senate 
March 4th, 1861. 

Senator Doolittle’s public life is well known. IIe was born 
in IIampton, Washington County, N. Y., January 3rd, 1815; 
graduated at Geneva College in 1834; was admitted to the 
Supreme Court of New York in 1837; removed to Wisconsin 
in 1851; became Judge of the First Judicial Cireuit; was 
elected Senator of the United States in 1857, and re-elected in 
1863 for the term ending in 1869. 


OFFICIALS. 


Two military officers of the State, who in important posi- 
tions have been identified with her action during the war, are, 
Adjutant and Inspector General Augustus Gaylord, commis- 
sioned January Tth, 1862, and Surgeon General E. B. Wolcott, 
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commissioned April 18th, 1861. Both have the rank of 
brigadier general. It is a significant testimony that three 
different governors appointed the former on their staffs, and 
four, the latter, On the foregoing pages reference is fre- 
quently made to the authority of General Gaylord; his reports 
have been a thesanrus constantly in use in preparing this 
volume. This book itself is in some sense a monument to the 
value of his labors, and of those associated with him in the 
same department. 

During all the war, when news of a hattle came where Wis- 
consin troops were engaged, particularly at the West, General 
Wolcott, with a corps of assistants, generally moved at once 
to the field. Wounded and dying soldiers visited by him in 
such trying scenes are numbered by thousands, Whien disease 
was found to be prevailing among Wisconsin troops, Surgeou 
Wolcott, with proper sanitary means, often visited the suffering 
regiments. Tlospitals at the South came often under his 
inspection. The whole corps of Wisconsin surgeons were in 
a measure under his influence, and many felt the impetus and 
encouragement given by his visits. 


SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES, 


An interesting feature in the patriotism of the people to 
overthrow the rebellion, is the firm and enthusiastic hold it 
took on the public schools, academies and colleges, of the 
State. The statistics of a few such institutions are an index 
of the rest. One hundred and forty-three of those who were 
or had been scholars of the Third Ward School of Milwaukee, 
enlisted in the army and navy, and were scattered among a 
large number of military organizations. v 

The alumni of the Racine High School, of which Colonel 
J. G. MeMynn was formerly Principal, have placed in the hall 
of their edifice a marble tablet, bearing the names of six 
heroes, formerly members of the school, who laid their lives on 
their country’s altar in the war of the rebellion, They were, 
Sergeant Major James J. Hinds, John D. Morgan and George 
M. Yout, of the Twenty-second Regiment; Joseph M. Mann, 
of the Second; George 8. Janes, of the Eighth, and John G, 
Phillips, of the Tenth. 
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Taree hundred and ten students of Milton Academy entered 
the army, and forty-three died or were killed. The academy 
raised one company for the Thirteenth Regiment, one for the 
Portieth, and parts of companies for the Second and Forty- 
ninth. The school had representatives in forty-four Wisconsin 
regiments or batteries, and in thirty-one regiments of other 
States, besides in general positions—eighty-four organizations 
in all. Sixty-nine students received commissions to fill posi- 
tions, from that of second lieutenant up to brigadier general. 

Beloit College was represented in thirty-five Wisconsin regi- 
ments or batteries, in thirty Illinois organizations, in twenty- 
four of other States, in nine colored regiments, and in other 
positions—more than one hundred in all. Two hundred and 
seventy former teachers or students of the college were in the 
loyal service—none, so far as known, in the rebel service. 
One hundred and forty-five held positions of honor or trust, 
of whom eighty were commissioned officers: among whom 
were two chaplains, one brigadier general, seven colonels, five 
lieutenant colonels, five adjutants, and twenty-six captains, 
More than sixty returned to the institution, and proved that 
they were not demoralized. - 

Ninety-six of one hundred and sixty-nine Congregational 
Churches of Wisconsin reported the following aggregate: 
There were three hundred and sixty-five members of those 
churches in the army, and 1,212 male adult members not in the 
army, many of whom were not liable to military duty; from the 
same congregations there were 1,175 other men in the army; 
twenty-eight officers of those churches, forty-three sons of 
ministers, and eleven ministera, were also in the service. 
Eighty-five of the three hundred and sixty-five church- 
members lost their lives, and also two hundred and thirty- 
five of the 1,125 other members of the congregations. Of 
the church-members who had returned, most of them are 
reported to have come back with untarnished character. In 
the Congregational Church of Baraboo, twenty-seven sons 
of the members were in the army, and ten husbands of female 
members. Six families had each three members who went to 
the war, two of those families lost each two of its members by 
death, and each of the other four one member—eight deaths 
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in the six families. In all, ten who were either members, or 
husbands or sons of members, of that church, laid down their 
lives in the service of their country. Truly, it was a baptism 
of blood! Statistics of other churches, if made, have not 
been obtained. 


HOSPITALS, 


Three general hospitals were established in Wisconsin during 
the war; one at Madison in October, 1863, and one at Prairie 
du Chien and one at Milwaukee in 1864. The origin of 
Northern hospitals, particularly of the Harvey Hospital at 
Madison, is worthy of notice. Various means had been tried 
to secure such institutions, But the General Government was 
fearful that they would draw off too many soldiers from our 
armies. A providence led to a change. 

Governor Harvey’s last letter to his wife, dated at Pittsburg 
Landing, April 17th, 1862, had but three sentences, which 
were as follows: ‘* Yesterday was the day of my life. Thank 
God for the impulse that brought me here. IT am well, and 
have done more good by coming than IT can well tell you.” 
That letter and the death of her husband became an inspiration 
to Mrs. Ilarvey. She asked of Governor Salomon permision to 
visit hospitals in the Western Department as an agent of the 
State, and early in the autumn of 1862 set out for St. Lonis. 
She went timidly; hospitals and the whole medical department 
were as yet very imperfect; she had a task to comprehend 
even the necessities of the case, She visited many general 
hospitals along the Mississippi River, and post hospitals of 
Wiscousin troops. The heat was oppressive; noxious and 
contagious diseases prevailed ; some surgeous were appalled ; 
some attendants shrunk from the care of the sick and the 
removal of thedead. But her forwardness, activity, ingenuity, 
and yearning over the sick and dying, emboldened and incited 
many for their proper work. Late in the spring of 1863, when 
near Vicksburg, she was herself taken sick, and obliged to 
return home. She had however become convinced of the 
necessity of establishing general hospitals in the Northern 
States. She determined to see President Lincoln herself on 
the subject. At the first interview, he said; 
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“Madam, this matter of Northern hospitals has been 
talked of a great deal, and T thought it was settled; but it 
seems this is not the case. What have you got to say about it?” 
“ Simply this, President, that many soldiers sick in our Western 
army on the Mississippi, must have Northern air ordie. There 
are thousands of graves along the shores of that river, for which 
the Government is responsible—ignorantly, undoubtedly; but 
this ignorance must not continue. If you will permit these 
men to come North, you will have ten men in a year where 
you have got one now.” The President shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and said, “Tf your reasoning were correct, it would be 
a good argument. I don’t see how sending one sick man 
North is going to give us in a year ten well ones.” A quizical 
smile qlayed over Mr. Lincoln’s countenance at Mrs, Tarvey’s 
slight embarrassment, when she said, * You understand me, I 
think.” “Yes, yes, I understand you; but if they go North 
they will desert. Where is the difference?’ She replied, 
“Dead men cannot fight, and they may not desert.” “A fine 
way to decimate the artny,” he quickly said; “we should never 
get amu back—not one—not one.” “Indeed, sir! pardon 
me, but L believe you are mistaken, You do not understand 
our people. They are as true and as loyal to the Government 
as yourself. Loyalty is among the common soldiers, and they 
are the chief sufferers.” ‘This is your opinion,” he said, 
with a sort of contempt; —“* Mrs. Harvey, how many 
men of the Army of the Potomac do you suppose the 
Government was paying at the battle of Antietam? and 
how many men do you suppose could be got for active 
service at that time? I wish you would give a guess.” 
She replied, “I know nothing of the Army of the Poto- 
mac—only that there have been some noble sacrifices in 
it.” “ Well, but now you give a guess, how many?” “ Indeed 
I cannot,” she said. Then he went on to say that the war 
might lave been closed if every man had been in his place 
who was able to be there, and that out of 170,000, only 83,000 
could be got for action at Antietam. She replied, “It was 
very sad, but the delinqnents were not in Northern hospitals, 
for we have had none; so your argument is not against them.” 
“Well, well, Mrs. Harvey, you go and call on the Secretary 
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of War, and see what he says.” The President then wrote on 
the back of a letter which Mrs. Tlarvey had sent in as the 
introduction of herself and subject, “Admit Mrs. Harvey at 
once. Listen to what she says. She is a lady of intelligence, 
and talks sense.—A. Lryco.y.”’ She inquired, “ May I return 
to you, Mr, Lincoln.” “ Certainly,” he said, gently. Mr. 
Stanton told her he had sent the surgeon ¢eneral to New Or- 
leans, with directions to come up the river, and visit all the 
hospitals. She told him she had no faith in these inspections. 
“T believe,” said she, “that beeause the medical authori- 
ties know that the heads of departments are opposed to estab- 
lishing hospitals so far from army lines, they report aceordingly. 
I wish this could be overruled. Can nothing be done?’ 
“ Nothing, until the surgeon general returns,” he replied. 

She returned to the President, and said, “I have nowhere 
to go to but to you.” He replied, “ Mr, Stanton knows there 
is an acting surgeon géneral here, and that Tammond will not 
return these two months. I will see the Secretary myself 
to-night; and you may come again in the morning.” 

The next morning she said, “I regret to add a feather’s 
weight to your already overwhelming care and responsibility. 
I would rather have staid at home.” ‘“ With a faint smile he 
responded, “I wish you had.” Then she earnestly replied : 
“Nothing would have given me greater pleasure, sir, but a 
keen sense of duty to this Government, justice and mercy to 
its most loyal supporters, and regard for your honor and posi- 
tion, made me come, The people cannot understand why 
their husbands, fathers and sons, are left to die, when, with 
with proper care and attention, they ought to live, and yet do 
good service to the country. Mr. Lincoln, I do believe you 
will yet be grateful for my coming. Ido not come to plead 
for the lives of criminals, nor for the lives of deserters; but I 
plead for the lives of those who were the first to hasten to the 
support of the Government, who helped to place you where 
you are—for men who have done all they could, and now when 
flesh and blood, and nerve and muscle are gone, who still pray 
for your life and the life of the Republic. They scarvely ask 
for that which I plead. They expect to sacrifice their lives for 
their country. I know, that if they could come North, they 
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could live and be well, strong men again—at least many of 
them.” 

With a deep struggle evidently going on in his mind, he 
said, with much decision, “ You assume to kuow more than I 
do.” She was gri¢éved—the tears almost came, as she replied; 
“Pardon me, Mr. Lincoln, I intend no disrespect, but it is be- 
cause of this knowledge, and because I do know what you do 
not know, that I come to you. If you had known what I 
know, and had not already ordered what I ask, I should know 
that an appeal to you would be in vain; but I believe in you. 
I believe the people have not trusted you in vain, The ques- 
tion only is—do you believe me or not? If you believe in 
me, you will give us hospitals; if not—well.” 

* You assume to know more than surgeons do,” said Mr. 
Lincoln, sharply. ‘Ob, no,” she replied; “T could not per- 
form an amputation nearly so well as some of them do. But 
this is true: I do not come here for your favor, Tam no aspi- 
rant for military favor or promotion. While it would be the 
pride of my lite to commuand your respect and confidence, still, 
even this [ can waive to gain my object—waive for the time. 
You will do me justice, some time. Now the medical authori- 
ties know as well as you and I do, that you are opposed to 
establishing Northern hospitals; and they report to please you. 
They desire your favor. I come to you from no casual tour 
of inspection, having passed rapidly through the general hos- 
pitals, with a cigar in my mouth and a ratan in my hand, 
talking to the surgeon in charge of the price of cotton, and 
abusing our generals in the army for not knowing and per- 
forming their duty better, and finally coming into the open air 
with a long-drawn breath as though I had just escaped suffo- 
cation, aud complacently saying to the surgeon; ‘A very fine 
hospital you have here, sir. The boys seem to be doing very 
well. .A little more attention to veutilation is desirable, per- 
haps.’ It is not thus that I have visited hospitals. For eight 
long months—from early dawn until late at night, sometines— 
I have visited the regimental aud general hospitals on the 
Mississippi, from Quincy to Vicksburg; and I come to you 
from the cots of men who have died, and who might have lived 
if you had permitted it. This is hard to say, but it is true.” 
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The remaining part of this interview is more pertinent to 
an elucidation of Myr. Lineolu’s character than in a Wisconsin 
history. Dut really, Mrs. Tlarvey had made an overwhehning 
presentation of her case to his mind, and he needed only a 
little time to settle down to a final right conclusion, Tle told 
her to come the next day after Cabinet meeting. Spending a 
night of prostration and suffering, she went, and was told by 
him that au order equivalent to granting a hospital in her State 
had been issued from the War Department nearly twenty-four 
hours. One morning more, aud he handed her a copy of the 
long and earnestly sought order. Soon she was down the 
Mississippi, moving sick ones to Harvey Hospital, at Madison. 
Of one hundred at Fort Pickering, pronounced ucarly lope- 
less, only seven died in the Northern hospital, only tive were 
discharged—all the rest returned to the service. The experi- 
ment was highly successful, 

Mrs. Harvey continued her work while the soldiers remained 
in the tield. Dut, not one of the least things that do her honor, 
is her own remark, that there are many women, who in a quiet 
and unnoticed manner, have watched and waited upon the 
suffering soldiers in hospitals, that are just as worthy as she. 
Tried by the volitions of the heart, which is the right rule, 
that is unquestionably true. Mrs, Ilurvey isa native of Barre, 
Orleans County, New York. That county has furnished Wis- 
cousin with one Governor—Lewis—and one Governor's wile. 


NOMES, 


The Wisconsin Soldiers’ Home, at Milwaukee, was an insti- 
tution of great importance during the war. Its necessity has 
not passed away, and will not for many years. The ladies who 
originated and sustained it were indefatigable in their labors, 
and the benevolent public gave them their heartiest sanction. 
It gave thousands of soldiers a place of entertainment as they 
passed through the city to and from the army, and thus pro- 
moted their comfort aud good morals. The sick and wounded 
were there tenderly nursed; the dying stranger there had 
friends. 

During the year ending April 15, 1865, 4,842 soldiers there 
received tree entertainment, and the total number of meals 
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served in the year was 17,456—an average of forty-eight daily. 
Those soldiers represented twenty different States, 2,090 be- 
longing in Wisconsin. A “Fair” in 1865 realized upwards 
of $100,000, which in some way will contribute to a permanent 
Soldiers’ Home. 

Before the war closed, Mrs. TIarvey contemplated establish- 
ing a “ Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home.” When it closed, she 
obtained from the General Government the gift of the addi- 
tions it had made to the Farwell Mansion at Madison for the 
United States Tarvey Hospital, and opened such an institution 
for orphans in that edifice on Jannary 1st, 1866. In March, 
by action of the Legislature and Governor Fairchild, it became 
a Benevolent Institution of the State. In September, 1866, 
more than two hundred were there, in good health, and 
enjoying the benefit of one of the best elementary schools in 
Wisconsin. There are at least about 8,000 orphan children 
of soldiers in the State. 

David P. Holton, M.D., who may be claimed as‘a citizen 
of Wisconsin, is corresponding secretary of the ‘ Institute of 
Reward for Orphans of Patriots.” The object of the institu- 
tion is to provide for the education and support of orphans, 
especially of soldiers and marines. The society embraces in 
its list of officers prominent meu of the nation, and endeavors 
to promote legislation and other action in cach State for 
accomplishing its object. It is in sympathy with every 
orphans’ home in the land, and proposes not to cease its work 
until all the orphan children of the nation are provided with 
homes. 


WISCONSIN SOLDIERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


When the Sanitary Commission was first heard of in the 
Army of the Potomac, a committee was appointed by physi- 
cians in one division, to arrest the presumptuous intruder upon 
the medical department. But they soon found that the new 
society was the right hand of their strength. The National 
Society was formed in 1861, The Wisconsin Soldiers’ Aid 
Society, auxiliary to the United States Sanitary Commission, 
was formed soon after the disastrous first battle of Bull Run, 
Various local societies were organized in the State, and all 
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these were associated with each other, through their general 
society. The number of reported auxiliaries ‘in the State is 
two hundred and twenty-nine. The central organization at Mil- 
waukee, beside forwarding supplies, had one bureau to aasist 
soldiers’ families in getting payments from the State, one to 
secure employment for soldiers’ wives and mothers through 
eontracts with the Government, one to secure employment for 
the partially disabled soldiers, and one to provide for widows 
and orphans. The channels of benevolence through the State 
became various; the people generally sought the most direct 
route to the soldiers in the field; but the gifts to the army seut 
by the Wisconsin Soldiers’ Aid Suciety (their report says with- 
out any “ Fair,’) alone amounted—the packages, to nearly 
6,000 in number, the value nearly $200,000, Mra. J. 8. Colt, 
the corresponding secretary of the society, spent considerable 
time in the army hospitals attending to the wants of the sick, 
wounded and dying, aud various agents of the society were 
sent into the field for the same purpose.* Mr. John Nazro 
rendered very important service in forwarding supplies, whether 
to soldiers or freedmen, whether from the Aid Society or other 
sources. Many donations from the State were sent directly to 
the “North-Western Branch of the Sanitary Commission” at 
Chicago, but some of the larger gifts made through the Wiscon- 
sin Society during the war, were as follows; Almond, 200 boxes ; 
Appleton, 200; Albion, 49; Berlin, 69; Beloit, 60; Barahoo, 
65; Columbus, 89; Delavan, 62; Fox Lake, 91; Green Bay, 
60; Janesville, 61; Kenosha, 145; Milwaukee, 2,032; Madi- 
son, 101; Mazomaine, 113; Oak Creek, 61; Oconomowoe, 44; 
Orfordyille, 47; Port Washington, 83; Ripon, 62; Summit, 
53; Sheboygan, 87; Sheboygan Falls, 50; Wauwatosa, 105; 
Wyocena, 53; Woodland, 75; and many smaller places a pro- 
portionate number, 

These choice supplies of food and raiment carried home com- 


* t rt of the Aid Society contains the following list ofofficers; Pres.. Mrs C, A. Keeler; 
Vice Sure, a Wm. ‘Farka, irs J. H. Rogers, Mrs. Levi Hubbell, Mrs. Button; Sros., Miss 
Fannie L, Ogden, Ree; Mrs. J. 8, Colt, Cor; Mrs. Dr. Dousman, sdast.; Taeas., Mrs. John Nazro. 


report of the Wiscousin Soldiers’ Home for 1365, gives the following corps of officers: Pres, 
Mrs G. P liewitt, ory; Vick Pane’ss, Mra, B. b, Buttrick, Mrs. J. H. Rogers Mrs. J. J. Talhmailge, 
Mrs, 8.8. Mercill; Sue , Mrs. A.J, Aikena; fast. See., Mrs, J.M. Kimball; Treas., Mys, D, A. Olio, 


As this page goes to the stereotype foundry, the pews arrives of the death of Colonel George i. 
Watker, Beleeaber 20th, 1364, who was one of the Commissioners to locate the three National Soldiers” 
Homes, [He had recently arrived from Washingtoa, acid reported the decision tu locate one of the 
Homes in Milwaukee, the Wisconsin Soldicrs' Home being a nucleus for the samo, 
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forts and memories to tens of thousands, and saved many lives, 
The benevolent ladies of Wisconsin-could not have done less 
for the soldiers, but what they did was as good as whole regi- 
ments in the field. The Legislature commended them for 
their work, and the Parent Society repeatedly complimented 
them for their zeal and efficiency. 

A Ceutral Freedmen’s Aid Society was also established at 
Milwaukee, and many branches throughout the State, whose 
services were valuable for the overthrow of the rebellion, by 
benefitting the race the rebellion sought to hold in bondage, 
and by encouraging enlistments among the freedmen, and 
strengthening their heats for the day of battle. The society 
eontribated largely to a Freedmen’s Fair, held in Chicago, from 
which all raffling was excluded. 


WISCONSIN CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The record of the part taken by Wisconsin in the war of 
the rebellion would be incomplete, without some account 
of the work performed by the Wisconsin Branch of the United 
States Christian Commission, The parent society was organ- 
izel on November 14th, 1861, with twelve members, Geo. H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, was chosen Chairman, Joseph Pat- 
terson, Treasurer, and Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secretary. In 
the summer and fall of 1864, however, in order to bring into 
the work a large number of well known persons, to preserve 
its nationality, by the election of at least one member from 
each loyal State and territory, and to insure catholicity by 
having represented in it all the various so-called Evangelical 
churches, the commission was enlarged to forty-eight mem- 
bers, Walter 8. Carter, Esq., representing Wisconsin, 

Prior to this enlargement, the contributions from Wisconsin 
were made through the North-Western Branch, whose head- 
quarters were at Chicago. Immediately, however, upon 
receiving notice of his appointment as a member of the 
National Commission, Mr. Carter, of Milwaukee, undertook 
the organization of a State Branch, which was effected on the 
8th of October, 1864. He was made Chairman, John A. 
Dutcher, Treasurer, and D. W. Perkins, M. D., Secretary. 

The work of the commission was carried on by the aid of 
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money, stores, and men. Of the first, the Wisconsin Branch 
received, during the period of its existence, from October, 
1864, to July, 1865, 88,868 67. The largest amount con- 
tributed by any one place, was by Fond du Lae, which gave 
nearly $1,400 at asingle collection. The contributions of stores 
were very heavy; exceeding those made to any of the other 
branches, except Pittsburgh#nd Cincinnati. The number of 
packages was 1,048, rater at $54,915 20. One donation made 
by the branch to the eleven Wisconsin regiments at Mobile, 
amounted to upwards of four hundred and fifty barrels, in- 
eluded in which were forty barrels of pickles, and more than 
three tons of *dried apples. The number of delegates com- 
missioned was forty-five; more than were sent during the same 
time by any of the ‘other branches, except those at Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Brooklyn, and Chicago, Of these, nearly half were 
in service at the opening of the last great campaign. Some 
of therm marched with our army into Richmond, while others 
joined in the pursuit of Lee, two being present at his surrender 
at Appomattox Court ‘ena The commission of one, Rev. 
Henry Requa, of Ripon, was returned with this indorsement, 
made by the field agent: ‘ Mustered out of service by the 
Great Head of the Christian Commission, at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, May 19th, 1865.” 

The total receipts of the branch, during the nine months of 
existence, were $63,883 87, If to this sum there were added 
the value of delegates’ services, and of railroad and telegraph 
facilities, the amount would exceed $75,000! Ani all this 
was the spontancous gift of the people; the branch not having 
asingle salaried officer or employee, and its entire expenses, 
from its organization to its close, being but $1,745 68, or only 
about two per cent, of its receipts. (See appendix.) 

One part of the Christian Commission service is illustrated 
by the following narrative, concerning a Wisconsin soldier: 
Near the opening of the Atlanta Campaign, during a Sabbath 
service among the soldiers at East Cleveland, Tenn., C ‘haplain 
Raymond said, “I want to be a better Chriatiaa—all i in this 
congregation who will join with me in this rededication, 
arise.” The first man on his feet was Major General Howard, 
who was followed by his staff and many others. A nowertal 
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revival of religion followed. At evening of the same day an 
invitation was given for all who were ready to become Chris- 
tians, den und there, to raise the hand. The hand of a fine 
faced young Wisconsin soldier near the pulpit went up 
so promptly—before the invitation was fairly given—and so 
vigorously as to attract attention. Tt was the last meeting of 
that young man in Cleveland.. The next autumn, when 
“ Atlanta was ours and fairly won,” a wardmaster came hastily 
to Rev. E. P. Smith, a secretary of the Christian Commission, 
and urged him to come at once to Hospital “Twelve.” Te 
went, and found asoldier dying. It was the Wisconsin boy. 
He wanted a Christian friend to take his last words of Chris- 
tian trust to his parents in Milwaukee; “It will be such a 
comfort to them, you know, sir.” “ I turned involuntarily to 
his nurse,” says Mr, Smith, “to ask if there was no hope, 
“None at all, sir; the doctors have all given him up ;’’—then 
I turn again to the dying man and Jose all my regrets. THis 
large hazel eve swims in tears, as he srniles and replies to my 
questioun—** Yes, T am ready; my papers are made out, and I 
shall be discharged to-night;” and then he told me of his 
conversion, how he went out of that meeting in Cleveland 
dedicated to God, and how God had kept and blessed him all 
through the marches and fights to Atlanta, till at last in the 
siege of that city he was wounded, and his leg was amputated. 
Since then he had been thinking what he could do as a one. 
legged Christian, till within a few days he had learned that he 
shoulil never get well, and had come to be perfectly willing to 
die in that hospital ward. Reference to his home in Wiscon- 
sin and his father’s plans for him, and how his mother had 
been counting the days till his time should expire, made the 
tears come afresh, but he dashed them away, and said, “It’s 
all right—all right—ever since that meeting—it’s all right.” 
When I was about to pray, he said, “ Don’t forget to thank 
God for Cleveland.” Te did not die that night, but when two 
days after I find his cot empty, I asked the nurse how he died; 
*O, very happy, sir; he prayed and sung, and said the bible 
all to himself; and the last words he said we did not under- 
stand—may be he was a little flighty in his mind.” « What 
were they?” ‘ Cleveland—Jesus. Cleveland—Jesus.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE NAMES OF THE DEAD. 


Every man who has laid his life on the altar of his country in 
the war of the rebellion, should have his name handed down 
to posterity. It should be preserved so as never to be lost 
while our race endures. In all time to come it will be a roll 
of honor. Thousands and ten thousands of this and future 
generations will delight to go to it to find the names of their 
kindred. It will be an incitement to patriotism and self-denial 
in all time to come—a source of gratification and pleasure that 
ought not to be denied. 

In the following record, the deceased soldiers are divided 
into three classes—those killed in action, those who died of 
wounds, and those who died of disease. The names of each 
regiment stand in a list by itself, and the regiments are 
arranged in due order, In each line, first is given the name, 
then the rank, next the company, then the place where the 
soldier died, and lastly the date of his death. If no rank 
is given, he was a private. If he died of wounds, the 
name of the battle in which he was wounded, when known, 
has been added, unless the name of the place where he 
died sufliciently indicates the battle, as in most cases it 
does. Some who died of disease were thrown into disease 
in consequence of wounds, and where this is known, the name 
of the battle where the wound was received is also given. 
When the name of the place is also the name of a well-known 
rebel prison, as, “Andersonville,” the soldier died a prisoner 
of war. When it is stated simply that he died a prisoner, the 
place of his death is not known. The list does not embrace 
the names of many who were mustered out of service, and sub- 
sequently died, either from wounds received, or disease con- 
tracted, at their homes. But such names have been added 
with much pleasure, when known. 

67 
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The plan of giving this roll of all the deceased soldiers of 
Wisconsin was original with the author of this book. After 
making « list, from the proper official returns, of a portion of 
the regiments, he then learned that Adjutant General Gaylord 
had adopted the same plan, and commenced the work, for his 
annual report of January, 1866. As his facilities for making 
such a roll execeded those of the author of this book, and as 
no one could make it without much labor and expense, and 
further, as the Adjutant General had a superior classification 
of names, it was at once deemed best to depend on his report 
for the roll. Some dates, and names of places, and other tacts, 
which have become known to the author in his correapond- 
ence, have been added. 


FIRST REGIMENT—THREE MONTHS. 


*G. O, Drake, A, Falling Waters, July 2, ‘G1, 


$J, Ti, Monroe, O, near C. Scott, Wis.,Junes 
7W.M. Graham, serg., B, do Aug. 46, ‘ol, 


FIRET REGIMENT—RE-ORGANIZED. 
KILLED 1N ACTION, 


WwW. 


A, (). Heald, fo., I, ilo, 1» Sep, 74, 76 

R. J, Nickles, Ist It. ©, Dug Gap, Sep. 12, “63 

C. A. Searles, dc. G, uiteoeake Sep. 19, 68 

W. Brown, serg., D, Chaplin Hills, Cet. S, G2 
1 do, Oct. 3, "a2 

‘PF, do, Get. $, G2. 

Chickamauga, Sept. 19, 63. 

2, G, do, Sept. 20, "63. 

, A, Chaplin Ilills, Het. 8, 62. 
do ‘lo 

do 

da 


do 
lo 
hickamanga, 


A.J, McKiscon, eo. Cy 
J. M. Hunt, corp., 

W. Wilson, corp., c. Cc 
R. Weehselberg, corp. TH do. do 
R. Lovell, corp., F, Chaplin Hills, Oct 8, "62, 
A. Pollard, corp., da lo 

G. W. Wing, tle, 'p, lo do. 

©. MeKenzie, do, G, do ‘lo 

D.H. Lee, lo, G, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, “63, 
J. H. Breed, de, HW, alo do 
W.IL Swann, corp. 
Anderson J, ; oe Dallas, M 
Anderson d,, ©, 
Andersan N. N., 
Arnold W.. K, én tha 
Rugzell DP. 
Bennett W., 
Brooks W. &, Gk Trallas, May SO, BA. 
Crawford N., tc, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, '68. 
Clement C., ‘a,’ Chaplin Hills, Oct, $, 62. 
Carver W. IL, Ul do lo 

Mark J. E., 1, 

Coffeen M. J., K, 
Dauntz W., E, in the field, Aug, 12, "64, 
Davis M. L., F, Chaplin Hins, et, ‘s, “62, 
Dent A. B., ‘a,’ do do 


SER: Rept, 2, G8, 
A, Chaplin Hills, Qet. 5, 62, 
F, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, 63, 


* Killed in action, 


Sept. 19, "63, 


1, Chaplin ie, Oct. &, 62. 


+ Died of wounds received July 2, “61. 


§. Mitchell, capt., D, AONE OE a , Sep. 19,63] Deetsh J., I, Chaplin Filta, Oet. 5, ‘62. 


Dasting FE. ht, K, Chickamauga, Sept, oe) ', 
Etliote 8., D, do 
Ellis 7., . Chaplin Hilla, Oct. §, "62, 
Fields C. A,, C do do’ 
Fabien €., C, Chickamauga, Sept, 19, “68, 
Pore T. We, ‘a, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8, "62. 
Paster W. M., k, do do" 
Greenly J.W.. B, near Nashville, March 8, "6? 
Tit pb. cy Chaplin Hills, Oct, 3 162. 
Harmon W. Bs ‘lo ‘ao 
Herrick T. W., E, do do 
| Herma urs i, E. Chickamauga, Sept. 19,765, 
Johnson J, A, Chaplin Hills, Get. 8, "62. 
\Jnice Oy D. do do 
‘Johnson A., 4, Datlas, May 97, 64. 
Kaylor U,, F. Chaplin Hille, Oct, §, "62. 

do" 


‘LaPoint E . A, 
‘Luck J ‘ie 2 
LaMark’ Kr G, do 


Lewis A. HL, G, Chickamauga, sae. 19, 63 
Littlefield re D:,.3; lo oy 
‘Laycox It., Chaplin Hills, Oct. $ 

Mortens F., do te 

(Minor J. Se “4, do do 
[sents It. F lo do 
ek i Chickoronogs, hye 19, 7°63 


62 
Isic wks a, ‘do 
Narn “sh. ages @ do 
|Orete ¥F, e 1; do 


do 
|Parmerton @. As Clieomnas, Sept. 19, 63 
IPalmer |: o, do 
Peabody uP! , Fy Che apie Hills, Oct. 8,762. 
|Pheian J, G, do do 
Peter A., yy, Kenesaw, June 21, ‘64. 

|Radtke W., BF, Chaplin Mills, Get, 8 "62. 


$ Drowned while bathing 
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Ruby B.. G. Chaplin Hills, Oct, &, 62, 
Ruth P. M,, K, Chickamauga, Sept. 19_ "63. 
Smith J. A., A, Chaplin Hills, Oct. $, 62, 
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Smith A. P., K, Chaplin Hills, Oct. §, "62, 
‘Tewes A., C. Kenesaw, June 22, "4. 
Tramble W., E, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8, "62. 


Sutton E., C, do ilo Weilnhern J... du do 
Stephens O., D, do flo Waleatt 5., U, Jonesboro, Sept. 1, G4. 

Seaton BE. S., E, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, 63, Wecehselhers W., D, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8, "62, 
Spencer J. €., EB, du deo Wicks O., F. do do * 
Stoddard IL, B, do do Ww 3, KK, do ilo 
Simer G., G, Dallas, May 30, "63, Yours D., D, do do 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 
J. 8. Richardson, Ist It., WH, Chatrga, Oct. 6, 63, 
©. C. MeVean, td It., E, Kenesaw, June 2, “be. 
W, Wilson, Jr., serz., A, Chuptin Hills, Ont 20, '62 Humphrey .., G. Nastville, July 11, ‘Gt. 

S$... Langworthy, BE, do Qet. £262, Nance A_, I, Chickamanya, Sept. 19, U3. 
DeW, ©. Spencer, do, lo Nov, 5, 62. LaTrug &. 3 aplin Hits, Ges. 15, 62. 


Hammers If, A, Chaplin Ills, Oct, 15, 62, 
Hupp J. AL, DY Athonta, 


Jane —, “Ot. 
son O.. B, in the fletd, Aug, 11, 4. 
. Kd, heplin Hills, Oct. 10, 52. 
MK, do Oct. 20, "62. 
vJ., K, Chattanooya. Oer. 12, 63, 
Reed EL, Ky in the feld, Juiy 22, G4 
Sweasey 3.. FP, Chaplin Hills, Oct, 24, '62. 
Stukin B, 1, 8, do et. 11, 82. 
Upluen No 1, lo Oct. 9, ‘62. 
Webster N., F, Chuplin Hits, Oet. 16, 162. 
Wood @., KR, Chattanooga, Aug, 3), G4. 
Wood J. B., K, Chaplin Hills, Oot. 9, "68. 


Baker FP. N., K, do 
Chilie T., Tre, G, Nushville, Sept. o, “B4. 
Chapel E AL, H, Mbattanooga, Aug. 16, GL, 
Durkee ©., H, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 10, "G2. 
Dries H., K, do Oct. 17, *b2. 
Bhiers J.. B, Chattanvoga, Oct, <0, "63. 
Guthrie D.T., D, do Get, 6, 7H, 
Greenwood H,, E, ln the fleld, June 2, 'G4, 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


G, DP, Allen, serg., A, Murfreesboro, Feb. 11, "63. |Grifin G. B., E, Murfreesboro, Jane 3, "63. 
C. G. Lyon, do, It, Chaplin Hills, Oct, 12.762. [Grimm L., H, March 17, 
J. Wild, serg., ©, Wisconsin, Nov, 19, 63, George W., H, Nashville, Peb. 6, (3. 
G.M, Chase, corp., A, Andersonville, Sept. T."O1.|Ilanson ML, B, Andersonville, Nov. 5, ‘h4. 
MH. K. Sith, do, B, Mareh 1, °62.|Holmes ‘0. B, Feb, 23, 62. 
L. Relyea, corp., B, Nashville, Sept. —, '62. Haskins J, B, Andersonville, Joly 31, G4. 
Rh. €, Peek, do, D, Dec. 1, Bl, Harvey D. M,, 1, do June 6 "64, 
W. B. Spears, corp., D, Stevenson, Noy. 1, "63. Holvomb A., H, Nashville, Aug. 19, ‘4, 
T. EB. Pickett, do, F, Andersonville, July 18, D4. |Jomes AL. DL March }, 62, 
©. Kourdman, do, G, Mucireesboro, March 13, ‘68. Knight A, 1h, G, Novy. 27, 61. 

C &. Palmer, do, K, Jan. 4, be. ‘Reaohell UL, Murfreesboru, March 7, “63. 
©. P. Kellogy, do, K, Mitehellaville, Nov. 1s, '62. Kuriniet H, Andersonville, May 16. G4 
Andrews J., G, Chattanooga, Tune —, U4. Keiser H,, KR, Chetts way daly 1S, tb, 
Austin §., G, Murfreesboro, March 11, ‘03. Luther BP. J., A, Madison. 

Ashby H., G, Louisville, Jun. 25, '62, LyClare J., K, Danville, Va., Jaa. 5, tH. 
Arnold E.,.1, March &, "62. [Littlefield A., Ef, Feb. 27, ‘62. 
Abers H, V., I, Nashville. |Litttefioht MoM, March 2, "62, 
Boucholz W., C, Murfreesboro, June 5, "68, (Mulligan J., B, Andersonville, June 15, “bs, 
Brainurd J., C, Nashville, July 1, 68. ‘Munger M. W., E, Nashville, July aT 


Booker H,, D, Louisville, Jan. 21, 62. 

Baker J. B.,G, do * Jan. 24, 82. 
Baker HJ, G, Mareh 4, "62, 
Burns W., G, Loulsville, Dee. 3, 62. 

Baker P., H, Nashville, Fuly 1, 4. 
Batchelder J., 1, Andersonville, Sept, 12, "G4, 
Braniard C.8., K, Feb. 10, "62. 
Baker C. H., K, April 11, "62. 
Carroll J. J., A, Louisville, Jan, 31, "62. 
Chase W. E., A, March 4, “62, 
Carleton B. F., A, Nashville, Nov. 2, 62, 
Crason L. ©., A, Chattanooga, Feb. 19, '6t, 
Catheart UL, B, Lonisville, Nov. —, ‘G2. 
Carpenter P., D, Aprit 14, ‘62. 
Christopherson Hf,, B, Rome, July 5, G4 
Chapel B,, By Andersonville, July 3, "64. 
Churchill D., I, Murfreesboro, March 27, 65. 
Davis J,, B, Andersonville, Oet. LO, b4, 
Derrick W.' B. Nashville, June 1d, “04, 
Ermatinger T., B, Feb, 22. 62. 
Fisher C. E., ©, Dec. 5, “BL. 
Farrou WV., I, Andersonville, Aug. 20, ‘G4. 
Gregy A., A, April 14, '62. 
Groat L., ©. dun. 30, ‘2. 
Gutch H., D, Andersonville, July L1, "64. 


McKenzie D., PL Andersonville, July 7, ‘G4, 
Meade W. K., B, Feb. 17, '62. 
Mariam J. W,, G, Lonisvdle, Jan 1h, We. 
Moore [., 1, dan, SL, He, 
Melatosh ©. M., T, Murfreesboro, Marct: § 
Mortey HO. RL, K, Nashville, Sept. 27, * 
Orvis C. H., E, April tf, ‘62. 
Peake W,, ¢, Feb. 5, 2. 
Phillips J., F, Murfreeshoro, April 4, ‘63, 
Petton F., G, Ang. 26, "62, 
Preston C., 1, Apel 16, 62, 
Plout T., 1, Murfreesboro, March 712, i. 
Peterson L., 1, Sept. S, 62. 

Rely M., B, Chattanooga, Jan, 17, ‘G4. 

Root A. E., 1, Wiseonsin, Dee, 29, 63. 
Randal BP. D., K, Andersonville, Dec, $8, 64. 
Swan d., B, Murfreesboro, Feb, 15, 03 
Sutton AL, €, Novy, 27, “61, 


"63, 


‘Sweetser S. M., D, Chattanooga, Jan. 5, 64 
‘Steadman C. LL, G, Feb. a, "62, 
‘Sweeney b., G, 
(Still D., Hl, 


Nov. 15 “61, 

April 27, ‘62. 
Stroub A,, HW, Jan. 14, 63. 

Sawyer J. H., H, Murfreesboro, Murch 43, ‘63. 
Scott G, 4., K, Nashville, Sept 11, 2. 
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LOMA. Wilson G, J. 7, Feb, 3 », b2. 
ee a ‘ b Bowling Gest: Oct. 18, re Wagnor F., ii, Murfreesboro, Feb. 24, 63. 01, 64 
Tucker W, ul, Hi, March 4, * Woolworth W. B., H, Andersonville, “Sept. i ig 
True W., 1, SLurtreesboro, Ae 23, Shar i - Zanders A. T., 5," April 
2 tine G H., E, Nashville, Aug 

Walter a, ¥.. 2 Macoh T,2, — |Rilled in Action...eceeeeeesseeesosesesneeee ME 
Whilden J. 0 May 24, "3. Died of Wounds, ,.--++- cae 
Weber N.. Shyille, Oct. —'62 Died of Diseasz...cerece cceeeeesececcceess » 1 
Wallace B. (',, C, Annapolia, Feb. 1, "60. | os 
Wialey J., G, Nathville, Feb. 1, 64," TOA Ss aes (Seba wetas eneenuees 


SECOND REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


Edger O'Connor, col., Gainesville, Aug. 25, "62. 
W. Colwell capt., 1, South Monntain, Sept. 14, '62, 
ft, Hughes, do -B, Laurel Wit, May Lo, "64, 

A. F, Randolph, eapt., tb, Gaineaville, Aug. § f 
J. R. Spoerry, capt., K, Wilderness, Muy 6, *64, 
Wn. Noble, 73t It., L de do z slerivksbury Dec. 13, 162, 
TFSi W inexar, 2d it, H, Gettyaburg, July 1°63. gan Vincent, E, Antietam, Sept. 17, ‘g2, 
(4, H, Levate, sere mij. do do Filer (has. P, Bull Kun, duty 21, "ot, 

A.D, Bennett, Ist wre -, A, Wilderness, May 4, "04. Gora Harvey, A, Hatcher's Kan, Ocr. 27, "64, 


Doty Jos. W., If, Gettysburzh, July 1, 785. 
Dutiand Thomas. K, tininesville, Aug. 2 
Elterman trustay, 4, Antietam, Sept. 17, 
«| Erickson Ubi 


s 
‘oe, 
, Ht, South Mountain, Sept. 14, 62. 
'G shurg, duly 2, 763. 


PF. Neaville, do , Gains vaville, Atti. 2. Gurduer Myron, B, Bluckburn’s Furd, July 18,61. 
H. Warrington, serg-, F "Gettysburg, Joly t,'63. Gage sahel, pv, Stunts Mountaia, Sept, 14, 62. 
J. G. Kent, ilo, G, Gainesville, Aug. 25 162. Gresory Wi alter’, F, Guinesville, Aug. By 52, 

F. Geiser, dal K, Gettysburg, July 1, +53, (Gilbert Geo, 1, South Mountain, Rept. 14, "62.; 
J. M. Carhart, corn ., A, Bull Ran, July a gets {Horn Gustavus A. 5 pnsetaie Sept. 17, pr 

D, Gudger, corp., rttysburg, Joly 1, * Holloway Geo, W,, 0, do do 


g 

Peacack, do p: inesville, Aug. a, wR, Hackett Samuel KF. Gettysburg, July 2, 63 
ti. Carwardine, corp., By Gattyshure, July 1, “8, |Humes Marion P,, i, Hull Rag, July 21 "Ol. 
GP Lingoln, do F, * Gainesville. Aug. 3, ‘2. Hesse Moritz, Ll, Gottyshur duly 1, OS. 
Adam Small, do F flo do Jackson Kxbwin,, G, Guinesville, Aug, 25, 62. 
E. B, Stickney, dao mM do do Knox David W., Db, Ball Ran, daly 21, 61, 
John Yates, de F Antietam, Sept. 17,62, Kay Isuae, 1, Gainusville, Aug, 25, vid, 
OW, Davis, fo  G, Gainesville, Aug. bs, 2, \Korupp Juher, IK ite do! 


Gustar Leclair, do G. do ao Lord Austin it. otietam, Sept. 17, "62, 
Edvin Heath, do iH, Gettysburg, Joly 1,763. [Lut Was, A, nivesriibe Aug. 25, '62, 
Thos. Knutson, do Hy Antietam, Sept. 17, 62. Lune nto Wi. W., ae, Gettysburg, Tuly 1, 63. 
Jus Young, do, Gainesville, Aug, bs, *92,| Liedy John B., ilo do 
HP Curry, do I, do do Lestor John, a, "Gdinesville, Ang. 25, 62, 
4.0. Williams, do T, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘53, | Loomer Judah T., G, Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
Anders Leoatias, B, Antietam, aoe Luasinger Fred., kK, Gainesville, Au, 35 5, 62. 
Abrams GE, gunbout Mound City. Marden, Jas, W., A, Gettysburg, July 1, *65, 
Avery Luke, I, Gettysburg, July T, ‘63, Morrow Veter, A, Gainesville, Aug. 2s, os, 12, 
Bennett Silas, A, Gainesville, Aug. 23, 2 Martin Stewart, D. South Mountain, Sept, 14, 762. 
Bradfort Osear M. . b, Gettysburg, July 1, 63, Melntosh L. 1 E, Antietam, Sept. 17, 62. 
Bremen Michael, BR do do Manno Jos. M. .F, Gainesville, Aug. gs! 63. 
Brewster Edwin 0. , B, Gainesville, Aug. #5,%2. | Meigs Natirl, , do do’ 
Brown speci C, do “as Maloney Patrick, G, Gettysburg, July 1, 65. 

G ra \ntictaw, Sept. 17, "62. ‘“MeDonald Nasdall, 0, Gaiuesvitle, Aug. 25, "63. 

fel, . Gettysburg, duly 1, 63. Mack Geo. W., G, do 

Trown Jason, b, “aa Kun, duly 21, 1, Moure Wan, B. hig: Bg rs do 
Ieau Andrew, Dh, South Mountain, Sept, 14, 62. | MeCollam Heprr R., Nt, sae, July 1, "63. 
Bressler Miles bb, do do Matlett, David W., 1, do 
Trown Charles B., D, Bult Ran, July 21, 41, Mileh Chas, K, Winderness, Niny 5; ‘Ot. 
Bridge W., KE, sonth Mountain, Sept, 14, "bY. Neaville Henry B., C, Antictam, Sept. 17, 62. 
Barton Jolin, E. Ball Ron, July 21, 1, Nutter Geo., B, South Mouutain, Sept. 14, Ys 
Bengon, Henry E., F, do do Noonan Jobin, te, Bull Run, July 21, 761. 
Bloom Charles, G, Gainesville, Aug. 28, '62, Ogilen Alex., A, Antietam, Sept. i3, "3. 
Bryan J. i, UH, Gettysburg, July i “3, Pardee Mateus, A, do 
Musser (7 irich, “K Gainesville, Aug. 28, 162, Potter. Bdward, B. "Gainesville, aie 29, a2. 
Klar Jotun. i, do do Pettinger R.S.,€, do do 
Cox Thos. D.C, Bult Run, July 21, 61. Perry Hugh D., a Bull Run, July 21, 61, 
Carpenter, G ; B, sunboat Mound City. Pardee Andrew Re a, Gainesville, ‘Aug. jog 162. 
Conner Timothy, fh, Antietam, Sept. 17, G2. Thunstead W, L., G, do 
Cole Frank D., F, Gainesvilte, Aug. 25, 62. Phillips M. L., G, do 4 
Ohcisty Flans i. Pe ilo do Parker Orson, «, do do 
Coftin Henry R, ‘a: Ball Rus, Jaly 21, G1, Reibe, Ferdinand, RB, Antietam, Sept, 17, '62, 
Christy John. G ‘lo do Rongott A. or, Fredericksbarg, Dec, iu, "62. 
Catlia Wm, H, Gajnesville, Aug. 28, "62. Rovan James, ¥, Wilderness, May 6, ‘64, 
Chilcote Benj. F., H,: do ilo Statford Edgar, Ay Tall tan, July 24, ay 
Downs Thomas, A, de do Sharpe John W. ie ‘hy, (rainesville, Aug. 28, , 6. 
eaeheaty er: Bi Cert gge Mound City. Stacl Wm., B, gunboat Mound City. 
ion Win nesville, Aug. 2S, "62. Bi p, 
Davis Wane oR do iz . mpson R. J., ©, Antictam, Sept. 17, 62. 


|Sctunidt Jobn, CQ, Gainesville, Aug. 28, 162, 
Denn Wm., G, do de iStevengon R. 3 Mas Antietaw, Bent. 1 1%, 62. 
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Smith Jos, W., B, Gainesville, Aug. 25, '62, Tupper Hanford, G 
Seaman Samuel, P, «lo tlo Treees Jolin F.,'t 
Smith D,v,, saeco CID, May 10, G4. |Wetch Rohert, ‘a, W 
Schildyen, Joba V,, G, Gi n, t 


Gettysburg, Tuly 1, 3, 
inestille, Aug. 25, ‘62. 
q re derness, May 5, 4, 

tesville, Aug. 25, U2. | Wileox Newton, C, Gainesville, Aug. 


2. 


Sherwood Guy, G, do do Ward Lawsin, B, Gettyshary, July 1 
Snyder James A., G, do do Whitney Benj! &, Gninerrlites Ane, 33,192, 
Slatey, T.0., G de do Weber Peter, P, do do 
Storm Henry, u, Antivtam, Sept, 17, 42. Willincns Woe. 1, G, Bull Rum, July 21, 61, 
Sutphes Theo. I.., H, Gainesville, Aug. 25,02, | Watkins James, 11, Gainesville, Aug. 2S, '62 
Tramblie Joseph, Dy do do Weatherbee, A. H, do do 


Torrence Elwer, BE, gunboat Mound City. 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 


Geo. H. Stevens, It. col., Gettysburg, Fuly 5, ‘65. | Pletcher Theo., G, South » in, Oct. 13, '¢! 
E. P. Kellogg, 24 It., C) Gainesville, Oct. 9,62. [Gow Jumes, C! Get dae Sule aise ee 
O. W. Sanford, do ‘I,’ Antietam, Oct. 13, "62. |Hyne George B., C, Gainesville, Sept. L 
W. 5. Rouse, Ist serg., P, Gettysburg, July 11, 63. Hinton Joba B., Fy Antictam, Get 24," 
F. A. Nichols, corp., A, tlo July 2, "bs. ULeise Pred, UL, slo Sept, oh 82, 
John MeDonuid, do A, lo dy Hamilton A. 'T.,1, do do. 

Uriel P.Ohn, do BS, Antietam, Sept 17,762. Cluppe HK, Spottsyivania (. EL, May 20, G4. 


Michael Cook, do ©, Galoesville, tept, 76, 62. Knoblanch Anton, 1, prod, July 2h, al. 
P. Wileox, do D, Gettysturg, July MeHardy farmon, 3, Antietam, March i 
J, ©. Bartlett, do E, Gulnesylle, Aug. MeRenste I. IL, O, thy Sept, — 
Wu, Price, do F, do Sept. .  Mendliek Rudolf, K,Gainesyilly, Sept! 11, % 
Wm. A, Nelson, do TS. Monntain, Oct. 16, 02. | Munster Auten, K, do then. 26, 
John Pashke, do K, Gettysburg, July 5,08. | Qewald 1K, Sonth Moantain, sept, 14, 

i. Sekuchart, do K, do Joly 4,'O) |Vackard Eldridge, 1, June—” 
Allyn Henry A., H, Antietaw, Sept, 26, “62. Verrine James C., f, Gettysburg, July 1 


Brandstetter Chas.. A, Gettysburg, July 22, °68, [Plott Conrad, K, Gainesville, Aug 
Barnherse) Martia J_, C, Gainesville, Ang, 25, '62,|Rackarna Klins, Bb, Washington, Jan 
Batcheldor Geo., D, trettyshurg, duty 1, 63. Ttthyin Hans, i, City Point, June 2 
Bentley Vao R., G, Antietam, arpt. 20, ‘62. Kasathen Wor, KR. Gettysburg, July 2b, 03, 
Brayton Chas. U., Hy Gainesville, Sept. — "G2, Roth John, K, Gainesville, Get. 18 bz. 
Beaver Thowas, 1, lo do |St. dos John, C, Oct. S, “2, 
Britton Francis M., U, Gettysburg, July 4, ‘63. Scott John WL, D, Gettysburg, Aug, o, Oh 


Bacon Clus. F., IL, Gainesville, Sept. 10, U2. Stever Wells, BE, Gainesville, Sept. oe, 
Castor Silas. B, Gettysburg, July 5, Seon John, K, et " 


nesville, Dec. 15, "62. 


Spencer M,, C, Ge 
3, 


Cooper Edwin, B, Gal 
2 Taylin Oseun 6, 


Chrystie Joha T,, Py Gettysburg, July 4, 
Ewing Wm, A.,C Aug, 12, "6. White Tvary MA, 1 W 2 
Eskew Janes M., H, Gainesville, Aug. 29! 62, [Waldorf Albert,'C, Galnesville, } 
Edmonds E. L,, H, de da Zeirnet Peter, K 
Firman L., B, Sept. 8, ‘Gt. Zeinia Adolph, KR, do 


DIED OF bISEASE, 


A. B. Griswold, agt. maj., Georgetown, Oct. 11, 'U1,) Knutsen Isane, 1, 
W. T. Crossley, serg., C, Washington, July 1, 3.) La Font Louis, ©, 
C. C, Bushes, corp., B, Andersonville, Sept, 1, U4, [Lagi 


P. Belknapp, do 0, Aug. 15, 01,|Luehsinger M. K, Fredericksburg, Jone 24, '62, 
J. Hamilton, do BD, Rielimond. MeUliatock Robert, L, Noy. 21, "62. 
Tkaac Sackett, do D, Jan. 24, 708. Marvin Lee. B, Jun. 0, 3, 

Wm, Smith, do D, Mareh 14, "#2. Mackeson B, U,, By Andergingille, Any, 5, tH, 
Chauncey hte, corp., D, Nov, — ‘vw Melfugh Steplien, G, Fel, 14, "G3. 


T. 11, P. Kelley, do H, Feb. 21, 64, Ransucter 1, G, Andersonville, July 21, tH. 
Adams Johu I, A, City Point, June 27, ‘4. Reed Kelvin L., Hy Richmond, 
Allen C. B., G, Andersonville, Aug. 12, Spease Albert W., ¢, April 


Burgess Joho iL, C. July 22, Seyntoure Give, W,, Dy, Dee. 3, 

Bedient Geo, W., E, Jan. 22, Scoville Henry, E, A 

Burdick, Ames G., Hl, Wiscousia, April — Me Sines James 'T.. G, Mit 

Brand Pritz, K, Rickimond, Dec. 25, 65, Sharpe J. WL, G, Andersonville, Jaly (0, 4, 
Baumgartner, 8., K, Andersonville, June 15, G4. |Tillauy Alonto P..G, ps Nov, 2, 63. 
Costley Joseph, G, on gunbont. 2Thompen John A, WH, Wisconsta, March — 'ob 
Chapman J., G, Andersmyitie, June 25, 03. Trompy Jacob, K, Eichino . 18, “63. 
Chappell &., 1, Arlington Heights, March 7, 62, |Parchoov Jolin K, Fall's Churel, Aug. 12, "62, 


D * Frank, A, Madison, Wis., Now. —'63, Waldorf Francis M., ©, Dec. 19, 62. 
Phtcher Chas. A, Fredericksburg, May 21, ‘62, Weible Wielan, C,'prisoner of war. 


Ford Jobe, G@, Madison, Wis., Feb. 13, "6+, Wyatt Hira ¢., Hy April — "62. 
ata denies H., A, Washington, April 19, '62. Wilbor Geo. W., H, Noy, — *R. 
Graham Stephen, 6, Feb. 41, '63.) Murdered, 

Genwinder B., K, Artington Heights, Jan. 16, "02. 

Housley Ephraim K., ©, May 16, 762. [iced Im Action. ee eee sree ener ere eereeeee 145 
liye James W., C. as ied ar Wouslesc cole # erty 
Hirth Heory, Bi, Richmond, Deo. 7, °C. Died of Disease........- 6+ evesnenes mee tS 
Jones Thomas, F, Alexandria, Nov, 12, 62, 


Knobel Henry, A, City Point, June 20, “bt, i ccniicieaesoan teeiiee eed 
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THIRD REGIMENT. 


BILLED IN ACTION. 


L. 1. D, Crane, it. col., Cedar Moun , Tune 1, 62, 
a. W. Seott, do Chancellorsville. May 1, *B 
Alex. Reed,’ lat. It., i 
A. Wood, QW tt, ¥ ‘a Chancellors 
Colburn Blake, srg , B, Antic ‘ 
3.8. Deena, sey ‘B, Chanceilorsyille, May 
ilo May i 


do A, Chane 
do C, Anti 2. 
do c » Chur wy 3, OS. 
do ©, Cedar Mountain, Aug. 62. 
ils i, Chancellorsyit le, uy 2. we. 
do Ly de 
do IT, tho : 
W. White, du I, Averyshore, March et "US. 
7. E. Condite, do, Autictan, Sept. 17, 

allen Richard, @, tho do 
Andercon Ole, H, Pallas, May 25, Ub 

Brown A.J, de do 

Buchterki 


Gewnge fay, 
Kimberly, 
b. vid Rovke 5 
O.M. Raymond, 
J. Kirkpatrick, 
M. Sullivan, 


A, 
cu D,. 
EO; Dallas, May 2h, ‘d+ 

ey d,, D, Cedar Mourrain, Aug. #, 782. 
Brvokett Geo. Ge , B, Amtetam, Sept. 17, 02. 
Butler Katou W. ‘Fr, Ordar Mountain. Aug. $, 62. 
Barton Thoms, pr, Gettyabu , duly 3, es, 
Bush Henry L., UW, Winehest- . Muay 25, "6: 
Clement Henry, a, Bolivar Heights, Ovt. a8, 1. 
Cook Lyman, a, Dallas, May 2o, 4, 
Cornet! C., D, Peach Tree Crevk, July 20, a 
< Andzew, F, Cedar Moantain, Vag. 9, 3% 
Collender, Daniel, 1, Beverly Ford, "June a, tea, 
Christian Mans, 1, Averysvoru, 8.0, , Marvel 16, 45, 
Puan Jobu, 4, Lenton We NAL, & 
Duncan ‘Thus. F, Fy Autictinn, Sept. iq, 

Denting, Demag ¥., i, ilo do’ 

Dutley Yo lin F,, T, 'Kenesaw, June 21, Ut. 

Dibble Chas. H., a Averysbora, March 10, 05. 
Eddy Fred., B, Cedar Mountaia, Aug. 0, "62. 
Edwards A. dy G, Buekton station, May 22, "62, 
Powler Isane, A, Ohun ereville, ps a, ‘Gd. 
Fidler Js aia ‘s Latlas, Ma 
Bry Pred BU hance cHursvilte, Mi 63, 

Farlos us Juhu, BH, Argyle Island, Ga, Dec. Wi, Os, 
Gear Jolin He, H, Dallas, May 4 hh 

Glimusdatl John E.. K, Notletan, Sept, 17, 2, 
Geaves Alonao M., kK, Averyshoro, March i6, 
Minna David, B, Chancellorayilie, May 3, ‘v8. 


y 


Dien oF 
J. W, Hunter, capt., P, Chattanooga, June 3, 4. 
M. O'Brien, cupt., 1, Cedar Mount Ang: 12} “62. 
TLE Orton, do RK, Atlanta, July "oh, et 
J. Mt, Springer, chap.) Resaca, May 27, U4. 
J.P, Sheppard, let It), iG, Antietam, Nov. 10, ‘62. 
Fred, Ginsur, 1st serg., A, do Get, 2b, 82. 
ZS. Putney, do A, Aug. 5, “dt. 
F. M. Custley, do ¥ Resaca, May 22, "id. 
C. 5, Rube, ly G, Nashville, June 16, G4. 
F.C. Jotinson, uo K, Dallas, May 26, e, 
KR. W. Jones, ilo K; Athinta, Aug 10, "GE. 


R. Notson, corp,, P, Savannah, Jan, 2 
B.S. Johnson, ¢ corp., K, ‘Antietam, s 


J. Q. Lymen, do K, Cedar ae Ang, 9, “62. 
G@. 3. Curtis, do x. do de 
i C. Colby, do  K, Resaea, May 1h, Wi. 

©, Alligon, do K, do Jone 1, 64, 
Adling Jumes A., B, Averysboro, Marek 17, 6, 


Biedleman W. iH, b, Vining’s station, Aug, 22, 64, 
Bergman Enfriea, R. Antietan, Sept. 17, "ig, 
Bergin Ernest, EB, W ushington, July 5, 68, 
Buxton George, bd ‘holivar Heights, Get. 15, "61. 


_ Jolinson Andrew, 4K, Winchester, May & oy, ’ 


83: Karhs Gabaial I K, Chancellorsville, May 3, 


A, Cedar Monn’ n, Aug. 9, "62. 


jTuttie L. Fy 


Ifowland (hristian, G, Dallas, Muy 26, "4. 
Jlarvison Giles L,, 1, Tesaca, May 15, Su. 

Htatbell Wro. IL. 'K, Cedar Stountain, Aug, 9, '62. 
jducohs Cortis, vy do do 


Jolie Joshua 2. “a, Antletam. Sept. 1%, "2 


Janson Peter, K, Cedar Mountain, Aug. $, ‘62, 
Knickerbocker George, T, Dallas, Nay 2h, 64, 


63 
3 Cedar Mountain, Aug. %, 762, 
S . flo do 
rats Ferdinand, D, Anti¢tam, Sept. 17, 62. 
Mason Wm. T..B, do do 
Maxwell Geo. 1, B, Cedar Mountain, Sug. 9, 62 
Mosier 8. E., C, Bolivar Heights, Oct. 16, rh 
Mason Wr. H.. G, Chancel lnrsville. May 3, 3, 63. 


Martin Francis ‘U_; G, Dallas, May 25, "04 
MeKnight Jas. F_. ll, Antietan, Sept. 17,” 
Mason Woo, Ii, Cedar Mountain, Aug. ¢ 
Mickey Samuel a Li, Datlas, May 23, Gh 
Nettleton N. B., Antictam. Sept. 17, “b. 
Narracong Davia § i -, A, Dallas, May s “Ge. 

Neal Oliver, D, Chanve Horaville, May 2, 63. 
Miver Anion, Dt, Peach Tree Creek, July 20, WH, 
Mlezon John, FP, Antictant, Sept. 17, "bet. 

Poor Chas. ., A, Dallas, May 25, G4. 

Polly Edwin E, K, Cedar Mountain, Ang, 9, 62. 
Plum Stephen, Kk. Last Mountain, June {1, "4 
Rover Fred. C,, Cedar Mountain,’ Aug. 9, 6 
TKaymond Henry, C, Bolivar Heights, Och. 1H, "61, 
Ross Edgar, , do do 
Soper Thowus J., A, Dallas, May 24, G4. 
Shetheld Seymour J Antietun, Sept. , "He, 
Simends 4. U., t, syllorsvitie, May 5, '63, 
Shiehky Jala, é, lo ag 
Bolivar Heights, Oes, 14, “61, 
Thurlow seni, 'e, Antietam, Sepg. 17, 62! 


Temple J, L., 'b, do ilo 
Thomas Wm., 1, do 
Van Norman, &, W lo 


Winans Isaac W., C, Cedar Mountain, Ang, %, 62. 
Willimisom Ge W,, a Chaneellorsville, May 3, 63, 
Washbucne Demnia, i, lo do 

mJ Gettysburg, July 5, 68. 

Wilcox Willian H, Antietam, Sept. one 2. 


Wagner Wm. 


Ware Edward, 1, do do 
Wiley Alex., 1,” da de 
White Thos. ae I, do do 
woounDs, 

Baxter Wm., K, Resoca, Jane 19, 64, 
Darlin Frank, F, Alexundria, Aug, 17, 62, 


“ly Sylvester, I, Dailus, May 0, 64, 

Gould Abner, A, May 145, BL, 

Gee John W.,D, Antietam, Get. 23, ‘$2, 
Giddings Ira; &. Washington, June'29 83. 
Hubbard John, is, Kingston, June 5, "64. 
Hanson Jobn, it, Chattanooga, July 0, 64 
Krause Mugnus, E, Kingston, Aug. 7, ‘Oe. 
Magloskey Fred., B, Autietain, Sept, "90, °62, 
Matte Uburles, EL Frederick, July 6, 62, 
Martin Henry E., G, lag ea ig duly t G4, 
tou Wm., K, ‘Resuca, Muay 15, ‘64, 

wukow Fred, k, Chattanooga, “May % , OE. 
Putten John, ¥, Dallus, July H Orr 

Rater August. 56 Winchester, diay 97, "2. 
[Simpson Simon, 'B, Chaneeltoreville, May 28 
‘Snyder Edwin R., D, Antietam, Sept. 27, 63, 
Stellen Wm. jae Kingston, June ty ge 
Sinnett Gearge R., ¥, Athantit, Aug. 2, 4. 
‘Taiz Henry H., G. Antietam Sept su 62. 
Trow, Wm. G., C, Resaca, 2 Muy 1, “UL, 
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Van Duzen Cyrus B., G, Winchester, May 20, "62, | Wallace Nicholas, I, Cedar Mountain, Aug. 11, 62. 
Warren Wm. W., B, Dullas, May 25, "4. | Weseott Charles, I. “Antietam, Sept. 1, 3. 
Weber <> E, Antietam, Nov, 2? 2. Waterhouse M_J., K, do Sept, iT” 62. 
Watts Win. H., A, Lost Mountain, June 22, °b4. (Watkins Wm., kK, Resace, May 15, ‘Gs, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


John Hi. Meizs, Ist It., D, May T, “65. ‘Marison John, F, Chattanooga, Tune 25, 4. 
Henry Spenecr, Yd it, B July 3; 2. MeKionee Richard, F, Beaufort, May al, ‘65. 

G. W. Brainard, sergt., ‘A, Nashville, June 28, °B4. |Mazsh Nelson, H, Beaufort, April 20 i. 

Wm. Leach, do us Lynchburg, July 8, yg. ‘Morgan John A, aH Frederick, Oot 18, ‘OL. 

Amos A. Eid, ilo , Frederivk, Oct. 26 ny Martin Andrew, is Atlanta, Sept. 6, ‘dt. 

Cyrus Dibble, corp, n Fayetteville, Mar 4, Monson Knod, K, Stafford, Va.. March 4, 63. 
John Steizman, do 'B, Frederick, Md, Oct. a G2. Matteson Andrew, K, Madison, Wis,, Sept. 14, 64. 


Jolin F, Gaston, do F do Now. 80 °0L.)2 1p Hurage. 0, Frederick, Nov, 50, '61, 
Allison Alex,, aA, do Mar. LT, Wz.) Noricong, 1, M., G, tlo Dee. 16, 61, 
Ambrose Austin, A. Useveson Torger, O, Washinglon, May 24, ‘G5, 
Anderson And, D, Atlanta, Ga.. Oct. 20, "U4. Qusun Ubristian, F,’ Alexandria, Oct. 12, "U2. 


Allen Robert 8... N. ¥. Harbor, April }, "63. Miesun Bayle, @, Bridgeport, Feb. a 165. 
Andrews Geo, Py ‘Alexandria, Vu., Muy 20,65, |Osmundson Wie, K. Frederick, et. 17, "61. 
Anderson Peter, i, Murfreesbory, May 13,’ lesan le T,, K, Chattangoza, o, 6b, 


Brage Joba, A, Sandy Honk. Md., Sept. 2 . [Paseo Robert, B. “Tullahoma, Mays a 
Bemis J. W., U, Frederick, Md, Dec. 91, “61. Parrott Lewis, E, Chattanonga June 18, "4. 
Brown Rufus, DB, Feb, i, "3. Pierce Irwin, ‘H, Frederick, Oct. 89, 'dl. 

Noss Lerman, G, Nashville, Nov. Td, "td. [Robinson A. We. DL, Vinings, Ga, Aug. 30, "6b, 
Killing Jonathan, G, Fayetteville, April 18, "G4. |Reese August, E, York, Pa , Dec. 1, “be, 
Beuton dos., 1, Nov. 34, ol. Raymond Israel, G, Nashville, Uct. 1, tid, 
Bryant Perry, 39 Dalton, Ga Feb. 15, ‘65, Itash Win, G, Washington, dune 7, i, 

Borge Chris., K, Atlunta, Nov. 1, 64. Reannele daba, K, Peederick, Oct. 24, OL. 
Corwell Adam, B, Murfrcesbore, Jone 26, ‘64, | Roseue Goardman, K. 

Clark Austin, ron Preseri Ma.  Sphon A. W., A, Murfreesboro, oe 29, oe 
Cames Moses, C, Wiknington, N. c., Mar, 26, ‘05. Schnee Theodore, F, Fayetteville, ¥ bt, 
Cloze Levi, D, Jan, 25, 62. Stansbury Wm . ‘6, Frederick, Ji 


Christian Itasinus, G. s Alexandria,’ June 7, °65. Shriver Joshua M 

Christian Johannes, Frederict, April 25, Sules Wor, EL, Savanhah, Jar, 

Duteher Jouu, A, Alexandvia, June 24, Stubbs, Wen,, WH, Beautort, N.C. April 12, °65, 

Dean Jess B,, Bb, Frederick, Ma., Feb Solaubs Peter, H, Dalton, Ga.. Maret rey in 
a4, 


Dougherty Jolin, f, Winchester, May 3, “2, Stillwell BL, K, Chattanooga, Noy. 1 
Eawer Wn. f1., 8, Naltinore, Sept. 26, "61, Thayer Frank B., A, Avanta, Aue 
Eilers Henry, E, Lonisy ile, Aug, 2, 64! Thurn Frederick, B, June 80, Gs 


Emory George, BE, Chattanouwa, Aug. 
Folts Richurd, I, Sins k, Sepn. Ju, ‘Ge 
Green John M., C, Fayetteville, April ae “64. 
Guilopp Henry, FP, Frederick, Feb. 16, 


Thotas Janes, M, Chathanooga, Feb. 

ever, H, Atnapotis, 2 April! 
i Atlanta, (et. 3, 
Andrew, Kk. Harper's Ferry 


% Att. 1, "63. 


Gussette Benj., U, Savannah, Jan. ut, ‘in. Underwood Josiah, (, Baltimore gt, 
Ovo! Freeman G., if, Haltep, Feb, 74, “ho, Webb Daniel, U, Vinings, Ga. J q t, tee: 
Haswell Jos., A, Ttustiford, Wis., Aug. T, ‘at. “Wight John 3. -b, Nashville, daly 22 

Hawley 0D, T. I, Aurersonville, Aug, 25, ‘Ot. Wait Lewis, D, Savannah, Feb. £3, ‘65. 

Holman Andrew, G, Harpers Perry, Oct —, G2.) Whalen Davis, it Fayetteville, March 15, 4, 
Hamilton Wim, g., H, Chattanooga, Jaly 21, vd. WwW eekersburyger, 2 HI, Washington, June 14, 05. 
*Hoage Lewis 8. 1, Prederick, dan. 12, 62. Wagner Andrew, ‘, Winchester, Mo ay ‘a2. 
Hill Dallas A., TI, Atlanta, Sept. G, Ot Yarger Perry L., C, Frederick, Nov. 26, "Gl. 


Halverson Alles, K, Goldsboro, April 20, 65 
Littigjolin Joho, A, Madison, Wis., Mfay 2 
Ludwigson Ubristian, D, Madison, Van! 22, 
Leavenworth (, me 'g, “Yullahomu, April “1, ‘64. Killed in Action., 


+ Accident. 


Litton Philander, G, Lonisville, June 1, ‘at Died of Wounds, - 42 
Liddle Harvey, G, Savanuati, 0 Theo, 80, "Ba. {Died of Disease 

Lewis Win, 4, I Fayetteville, Maren 16, "4. 

Mericle Arnold, b, Tullahoma; April 40, ‘OL. TAL. nase 

Myers Jobn, D, Nov. 17, Dy 


FIFTH REGIMENT. 


BILLED IN ACTION. 


Walker, capt., A, Rappahannock, Nor, 7, *3, |W. F. Hoyt, sergt., He Fredericksb’¢ May 9,763, 
Ms B. Doagite: ak, A, Peceabure, April 2, J. Goodwin, do A, Rappabannnck, Noy. 7, 63, 
Jas. Ordway, doD, ‘Rappahannock, Nov, 7,'03. (C. Kavanaugh, do JD, "Predevicksburg, May 3, 88, 
L. G@. Strong, do G, Mary's Heights, May 8, 3. SH. Mosher, do Lt, Spotraylvania, May. 710, 64, 
J.J. Turner, doll, do May 3,68. |P.W, Lord, do B, Petersburg, April 2, 65. 
L. F. Mutler, Ist It., C, Spottsylvanin, May 10, ‘6L,/S. 1. Honey, do TD, Spottsylvania, May 10, G4. 
KE, ?, Mills, do E, Wilderness, May 5, "ed. Joho Pordy, do b. Sailor's Creek, April 6, ‘Go, 
A. RB. Robinson, 2d It, Hy, M. Heights, May 3, 62. RW. Walker, do EB, Wilderness, May 4, ‘Gt. 
YH. H. Stout, = do ik, SpottayIvania, May 1, 4. W n. Wright, do F, SpottayIrania, May 14, U4. 
B.C Hungerford, Ist syt.,H,Fred’ksb’g, May 3, 63. 8. Van Norman, do G. do May 10, "tH, 
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J.&. Heiberlig, corp., C, Sailor's Cr'k, Apr. 6, °65.| Harvey Penj., 1, Spottsytvania, bate / bed "bt. 


3) oO, lo Apr. 7.'65.| Irving Kobert, G, Fredericksburg, May 3, "63, 
eae Welty, Fr F, ts ae 6, 15, | Johnson Isaac, L Papoisnnece: sag sf 90 ag 
ag TR: tt, do U Fredericksb'y, May 3,63.| Kent Depusey, A, Winchester, Sept. 19, “6, 
ioe ites $s I ens ; May. | Kelley Win, N., B, Fredericksburg, May 4, 63, 


John tt . ilo Ky, Rappahannock, Noy, 7, '63.|Loeler C,, A, Petersburg, April 2, "65. 
Sas Mill : to K' spettayivanig, May i 6h Lisner IL, F, de April 2, ‘4%, 


Aduns Ch Wes A, Fredericksburg. May 8, ‘65, MeKittrick ‘TY Ib, Fredericksburg. May 3, 63, 
Angie A. K., EB, sailor's Creek, April 6, 165. Martin Kdw., D. Sailor's Creek, April fi, “65. 
Avnett W. W,, By Petersburg, April 2, 05. Muzzy L. M.,D, ilo April 6, "65, 
Ackert Win, , Predevicksburg, May 4, "63, Mills treo, B, ilo April 6, thi. 
Aber B. L., ¥, Petersburg, April 2, 5. Morgan Edw,, E, Wilderness, May fi, 4, , 
Bride Jas., A, Predevicksburg, Muy 3, J. MeCray Andrew, K, Fredericksburg, May 8,768, 
Bozoart Aubert, A, do May 8, W. Nichols Elias AL, B, Winchester, Sept. 19, 64 
Barth J., A, Rappahannock, Nov. f, '53. Olcott Thumas, A, Fredericksburg, May 3, 63. 
Bailey M., B, do Nov, 7, ‘Oh. Peehl Henry, A, Winchester, Sept. 74, hed 

Bilg Lewis, C, Wilderness, May Peleha Mivhael, A, Wilierness, Mayo, G4. 

liu Joho B., EB, Rappatanave Vierson Jos., E, ‘do May i, “U4. 


2, Fredericksbarg 


+ Albert A., F, Petersburg, April A Pitts Koy > 3," 
Itihugten Hivam,G, do April 2, "65, ell, I, do May 3, “63. 
Bigford Raw., H, Sailurts Creek, April 6, '65, \Pel syge AH, K, do May 4, 68. 
Varstead Andcew, L, Frederiekshurz, Muy 3,0 |VhiWips Wa, K, Rappahannock, Nov, 7, 03. 
Tagg John, I, Petersburg, April 2, ‘65, {Purvyelle Paul, D, Wilderness, May 5, "64, : 
Hrewater Jas, M,, J, Spottaylvania, Muy 1, “61, |Biley Abraham, A, Fredericksburg, May 2B, "63. 
Coaly Lewis, D, do May 10, (ei | Rierton John, B, Sailor's Creek, April 6, BD. 
Conlin James, G, Sailor's Creek, April 6, 5. jfulsnan PW, B, Fredericksburg, May 5, 168. 
Urasley John, K, Wilderness, May o, G1, jSwriner Albert, B, fo Muy 3, 63. 

ve Oh ae iStnith Stephen, G, Sailor's Creek, April 6, °65, 
tibauncey, PF, do j i Win. G@, Feedericksburg, May 3, 3, 

; - snaker E.. 1, do May ‘i, “63. 

aker E.R,t, . do Muy 3, "63. 
is Whitney. B, pottsylvania, Muy 10, 64, 
Tripp Byron, i, Fredericksburg, May 3, 63. 


Cilinan Ira, 6, Petersburg, April 2, “65. Trowley John, UW, do May 3, "65, 
Graham Alien! I, do.” Apt 3,65. Thowas Geo, By 1, de May 3, "63, 
Gilbect Franklin, f, do April 2, “65. Valentine John D,,E, do May 3, BS. 
Marlick Francis, A, Fredericksburg, May 4. | Vesey Aaron, I, do May 3, ‘63, 
Hubbard Hash, B, Cold Harbor, June 1, G+. Wroith Wentzel, F, Sailor's Creek, April 6, 65, 
Hlayes Milton, 1, Wilderness, May 3, “64, (White Wm, 'T., [, Fredericksburg, May 3, 63. 


DIED GF WOUNDS. 


H. M. Wheeler, major, Washington, Nov. 10, ‘O).|Jordon N. D., G, Cold Herbor, June 5, "4, 
Samue) White, capt.. DP, May 20, '¢4.!Johnson Henry, H, Williamsbury, May —, °62, 
Geo. E. Hilton, do G, May 17. ‘64. |Klussner, FL F, Washington, May 29, $4, 
Jobn MeMarray, do Hf, Washington, May 20, "05. Lyon Wm, D., 0, do Dev, 1%, "62, 
(Hf, Mayer, ist Ip, A, Petershorg, April 21, 65. Lebo dolm, BE, Spottsytvania, May 72, "bt, 
JK. Strong, sch. maj. Prederickso'g, May 16,02. Mclaughlin J, B, Washington, Jane 16, 168, 
Jaco Wisaman, sgt., C, Washington, Muy ¥6, G+, Motlitt Won, DD, ila April 6, 76a, 
Wm. Hall, sergt., © do April ri, HS, 


| C, Virginia, Mureli 25, "65, Murat E.R, 
C. Kessinger, do ©, Ft. Monroe, May 21, '62. Millar 6, G. Willlamsburg, May —, ‘62 

C. Verbeek, do £, Spottsylvania, May 12, 64, May 27, ‘os, | 
H.C. Hern, do ), Wiliunsburg, May M, oO, "td, 

Wr. Norton, du 1, Washington, June 2 ' |Nolte Frederick, K, Washington, May 21, ‘64, 

A. Nortou, 1, Spottsylvania, May 12, ‘64, Potter A. 'P., By Winchester, Sept. it, "at, 

J, Cotherns, corp,, A, Wiliamebung, May —, 62. Peterson G., By Cold Harbor, Tune 3, 64, 

Dodge Vreve, do Washington, daly 25, "6 Phelopsa Wo ML, F, Washington, Apell 18, 5, 
Aivgler, do 0, Williamstuars, May — }Raeull M, II., K, April 15, i. 
Tk ' fo P, Washington, July 25, Ws. | Parkinazon J. 0, B, Fredericksburg, May 4, ‘63. 
J.T. Willams, do G, Spottaylvania, May 12 .| Raymond P.G., BE, Spottaylvania, May 12, “4. 
Wu. A. Reid, do T, Willlamsburg, May — Rattery J., PL Rapypalanock, Nov. 11, 68, 


Alten Jaa. W., B do May —, ‘62. [Raymond Geo, E., G, Prederickshurg, May 6° 
Austin Edwin, H, do May —, 'é2. Robinson Thos, KR, Spottaylwania, May 12, ‘oh, 
Brids Robert, A, Fredericksburg, May 28, "63. Stick Henry, A, Fredericksburg, May 23, "63. 
Drown H., C, Alexandria, April 8, Gd, Smith John, B, Washington, June —, ‘64, 
Buttum G. W., D, Sailor's Creek, April 25, 63. Sheriner A, A.C. Williamabarg, May —, "62, 
Beach RL, B, Washington, Nov. 25, 3. Stuck Wm,, C, Washington, Nov. 20, ‘63, 
Kelton J. K., K, Spetteylvania, May 14, "64. Suooley Henry, G, Wilderness, May 6, 64, 

Cole Co J., F) Williamsburg, May 2. Thielke Henry, D, Washington, June 5, ‘BA. 
Cantwell K.. G, Washington. Nov. L4, 08. Van Alstine ©. A., G, April 7, "65, 
Ridy DW. C,, A, Williamsburg, May —, ‘62, Woodenck Dovid, A, Williamsburg, May —, '62 
Echtun Jos,, fF, Washington, April 7, ‘OS. Wait J. 1, By 

Flyn Win, G, April Ls, ‘G5, Wieman Jolin, Baltimore, Out. 11, "ht. 

Gee C, HEB, White Harry, D, Wilderness, May 6, ‘$4, 
Granta Todd, G, Washington, May 27, ‘64, Wright Marshail, @, Washington, May 21, "64. 


Grey Wim, 1, Cold Harbor, June 8, 01, “Walker Henry, 1, Williamsburg, May 
Tlail Lucing, & Baltimore, July 27, “62. Wheelock T. H., I, do 
Hinson 0. 1'., G, Wilderness, May 6, “4, 


THE NAMES OF THE DEAD. 


DIED OF 


Harvey W, Emery, It, col, Lisbon, NH. Oct,13,'62, 
Win, Evans, capt., K, Philadelphia, Aug, 1, 192, 
Jolin M. Mott, do K, Frederick, July és. 
A. L. Cutts, sergt., Eg, Palrfax, Mar. 15, "2. 
Jchn Stick, corp., A, Philadelphia, Sept. 11, 2. 
J. Hayward, do B, Harper's Ferry, Aug. 15, *b4. 
J. W. “Thompson, corp, B, Baltimore, Aug. 5, 4. 
T. Langhoif, C, L. H. Hosp. June 20,62. 
E. F. Davidson, a3 F, Cunp Griffin, Nov, 8u,1 
M. 1. Suntorn, do G, imitadelphia, Aug. 2, 
JLS. Sinith, do G, Camp Griffin, Feb, 26, 
A. HL Livermore, du G, Mhiludelphia, Aug, 12 
*Win, Tempkins, do Ul, feb. 5 
J, W. Titiny, dot, "Camp Griffin, Nov Veh 
J. A, Sevey, flo K, Alexandria, ‘Apel {1, GL 
Atherholt W. D., B, Liv. Hall Hosp., June 11, "gL. 
Apel Michael, kK, Petersburg, Feb. 3, 5. 
Buboltz F., A, Belle Plaine, Feb. 23, "ss. 
Burroughs, Wm., , Philadelphia, Aug. 31, ‘2, 
Kraithwiite W ib, Hagerstown, Oct. 29. Ud. 
Batehem Eli, ; Cumberland, Dee. 11, 4 
Bagley J, e. K Galtimere, Dev, 11, ‘62. 

*Batea Jas., 3, Rape hannock, Nov! , "63, 
Blodgett f. ir H, Alexandria, Qee. 51, "GA, 
Breed E., 1, Camp Griffin, Nov 29, ‘at. 
Barlingaime H., K, do Net, 20, 
Bruen Ernest, K, Belle Plaine, Feb. ‘. 
Burpe C. E., K, ‘Corps Hospital, Jan. 20, ts 
Crujssant G. Hy, A, lo April 4, "03, 
Creaser Wi., 8 Belle Phiine, Dee. 14, "G2, 
Colvin Usear W:, Ib, Corps Hospital, May 4, 68, 
Courtright Krazil, B, Camp Grifin, ‘Oet. 22) Gt. 
Coonan J, W. 8. Baltimore, Dee. is, ‘ga. 
Crandal A. E, Wilson Station, May it, 85. 
Chismore A, it, Nov. LY, "UL. 
Case Aaron, aa Mexandria, Nov, 1, 62. 

Cronch Jas., K, do Oct. 4, 64. 

Cur penter Di, W., K, City Voint, Aprit 
Davis Chus., A. cma phia, Dee, ‘3. 
Demuth Prans, tity, Nov, ' 
Douglas H. A; by Phikadenkin Sept. 20, *b2. 
Darling Traman, FP, Portsin'th Grove, Wet. 17 
Downs £. H., H, Harrison's Landing, July 4, ‘62. 
Dutcher Platt, x: U..8. Hosp., Md., Oct. 9, "62. 
Eastman J. K., 1, Philadelphia, Sept. 14, "62. 
Foley Michuel, i Annapulis, Oct. , 3, 
Farrar M, J, D. Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 162, 
Foule Wie. Ho, EB, Western Photitle. 
Franvisco T. , W,, H, Belle Plaine, Bee. 2 
Fraker Jolin, K, Waahington, Oet. 3, 61. 
Gatyin Martin, A, de April 8, 'G2. 
Geisel Edw., ©, Hagerstown, Dec. ANG Ye. 
Gibbs Zeno, ‘D, Dec, wh 
Gower Samuel, F, Baltimore, Uct, Ms, 2. 
Henrich &., a Liberty Latl:fozp., "Juae 19,62, 
Huhbard HA! A, Frederick, Oct. "62. 
Hastings Thos. B. Hospital. 

Herzog Godfried, C, N. Y. City, June 25, "2. 
Hutchins W. M.D, "Lib. Hall osp., June 10, "62. 
Lule Geo, W., E, Bapttet ote Sept. 21, 62, 
Hutvell G. E., Er Hospital, May 4, i, 

Horton D., P, Belle Plaine, Mar. w, a 


2, G2. 


.|Magus J, M., 
:|Melheten w. i, 


i Squires i, 
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DISEASE, 


Hoxe B., I, Washington, Rept. 16, “G1. 
Hegeesar Dover, 1, Warren's Station, Mar. 93, 
Kezsinger J., ©) West. Philada., Feb. 9, '63, 
Kinnesiey Chas., 


"65. 


D, Washiow ton, March 1, "64, 
Lawley A., D, Aun: polis, Aug. 13, 764, 

Larson &., ‘rE, U.S. Hosp., Md., Vet, 6, '62. 
Lavgdell Niles, K, Pliludelphia, 

Leyder Peter, ‘a, Belle Plaine, dan. 20, "bs. 
Morris PF, B..'2, Juty 3 a, "Gd, 
Maller G., C, ney, Hall Hosp., June 14, a 
|Mulhauser’ A., lo June iW 

', City Point, Mareb £5, "6. 

Tl, Belle ‘Plaine, 
| Miller Joho, H, Philadelphia, May 
Mansfield B, re Camp Griltin, > 
Messer FP, K, Andersonyille, Aus 
Muoare 4. 'B., K, Harrison's Landing, ‘hug. 14, "62. 
Nicks W. A, i, Savage Station, July 5, Bs. 
Mleszou Ole, ae Lib. Hall Hos _ June li, be, 
Oshora T., E, Jan, 
Oabora Chas. D., G, Hagerstown, x v. 
/Page Ge Ww. Oet. 1, 61. 


"21, "02, 


|Parker S }, Madison, April —! ‘Gd. 
Platts wih, Hull Hesp.,July 15, 62, 
[Rath C,, A, “Hagerstown, Nov. 3, 62 
Reingans H., C, Washington, Nov. 9, 62, 
‘Reed Newell, bv Dee. 5, ‘G1, 
Riley J. L., D, May —, 2. 

Reed J., 1, Alexandria, Dee, 4, 4. 

Skinner J, Il, A, Gen. Heap, Dee. 4, “Hh 
‘Speacer Geo, Dee. 14, “BL. 
Starkey B. Kr. B, Rebel ie hed 164, 
(Simons J_ ©., E ‘Baltimore, BS e 
‘Southnayd o E, Division its *3yh an, 2b, 65. 


Staples J. IL, Dee. 1, ‘G1. 
Smith Hash B., a, Belle Maine, April 12, 63. 
Schoomaker W., EL, Baltimore, July 3, 62, 
Stalker C, ee: a Newark, Sept, 4, "62, 
Stoddard W. EL, 1, Washington, May 28, ‘65. 
Saundere Uf, O., Y, “Alexanulela, Nov, % 62, 
Stunton W., Pa iy ashington, Nov. 14, ‘ 

Ca K, Muy - _— 
Thompson W, D., BL Acquia, Nov. 
Tanner Vera W, a Des 
Tanner Ira. G, esas, Dee. i 
Thomas \. L., Dec. 4, 
Van Brocklin oe a a Philadelphia, Sept. a "62. 
Vaughn A, N. May 

Whaling = pie Fredericksburg, 
Wood [sane J,, Fy Transport, Aug, 
Walt J.. G, Harrison’ s Landing, Ju! 
e Wait Geo., G, Urangeville, O. , June 4, 63. 
Wood Harrison. K, Belle Pls ‘sine, Mareh Ju, "63. 
Young W. L., BK, Harrison's Landing, July” 19, "62. 


* Killed by Accident. 


Rilled in Action.... e000 --+----++-e0-+ ee 
‘Died of Wounds. . 
|Died of Disease. ..: 2. cceyescvecceesseeree 126 


Total ...... 


nagecvcocsccssrerevesecses, Oe 


SIXTH REGIMENT. 


KIRLED IN ACTION. 


Philip W. Plummer, maj., Wilderness, May 5, "64. 
Ww. W.Hutehins,capt..B, Yellow Honse, Aug. 19,64. 
E. A. Brown, do E, Antietaun, Sept. LT, eh 
W. Von Bachelli, do F, do | Sept. 14, 62. 
John Tieknor, do K, Gettysburg, wuss "63, 
H. ¥, Pruyn, 1st it., A, Laurel Mi, May $ 3, ee 
Wm, FP. Bode, do P, “Antietam, Sépr. 1y, *62, 
Oscur Gratz, do F Laurel Hijl, May 0, “OL 


0. D. Chapman, 2d It., C, Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
J. Timmons, do’ G, ¥. ouse, “hus. 19, "dt, 
C. Bubcock, serg. tnaj., Petersburg, Jog, 14 Ob. 

C, Lampe, 1st sergt., ¥ Bull Run 2d, Ang. 30, ‘62, 
N. Snyder, de H, Lituret Hill, May 6 

A. Miller, do iG ‘Gettysburz, July 1, 
A, Fowler, sergt., A, Hatcher's Rus, Feb 4, 6d, 
W. Gallup, dv D, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘63, 
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M, Save, sergt., P, Peterslurg, June 18, "bt 

J. A. Hyatt, do U, Gainesville, Aug, 25, "6 
WII, Burns, do UF, Gettysburg, Juty 1,” 
C. A, Green, do 1, Petersterg, June 18, 
A, E. Tarbox, do K, Gettysturg, July tb 
J. Alexander, corp., A, Antietam, Sept. 17, 
L.D. Fenton, deo A, Cold Harbor, June 
D.Z. Young, do HB, Antietam, Sept. 17 
us, do B, Gettysburg, July 1, 
ry,do D, bouth MD t'a, Saps. i4 


dy D, Gettysburg, Tnby 1, 

de D, Petersburg, Aug. Is, 
do D, thiteher’s Kun, 

ilo BL Spotisylvania, May 

do F, Antietara, Sept. 17, % 
lo Ge, do Sept. 17, ‘62. 
da, Gettysburs, July 7, 6 
da HL, Antietam, Sept. 17, 'b2. 
do Th, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘dd. 
‘lo TH, Hateher’s Ran, Peb 


de 
lo 
do 
, do 
Andersvn IL, Bb, Gettysburg, July L, ‘04, 
Armetrong W.B.. C, do July 1, '65, 
Awman F., C, Petersburg, Aug. 1s, 04, 
Arnold FL, b, South Mountain, sept. 1 
Atwood & W., 1, Autietum, Sept, 1 
Abbott Chas A. K, de Sept, 17, 
Blake Wri, 3), A lo Supt. 17, "6 
Bunzel Frovks 
Duar Frederick, A, ilo 
Diodecker IL, A, Hatcher's Run, Feb. T, 6. 
Brown L., B, south Mountain, Sept, Lt 
Barrets G, U., B, Jericho Pord, May 2 
Boy A. C., U, Petersbure. Aug. L 
Beafird Wm., G, Gainesville, Aug 
Blake Thos,, U, Lworel HU, May 12, ‘U4. 
Burnham Chas,, 1, Gainesville, Aug. ws, 's2. 
Boughton L, Mi. 1, Gettysburg, July 7, 6%, 
Jeuediet L. 8. £, Lauret Ui, May 10, "64, 
Copeland W. H., A, Autietwu, Sept, 17, 62 
One VAL, B, oon Sept, 1 
Caspers W, J., B, ao Rept. 1 
Chaglesworth U.. Ub, Gettysburg, July 1, "ta. 
Sarnes W. it, 1, Luurel Hill, May 10, 4. 


I, Predevicks burs, Apr. 2s, "0: 
1. Laurel Hill, May 
K, Gettysburg, July 1,763. 


“od. 


Chameviain 2, K, 3th Mouatain, Sept. 1M, '62,]2 
Cummings UVaniel, K, Antictuw, Sept. 17, 62, 


Duuuwiog UW. M., Db, Sul! Rua Aug. 3D, ‘G2, 
Diener J, 2, Petersthure, dily Sa, "63, 
Didiot UW, b aville, Aug. 25, '62, 
Douglass Geo., TI, Antietam, Sept. 17, 63, 
Dibble C. F., 1, Wilderness, May 5, 54. 
Bversol} F., U, Guinesville, Aug. 28, 42. 
Ellsworth P,, 1 tle Aug. 28, °62. 
Bilis C. G., T, Wateher’s tun, Feb. 6, 05. 
Fort $., A, Antiotam, Supt. 17, 62. 
Faust W., B. trettysburg, July 1, 63. 
Fultou Ro AL, B, Gainesville, Aue, 28, 62 
Fishee W., C, Luarel Hill, May 12, 6d. 
Fry Jas, h, Gettysbarg, July 1, 3. 
Fuchs Jou, H, Petersburg, dune 19, bt, 
Fine R., T, Hull Run 2d, Ang. 31, 63, 
Prembeyn A., K, Five Forks, April 1, "65. 
Garlaugh F., A, Autictam, Sept. 17, "62. 
Giuth BL, B, do Sept. 17 2, 
Geary Francis, DB. du Sept. 17, 62, 
Gallup Warren, D, do Sept, 17, We. 
teen Prank, G, ‘lo Sept. 17, 62. 
Gamble Richard, G, Gettysburg, July 7, 3. 
Gurdner L, K, Bull Run 2d, Aug. 30, "62. 
Hedges, J., A, Wilderness, May 5, bd. 
Hivkock Win,, ©, Jevichu Bord, May 25, 84. 


DIED OF 


pt., B, Wilderness, May 5, 4. 
. Lawmer, o D } 


do EY Philada., Sept. 29, Gd. 


. Kettler Jos. H, 
a a 
K, Weldon R. i. + dug, 29,184, 


A, Gravelly Run, Mared 91,65, 
March 31, ‘to, 


Feb. 15, 65. 
Ist lt., G, Wilderness, May 5, *O4, 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Hanzburg P., D, HWatcher’a Ran, Feb. T, "65, 
Harre U,, F, Gettysburg, July ‘ts, 

Haag J,. Py Hateher’y Kun, Pes, 7, 65 
Haley M., G, Gainesville, Aug, 2s, 12, 
Hastand J., 1, Gettysurg, July 1, "6. 

Hopp @., 2, Vetersburg, duue 18, 4. 

| Huatley K.. K, South Mustain, Sept. 14, 02. 
Harrison W, P., K, Antictam, Sept. 17, "62. 
Hancock W. P., K, Pctersburg, Jane 1s, G4. 


2.|*Hanceck W. D., K, tulisbury Vrison, Nov. 16,"64, 


Jones I. M., A, Gettysburg, July 1, 65. 
es EB. J,, E, Petersburg, deb. 6, "G5. 
mgon J, A., 1, da Aug, 19, ‘64, 
Ynson J. P., 1, Wilderness, May 5, "6s. 

s J. O0., A, Antivtum, Sept. 17, 62. 
itner W.J., A, Petersburg, Aug. 19, "64, 
Kellogg C,, A, Wilderness, May 5, G2. 
Ring B, E, Gettysburg, July 1, G3. 
Kiokow C., F, Antietam, Sept. 17, 62. 
do — Sept. 17, "bY. 
1ushast J. B., A, South Mountain, Sept. 14, '62, 
| Leaman B., E, Gettysburg. July 1, 2. 
Laurence Wm., I, South Mountain, Sept. 14, '62, 
Miles Geo. C., A, South Mountain, Sept. 14, 62, 
MecUawdron M., B, Antietam, Sept. 17, 62, 
Mullony A.,B, Hatcher's Run, Feb. 6, "65, 
Marston KL, C, Gettysburg, July 1, 'é3. 
MeCoy J., OC, Hatcher's Run, Feb. 
Manning P., G, Gettysburg, July 1," 
Mogler W., G, Hateher’s Kun, Feb. 
Mann ©., G, Gainesville, Aug. 2s, 
Martin N., H, Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
Moy J., H, Laurel Mill, May lz, “bd. 
Nettleton L., H, Antietam, Sept. 17, 62. 
Pierson Win., A, Gettysburg, July 1, 03, 
‘Pierson J., 4, Petersburg, June 1s, "Ot. 
Vettitt UH, EL, , Dall tun 2 ug. , '62, 
Powell J., G, Fredericksbur, 


65. 


: 


A 
April 2D, 'G3. 
Perking A. M., D, South Mountain, Sepz. tH, '62. 
Patterson Wr, K, Gainesville, Aug. 25, "62, 
Rithardsin Jas, B, Wilderness, May 5, 04, 
Rouch David, B, Petersburg, Feb. &, Go, 

Root A., 8, do Aug. 5, 4. 
‘Sutter N., B, Antietam, Sept. 17, "bz. 
H, Livcrel HL, May 10, "B4. 
. ©.. DB, Spotsylvania, May >, 764 
Sprague C., D, Gettysburg, July 1, 6d. 
lenathall FL, BD, do July 1, "63, 
Shay Jolin, E, Galnesyille, Ang, 25, "bd. 
Spengler Philip, Py Gettysburg, July 1, 3. 
Sehlucerv H., F, Petersburg, Juty 1, 4. 
Hicrenbocken B., H, Gettysburg, July 1, G3, 
‘Suith BH, Laurel Hil, May 12, "64. 

Sutter G, W., 1, Gettysbors, July 1, "63. 


|Salts.A., 1, Five Forks, Apri t, 45. 


Scoville J.. KR, Gettaybury, July 7, 63. 

Thoupson Joho, B, Wilderness, May 5, G4. 

Tonley A., C, do May 5, 4. 
Thesmice A, F, Bull Run 2d, Ang, 30, 62, 
Tromwbul! WU, W., K, Fredericksburg, April 29, 163. 
Vesper 5..8., G, Bull Run 2, Aug. ou, 162, 
Whitman J, C., A, Sauth Mountain, Sept. 14, "2, 
Winkier L., B, Gravelly Run, Mar, 31, 65. 
Wilson A. B., D, South Mountain, Sept. 14, "62. 
|Wrinch Gottfried, G, Sailor's Cfeck, April 3, "65. 
Wellhansen A., P, Ball Run 24, Ang, 30, 62. 
Whittaker H,, A, Antietam, Sept, 17, 62. 

Wright, It. 00. &, do Sept, 17, "63. 
Wescott L., K, Vetersdburg, June 13, 64 

Young F., (, Bull Run, Aug. 8h, 62 
Young 8, G, Antietam, Sept. 17, '6 
Yates A... 18, Laurel Hill, May 32, "2. 
Zwarink, A., 1, Gravelly Run, Mareh 31, "65, 
| ® Shot by rebel guurd. 


WOUNDS. 


1, W. Hendrioks, Ist lt., K, Feb. 13, °65, 
J. 1. Burns, sergt, 1, Wilderness, May 7, ‘04, 

P, Hagenow, do PY May 21, G4, 

T, A. Polleys, do H, Alexandria, June 30, *64. 


THE NAMES OF THE DEAD. 


Wim Fox, sergt., I, Keedyarille, Sept. 21, 62. 
R. Artridge, corp, A, Frederick, Sept. 15, 62, 


J, Kelly, ao r Get vshure. J July at, ‘es, 
Ocal: Moore, tle Ge, Heonsboro, Md. Cet 182. 
C.M, Jenks, do Gy, City Point, Nor tem 
J. Mason, do G, Mareh ol, 

D. Eelly, doy H. 

KR. Thompson, do 1, Washington, June 27, 4, 
Alverson T. W, May — a! 
Kaltes Ashbury, ast gone? 25, "od 


Bundy C.F, V ashinton, June 11, * 
Burbank DOO. Gy, Middletown, et. —, ‘é2 
Tatler &. Wo, il, Ww ashington, "\pril 3," 


Campiell B.S, B, Day YS, 4 
Cole. &. W “ 6. April 16, "65. 
Corey Y. Aen April 2,5, 


Conklin o eh Stafford C. H., May 4, '63. 
Collins W. ie U 


Curter M.D., L, Feb. 11 
Coypernalt 0: BL, K, Aug, 15,6 
Durant J. W., E, July 3, 


Eagun J., D, Frederick, Met, 10, "64, 
Egyleston LW. Ai. bee dcp, July 26, 783, 


Fenton TD. 
Goggins Wn. ; ‘RB, Hatcher's Ran, Feb. §, “65. 
Gilbertson Wom., B, City loint, April My, "65, 


Garfield M. A., Er, Washington, Sept. 2, "Gs. 
Gray Richard, 1. 
Hewitt 6. B,C, Sharpsvurg, Sept. 17, % 


Hayden M., D, Gettysburg, Aug. 0, 04. 


| Harding J., 1, Boonsboro, Md., Revit 
'Jovrres Jos. ‘ b, Ba iltimore, Feb. 2 
Kline Wim., A, noriruls, Ma, Sen. 24, Oe, 
Keeler A, b., » Smoky town, Mi., Get. 7, 182. 
Kial a UR April 22, '63, 

. Leavitt M.D, April 5, "65, 

* Miler GW, , D, Washington, June 13, 6b, 
MeKinnon ©, 'é Chambersburg, Dee. —, "08, 
|Mulleter Maul, if, Washington. 

lMarkle Peter 3., 1. 

esa Uv — Re Gettvshurg, duly 21:7 


+ Py Gera intown, Pa, F “Aus 
lobbine Geo, 1, Geursetown, Sept 

Ztults Heavy, _ttiinore, heb, 3 
Shelton LW ©, Washington, Nov, &, "02. 
[Shiehts P. T., D, do Jute 1, 64, 
‘Sehdeider Jai, D, April £63, 
Sehnider J. L., G, Washington, June 16, ‘61, 


Sinith Cl: ser Ay 
July 17, bd. 


Stedman Levi, Lif 
Seott dotin, K\ City Polot, Apri] 1, 65. 


‘Taylor Sameel, H 
‘Thompeen duones IL, 1K, City Point an 15, 
Hi, Frederick, Oct. 28, 


| 
Webber Meter, 
White 1 M., M, aed as June 2, os. 
Sept, 14, 4, 


| Wright Gale Cy 
K, Baltimore, March 0, 65. 


White Thea, [, 
pee J, v) 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


Lynus Johnson, aaat. surg., April £5, '6 
LB. Campbell, ist serg., D, Baltimore, Aug. 4, 
O. Sargeant, serg., B, Arlington, March 7, " 
G. 0. Adams, do U, Washington, Sept. 17, 61, 


JN. Chestnut, do ©, Frederick, Jan, 23, ‘6. 
It, B. Smith, ‘do KE, Dev, 18, 


SP. Webb, corp,, B, Arlington, Oct. 33," 
dM, Urighiun, do. [, Camp Lyon, Oct. ae 
A. Thompson, do T, Charleston, Dee, 12," 
Ames A. D., A, Jan. 3, 2. 
Anderson \., - Washington, siay 19,63, 
Brown Of. I, May 24, "is, 
Beeman Jolin, &; Addersmvitie, 

Bowels J, 1, Kb, City Point, Jan. 2, 05. 
Hickelhaupt Wi m., Fy Washiagton, Det, 22, ‘82. 
Tiroler Jo. G, Vhiladeiphia, Aug. 16, ‘bB. 
Burch Perry, G, Point Lookout, Dec. 18, “3. 
Bishop He We t Salisbury, N, © . Nov, 6, “G4, 


Crandall Frank M., 4, daly 6 6, "64, 
Clark ©, mA Ww ashiugton, Sept. 11, 61 
Cottrell A O, June 18, *65, 


Chadayn heal C, Andersonville. 

Cannun Baruey, G, “Rebel Prison. 

Clark Alonzo, G, do 

Cortrell & Ht, Washington, Mareh 4, "64, 
Drysdate John, Lom March 2, 6S, 
Dilanwater N., i, Harrisburz, Aug. 2, OL, 
Downey 0 iL, F, Liwitimore, 

Dock A. F, Annapolis, April 5, 5, 

Dall K. J.. G, Marelt 17, ‘62. 
Dejean V., aK: ‘Washington, Dec, 24, "bu. 
Emous A., 1, Hillsboro, Wis., Dee, 2, G4 
Ewmons ht. k . G&, Washington, Dev, 3), "62, 
Edward IL U,, K, Aclington, Nov. 24, “UL. 
Fisk A. 1, € do Feb. 1, 162, 
Fisher il, City Point, Jan. 21, os 
Hox Abijal, a Kelle Plaine, March 6, ‘64, 
Fosdick MH. A., I, Washington, Sept, 21, °63- 
Green G,, €, brairie du Chien, Wis., Feb. 1, ‘60, 


Gartield ik. Db, KE, Nov. 20, “OL. 
Goetsch Leo, F, Washington, Dec. 10, 62. 
Grant A. C., ry tho April 6, to. 
Gue C. M., K, do May 12, "65, 
Hodgeden J, G., A, Maine. 

Hill Jumes, A, Sept 


Hale J. F., B, Washingten, Ovt. 
Hardy E. SS k, Andersonville, Feb. 


Hohenstein U., F, Washington, April £2, '60. 


{Holland Win, G@, Washington, Dee. 14, “62. 
Hanson John a. G, Reckivet, Hi,, Feb, 5, 65, 
)ELaliine 1 Joba, H, Belle Plaine, Jan 
me ihn Geo, IK, Petersburg, Peb, bi 
flatin N Feb 
Toman t.. 4, Annapolis, Dee, 
Ivers Niels, fr, zc sal isig toni, dune 
Jones 'T. A. A, Wisconsin. 
‘Jotiisin Be i" ., A, Vetersturs, Feb, 15, 1, 85. 
Johnsen Wo L., I, Andersonville, Oe 
|Keyee M, B,, A, May 7 i, 
Kunaly Unrs, HH, Washington, Nov. “OL 
Lambert P., B, White Oak Ch, a, "toe 
[Longinive John, 5 diet. 25, OL, 
\Miller Heary, ib, Fairfax, June 5, 6). 
Mainwold R., G. Wasbington, April 44, "66. 


Metluce i B, & tho Jan, 14, 4, 
Peters Theodore, 8, Mareh 26, ‘65. 
Purfiela Henry ae G, Cairn th. , Dee. LL, 62. 


HM, Mav 
L, Wise: ain, Oct, 20, Ot. 
it. 


Mhithrick PH 
Phillips Richunl 5 
Russell 2. , Washin: stun, Dec, 3, 
Sears W 0, o Falls : 
Sweet h, 1, Wiscun 1, Sept A 
Toutiasen It, B, Andersonville, ‘June 3, 64; 


Thorm I. C., Ey “hue 26, GL. 
Troutman Auton, H, do Sept, 12, 6 
‘Thompson G. W., Tt, Washington, Nov, 5 
Voss John, A, Jefersouvilly, lu, July 1, 6, 
[Yan Dorstan P,, May 14, “05. 


/Vanderwarker 5., v, Maryland, Mareh , ‘65. 

Vetter J., F, ‘Anierslie July 9, G4. 

Wi “Harry, A “March 3 3, "62. 
West James, ©, City Voiut, May 1, 65, 

Ww itsou Ole, G, Ww ashinyton, BD. &. Det, 1,42, 
Zenelr FL, G, Alexandra, June 9, "5. 

#C, neaiday Geo, B, Alexandria, Dec 
Judas Martin, B, Petersburg, Feb. § 
shillie H.C., &, 


Predericksbur: Z, June 20, 162. 


= Drowned. 


* Shot. + Suicide. 


Dielof Wounds... 
Dled of Disease.....-. 
(Died of Accidents, ete . 
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WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION, 


28,62. 
. Wd. 
" 


Geo. H. Brayton, capt., B, Gainesville. 
J. Newmsn. do Cy Wilderness, | 
A. Gordon, Jr. do K. Fred'ksl's, April 
B. Newman, fst It., @, Jericho Port, Ma 
J. Uolmes, do rs Wilderness, M 
W. OY. Topping, 24 It. 
T. Thomas, do 
W. W, Walrath, do 
M, Sheehan, lst gergt., A, Gulnesville; Aw 
PC, Backinan, dD, du Au 
W. Richorda, do G, Grav'y Run, Mar, 31 " 
TL. P. Holmes, sergt., A, Cold Harbor, June 2 wd! 
JL. Miller, do BL Petersburg, June 19, +. 
T. Heln, do 1, Wilderness, May 4, 
GQ. Mitchell, do ©, de May 
H.J. Crandall, du &, Galneaville, Aus. bg, 
R. W. Hubbard, lo | BL Gettysburg, July 1, 
J.C. Mussey, lo EF, Wilderness, May 5, 
wounded in left arm and chest. 
C. A. Usborne, sergt , B, Hatcher's Run, Feb,6 65, 
©, G. Varker, do PB, Petersburg, du . Mi | 
[. Reamer, do P. Gravelly than, 47h 31,185. 
J. H. Campbetl, da G, Gainesville, Aug. 28 


ss 
4 


wd, 


iH. Dunham Jaa, 


Covey L., I, Wilderness, May 5, “64. 
Douglass A. B.. A, Gainesville, ‘hug. 28, '62. 
Dawes W. D., I, Laurel Hill, May 9, on. 

K, Guntont Arkansas, 
Emery W. H., D, Gainesville, Aug. 25, "62. 
Bruns Jas., Dd, ilo Aug. 62. 
. Kuunks Jes., E, Jericho Ford, May 23, 64. 
Frost 8., B, (aincsville, Aug, Os, "G2. 
.| Farnham Le: C., Dido Aus, 2s) "We. 
Feaucis Peter, i, Wilderness, May 5, ‘b+. 
Fleming [t., J, do May § * ‘We. 
Graham Th F., B, Gettysburg, Juty 1 . Bs. 
Guptill P, A, 'E, Wilderness, May 5, ‘on. 
[Geneva FF, Gravelly Hien, March 41, 5. 
iGurner F, J. .K, South Mountain, sept! 14, “62. 
. Mobart O, B. A, Laorel IGM, Muy 9, "64, 
Niwrt ©., A, Petersbnrz, June 15, 
Hull Wm., 'c. Gettysburg, duly 1 


G8, 
Holmes W., C, South Mountain, Sept. Ri o2, 
Hurst L. D.C, Laurel Wi, May 22, 
Nuyyvahome L., 6, Gainesville, Ang! 


as, 42, 


Hed Jos.. 1, tle Aug. bs! "G2, 
fiebenck 8. , HU, Laure! Till, May 6, Wa, 


G Lytle, do G, Laurel Ibn, May 10, ‘Gk. Johnson 5. , A Wilderness, May ty ‘id. 

S. Monteith, do If, Antictam, Sent, 17, ‘bY. |Jolinsen W, G, Laurel Mill, May. rid ‘it. 
M. Chase, corp., A, tettyshurg, July 1, 03. |#urat Wm., A, Wilderness, May 5, ‘04, 
1. H. Mead,.do A, du July 1, "3. Kalb Jeol, A, lo i, Nob. 
A. T MeWalvey, corp., A, Petersburg, June 18,64, /Rippea U., B, Lisrel THN, May 10, "4. 
K. hilips, ilo re Gainesville, Ang. 2502. Kantz Lb. 'p, Antietam, Sept. it, ‘63 
CB, Marmmer, de &, South M't'n. Sept. is |Kentner il. F, Gainesville, Aug. 25, "62. 
O. A Iballurt, da B, Wilderness, May &, .|Kauop H. A, "Pp, South Mountain, Sept, 14, 62, 
W. Richardson, do BI do May 5 "i, Kerney 11., HW, Laurel THN, May 12, bt. 
P. A. Balteau, do B, Laurel Will, Muy 10, "64, Knapp J, th, Ix, Gettyshurg, July 1, 68. 
L. &. Isham, do Dy Wilderness, May oh, [be Biare Monza, A, Wilderness, May 6, G4, 
G, Sargent, No  E, Antietam, Sept, 17 Lewis Julian, B, Galnesvile, Aug. 25, 02. 
4G. J. Dewey, dv EB, Laurel Hii, May 20, *S 6. Laaek Juhu, (, Gravelly Kun, March 31, "65, 
G, A. Orvis, do E, Wilderness, May i “WH. Little O. 3., D, “Gainesville, Aug, 2, ‘62. 
£3. Mefonald, ilo #, Gainesville, Ang. 82. | Giver Veter, G, ull Run 2d, Aug. Bb, "62. 
WN. Miles, do ca dy Aug. 35. 62./Lynn T, 0., G, South Mountain, Sept. 14, "63. 
J.D. Runaiaa, fo FL Petersburg, June 18, 'ét.| Mills C. A, Gainesville, Au: 
T, Blant, do F, Gravelly Run, Wh 3! 05,| Moov John, A, WwW iderness, May 4 
D. Creavey, do G, Antietum, Sept. Ww | Myers, Wn. B, Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
L, Varpenter, do G Petersburg, dune +. Maxneld J.M., B, Wilderness, May 6, 04, 
T. Kelleher, do LH, Leurel Hi, M Marsh, HL, EB, do May 5, "Gt. 
it. J, Catts,, do ou, do Me » |Marks J. L,, 'F, South Mountain, Sept. 14, 62. 
Gr, A. Sinith, lo in, Wilderness, May §, "G4. | Mow Arna O., &, Gravelly Run, March at, wh. 
G. Page, (lo TL, Petersburs, dune *61.| Monroe War. G. ‘i, Mull Ran zd, Aug. au "Oz. 
B. Upiike, «lo. nh Wilderness, May 3, "bt. Murden Prederick, (f, Laurel Hill, Aug. 1 , OS, 
F. L. Dawes, lo 1, Petersburs, July do, ‘4, | Mitehner J, B, 


I, Hatcher's Run, Peb. 8: 
€, Terrill, do T;: Gravelly Ran, Mngt Je 
M. L. Vovhran, do K, Gainesville, Aug. 23, "62. 
Armstrong J.C, Wilderness, Muy 5, "Gt. 
Andrews J, H. Laurel Hill, May 12, 4. 

Allen N, 3. K, Gravelly Tun, March al, 
Bartholomew J, M., A, “Gainesville, Aug. 23, "62. 
Burke M., A, South M neotain, Sept. 14, 62, 
Brown J., A, Wilderness, Muy 5 3, i 

Brunson E., B; Antictam, Sept. 17, 

Burns %. 8. G! Gettysburg, duiyl, 3, 

fturton Bo, H, South Mountain, Sept. 14, "62, 
Bishop J., H, Petersburg, June 15, "64, 

Beard J. is, KR, Galuesvitie, Aug, 2s, 62, 

Bloom Wm., K, Gravelly Run, March 81, tS. 
*Clelland Jas, A, Gs Ainesville, Aug, 28, *b2, 
Collings Win., A, Laurel Hilt, May 10, 
Carpente r ay m., C, Wilderness, May hy Nid, 


F. E. Whiteomh, do 


Casey D. BL, kb, do May 5, 4, 
Gooles Gq. W. . F, South Mountain, Sept. 14, 2, 
Clark J. A.. B, do Sept. 14) 62, 


Craig W., P. Antietam, Sept. 17, 
Calvert M., P, Petersburg, June | 
Cotiu RW... Gulnesviile, Aug. 28, "G2, 
Cassy J. E., Ts Wilderness, May 4, rie 
Curry T., bit Gainesville, Aug. 25, "gs. 


it, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘63, 
iF "Wilde mices, May 5, 'G4, 
IMiller ©, Ke, Ge yeburg, July 1, "03. 

Norton C) I, IK, Wrainesville, “aug. 25, "G2. 
Norton, N, tw, K, Fredericksburg, lee. 14, 03, 
Ortley Guatried, ), Tive Forks, April i, 63. 
Oleson Py Gy Gettysburg, July Lt, ‘63. 
Provost Couik Is, Laurel Hill, May Wh, "eed. 
Parker Reekiel, ¢ Wildertiess, May 5, G4. 
Pease Silus W., BE, Gettysburg, July i: i, 
Pauley W. RB, 'e, Petersburg, June 1s, ‘Ot. 
Partridge GN, ,G, Gettysburg, July 1, 63, 
'Riopel Seraphrin, ‘a Galnesville, Auz. 2S, 62, 
(Rafferty Veter, A, ny derness, May 6 5, 4. 
Renberger J., D, Gettysburg, "July 1, “63. 
Roberts H, F) Gainesville, Aug, 25, S62. 
Kazov Jos., G. Laurel Hii, May i! “bt. 
Ramsay Edw., 1, do " May 12) 64 
Riley J. D., I Petersburg. Thine 1s, 
Ramay Eilw., K, Laurel Hill, May 12, ‘64. 
Sawyer J. D., A, Antivtam, Sept. 17,762; 
Steers D. E., “AG W ilderness, May ¢, Yt. 
Sunderson J! W. «A do May fi, 64. 
Stout Albert, C, Antietam, Sept, 17, Ou. 
Sutten T. B., C, Bull Run, Aug. 30, 62. 
swith ©. W., gE. Laurel Hill, May 12,6 
Stevens L. W., ¥, Gainesville, Aug. 


Muore Geo, 
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Bhortell M., G, Jericho Ford, May 28, Wt, ‘Wheelock WH. H., BE, Wilderness, May 5, oa 
Steers J, M, Hi. Gettysburg, July 1, ‘us, | Wilkinson Jos,, Fy Gravelly Run, March: al, 
Schmee L., li, Gainesville, Aug. 25, Wardwel Be. G, Gettysburg, July 1, 68. 
Shrolls Lewis, 5 Tavurel Wl, May 12, Wh Wright Jobu, H, wW ilderness, May 5 

Simons George, K, Gettysburg, July i, ~~ Warvaek John, ‘i, Hateher’s Ran, 

Thompson K., D, do July 1, Wysian (Cyrus, a Wilde erness, May 4, 
Taylor George, D, Gravelly Run, + a, 05, [Watercnan WoW. 1, de May 1. 


‘Thurston A. R, E, Wilderness, May f ‘64. White John, [, Laurel Mill, May 1 


Topping Jolin, lu, '\ntietam, Sept tT, eu, Wi Won, 8., K, South Mountate Sept. 14, 162, 
Tower J. FL, K, Gettysburg! July 1, 65, Williams Win b., ra Gainesville, Aug i 
Wheeler Edwin, Is, Antietam, Nov. uta "he, Zinger Jacob, A, Ww ‘iWderness, May i i 

Walker L, A., D, Gettysburg, July 1, "oa. * Left on battle-field—supposed ‘killed. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


8, A. Thillips, adj., Petersburg, June 26, 'b4, | Rastman Luclus, IT, Gainesvilfe, Aug. 35, "62, 
A.M. Hubbard, ist it., a, Five’ Ye April 2,°65, | Faith John, A, Peter burg, July St, 64, 

L, Bascum, Ist sergt., x: “Middleton, } {Deo b2, Fieger Geu., BE. a toa, Jane 1, ‘dh, wounds Jd 
M.. Montne, sergt.. B. Gettyshueg, Oct. 7,62. | May sui, tu ide. 

Geo. W. Sain, do u, lo July 1), )Pligs & > B;-HE capital, April 23, ‘6 

G.H, Worden, do E, Locust Grove, Va o ytny | Pathe Juke . du Jane “1, ‘es. 

12, bt, wounded at Wilderness, arm amputated. |Ghering Aus, B, Gietsysbarg, Js uy ae 
E. W. Sharp, sergt., E, Petersburg » July 10, ‘he. | Gray abn dies 3 Kredvricksburg, May 
J. M. Crocker, do 'D, Ww ushington, duns 8.64 | Hawes GH. HL, B. (ettysburg, July 26, "63. 
W. Hinton, corp., A, do Oot. 22,62. | Hatfield Silas, B, Hospital, June 15, ‘4. 
H. M. Bock, do A, May Ww! “bd. | Howarth wm, G, Washington. July ; 
E. KR. Heneock, do B, Middleton, Sept. ‘ 62. Holenrabe WoL. ‘f 
Geo, Will, do C, New York, July Johnsen J, 1, Hozpitid, April 5, 6: 
BV’, Ordway, do D, Frederick, Uet. 5, Kinman Piers K, Gettysburg, July 20, 3. 
F, M, Bull, do D, Gettyshgrg. duly %, 03. +k A, Alexandria, Get 
J, Murphy, do D, Transp Api 11, ‘65, kB Ww ushington, Ma 
J, J, Rose, do E, Washington, Sept. 11, 62. |Limkins ee I, Feodertck, Det, 
W. F. Worcester, do If, tho "Oct. 9, "62. Leppla Soha, P. 

GP. Halbert, do F. Milileton, Sepr. ptr Lombard A. A. 1K, Philadelphia, Aug. D4, 64. 
M. MeAntitt, to ¢, Alexandria, June 1a, U4. | MeCalvey T., A, ado July 22, 63. 
RB, Carver, do Hy lo June ti, 04, |MeKinney W, G,, C, Antietam, Sept. 25, 82, 
GR Garner, do K, Gea. Mosp., Sept. 11, McPhail Newton, F. 

G. H. Sedgewick, tho K, Washington, Sept It, “2. | Moore Martin, HH, Washington, Sept. 14, 62. 
W. H. Barnum, do K, Gettysburg, July 18, Sag, Mathews, J, B., UL, Fredericksburg, Out. 18, 62, 


W. D. MeKinney, do K, do duly 3S, 165, y Thniet, KR, Hospital, A 

Adams Thos., H, Hospital, May 26, 64. »W. B,C, Preideviok, 

Bryant D. i, ©, Washington, July 4, ‘it Hewee David, K, W. ashington, July 

Buekman Ll. «., BD, Hospital, May 2h, 01. ‘Oviatt BoM, K, Division Hospital, dept. . 20, ee 
Driggs Jas., B, “hear Antietam, Sept, 14, 62, Pierce Hiram, A, Middieton, Md, Oer 


Thuldsin v. A R, yettyshurg, July 4, G3. /Parelsh George, D, Hospital, Muy 1a, 


Brwdshaw M W.. 5 Vredericksburg, May 15, 4, (Pattingil Jiunes, b, Autivtum, Sept. “i, 
wounded at Wik terpess. Ross Wm., PF. Fredericksburg, April 4), °6S. 

Bennett Philip, Fy Gettystarg, July 4, 63. Rubin F. L., K, Fairfax, Va, 

Bennett Moses, Ge, Wastidugton, Jone 15, Dd, Stilson, Thos. IL. A, Petersburg, July 31, 4, 

Baldwin 0) MLK, ilo July 7, Oh | Simmers Jos. A, ilo Juty 21, 4. 


, ‘Gt. 


Charies J, N., a do July 9 |Starkwenther M.M., D, Hospital, Ms 


Chane Pa AH A, Hospital, April 1), "65. [ith Jotun By ‘e Gettysburg a, duty 29, 6. 
Carrow Jos, A, Petersburg, July 3, "et. Smith Jas, M,, BE, Washington, June rounded 
Cole Rufus. B, Middtecon, Oct. 7, 62, May Sth, right leg amputated 

Coon A. D., D, Washington, Oct, 12, 2, laces Heney i Hy A Washington, daly 7, 7, “Gs. 
Crane Kdward. D. do Sept, 3, "62, Shaw Frank, ilo May 25,” 
Cook W, H., D, Hospital, May 50, "bE. Singay John, ra do 

Cormick Ge kr, Washington, May 28, “O4. ‘Seort Wm. G. M., HT, Ball Run, Aug. 30, 62, 
Crandall Thos, K, 1, Wliderness, May 5, U4, ‘Sebring Nathan, k, WwW ashington, Sept. 1 
Darnell T, 1. h., , “Gettysburg, July 5, 65, Treat Jas, M,, D, Alexandria, Sept. 21, °62 
Divine Mitehell, G, City Point, April. on ‘b, Thomas Joho, ‘p. Washington, May 16, '64, 
Daggett A. E., ey Hospital, Feb. 26, 0, Van Watker Allen, Baltimore, Dee, 2, '43. 
Evaus G. W_, ‘A, Petersburg, July — es Wilcox Daniel, Middleton, Oct. 28) U3. 
Eastman J. L., ©, Washington, Get, 1, ‘62. Wilkinson A. J., a cae July’ 7, “64. 
Eddy Geo. W,, E, do Sept. 1p Watson G. F., ao July 2, "64, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


W. D. Acres, sergt., B, Philadelphia, Aug. 6, '63.\J. J. Schlosser, corp., P, Andersonville, Wh 19°64, 
A. R. Webster, do Ez Andersonville, May CP ‘4. J.J. Picket, do H, on Steamer, Jan. 26, 65, 
J. B. Davis, do K, on Steamer, May “21, ‘02. Horace Curtin, do I, Annupolis, Aug. L, 43, 
M. P. Bronson, do -B, Belle Plaine, Mh 26, 63. Wie. Hares do I, Berlin, Wis., Mh 12, OL 
E. P. Sayre, corp., A, Washington, Novy. 15, GL. Agan John, & '. Andersonville, Aug. 10, "6-4. 

J. A. Petts, do B, do Sept 10°63, Atwood Orlando W., F Ariington, Nov. 24, "01. 
H. Inman, do ©! Artington, Nov. 22, "61, || Allen Robert, Hl, Indianapolis, Dee. 16, 64: 


J. Palmer, do , Andersonville, May 1264, | Bascom John. 4) Madison, Wis. , Nor. 19, "G4. 
Cc. W. Faller do E, do May 21, 64, Benuregard F i, A, Andersonville. 
Eljab Mills, do &, do Oct. 1, 64.1 Ball Henry, A, do June 16, "G4, 
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Brown James, B, Kalorama, BD. C., Dee., 16°62. feeeemnete Alanzon, B, Arlington, Jan, 20, ‘63, 
Bradshaw Willian, f, Arlington, Mareh 22, Montgomery Charles, bi, Culpepper, April 17, "bk 
, BL Fredericksbarg, Tune 22"62, Miller William, H.C! ity! Polat, 
¥ Oe i, Belle Maine, March 16,3,  MeFarland L. ne ix, Washington, Dec, 19, 163. 
y Robert, Yt, ‘Andersonville, Nov. 15, G4. | Newell Homer, B, Wisconsin, Aug. 15, "G4, 

Bean Solomon, G, A 70 Oshome S.J. 4, Washington, Maret St, 65. 
Harker Chaoune Parker Henry, G, Madison, Wis, Oct O17, 61. 
tuck Joha M., April S. Priest Jamea E., G. Arlington, Dec. 25, "01. 
Carter W. P., A, Washington, Oct, 14 : [Pryor Joseph, H, Fredericksburg, July 6, G2. 
Carter Bissell, A, Washington, Get. 25, “63. Powers Jol. T, Get. 1h, “eT, 
Cromwell Urrin BL, B, Pidmouth, May 14, 62, Rice Jacob, O, Andersonville, Ga, Sept. 
Carney V., B, Bull's Cross itnads. May 26, 65, Ruseell Alonzo, C, Washington, D.C. » Feb. 
Caseney Peer, B, Washington, May 26, he Ray Madison, ©, Middleton, Mi, et. — 

1, By Madison, ¥ Sept, Ws . Richwond §, B., By Avtiggten, Ya. , dun, 
m, C, Rebel Vrison, Oet. a aH Root Geurge W., B, du aoe 
Compton William iH, BD, Washington, Now, 13,'6). Rogers ranklin, (i, Vhiladelphis, Pa., Dec! 4, 62, 
Cununier Finny =, Db, "xrlingtun, Jan, 29, G2, ‘Stone Albert, A, Artington, Va., Dee. 14, 62. 

‘ 


, &, Cincinnati, Aqerit 19. i ‘Sperry Bnoch S,, ©, New York City, Noy, 3, "@2, 
sey J. r f, Alexandria, June 15, "68, Sunders J., €, Anderson He, Ga., Sept. ‘ast ‘G4. 
arch ‘Alfred, H, Andersonville, July 12, 4. Sherman Win IC, D. Hospital, Va., Oct. 24, 62, 

ce Otis N., ‘& Rebel Prison, Smith Charles A, R, Arlington, Va, Fets. 11, 62, 
Crawford Janes M..K, Washington, Nay. 7,62. Spvoner bo, R, ao March 4,'62, 
Dustin Daniel, 2. Falmouth, May 14, 62 Staley Mberl, (, Belle Taine, Va. , Maredy 12, 63. 
Danner John, , ¥rederickburs, daly (eR "2, Spurks stephen, G. Rebel Prison 

nighan, Jan 24, a3, Seely Filuore, 1, Culpepper, Va., April 2, 64, 


Dillon George, MH, Wash 


il Prison, Mar. 28, ‘Gt, IShoomuker: G. w KW ‘achington, Ya., Oct, 21,763, 


Deng 

K |, Feb. 26, HVorlinson Chas, (, B, Arhugten, Va, war, 5° ‘be, 
K 

Ei ears Jonna 2 

Ellis f, th, Preilericic, April 7, "62. 


ympson Lineis, K, * Philadelphia, Pa,, ADE 


Engle Geor wt, Fy Madison, Wise “usin M'h 22, "G4. 
tHe waser Amlrew, K, Div’n Hospital, May a 


Evans James If, "Fr, Hospital, March 2, '65. 


Eddy Nahuny, K. Washing ston, Sept. 10, “G2. Tibbitts Rubert, K, Libhy Prison, Va. F 

Frazer Phillip, A, Annapotia, Ger. 1, Ge. [Vorinder Robert J. G, Rebel Prisons. 

Fowler Peaneis rw A, Andersoy vville, Sept. —, 66.) Van Oras Theo, K, Richmond, Va » Aug, 19, 83. 
Frost A., B, do Feb. §, 35, Wenel Charles, B, Andersonville, ( ad 16, G4, 
Fordney ‘John Wc do May 12, ‘G4. Wheeler AO A,, pe Washington, DLO, Noy. 10, 64, 
Fonda Martin, B, Baltimore, March 26, 4. Wheeler James, E, de June 1, 6, 


Gibighao James, P, Arlington, Mareh 10, "62. iW heeler Arch, Ey Alexandria, Va., Apri 763. 

Gillote Jerowe, I, Andersonville, July 16,04. | Wall Jos. J. D., Annapolis, Mil, Dec, 18, ét, 

nder, A, Philadelphia, Sept. 6, 62. Whitney W, Ww, . Frederick, Ma 5 April 7, . 

in M., A, Ulospitel, April 7, "65. ; uth Orin, Fy Hospital, July 35, “64, 

,» By Washington, Nov. 19, |Weber Mathlas, Fr, “July 23, "64, 

lo Noy, 6. Weatherby David, ‘7, Alexandria, Va., April — "62. 
Nov. 17, 62. Wiitroek Adolphus, 'G, Rebel Prison, 

Hunt Johe, D, Tiehinond, Oct, 13, 65, West unter, i Washington, D. ©., April 80, 61, 

Tlitehe ee ts it, Potomac Oreck, May 16°62, | Williams J. W. ee a Richtuond Prison, Feb, 11, bE. 

Harsh ©. WL, Itichmond Prison, March 24, G4, 


Heprvond hie ze, KB, Danville, June 25, 65. * Killed by Accident, 

Jones Ohydiah, tr, Arlington, Jan. 24, ‘62. 

Lack Peter, A, Andersonville, July 7. sat. eG 1h ACH ON .cosncve:scicn:s yecucncvucsesay ALO 
Link Oayid IL, C. Oct. 25, "62. Died of Wounds, , . 

Lord David, i) Arlington, Feb. 25, '62. Died of: Diseases crease caocskasacaies onlanee ae 
Livingston isaac $ ue Washington, May 7, 03. —— 
Livingston Juba A. kK Libby Prison, Sept. 12, "64. ORAL acnas ru conneataneiaancedaeaatieae aOR 


Miller Azel, 6, Georgetown, June 25, 64 


EIGHTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED iN ANTION. 


Wm. H. Sargent, ist It., G, Nashville, Dec. 16, 'G4.!Hul! David, B, Nashville, Dee, 16, “64. 

Wa. D. Chapman, Qalt., ¥. Vicksburg, May 2 23143. Henry Joseph, F, do Dee, 15, "G4. 

John Pinick, s¢t., B, Corinth, Miss., det. 3," Holbrook Lera, re Corinth, Oct. 3, G2. 

T. J. Gilbert, do KE, Spanish Ft., AL. , Mar. 7, ‘65. Tingworth W. PL, H, do Oet. s 2. 

JW. Miller, carp. . B, Lake Chicet, Ar. June 6,"H. Janson Niel, K, Naslivitle, Thee. 16, “64. 

John W. Shell, do F Corinth, 3 Miss., ct. g 62, | Larson Ole, 1, Corinth, Oet. 3, G2. 

J. A. White, do G. Farmington, do, May 9, 62 2.!Muth 0, € flo Oct. 8, 2. 

Thas. T. Reilly do G: Spanish Fort, Mac. 29, 'd5. [Marstod €. A., F, Bayondillet Atk, June 6, "G4. 
Michael Mansur, do H, Nashville, Dee. 16, + Oleson Byer, I, Corinth, Det, 3-762 


Andree Wm., I, ay Dec. 18, "64. Petecy John, F, do Oct, 3 Ss: 

Rompus Orson, A, Viekshurg, May 22, '6, Stagy Wm.,B, do Oct. 3. "62 

Barker W. 1, A, Hurricane Cr., Miss., Au 18, 64. |Stewksbury U. A. C, Waterford, Miss,, Au 7,4. 

Blackledge (Yarkson, E, Corinth, Get! a Severson Ole, H, Tupelo, Miss. , "July 13, my * ie 

Curtis ©. KR, ©, do Oct. 3, be Thorstenson Thomas, A, Corinth, Oet, a, ‘62, 

ce unberlait Henry C , D, Nashville. Dee. 15, U4. | Trainer Barney, J, do et. 8, “62, 
Coon Kulph ML, Ky Corinth, May 28, 62. Thorp Joho W., J, do Oct. 3) °62, 

Esteriing Joho, B, Lake Ohfeot, une 6, 64. Witson J., D, do Oct. 3, "62, 


Erickson Maul, I, Coriath, May 25, oe. 


THE NAMES 


DIED OF 


&, Este, capt., HI, Belleville, Wis., Sept. 26, 63. 
James T, MeClure, Lat Ie, Fy May 18, "34 
James M. Hogue, corp., B, Corinth, Oet. 5, 62, 
Hanscom N., C, ilo Get, 4, '62, 
Haskell Seth, D, Vicksburg, May 23, "is, 
Johnson Zebulon, I, Fane }, 62. 
Miles J, J., ©, Corinth, Oct. 4, 62. 


OF THE DEAD. 


WOUNDS. 


Maller Tames, (, Louisville, Jan. 2, "65. 
. Mason Edward, K, Nashville, Dee. U4, 
Payne Chauncey F., EB, Louisville, Dec. 29, 64, 
Robinson Avery, D, Metapliis, Juiy 1, 04. 
Richards George W., D, Spanish Fort, Mar, 30, '65, 
Silver Monroe, BE, Corinth, Get. 25, "bs 
Story William, E, Keokuk, Ia., Nov, 12, '62, 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


Jason S. Jones, 2d tt., A, Wiseonsin, Jan. 1, “6% 
Carlos D. Stephens. do B, Pilot Knob, Nov. 6, "dl 
A. Thompson, coro, sgt., Grand Geall, May LY, "6 
Geo. T. Woodward, szt., D, Memphis. dun. St 
8. MeColloek, sgt., F, Young’s Ut., ba, duly, 
tla PB, Chicago, April 16, “id, 

28, MR, 


‘ 
i 


‘64. 


D. K. Rilsworth, do H, Ironton, Mo., No' 
George L. Garmon, do T, Cairo, Feb. bh, "6 
Andrew Gladson, do L, Menphis, Nov. 22, 4. 
W. F. Durkee, corp, B, Germantown, Meb, 20, 63 
A. Underhill, do , Bear Ur,, Miss., Aug. 5, “6s 


John L. Smith, do F, Black Riv,, Miss., July 24,°63. 
Alexander Paul, do G, Giermantows, Mar. 10, '63 
©. C. Corbin, do if, Cuiny, Jan, 1, 62. 

Benj. P. Beardsley, lo 1, tutcsa, Sept, 1, 62. 
Robert Rogers, do 1, Selva, duly #, "65. 

J. B. ilumpbrey, do K, Hosp. Steamer, May 22,'64 
Allen Augustus E., A, Cairo, Jan, 2, “be. 

Arnold dames W., B, Vicksburg, July 22, 63. 
Atwater James, C, May 25, “63. 
Adams Erast, D, May 30," 
Adame A., D, Jeffersvnville, Ind,, Jan. 2), 'io, 
Allen John, 1, Farmington, Miss., June on, ‘62. 
Allen Alvin K, 1, Young's Mt., La., June 17, Ws, 
Ashbury Samuct, l, Bear Creek, Sept. 16, “0S 
Beers Alouze J., A, Cairo, Feb, 25, '62 
Bennett Joseph, A, Parmiagton, Miss., Jul, 
Burbank A, J., A, ba Grange, Teun., 
Brown Henry E., A, Memphis, Aug. > 
Baugle C. A., A, Port Gaines, Ala, 
Butler Jubn, B, lronten, Mo., 
Beujamin Herbert, b, Vicksburg, July 


GA. 

May 1, "63. 
Dee. 3, ‘dl. 

La, “Bs, 
Butler ©. M., DB, Steamer Lady Grey, April 6, ‘65. 
Beroan Alphooze, U, trenton, Mo., Dec. 4, “61. 


Brown George A., Cy Mareb 22, "62. 
Burt Calvia W.. BD, Cairo, April 6, 65, 

Badgers Wm. W., D, Vicksburg, Noy, #, °6. 
Balrichard Charles, P, July 5, 62. 
Bryan Charles K., G, Cairo, Jan, 29, we. 

Bennett J, &., tt. do March +, “bs. 
Barnes W, H., H, Milliken's Bend, July 9, '65. 
Basaett Martin, 1, fuka, Sept. 15, ‘62. 

Bassett Robbins, 1, July 25, "63. 
Barrows Jaco J, Keokuk, Aug. 14, "62. 

Burke Myron, K, Vicksburg, June 1, “bs, 

Collier Charles, A, Madison, July 16, 4, 
Copperlie A., A, Jetf. Karracks, Mo., Nov, 20, aie 
Cleromons (liram R., A, Memphis, Aug. SL, G4, 
Crandall A, B., B, $t, Louis, May 23, '65. 
Canfield Daniel. C, June !, '62, 
Cryderman James, D, Cairo, Feb. 1, 62. 

Clark John, PF, Madison, Nov, 25, 61, 
Cummings 8. M., F, Jackson, Tean., Oet. 2, 62, 
Conroy Wm,, G, Memphis, Jan. 4, 04. 
Chamberlain J. C., H, Farmington, July 3, 62, 
Corse Charles, H, Vieksburg, Nov. 14, 6 
Conboy Isane, 1, Young's Point, Lu., 
Cinnamon W. IL, 1, Bear Creek, Sept. 4, “65. 
Collins Henry, K, Young's Point, July 15, 03. 
Cadwell W. 3.) K, Prairie lu Chien, Dec. 15, 04, 
Droin A. S., A, Wisconsin, Oct. 22, "62. 
Davis Alfred, A, Memphis, Sept. — “64, 
Dobbins Solomon, B, Dec. 25, "61 
Dobbins Wm. EH., B, Memphis, Sept. 2, 64, 
Delapp Win., C, Bear Creek, Miss., Aug. 80, %63. 
Day Ellis, E. Farmington, Miss., July 0, "62. 


i, Dave Jolin, ¢ 


24, °6L. 


. Dawson Stephen, F, Sulphur Spa, Me. Jan, 7, 63, 
-|Drum G. ML, Py ft. Pleasant, Mo., Ap. 1, ‘62, 
. ck River, Miss, (et. 7, = 
Devine Albert, H, Sulphur Spa, Mo., Dee. 80, G1, 
Devine Clark, H, St. Lowis, May 17, ‘62, 
Deau James T., WU, Memphis, Aoz. 2s, 63, 
yncer Anthony, &. do Sept. 14, * 

Dyers Kenjamin, | New Orleans, April U4, 65. 
Elmore Syivanns, 8, Bear Creek, Aug 5, 08. 
Ragar James 1, New Orleans, 
Evans A. E., K, Corinth ses tb 
Frishy G.O., A, Memphis, duly ot. "6 
»|Facley David, C, Young’s loint, 
.|Fleteher Elisha, D, Lrontom, Mo, Dee 
| Fallendac Wen. By Viesalarye, duty 
+ | Box uel, Py Metupiis, diane Ll, Od 

Visher Fred., (F, Hear Creek, Miss., Aug. 7, “63, 
/Fhieare a x, H, Memphis, Aug. 5, Ge. 

Forstey Wo. R., K, Andersonville, Ang, 5, 64, 
Green Janes B., D. Mareh bY "62. 
|Gidfora Myron 8., E, Vicksburg, Dee. 11, 65, 

| Groves Wm. C., F, New Madrid, April is, 6 
\Groves Benj. F., KF, Farmington, June 12, 
(Griffin Adua UL, Fy ‘Lo June f 
Groves Bi M,, F, Bear Creek, Aug. 11, ‘65, 
(Green Charles HL, Py Seneca, Wis., Spril 10, 05, 
‘Gould P, HH, Corinth, Get. 24, "62, 


19, "ai, 
1 63. 


ig: 23, 


Harewhgsun Thor, A, Farnineten, daly 6, 62, 
Horsefield Win, H,, A, New Orivans, April 2, 
Hodges T., B, La Grange, Tean, Ni li, "63. 

- Hooper James Wo, C. Metuphis, Now. i 
Hanshaw dashua, 0, St. Losis, May 4, 

Hill Augustus, D, May Sl, 
Halsey Silas, D, Farmington, Joly 10, 2, 
Hastings Seth, 6, Cairo, March o, 2. 

- Hamilton James, F, New Madeid, April £9, 162. 
Henderson Alexander, Fy St. Louis, July 16, O38. 
Holloway Andrew, G, Cairo, dan. 24, 6s, 
aed USS, F, Sulphur Spa, Mo., Jun, 1s, 62. 
Ilfingsworth, Jolin PH, Corinth, Get. &, ‘G2. 
Johnson George A., B, Louisville, Sept. 2, 165, 
\Jones Charles, D, Nashville, AS. 

Joseph John P., F, Farmington, July 9, '62. 
Johnaon Amego, G, do May 24, 2. 
Jnda eC. AL, UH, La Grange, Tenn., Jao 8 
Jansen Christian, t, Keokuk, Jan, 7, ©, 
‘Janes George 8., K, Kacine, Aug. 25, 64. 

‘Rindalt James, 1, duly 20, 03. 

‘Letmolien, Lavel, A, Farmington, May 26, ‘62, 
Learned Asgeod, D, May 2s, ‘62. 
Lang Fred., P, Batavia, Wis., Oct. 1,°65, 
Loomia bb H, Sulphor Spa, Mo., Jan, 24, 62, 

‘Long Jacob, H, Memphis, Aug. 22, “b+. 
Lovejoy Wm,, I, Nashville, Dee. 18, 

Lowe Jolin H., Ky April 26, "62: 
Losses Geo, K, Jeffersonville, Ind., Dee. 50, “G4. 
Minton Tlenry, A, Selma, Ang. 13, "65. 

Monk Silas, 8, Mound ity, Muy 14, 62. 
MeGinnis James, Jackson, Tenn, Sept. 19, "62. 


June 2%, 63,| Maxwell dol, D, Mempitis, Sept. 9, ‘6, 


Munn Charles. F; Numburg, Tenn., Muy 27, "62. 
MeQueen Z., F, St, Louls. 

lMaloy A., F., Itutavia, Wis., Aug. TI, °63, 

‘Miler Robert, H, Hosp. Boat, Feb. 5, 65, 

| MeNiel Hiram A,, I, Vieksbung, July 16, "63, 
Manning C, B., K, Sulphur Spa, Mo., Dec, 23, "G1, 
Massey John, K, Oct. 2, "61. 

“Mote Josiah, K, May 12, "62. 
|Maire Albert B, K, May 17, 62. 
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Murpty Daniel, K, Memphis, April 15, '62. 


{Bhiaw A, PB. F, Filistown, Miss., July 17, '64. 
Nyhart Win. H., £, Farmington, Jave 1s, 


Smith J. B., G4, Sulphur Spa, Mo., Jan, 16, 69. 


Nyland Martin, Fy tlosp, Boat, Apri) Ui, "62, Sanders Nelson N, L, April 12, “62, 
Nash Abrateun C, [, March 34, ‘62. Thomas John, P, Jrontor, Mo., Noy. 17, “61, 
Nash Jonathan W., 1, Farmington, Juve ?, ‘62. i rhetipans 3., GF, Mound City, Aug, 4, ‘63, 


dell Thomas M., LB, Mar. 15, "6 Thornton J. W., Hy Germantown, March 16, 63. 
Osborn W. HL, TD, New Orleans, Mar. 6, "65, Thornten Wm. M., H, Jeflersonville, Mar. —, '65 
Ostrander Baward, F, Hosp, Bout, May 10, '62. Teed, D. L, Baton Rouge, April 25, "65. 


Oleson Nels, I, Keokuk, Aug. 4, 762. Thompson Ja3., K, New Orleans, April 15, ‘69. 
Oliver W, J, HL, Jetf. Barracks, Mo., Oct. 10, G2./Upson Heackiah, Memphis, Feb. 25, '65, 
Olesun Juin, 1, Parinington, June 30, "G2, Vernon &. J., 1, Bolivar, Tenn., Jan. 11, ‘63. 
Overen Simon, St, Louis, June 20, "62. ¥anness Mdwin, K May 22, "62. 
Oleson Christian, Catro, Jane It, "G4, Wood Austin, Sulphur Spa, Mo., Jan. 8, ‘62 
Pope Henry, A, Farmington, July La, “62. Worth Max, C, Bear Creek, Miss., Aug. 7, ‘68, 


b Wines Chaz., D. se 14, ‘02, 
», ‘O3, | Whirry Geo. W., D, St, Louis, May 1, '62. 
‘bh. | Watson P., 6, Tiptonville, Teon., April 6, "62. 


Phillips Bradford, A, © F 
Parker PL N,, CU, Young's Point, La., July 
Plank G. b., D, Uniontown, Ala., Aug 


Powell J. M., H, detf. Barrse , Aug 1%, '63,| Wolford Wa | F, Ironton, Mo,, Nuv. 25, ‘61. 
Pilier Edwin, 1, Wisconsin, Dee. 6. db. Wilder T. A..F. Memphis, Jan, 6, “64, 
y ivo,, Hy RBastpart, Silss,, Jan, 25, 05, | Wilson Martin T., G, March 4, "62, 


April 22, "62. {Waldo J, H, Corinth, Oct. 6, "62, 
mville, Ind.,Dec. 25, 04. Wyman (., 5, Germantown, Tenn., Feb, 13, "63. 
tington, Wia., Peb. 16, 04, White Andrew, K, St. Louis, Nov, 27, "64 
sy A, Meaaphis, Feb. 15, ' Zutelt Feanklia, Ironton, Mo., Dee, 9, bl. 


wk Herbert, &, 


Hoat Anvustus. B, Miss,, duly 29, “8. |}*Racon Freedus C.. A, New Madrid, Mar. 11, °63. 
Roberts Bdwin, (, Mar. 9, "62, tCarney Jolin, G, Vilut Knob, Mo, Oet, —, 61, 
Retger A.. (, Young's Point, La., June 29, '63, *lilingworth H. F., H, Fredericktown, Oct. 24,'61, 
Thussell, * Bt. Louts, Dee. 1d, 64, ZNortiwop Manly, I, Vicksburg, June 4, “U4. 


«i 
Robinson HL, D, Bear Creek, M 
Range Fritz, G, Memphis, July 
Rouse Edwin C., K, Racine, Oet. 4, ‘G3. * Shot, +t Machinery. > Drowned. 
Spalding §.. A. Farmiagten, Misa., Jane 11, '62, 
ra ducob, A, Memphis, Det, 7, U4. ‘Killed inaction 35 


Aug. %, 63, shaw Frank, U, Columbia, Tenn., Dec. 26, ‘64, 
tH. 


sy 

Shaw Joseph, hi, Mureh 12, ‘62. 1s 
Sargent C. A., C, Germantown, Tenn., Mar. 1,63, Died of disease.......,, COT 4 
Swinson If, C, Bear Creek, Miss., Sapte. 3, ‘64. Died Of ACCA. cccssccctecesccretsesane. 0 


Bayles Mordecai, 
Spears doy F., 
Shumway F., 


Duyal’s Bing, Ark, Sept. 12, 64, TOA caiiccaiiseecaseeccecccssccobees S00 
Farmington, Miss., June 27, "62. 


St. Louis, Aug. 24, 62. | —_ 


NINTH REGIMENT. 


RILLED IN ACTION, 


J. Dobexousky, sxt., D, Newtonia, Mo., Sep. 80,'62.| Horn Charles, H, Sarcoxie, Mo., Sept. 20, °69, 
Carl Lohenstcin, do G, do Sep. 50,2. Heineritz D. LL, Newtonia, Sept. 30, "62. 

©. Kaiser, corp, A, Jenkins’ Ferry, April 3b, Gf. |Meat, Vion, do Sept. 3), "62, 

Win, Berger, do IL Spoenville, Ark., April 2, 64.) Jaeger HW. do = Sept. 40, *H2. 
Caspar Buel, du 1D, Sarcoxic, Mo., Sept, , “WZ. | Kitxman G, 6, Sarvoxle, sept. 50, 
Arthur Craze, do D, Newtonia, Mo., Sept. 30, '62.) Lohr John, D, Jenkins’ Ferry, April 39 
.do D, do Sept. WU, ‘G2. Latbrecht C., 1. Newtonia, Sept. 30, 

‘.. do BE, ilo Sept. 30, '62.| Lothwesen H,, MH, Sarcoxie, Sept. 30, H2. 

John Becker, do Hi, Jenkins Ferry, April JU, “‘O4.|Martin fieo., E, Jenkins’ Ferry, April 80, "Gt, 
D, Aslioz, do G, Newtonian, Mo,, Sept. 30,” inteufel A. G, Savcoxie, Sept. 50, ‘62, 


A. Zuhidort, do G, Spoonville, Ark., April 2, 04. Maas ©., UF, do Sept. 30, "62. 
Jobn Stumpf, do G, ‘lo April 2, G4. Neuhalf Win, Py Pine Mull, April 23, 64, 

G. Henblien, do G, do April 2, G4. Kistowsky F., BR, Spoonyille, April 2, “G4, 
Anderson B., D, Jenkins’ Perry, April ui, G4, Rowdiger H,, D, Newtonia, Sept, 30, "62, 
Murkhard Anton, Bb, do April 50, "64, Reuser Jacob, ¥, Camien Road, Ark., Ap. 17, 04. 
Kaumgurth Gustay, D, Newtonia, Sept. 4, 62. Sauter A.. D. Jenkins’ Ferry, Ap. 50, 64, m 
Banwgarth C., D, dou Sept. Bchlenke F,, Dy, do Ap, 30, "64, 
Bieneck E. D, Jenkins’ Ferry, April 20, Sehulz August, 11, do Ap, 30, Ot. 
Breitung Henry, EB, do April 80, |Seifert Wu, 1, do Ap. 50, "4, 
Birkel Neholas, H, Newtonia, Sept. SU, "6 | Vetter 1,, G, Spoonyille, Ap, 2, G4, 

Drais Joseph, B, Jenkins’ Perry, April 80, U4. ‘Vetter 0., G, do Ap, 2, 4, 

Enilere Stephen, G, Spoonville, April 2, is. Wakerhausea W., BL do Ap, 2, *B4. 

Frivse Carl F., B, Newtonia, sept. 20, G2. Waguer IL, G, Newtonia, Sept, 30, 62, 
Felttrappe R., Hy, do Rept. Sb, *62. Wagner M., G, Spoonville, Ap, 2, "C4. 


Fisher George, I, Camden Road, April 15, ‘#4. Zyleusky M., H, Sarcoxie, Sept. 162. 
Geiger Simon,’ Sarcoxie, Mo. Sept. 30, "62. rr ss inatnaceaiaaaas nett al 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


M. Preissner. corp., D, Princeton, Ark. Blandikon C., G, Elkins’ Ferry, Ark., Ap. 4," 
H.Grnener, do’ E, do ' May 15, 'G1.|Recker M., @, Princeton, June, Gi Re 
C. Engelbracht, do I, do Haden Wi., 1, Little Rock, May 92. "O41, 


Bidensteiu P., D, Jenkins’ Ferry, March 14, ‘G4. Burgard Wm., I, Princetou, Ark. 


THE NAMES 


Duerkopp Henry, 1, Princeton, Ark. 
Dammuaa D., K, a May 27, "G4. 
Fenstermacher H.,G, do May 23, "64. 
Vingerle J, A., H, do 

Heroth Urost, WH, do 

Ki obe Joseph, A, Camden, Ap. 17, 'O4. 
Krumdick John, I, Princeton, May 81, ‘ht 


c 


DIED OF 


RB. Bollar, sgt., B, Little Rock, Ap, 3. ‘64, 
J. F, Mitler, do B, do Oct, 23, HS, 
Au 


OF THE DEAD. 


‘Schmid I, @ 
Kuntz Jacob, D, Ft. Scott, Kansas, Oct. 25, "62. | 
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‘Kohn Julius, D, Springfeld, Mo., Mareh 10, ‘62, 


Kuehne ©,, D, Spoonville, June 1, bt 

Kuhn Jarob, H, Princeton, Ark. 

Legler Geo., K, do June 3, O4. 
Pudelwitz P., E, Ft, Scott, Kansas, Noy. 7, '63. 
Schilling J., A, Jenkins’ Perry, Ap, 30, G4. 

¢ ao May 1, "64. 
Weber Auton, I, Princeton, Ark. 


DISEASE. 


|Rirchner Wm,, Il, Leavenworth, May 7, "62. 


Krause F., H, Little Rock, Novy. 17, ‘63. 


gust Host, do B, Springfield, Mo,, Ap, 21, 63.) Luethge Robert, A, Port Scott, Sept. 15, 62. 


John Stroh, corp., E, Carrollton, Ark., Ap. 6, '63.| Lantenbach @., D, Little Kock, Sept. 12, "64. 


J. Richard, E, St. Louis, Sept. 27, "63. 
H. Huber, F, Fe. Scott, Kansas, Aug, 14, "62. 
Accola George, D, Little Rock, Oct. 24, "64, 
Aul Wallis, tf, Milwaukee, Jan, 80, "62, 
Adelfang Peter, 1, Little Rock. 

Blum Wi, A, do Sept. 4. '65, 
Beniler C., B, do Nov. 23, "U4. 
Binhammer F,, C, St. Louis, Sept. 11, tu. 
Bedurke D., ©, Little Rock, Jan. 21, "bt. 
Buellersbach, J., (, Princeton, Sept, &, 4. 
Buol John, D, Little Rock, Aug. 3, "64. 
Mettler Peter, 0, Camden, June 21, 4, 
Becker P., 2, Port Scott, Sept. 1, '62. 
Boeserald 3., G, Little eck, Jan. 5, 'b4. 
Bogena H, 1, Leavenworth, Jan. 22, ‘G3. 
Birnschein Traugott, K, Little Rock, Sept. 
Commenstrohl U,, G, Clarendon, Oct. $ 


Sy, 


1 
Cheney Ferrol, P, Little Rock, Sept. es. 

Doll Jacob, A, Camden, July 2, "G5. 

Danser Joseph, B, Little Rock, March 18, "65. 
Doebold Peanz, C, Fort Scott, 

Dischler B., D, Little Rook, Feb, 20, "65, 

Dobratz C., KE, St. Louis, Feb, 14, 165, 

Escher U., B, Springfield, Mo., Feb, 18, 65, 

Egger M., It, St. Louis, Nov, LL, Gt, 

Fleishman John, ©, Little Rock, Jane 26, tit, | 
Frederick P., 0, do July 18, Gt. 
Fiedler V., H, St. Louis, Aug. 6, ‘3. 

Fiege B., K, Fayetteville, Ark, Dec, 27, "62. 
Guggisberg C., , do fan, 11, “63. 

Groth W, F., C, Madison, Wis., Nov. 15, 4, 
Grossmeyer J., D. do Aug, 9, ‘G4, 
Glaeser P., B, 3 

Gaulke Carl, G, Leavenworth, March 2, "62. 
Gloor Jacob, K, Little Rock, Sept. 21, U4. 

Henkel H,, A, Fort Scott, Sept. 21, 62. 

Howard John, B, Leavenworth, Feb, 15, "62, | 
Henschmidt Anton, Little Rock, Nov. 30, '64. 
Hausner Henry, ilo Sept. 1), “it, 
Hick J., C, Uarop Ford, Texaa, Dee. 15, 'b4. 
Haidle C., 0, Little Rock, Sept. 13, "65. 

Herman Join, BE, Babcock, Nov. 24, 62. 

Hublein G., E, Little Rock, July 19, 64, 

Heym Adam, G, Port Scott, et. 16, "62, 

Tbseh Carl, B, Little Kock, Oct, 2, '6, 
Jesse Franz, D, Fayetteville, Jan. 18, '63 
Jacidiek C., Little Kock, July 8, 64. 
Kuln George, ©, Fort Scott. 

Kasdorff August, C, Little Hock, Sept. 
Kingsley Lovein, D, lo ios 4 2 
Kundert Kodolph, G, Camden, July 8," 


TENTH R 


‘Oswald Peter, (, Paw aw, Kansas, 


10, ‘O4.| Rufe Johan, D, Little Rock, Peb, 


Sager's Spring, Ark., Noy. 14, 'G4.| Wetlema J., 0, 


Linnert Simon, K, do 
Moeller John, B, do Sept. 25, 65, 
Miller Gatfried, C, = do Sept, 2d, G4 
Marquardt J,, E., Springfield, Mo., April 6, "63. 
Medye August, E, Little Mock, Feb. 17, 64, 
Meier Vonrad, Fort Scott, Feb. 7, (3. 

Moy Frederick, P, Little Rock, (et. 4, G4. 
Moeller Curl, Fort Scott, Aug. 17, "62. 

ug. 5, '62. 
Petri Jacob, A, Litthe Rock, Marcha, 64 


Sept 16, Bt, 


Pingo M., D, do Aug. 15, td. 
Kiegen Wm., A, do Oct, 13, ‘65. 
Reitemano M,,C, do June L4, 4. 
Remel Caspar, 0, do Sept, 1, 64, 


Raedel Julins, D, Leavenworth, Juyy 18, 62, 


Ruhstrat Adolph, do Jan. 30), "G4. 
Spunn ’,, A, do Jan. Ys, 04, 
Steimes Jones, B, Camden, Sept. 6, H4. 
Siyulekow Win, It, Little tick, Met. 15, "68, 
Schneider Peter W.,0, do July tL, 64, 

Sauer M., B, St. Louis, March 15, ‘08, 

Seliger Matthias, B, Helena, Ark., Peb. 16, "64. 
Ralewelel Lb. &, Baxter Springs, N Sune 17,62. 
Scheck G., I, Little Rock, Oet.'S, 64 

Schuls B,, HH, ilo duly 19, “64, 

Sehmide J., C, Sareoxie, Mo., et. 3, 62. 

Stuff H., K, Fort Scott, Kansas, Sept. 2, 62. 
Tschabold D.. (, Princeton, Ark., Oct. LO, "G4. 
Tesentrup E., @, Fort Scott, March 34, 62. 
Vollmer ©, (, Little Rock, July 11, 4, 
Wolkaupt J. B, Little Hock, Sept. 21, 4, 

do Oot. 26, 64 
Winterhalter Leo, G, do Aug. 9, "G4. 

Wetgen H.. F, Port Scott, Aug. 2), “G2. 

Zeiger Lorenz, C, Little Rock, Sept, 17, '64 

Zech ducod, G, do Oct, h, 84, 

*Theo. Liewera, syt., C, Milwaukee, Aug. 17, '63. 
* Tobias M., 1, Qrand River, Ark., July (0, "63. 
Rossman F., A, Pulaski County, Ark,, Feb. 1, 4. 
*Schmidt Krust, O, Mississippi River, Feb. 12, 64. 


* Drowned, 
Killed in Action,.. 51 
Died of Wounds a4 
Died of Disease........ vase 08 
Died of Accidents, Cb0,.,-eccce cere ceeeeenee 4 
NOt cy civesssecrssecsesees ceieawe 1% 


EGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION, 


H. 0. Johnsen, major, Chaplin Hills, Oct. S, *62, 
Wm, Moore, capt., G, Larkinsville, July 4, '62. 
R, Rennie, Ist 1t., F, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, 
H, G. Wright, sgt., C, do Sept. 19, "63, 
C. Forsyth, 


68 


do D; Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8, 62. IP. B. Ehiott, 


R. Fl. Northy, sgt., F, Chickamauga, Sept, 19, 63. 
W. P. Mitchell do H, Chaplin Hills, Oet, 4, "62. 


4i3,/Wm. J. Bell, corp., A, do Deb, 8, 62, 
F. ¥, Manning, do A, do Oct. 5, "62, 
do C, do Oct. &, ‘62, 
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JH, Jewett, agt., C, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, '63.! Milgers T., F, Larkinsville, Ata., Aug. 30, 762, 


3. Dixon, do D, Chaplin Hills, Get. 8, 62, |Hiaman A, M., H, Chaplin Hills, Oct, 5, '62, 
A. Trimble, do FE : do et. $, 2. | Haywood Joel, H, do Oct, 8, °62. 
John Frater, . do E, Chickamauga, Sept. 1 . Hancock G. W., Mud Creek, Ala., Aug, 22, "62, 
W. H, Kaston, jr., do By do Sept. | .  darrate Robert, F, Chaplin 1litls, Set. 3, "52, 

S. Heming, corp., EF, do Sept. 19,763. Jewel T. M., F, Chickamuuga, Sept, 19, 63, 

P, 1. Glover, do PF, Chaplin Hills, Oct, $, '62.| Long J. H., A, Stone River, Tenn., Dec. 31, °62, 
A.M, Dodge, do FP, fo Oct. $1 42. |Locher'T, 3., C, Chaplin Hills, Get. 8, 62. 

Wi, M. Fish, do G, do Get. 8, '62.| Luther Hf, ©., D, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, °63, 
J. @. Schermerborn, lo G, July 5, 6£.|Lumpkins David C., P, Chaplin Hills, Het. 3, 82. 
C. A. Watson, do K, Chaplin Hilla, Oec. §, '62.| Matteson W., A, Chickamauga, Sept. 14, 03. 

A. Gibbs, do K, do oct. §, 62.|McKillip Jubn, C, Chaptin Hills, Oct. 5, 62. 
Adams Daniel, A, do Oct. 8, °62.|Morey H., D, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, ‘ih. 
Anderson L., GU, Kenesaw, (a., July 3, td. Nims L. B., B, Chaplin Hilla, Ky., Get. 8, G2. 
Conklin J, EL, A, Ohaplin Hills, Oce. 8, 62, Nelson L., G, do Oct. 8, "62. 
Clark L., D, Stone River, Tenn,, Dec. 31, 62. Owen M. C,, Py do Oct. $, 62. 
Conlon M., D do Dec. 31, ‘62. Olegon Ole, Gy do Oct. 5, 62. 
Coyer J., B, Chaplin Hills, Ky., Qet_ $, "62. O Larry D., H, do Oct. 8, 62. 
Douglas P, A., ©, Resaca, Ga., May 16, "G4. Parmenter A, H., D, do Oct. 8, '62, 
Daniels Elon M., E, Chickamauga, Sept. 10,08. |Phillips J. ©., FE, do Oct, 5, '62, 
Durlan T, P., 1, Mud Creek, Ala., Aug, 22, °U2. |Rebinsun A,, C, do Get, 5, '62, 
Eayers W. A, P, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 3, "62. Rosebangh Je I), Chickamauga, Sept. 20, "63, 
Farnham A., D, do Oet, 5, G2. House G. W,, D, do Sept, 20, °T3, 
Gondwin H. M., C, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, "63. teed {fenry, 1, Mud Creek, Ala., Aug. 22, '62, 
Gleason M. L., F., Chuplin Wills, Get. 3, ‘u2, Snell Chus,, A, Chaplin Hilla, Get, 5, 162, 

Hein Peter, A do | Oct. 5; '62, Shoemaker P, Mt, F do Oct. 8, 62, 
Haswell Juha C., B, ANlatoona, Ga., June 2,64. = Tidany John, G, do Oct. 8, "62, 

Hunt E., D, Chitkumauga, Sept. 20, °63. \Whiteber WH, ©, do Oct. 5, 62, 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


John I. Ely, lt. col., Richmond, Vu., Oct, 4, 65. Griffin Dewitt, A, Murfreesboro, Jan. 15, "65, 
S. E. Minnick, corp., I, Perryville, det, 15, 62. Hunt G. W., A, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 9, 62. 


J, Ferris, do C0, tlo Nov, 4, 62. (Hulet HL. G, Perryville, Ky., Vet. 13, 62. 

FE. 0 Flaberty, do @,Murfreesboro, Ap. 1, 63. |Llolwes J. B., 1, Ang. 23, "63. 
Anger A. J., 6, Perryville, Ky., Noy, 8, 62, diggen J,, B, Chattanooga, Sept. 20, "63. 
Atkins B., A. Chattanooga, Sept. 30, °63, doves A,, D, Perryville, Ky., Nov. 1, "62. 
Kennett Ira, 8, Perey ville, KRy., Oct. 25, 62, Miles IL, K, Huntsville, Alu., July 22, "62. 
Bull A. A., D, do Oct. 20, '62, Piddingtun B., 1, Stevenson, Ala,, Oct. 27, '63. 
Bowell W., E, Chattanooga, Oct. 20, 3. Sehow A., K, Cincinnati, Noy. 25, ‘62. 

Cowls R. K., Bb, Murfreesboro, Jan. 1, ‘68. Turcott A., Chattanooga, Oct. 12, 63. 


Cotton N., Jr., B, Huntaville, Ala., Jane 23, '62. | White HL, i, Larkinsville, Ala., Aug. 23, ‘62. 
Campbell W. R., G, Perryville, Ky., Oct. Lb, *62,| Wood Abraham, Perryville, Ky., Qet. 14, ‘62. 
Court John IL, G, Oct. 18, '62.| White R., I, Mud Creek, Ala.) dug. 23, *62, 
Debar L., &, Verryvitle, Ky., Nov. 10, 62, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


P. Corey, Ist sgt., H, New Albany, March 17, "63. Bannister J. D., D, Shepherdsville, Noy. 25, "61. 
J. Ik, Mooper, sgt, A, Vowling Green, Mar. 5, G2.'Burk J, 2, ‘Andersonville, Aug. 30, o * 
W. WW. Nugent, do ©, Nashville, March 28, "G2. |Brown <., VY, New Albuny, Nov. 1G "62, 


§. Ellenwool, do C, Andersonville, Sept. 12, '64.|Babcock T. J., G, Elizabethtown, Ky., Mh 18,'62. 
H. A. Rohan, do P, do June Is, 64.|*Baker G, M., H, Wartrace, Tenh., Sept. 14, "82. 
H. Peinter, do F, do Sept. 16, tt. | Butts Lorenzo D., H, Louisville, Nov. 3, '63. 

G. A. Shaffer, do I, Nashville, Oct, 7, "62. Butler M., K, Andersonville, Nov, —, 4d. 

C. M. Comstock, do 'K, Murfreesboro, Nov. 4.'62.|Coburn W., A, do Oct. 15, 64. 

Ob. Gilbert, do K, Andersonville, June 1,4. Cowles D, B, do July 6, "64. 


J. 58, Wilson, corp., A, Nashville, Sept. 8, 64. Coose P., C, Murfreesboro, Ap, 7) ‘6 
C.P. Tucker, do A, Aniersonvitle, July 16/64, Crowfoot J., E Nashville: Jar. 1 a 
M. A. French, do B, Nashytlle, Peb, 2, °63, Clark W. E., E. Andersonville, Nov. 1, 64, 
Bin, do, Bowling Green, Feb, 25,62, Christopherson Tt,, G, Nashville, Jan. §, °63 

W. M, Robinson, do C, Andersonville, Aug. 15,64. |* Carmichael W. EL, G Tyron Station May 9 "64 
8. Crouch, do D, Nashville, Mareh 7,2, | Curry G. W., H, Cowan, Tenu,, Aug. 3, 63, 
B. Sweet, do D, Larkinsville, Aug. 3, “62. [Downie P., C, Chattanooga, March 2, "64. 
W. Marsh, do G, Elizabethtown, Mar. 17,62, |Douglas B., G, Bowling Green Barch §, ‘62. 
BP. Homer, do 1, Andersonville, June 25, '64.'Degotell J.. H é bg ty 


fH Cree! é may 
J. G, Babbitt, do K, Elizabethtown, Mar, 21,62. Dean M., R, Touleeillo, sant rd ‘on ioialad 


B. F, Hangle, do K, Andersonville, June 27,'64. Dilley E!A., K. Elizab iy., 1 ‘ 
Adams M., A, Cincinnati, May 24, "4. : Bilis C. D Sashvile. Ape nas ee fh 
Adams P., A, Andersonville, Oct.'12, 64, Ewey G.E., B, Nuhyille, Nov. 4, 62 
Austin J. M2 0, Louisville, Feh, 27, "62, Frost F. M.\ A’, Bowling Green, Aprit’, 762 
Amidon G. W., G, Nashville, March 19, "62, {Fountain N! oH yA, Andersonville June 23, 4 
Alger I'., I, Bowling Green,” April 2, °62, Prank D.P,, C, Iuntsville, May 62, 
Augel GW. 1, Louisville, Sept, 29, "63, |Freeman P.M., U, Andersonville, Ges. 10, 64 
mere nN SEN EEM $e S . ak Goram A,, F, Louisville, Jan, 5, — 
vee A, D..A, Tuly 1, “G4. Gorman A. H,, H, Bowling Green, Mar. 31.% 
Bresee G, 14. 1, Bowling Greea, March M4, 62. |Grash P,,1, Andersonville, dune 3h eae alc 


Beach F., D. Murfreesborn, Ap, 18, “62. Herrick G.. I}, Murfreeshoro, Apri aH 
Bemis MM,, @, Andersonville, Aug, 2, Od, ‘Hewick N., B, Andersonville, roi 2 tee 


ELEVENTH 


Hand G., D, Andersonville, Jan. —, ‘hh, 
Howitt A., Jr., B, Blizabethtown, Peb, 2, 62, 
Hudson J. T., sville, May 23, 62. 

Hudsen C., K, Bacon Creek, Ky., Jan. 27, 62 
Howard PF. W., K, Amlersonville, Aug, 11, 4, 
Ingraham J., K, da Sept. 15, YH. 
Johns T,, A. Elizabethtown, March 1), "62. 
Jacobson N,, G, Rochester, Wis,, April 6, *62. 
Johnson Oe, H, Bowling Green, Ky., Ap, 1, 62. 
Julson J., K,, Louisville, Dee. —, 62. 

Kleider F., 1, Cincinnati, Oer. 15, 62. 

Lee L., A, Patnt Rock, Ala,, May 19, 62. 
Lansing ., A, Andersonville, Aug, 24, "04. 
Leroy WW, F, Huntsville, April 25, 62. 
Lane Job, G, Murfreesboro, April 9, '63, 

Landon J, 1, Prisoner of War. 

Little A. A., K, Sept. —, ‘44, 
MeCann J., A, Bowling Green, April 2, 62, 
Martino A. L., B, Nashville, Nov, 14, 62. 

Moore G. W., D, Elizabethtown, Ky., Mh 28, 62, 
Merrill (. ©., D. Nashville, Mareh —, 63, 
Morties T,, D, Andersonville, Aug. 15, M4, 
McDonald E., F, Jan. 16.7% 
Marks J. B., GO, Murfreesboro, April 5, 62. 
McClurg 4., 1, Andersonville, Aug, 20, G4. 
Moore G. W., 1, Louisville, Dee. 21, 62. 
Nichols W.,1, Andersonville, Aug, 18, ‘64. 
Osburn W.. A, o 

Parmenter M. M,, D., Louisville, Tune 8, '62. 
Purdy M., BR, Andersonville, July d0, 6. 
Parker W. H., F, Bacon Creek, Ky., Jan. 5, '62. 
Purdee J., 1, Andersonville, Sept. 1, 64. 

Roctor I. A., A, Murfreeshoro, April 13, 62. 
Roderick H,, A, Nashville, Aug. 14, ‘43, 

Rogers G. W., E, Loviaville, Feb. 12, '62. 

Root M. J., Q, lo Feb. 12, ‘63. 


ELEVENTH 


REGIMENT. L073 


Rav A,, I, Nashville, Aug. 6, ‘62. 

Rawbough J, K, Macon, Ga. 

teynolds P, 3,, K, Anderzonille, July 20, Gt. 

Snell J., A, Delavan. Wis., Feb. 22, ‘63. 

Sedgwick D. P., B, Bacon Creek, Ky., Dec, 

Soule J, B., B, June #), G4. 

Smith W. H.,B, Andersonville, July 51, te. 

Surton J, B, do July 19, "64, 

Smoke O, M.. DB, Louisville, Feb. 6, 62, 

Straw §., E, Nashville, Nov. 19, "bz. 

Stafford 8.5.,G, do’ Sept. 16, "42. 

Sargent P. H., G. 

Sehrigiey H., G, Andersanville, April 8, 4. 
mer, W., H, Annapolix, Md. 


ou at 


* Accident, 


Killed in Action...... 
Died of Wounds...,. 


REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


J, A. Peaslee, capt., G, Vicksburg, May 23, ‘63. 
R. Caddell, 2d It.. D, Ft. Blakely, Ala., Ap. 9,15. 
A. ©. Bacon, Ist ete Il, Bayou Cache, July 7,62, 
H. E. Smith, set., C, Vicksburg, May 22, 88, 

N. Huyt, do D, Bayou Cache, July T, 62. 
W. WW. Phelps, do &, PL. Blakely, Ala., Ap. 9,'65, 
©. Bronaller, do Hi, Vicksburg, May ‘GS. 

J. P. Wheeler, corp., A, Ft, Blakely, Ap. %, 85. 
W. Richardson, do Bt, Jackson, Miss., July 11,'63, 
Ingemells G, &,, do ©, Ft, Blakely, Ap. 9, 65. 
G. 0. White, do D, Bayou Cache, Ap. 7, 62. 
G, Allbaugh, do D, Ft. Blakely, Ala., Ap.9,'65. 
M. Shea, do E, do Ap.0, BS. 
W. Hayden, do @, Duyou Cache, July 7, ‘62. 
Amey K., BD) Ft. Makely, Ala., Ap. 9, °65. 
Howman R,, A, Black River, Miss. May 17, 63, 
Baumann A,, B, Pl, Blakely, Ala., Ap. 9, °65, 
Batler J. F., Vicksburg, May 22, '63, 


DIED OF 


D. E. Hough, capt., A, BV'k Riv, Br., June 2. "63, 
W. L. Freeman, do A, Mazomanic, June 7, ‘i, 
J. Law, 24 lt., G, Steamer Champion, June 5, '63, 
W. RK. Jones, Ist egt.. B, Vicksburg, May 25, '63. 
W. L. Jacobus, do i, do May 27, '63. 
P. Wilber, sgt,, ©, Port Blakely, Ap. LI, ‘65, 

W. V. Roblee, do K, Vicksburg, May 28, “U8. 

W. Turk, corp., A, Fort Blakely, Ap. 10, ‘6, 

T. Tiernan, do G, Memphis, June 22, "65. 

B. P. Benson, do H, St. Louis, July 20, 62. 
W.N. Fay, do H, Vicksburg, May 25, '63. 

J, Hughbanks, do H, do May 31, "63, 

M. Hsney do A, Fort Blakely, Ala. 

Acton P, D, Memphis, June 4, " 


Davia W. M., F, Vicksburg, May 23, ‘63, 

Daily F.. G, do May 2%, “63, 

Hartson F. U., H, Port Gibson, Miss,, May 1, 3, 
Kennedy J, W., 0), Ft. Blakely, Ala., Ap. 9, °65, 
Landon F,, By Vieksburg, May 22, 64. 


Longenhart J, 4, de Mw: , h, 
MeGowan J., B, Ft. Blakely, Ala 
Mulenwog F., B. do 
McElhatten D., E, do 


Michael J. A., G, Vieksbarg, May 22 
Phetps 0. W., B, do dre 25, “. 
Robinson J. M.D, Pt. Blakely, Ala., Ap. 9, 765, 
Stevens F. T., A, Port Gibson, Miss., May 1, '43, 
Smith C. P., B, Jackson, Miss, July 11, '63. 
Scott J. EB, Vicksburg, May "8S, 


HS 

Shanuon A., E, Ft. Blakely, Ala., Ap. 9, '6%, 
Welch A., F, oO. Ap. 9, "65. 
Walker I. M., 1, Vicksburg, May 22, ‘U3. 


WOUNDS. 


|Andrews @., B, Vicksburg, May 24, "63, 

\Brace J., D, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., July 31,°03. 
Bremao M., P, Pert Gibson, May 6, 18. 

Bacon R., U, Fort Blakely, Ala_, Ap. 12, ‘6%, 


| Cross T.. B, Wd., Oldtown. Miss., Aug. 19, "62, 


Costoilo J., Fy Curroilion, La., Ang. 17, 
Davis R. T., EB, Grand Gulf, May 11, 62. 
Boright R., A, Vicksburg, June 1, “63. 

Giebel J., E, Fort Blakely, Ap. 18, ‘6, 
Hazeltine J. B,, A, Vickspurg, May 28, ‘63. 
Holverson Ole, I, do May 22, ‘63. 
Ingamells ©., C, Mempbis, June 16, ‘63. 

Kinsley G. W., P, Milliken’s Bend, La., Aug. 6, 63. 
Kocher D., G, Memphis, July 7, ‘Gs, 


WISCONSIN 


Kent Wm., H, June 11, ‘53, 
Mather O, &., F, Vicksburg, May 27, ‘68. 
Margeardt J., G, Memphis, June 15, “68, 

Muy HL. M., G, lo June 26, "63. 
MeGeen D., G, Fort Blakely, Ap. 10, '64, 

Newton Isaac, E, Vicksburg, May 34, 's4. 
Partlow &., G, New Orleana, La.. May 18, "65, 
Powderly Wo H., H, Clarendon, Ark., July T, 62, 
Reeves C., A, Memphis, June 5, "63, 


DIED OF 


. A. Jolioson, Ist Ih. TT, Montgomery, July 5,05 
Cheesebro, do 1, Grand Gulf, May J, “62, 
. BD. Swnith 2d It., B, Clarendon, July 10, 62. 

A Northrop, do Py Sept. 4, 65. 

A, Grout, Ist ast., B, Sulphor Spa, M’h 12,762, 
P Kuapp, do ©, Brashear Clty, Aug. 14/64, 
W. Trisk, do E, Min. Point, July 3. 
# Warren, szt., B, Meramec, Jan. 


Weed, do ©, Cairo, Nov. 25, “bd. 
. Carlton, do PD, Victoria, Mo., Jan. 20,62, 
Titua, do D, Brashear City, Ap. 5, 4, 
. Parsons do H, Ironton, Mo., Dec. 1," 


C. Phillips, do H, Wisconsin, Dee. 10,” 
© Nelson, do K, New Orleans, Oct. 19, 
K. Enderiy, corp.. A, Reeves' Sta. J 


Roach, do (, Montgomery, July 22. 
F, do C, Brashear City, De 
? Magill, do D, Poeuhoutus, May 5, 


- Flanagan, do F, Brashear City, Ang. 
. Masterman, do G. Van Buren, Feb. " 
— 1. Washbura, do A, fronton, Nor. 13, '62. 

, Whiteher, do 1, Pilot iueb, Mar, 24, 2. 

. Brockway, do K, Oldtown, Ang. 22, "62. 
S.A. Bartlett, do K, Ironten, Nov. £7, "62. 

H. A. Pohiman, do K, Brashear Clty, July 14,°65. 
J. Conley, do K, do Det, BO. 
Anderson C., B, Uldtown, Ark., Sept. 9, "62, 
Atlen J. J1., B, New Iberia, ba., Vet. 3, 163. 
Anderson J., C, Brashear City, duly 17, '64- 
Ayiswerth D., 0, Richland, Wis., Aug, 17, 64, 
Allen A. E, Oldtown, Ark.. Aug. 21, °62. 
Alexander P., F, Memphis, May 6, "6h, 

Ackerman E., H, Oldtown, Ark., Sept. 18, "62. 
Almy =, H, Ironton, Mo., Dee, 14, 2. 

Almy Harvey, H, Alton, Mo., Jan. 22, 3. 
Anderson J,, K, Brastwar City, Aug. 7, 
Boardinan J,, A, St. Lauis, Get, 12,62. 
Belor G., A, Helena, Ark., Det. 8, 62. 
Barrett J. A, Brashear City, Sept. 15, "64. 
Gauhart R., A, do Sept. 14, "b+. 
Brossard (+. W., B, New Orleans, sept, 4. 
Buck J. W., B, do Rept. 29, Gt, 
Buraett 3. A., C, Bayou Deview, Ark., July §,'62, 
Eutum W., (. Mobile, Aug. 22, '65 

Burk J., DB, St. Louis, Dec. 11, "62. 

Branson J-, D, Je Barracks, Mo., July 22, 68, 
Bond 't., D., 3%, Louis, Sov, 16, 62. 

Bennett W., 1D, Greenville, La, Ap. 20, 165. 
Beutler M., BE, Sutpluar Springs, Mo., Dee. 7, "G1. 
Brinnon J., By Brashear City, daly 24, Ud. 

Bill H.. F, Sulphur Springs, Mo., Jan. 13, '62. 
Black E., F, Lake Providenee, La., Mar. 26, 63. 
Butler F.. F, Mobile. Aug. 10, 65, 

Bidwell BE. W., H, Patterson, Mo., Nov, 95, 762. 
Beulen’'C, W., 1, Sulphur Springs, Meh, 12, "62. 
Bailey 1, W.,T, Iroaton, Mo., Feb, 22, "64, 
Kedient J. 8., 1, Oldtowa, Ark, Aug. 15, "62. 
Bashford R.. K, New Orleans, Jone Ti, hE. 
Braaies J. C., K, Brashear City, Sep. 12, *b4. 
Bainson Ole, K, do Det. 4, UH. 
Berkey L.. K, Sulphur Spa., Mo., Jan. 19, '62. 
Campbell SW. A, Camp Randall, eg, 25, 61. 
Coda Milo, A, Van Buren, Mo.. Jan. 11, ‘63, 
Carpenter B, A, Alexandria, La., May 17, ‘G4. 
Cooper L., D, Oldtown, Ark., Aug. 1, 62, 
Creekpann J,, 1D, Madison, Wis., Mar. 31, 4. 
Campbell W. H.. D, do Mar. 17, '64, 
Campbell A., D, New Orleans, June 29, 'b4. 


ROUSARP SMR Se eae See AES O 


Dain J, M,,'B, Nashville, April 16, “63. 
. Dahl Burke, PL Croaten, Mo., Dee. 25, ‘42. 
. | Dinetson Ole Py Aidtawn, Ark y 

|\Deryea G, W., PF, Batesville, Ark., June 20, '62. 


IN THE WAR. 


Robinson 0. 5., Hy Vicksburg, May 30, ‘63. 


Stevens Jobn, Lb, do May 24, ‘68, 
‘Satterley T. M., E, do July 2, ‘63. 
Scote R., BE, do June 16, OS. 


Stearnes W. E., F, Memphis, June 15, “63, 
Stroud G. W., G, St. Louis, Aug. 11, "63. 
Sturgeon J., K, Vicksburg, May 29, "63. 
Wilcox R,, ©, Memphis, tune 25, *65, 
Weller H. H., I, Vicksburg, June 17, '63. 


DISEASE, 


Core W. M., D, Brashear City, Feb, 14, "8. 
Chaney E., EB, Memphis, Sept, 11, 65, 

Curry T. W., E, Black Kiver, Mo.. Dec, 14, "62. 
Cleveland (. D., G, Clarendon, Ark., July 11,63. 
Volbern A, H, Cole's Mridge, Feb. 1, '62. 
Vobbett H. C., Sulphur springs, Jun, 10, °62, 
Conley W., K, Helcow, Ark.. Sept. 21, 82. 
Daggett M., By Reeves’ Stution, Mo., Ap. 28, 62. 
Darrow EB, B, St. Louis, Oct, 24, "42. 

Dengel.!,, B, Verkios, ba., Ap. 26, ‘63. 

Drake 3, Brashear City, Dee. 5, “HE, 
Dillingham @. L,, 1, Victoria, Mo., Oct. 24, 65. 
Davis V0 7 By Vitman’s Perry, Ark., May 22, 62, 


Sept. 15, 62. 
> 
Delay Win, A., Hy Brashear, La,, Sept. 14, 


.|Douyhey &., K, Tronten, Mo., Noy. 11, "62, 


Everson A., B, do Novy, 18, "62, 
Everson T., B, St. Louis, Jan. 3, ‘68. 
Edwards Heury B., K, Ironton, March 13, 63, 
Ford W. A., A. Alton, Mo., Jan. 25, '63, 
Fox John, A, Hospital Boat, Oct. 9, '62. 
Flagler L. P., A, Irenton, Jan. 25, '63. 
Hox Abijah, A, Madison, Wis., May 1, ‘64, 
Fontain A., B, Montgomery, July 18, ‘65. 
Fryer H., C, Augusta, Ark., July 4, 62. 
Vife Charles, D, Lronton, Nov. 5, ' 
Fenster David, E, Mobile. Ang. 2, "65. 
Freeman U., F, Hospital Boat, Sept, 15, 62, 
Faith G W., H, Jeth Barracks, Sept. 27. 52, 
Faith John, 1, Arcadia, Mo., Qet. 31, ‘62, 
Gidden b.. B, St. Louis, Nov. 16, 62. 
Gilbert J. H,, BL New Orleana, Dec. 9, 63, 
Glidden JN... de Dee. 24, ‘65. 
Griffith O., C, luyou Cache, Atk., July 6, 62. 
Gilson M. D., B, Sulphur Spa. Mo., June 22; 62. 
Gueerty W. A., BE, Hrashear City, July 1, *6 
Grifith 8,, F, Batesville, Ark., May 25, "62, 
Goudy J. A., Py Jacksonport, Avi 
Gilbertson T_, G, St, Louis, Nov 
Gilson E. D, Gi, Ironton, Nov. 17, 
Walter J., A, Oldtown, Ark., Aug. 15, °62. 
|Hazeltine N. §., A, Vicksburg, July 80, *63. 
Nadaman J., A, , Wis, Aug. 25, 763, 
Howard R., 3, Ironton, Nov. 2, "62. 
‘Huckbert F., C, New Orleans. 
Hitchcock W., C. St. Louis, Nov. 1, 62. 
Huthaaa D. W., D, fronton, May 7, °62, 
{il W,, D, Brashear City, Sept. Ld, ‘#4. 
Hennan W., D, New Orleans, Sept. 1, ‘64, 
Ilively M. B., D, Madison, Wis., Mar, H, 64 
Hook John, b, do Mar. S$, "64. 
Hendrickson A.. EB, Stinr, Rainford, Aug. 26, "63, 
Hesford D, A., PF, Mound City, Noy, 2, °63, 
Hodget A., F, Rapp’s, Ark., Sept. 21, ‘62, 
Hodgen ©. Z., G, 5%, Louis, April 13, ‘64. 
Hornby R,, H, Mound City, Now. 4,762, 
t abeard i, s I, frunton, Nov. 3, '62. 

asking L. 1, 1, Sulphur Spa, Mo., Feb, 23, 6 
Hayden A., K, Ironton, Nar: UT, “68, : 
on pgs K., St. Louis. 

unsou Ole, K, Brashear City, Sept. 15, 4. 
Isom R., A. New Orleans, Oct. ii, Ti.” 
Toman W, R., F, Madison, Wis., March 6,65 
Jebnson WH. W., A, Ironton, Jan. 2), ‘63. 
Johnson W., D, Brashear City, Sept, 5, ‘U4, 


TWELFTH 


Jones John E., H, Oldtawn, Ark,, AX 12, "62, 
Johnson J. C., 1, St. Lauis, ak: tT" 

Kerr David, ‘A, Ironton, Oct, 
King W. Cc. ° do Nov. 2 
Kennedy J. W., D, Madison, x 
Karnes Adan, D, brashear City, Sept. 27, 
Knudson P,, BE, Hospital Boat, “duly 24, "bo. 
Kreager Carl, &, Mobile, July 26, ‘Gh, 

Klampe Gottlieh, K, Jacksonport, May 17, ‘63. 
Koppel A. M., K, Ironton, Jan. 12, "63. 
Logersoa J., <: Jeff. Barracks, Jaly 31, “62. 
Leanard H.W! Ene Ws Montgomery, June se "65, 
Lanigan A., A, Mudlison, Wis, Oct. 4, Nid. 
Lindsley ©. 5. Ol Mills, Mu., Now. 1, "82, 
Luste od Juke, Brashear City, Sept. 15, ‘OL. 
Lyons C, D., Dp, Victoria, Mo,, Jan. 20, "2, 
Logue John, Montgomery, June 16, Ud. 

Lipa J. W., F, Willow Springs, } Mo., Feb. 11, "63. 
Langdon F, HL, Pickett’s, Ark., July 2 2, "id, 
Larrabee T., 1, Jetf. Barracks, "Aus xg. 2, 62. 
Laughlin L. D., a St. Louis, Nov. a, “Wl. 

Lloyd Elias Ww, K, Virksburg, July 8, és. 
Millard EB. A., ‘4, Brashear City, Aug. 14, "64, 
Millen J_, B, Montgomery, Sunes 5, 8. 

Marsh T., D, Brashear City, Uct. 
Mallory J., &, lronton, Gct, 0, 
Mullon W. HL, G, St tx ouis, Now, 21, 
Marphy M, .@, Wisconsin, April 5, Ge. 
Miller A. C, Hf, St. Louls, Aug. 1, "G2. 
Mather W., H, kvonton, Nov. 5, 62! 
McEtroy W., H, Van Buren, Mu., Jun, 28, '63. 
Myres Nicholas, I, Missouri ts, 163, 
Noble Angus, D, Ironton, Nay. 28 . 02, 
Newell C, L., F, Jett. Barracka, Aug. 15, “63, 
Newman Wm. P., H, Arkansas, July 7, ‘62. 
Olmstead D. H. RE Brashear City, Oat. 9, G4. 
Ostrander C., 1! Oldtown, Ark. “4 Aug. 23, 62. 
Perry T. A., ‘\. Tronten, Oct, 24, 6, 
Pritchett J.'B., A, New Orleans, Dec, 17, "64, 
Plackett HL, B New York, June 10, ‘Gt. 
Powell T., E, Brasheur City, Oet. 2, “4, 
Palmer BP. M., B, Wiseonsin, Nov. 27, “64. 
Paul GC. A., F, Keokuk, Sept, 14, 65, 

Porter Hiram, H, Oldtown, Ark, Aug- 20, ‘82, 
Parker F,, 1, fronton, Dec, T. ‘2, 

Roundy Hills, A, St. Louis, Det. 45, "63. 
Rice T., A, Tyoaton, Jan, 5, "62. 
Rabingon ©. H., 4, New Orleans, Oet. 3, A 
Ray James, A, Maiion, Wis., April 90,64 
Roberts LH, A, Brashear Olty, Aug. BI, ‘BL 
Rhinebard George W, 
Rogers F.. B, Olatown, Ark., Sept. 1 "62, 
Rubinaon G. ©, Trenton, April 2 i, 62. 
Rovicson B.'F.)D, Batesville, Ark., dune 2, "68. 
Robotham A., F, Vocubantas, Ark., May 8, "62. 
Rolu Bran, Kr Muntgomery, Taly 25, i‘ 

Rood Culvin, a, Oldtown, Ark., ak: ey , G2. 
Richards Wm., G, Mobile, Aug. 9, "65, 
Hichardson @., H, Cairo, July 19, ‘62, 
Richardson P., Oct. 27, "63. 
Rhylander &., ba Montgomery, July BO, 5, 
Royer James D.. K, Batesville, June 2S, 62 
Swift Byron, A, do June 14, "65, 
Slater Joba, re Brashear City, Sept. 18, Oh 
Shew T. B,, A, "New (rleang, May 1, oh 
Skinner W., A, Moscow, Wis., Dee. "16, *64. 
Sheldon D,, "B, Reeve's Station, Mo., Ap. 20, "62. 
Stetsman F, B, Pocabontas, Ark., May 3 
Smith W., B, Jacksonpurt, Ark. ; June 27 
Stowell Israel, vd, B, Vicksburg July 16, "63. 
Bmith Wm., G, St, Louis, Dec. 29, 62. 


Se 


ot 


"62. 


TWELFTH 


Eas aaelena, Ark., Oct. 7,62. 
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Sickels W. H., ©, Waterloo, Wis., “<= Te, %65. 
Sullivan Wia., D, Ironton, Oct. ai, 

Smith M. V., D, Black Miver, Mo., ess 31, "62. 


Smatiey Daniel, D, New Urleous 
Stoulley f{,, DW, Madigou, Wis , March 17, ‘4, 
Shaw D. W., Uy, Brashear City, Nov. 3, "4 
Sharp Wo , D, Van Buren, Mo, Jan, 24, 68. 
jSmith T., By Mibiken's Bend, Fuly 20, "5 
Scoggins i «, B, Obltown, Avk., July 10, "62. 
Shay Jeremiah, G, Wisconsin, Ju 
all Wo, G, Wiseonsiu, Nov, 7, 6 
Schultz Javob, tr, Montwumery, June 27, “65. 
Sheldun Horace, il, Grand Galt, May 1," 
Suwryer Reuben G., MW, New York, April 27, 64, 
Stowe Martin 8., [, Ironton, Oct. 30, "62. 
Secor James D., ; Van Buren. Mo. Jan. FE 
Turk Alfred B., A, ¥ burg, Aug. 4, 
Taylor W. W., ‘B, 1 “ur City, Uet. 
Thompson Martin V.. CG, st, Louis, June 
Twining John Q., C, Pilot Knob, Mu., Mi 
Twining Aaron, U. Uldtown, Ark., Auy 
'Thoroas Daniel, E, do Aug 
Thomas Qharles. ¥, Clarendon, \rk., July 7 *§2, 
Thompson Mle PF, Mobile, Auge. 2, 765, 
Torrence W. B., K, st. Louis, fee. 3, 
Thompson C. O., K, do Feb. 14, 
Vanneeee Joseph, B. Mobile, Aug. 17, ‘Gn 
Welle Hi, N.. A, Union HIN, Ark. July =, “62, 
Webster J. i, yy Otarendon, Ark , aitly 10, "62. 
Williams Wo. P. B, Ironton, April 4, ‘62. 
Wite TL, C , Sulphur Springs, Mo., Jane 7, "62. 
Wittehoe Wm., U. Jucksfork. Me Feb 35, "63. 
AWord tra A es itatesville, dine 24 
Weight George, °C, Brashear City, Aug 2, G4. 
Walker C.C., D, Patterson, Mo, , Nov. 12, 162. 
Widoer wh DB, st. Genevieve, Mo, Mur. 16, bs, 


Muy 17, "64. 


‘G3. 


White &, ©., D, Rapp's, Ark., Qet. 3, ~ 

Ward Peter, p, Van aren, Mo., Jan. 4, “63, 
Wider Matthias, D, Beashear City, + ou My 2h, “G4, 
Walliidge Edwin, D, E, do Nov. at, ‘bt. 
Williams Herman, F, do Oct, 78, "G4. 
'Wella Charles H., G, St, Louis, Noy, 9, ‘Ga. 
HWoirC.. G, Mobile, Aug. 6, "65 

) Washburn Orisos, H, Lronton, Noy. 9," 

| Wheelovk B. C., H, Brashear ity. Now. 29, G+ 
Washburn Datus BE, 1, Miteen's, Ark., Ap, 24, 2, 


Whitney Daniel, 1, Mound ( ty, sent! 1u, ‘82, 
Whipple ©. 0,, 1, St. Louis, Dee, 2 
Willis Win. IL, 1; do Dee. 
Wooledze Gaius &., K, Ironton, Nov. 
Warner Reuben, K, Rolla, Mo., tan, MM, 
Wescott Carver D., K, St, Louls 
Wright J. E., K, Uhiladelphia, June 27, 65. 
York eter, D, Blakely, Aja., April 7, ‘5, 

Ziebii John, A, Brashear Uity, Aug. 6, "bs. 


*Beighley J, D., D, Black Riv,, Mo., Dee. 14, '62, 
t+Ubarlusworth W., A, Mobile, Aug, $, ‘65 

*Reinhare G. W., D, Black Riv,, Mo., Dee. 15, 62. 
Southeln B.D, Tron Mb. I, Ro, Mo., Now, 2s, “62, 
fTollard R. A., G, Saiphur Springs, Dee, 15, “61. 


* Drowned, t Shot. 
| Killed inaction,.., 
Died of wounds. 
Died of diseuse..., 
Died of Accident, 


36 
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KILLED IN ACTION, 


A. N. Chandler, ony K, Pocotaligo, Jan. 1465. 
I. Libby, let egt., _itlanta, os July 21, 64, 
F, W. Henry, sgt, B A July 22, "G4. 


E. P. Wood, egt., C, A lanta, Ga., July 21, "64. 
E. P. Smith, corp., D, do = July 21, "G4. 
E. E. Frisbie, do D} do July 21; "68. 
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John *tultz, corp., E, Atlanta, Ga., Tuly 21, ‘64, 
Chaz. Fields, do : do July 21, Hid. 


Ole O, Meson, de G, Nickajack, Ga., Jaly 5,'O% 
‘ nette Peter, A, Atlanta, Gu., July 21, ‘64, 
bowers Henry, Ay do July 21, “4, 
ructte George, F, do July 21, '64. 
Ienker Girard, G, do July 22, ‘64, 


Beauliean UH. H., Chattahoochee, Ga., July 15, "64. 
Baldwin B., L, Baker's Creek, Miaa., Feb, 4, ‘64, 
Cornwell L, 1, B, Atlanta, July 21, bs. 

Covarts F., BP, Renesaw Mt., Gea., June 15, "64, 
Clark Caled B., K, Atianta, July 22, G4. 


Dresser bo L.A, de July 21, 4. 
Dowden A, Bh, do duly 28, ‘Od. 
Dean Thomas, J, lo July 21, U4. 
Eliott J. W., B, do July 25) "64. 
Ford Awos L. do July G1, “64. 
Ford ticorge, 1, ilo July 22, G4. 
Foster B. F., lL. lo Aug. IT, “b4. 
Hodgea Wm. HW, A, du July 21, “G4. 
Humphrey BLL. A, do Aug. 11, “64. 
Ilupe George W., A, do July 21, G4. 
Tlugaman FB. 1,8. do July 22, G4. 
Ifengon Joti, Jr. 0, do July 21, Gt. 
Rockinian Wie, D, do July 21, G4. 
Hale Edgar W,, FP, do July 21, “64. 


Krag W., ©, Chattahoochee, Ga., July 15, "64. 


DIED OF 


Jolin Martin Price, major, Savannah, Dec. 20, b+.) 
J. H. Thayer, 2dlt., E, Marietta, Ga, Oct. T, Gt 
S&S. Milea, Ist sgt, LB, de Aug, 1, 64. 
Wn. Richards. corp., B, Athunta, July 26, "4. 


G. W. Bell, do J, Marietta, Aug. 4, U4. | 
John Hinkle, do  C, Atlanta, July or Aug."U4. 
F, liennett do F, do July 27, ‘4. 
Boughton U. A. By do July 24, "4. 


Nord J. L,, Ry Day 
Bartels Henry, Ath a, Sept, Wb, Gt. 

Camp N_, B, Renesaw Me., Ga., Tune 14, “dd. 
LDocy J., A, Bentonville, N. ©., March 21, "05. 
Dupse Henry, 1, Marietta, dia., Aug. 10, “U4, 
Flono WH. A., By Nickajack, tia.. July 6, "U4, 


Goldner Henry, 1, Atlanta, Aug 34, Ot 
Gunn Jobo, HM, Marietta, Ga., Sept.24, Gh. 
Dien OF 


A, L. Cary, ass't snrg., Fond da Lac, Sept. 4,62. 
G. Allen, 2d It., A, Viek Aug. 4, "63. 

I. Walker, do’ K, Hickory Grove, Sept. 17, "62, 
J. HH. D, Rowe, ist sgt., C. La tivange, Nov. 17,"62, 
Edward Paul, agt., U, Hospital Boat, July 15, 65, 
FE. B, Wheeler, do D, Metaphis. March 13, "63. 
A. F. Close, do K, Pearl River, Feb. 27, G4, 


Dt. Wood, do , Vicksburg, July 5, 
RB, Powers, do , Memphis. Jau 17, "6 
G, Baker, do 0, Savanvab, Uris. of war. 


J.J, Lowman, do 


Ki, Troy, Tenn, 
W. 1. Poster, do 


P, La Grange, Fan. 1, 63. 
G, Thascey, de 1, Andersonville, Sep. 24, 4. 
£.C, Peckham, do K, Vicksburg, Oe. 12, °63. 
Allen J. F., B, Savannah, Dee. 1, 64. 

Annunson A., PF, Savannah, Feb. 1, Xd. 

Ames Hiram, F, Villenow, Ga., Oei, 17, H, 
Arridmn L. P., G, Troy, Tenn., June 2 
Allen C. H., H, Newhern, N. C., May 6, ' 
Beebe C. A., A, Natchez, Oct. 1, 03. 
Boughton E., A, do Jan. HA, “4. 
Barlow Henry, A, 8t. Louis, Feb. 10, 4. 
Boiley ©. UL, D, Memphis, Mar. 24, 4. 
Brackly M., D, Burton, Ga., Pee. 1, Ot. 
Barton I), W., B, Washington, May 20, '65, 
Bailey 4, W., B, Delton, Wis , May 20, "6, 
Benson Jacob, G, Lawreuce, Ks., April 20, 62, 
Banga L, W., G, Collierville, Tenn., Mar, 13, '63, 


Robange J., 6, 


I's Tsland, N. ¥., Ap. 8 "65. Pleasure Octave, F, Marietta, Ga., Sept. 3, "64. 


(Chestlesou Aslak, U, Vieksbu 


‘Cel C., D, Toomsboro, Ga., Nov, 21, 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


{Keeler 1, A., H, Atlanta, July 21, 64. 

‘Lampert Matthias, D, do July of ‘et. 

Lawpert Joho, D, deo July 21, "64. 

‘Lind Ove, 1, Baker's Creek, Migs., Feb. 4, '64. 
‘Miley James, A, Vicksburg, Juné 21, “63, 
Meyers Wr. G., D, Decatur, Miss., Feb. 12, *64, 
Murray Wim., P. Atlanta, July 21, "64. 

Murray W.H., 1, Baker's Cr., Mis3., Feb. 4, "64. 
Moon TL. B., 1, Athanta, July 21, "6d. 


Newton BB... @, do July 21, 4. 
tOleson J., A, do July 21, Gd. 
Pung John, H, do July 21, 4. 
Rawden P.,€, do Fuly 21, Ge 
Ralston 8, CG. do July 21, ‘64. 


do Aug. 12, 64. 

Swanesn A., ©, do July 21, G4. 

Stannard W., do July 21, "4. 

Shaddaker @., HM, Posey Ga., Sept. 4, 64. 
Sample M., 1, Kenesaw Mt., Ga_, July 1, 64. 
Silbaush J., T, Fayetteville, N. C., Mar. 11, 65. 
Triges Robert, A, Atlanta, July a, ‘Ot. 


Titus D., A.,E,” do | July 95, "G4. 
Thomas David, F, do July 21, "ot. 


Wickersham J. E., B, do 
Wemwpner H., 1, do 
Watts A. J., K, do 


July 21) 6d. 
July 21, 64. 
July 22, G4, 


WOUNDS, 


Holman J. H., A, Marietta, Sept. 17, Wd. 
Hoyt Kalph, B, Kome, Ga., Aug. LY, 64, 
Holt John M., Db, do Oct. 11, ed. 
Haggett R., F, do Noy, 5, ‘G4. 
Keepers Lewis M., 1, Marietta, Ga., Aug, 
Long M. 1t., B, Chattanooga, Novy. 23, "64 
Lyon Albert, F, Rome, Ga,, duly 10, 64. 
Munns Henry K., K, Atlanta, July 27, "64. 


9, 64. 


+Pluzh Davis, , Atlanta, Aug. 25, Od. 
Riefenrath (,, b, Kenesaw Mt., Ga., June 27, a, 
Sammons J,, Bb, Hospital Seamer, July 3, 03, 
Smith ¢., D, Atlanta, July 23, "bd. 

Stowell W.. BE, do July 21, “Ga. 

Wilson FE, KF, (hattanooga, Fan, 18, 65, 

West A. W., I, Marietta, Ga., Aug. 4, "64. 


DISBASE, 


Brown Daniel, H, Natchez, Oct. 25, “3, 
Brouilliard Peter, H, Lawrence, Ka., May 
Bonney £. A., K, Collierville, Tenn., Feb. 12, 62. 
Blanchard W. W., K. Natchez, Sept. 26, ‘62. 
Blandin N.. K, Steamer Planet, Jan. 16, 4. 
Connelly W. F., A, Weston, Mo., March 19, "62. 
Comstock B. B., A, Humboldt, Tenn., July 17,'62. 
Colgan J. M., «4, Neville Station, Feb. 24, "G3. 
Campbell C. L., Bb, Weston, Mo., March 1, ‘63. 
(Curtis Horace, B, Vicksburg, June 29, 'h5. 
Conklin M.. B, do Ang, 29, "68. 
Curtis George, B, Holly Spa., Miss., Dec. 11, '62. 
Chestlesou 'T.. St. Louis, July 27, ss, 

rg, July 50, "63, 
Cowan Hugh, D, Racine, Noy, 25 63. 

an 


Clement J. H., BE, Atlanta, Aug. 6, ‘#4. 
Crampton Oscar, G, Lawrence, Ks., April 6, ‘62. 
Coates Jobn, H, Natchez, Jan. 24, 64, 
Campbell Selon, H, Nashville, Feb. 5, "65. 
Coggin L., C, Vicksburg, July 6, 
Conk Win, C.. 1, Savannah, Dee. 16, 4, 
Degarmoud C., A, Leavenworth, March 7, "62, 
Davis L. D., A, Memphis, March 13, "64. 
iDearholt Henry, B, Fort Riley, May 6, 62. 
|Dnddleston 1., B, Coltierville, Tenn., Feb. 7, °63, 
Dulcher N., D, Natchez, Sept, 27, 6s. 

Delano Moses, , Lenvenworth, April 16, "62, 
Dusme Acedor, F, Natchez, Sept. 10, 63, 

Dyer Samuel J., F, Keokuk, Oct, 13, °63_ 


2, 02. 


TWELFTH 


Dobson Wn. J., 0, Quiney, UL, Feb. 21, “62. 
Darnell Elias, [, Hamboldt, Tenn., Ang. 22, 62, 
Degarmo C., 1, Rome, Ga., Sept, 20, 64. 

Dewitt Eliphaz, I, Savannah, Jan. 3, 5. 
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;Ostrander C., I, Bristol, Wis., Aug. 16, 65, 


Patterson Jacob B., A, Weston Mo., April 1, ‘62, 
Prescott G. W., A, Bolivar, Tenn., Nov. 5, '62. 
Puroplin WoL. UL. A, Vieksburg, July 6, '63. 


Eddy Thomas K., C, Hosp. Steamer, July 15, "U3, |Pollock €. T., B, Bolivar, Tenn., Nov. di, ‘62. 


Edmonds J, @., b, Natchez, Aug. 30, ‘6. 
Erickson Andrew, K, Cairo, March 24, }4, 
Ewing J, M., K, Heaufort, 3. C,, April 2 
Fish Charles, C, Rote, Ga., Aug. 7, "Ht. 


"bo. 


Fisher W_ H., £, Humbotdt, Tenn,, Sept. 1M, "62. 


Freeman Joe) M., E, Rome, Ga., July tt, ‘64. 
Fritchie George, G, Chattsnooga, Dee LY, “64. 
Fontain Henry, G, Newbern, N.C. April 0, ‘Hm, 
Forsyth Jerome, H, Leavenworth, March 30, “62, 
Gibbs James, A, St, Louis, Oct, 1, "63, 

Gear Elmore, ©, Wiseonsin, May 7, G4, 

Creen Harrison t., D, St. Louis, Aug. 7, 64. 
Gloyd Charles L., E, Kenesaw Mt,, June 5, 'é4. 
Garland James, F, Memphis. April 4, “4. 


Gridner Henry, H, Hospital Steamer, July 25, 68, 


Hobart Alvis, h, Weston, Mo., March 7, ‘62, 
Hagan Jehiel D., Bb, Natchez, Aug. 21, 63, 
Higburt Anderson, Bb. Memphis, Tune 17, G3. 
Harris Nicholas, D, Andersonville, Nov. 24, "G4. 
Harhauysh Wesley, E, Memphis, Nov. 19, U3. 
Hays Philander, F, Vicksburg, Aug. 14, “H, 
Harkness Francis, G, do Aug, 6, "63. 
Hays Mexander, 1, Madison, Wis., Mar. 4, "64, 
llenthorn Joho, 1, Marietta, Ga., Oct. 6, U4. 


Jobosen John J,, A, Columbus, Ky., June 22,, 162, Smith Edward A.. G, 
jSinith b, F,, Ge, Madison, Wis, March aes 


James C, 1, ©, Oxford, Mias., Dee. 
Johoston Enos, E, Humboldt, Tenn, 
Jepson Josephs, H, St. Louis, July 96, "6 
Knapp A., E, Mlilton, Gu,, Nov. 5, sl. 
Kanaly Joho, FP, Madison, Wis., Jan. 19, "62. 
King Jobn, (7, Mernpiis, March 2, 63. , 
Kast James W,, K, Madison, Wig., Oct, 27, 65, 
Knudson Halger, K, Dalton, Ga, dan. 27, bb. 
Kitlison John, K, Nashville, Feb, 17, "65. 
Loring Horace G., A, St. Louis, Oet. L4, *b3. 
Lane D., B, Neville Station, Tenn., Feb, 1D, "td. 
Level Joos, C. La Grange, Tenn., Nov. 15, 62. 
Lathro; us, F, Hospital boat, Aug, 1, "6%. 
Leach Hiram, F, St. Louis, Ang. 14, ‘6S. 
Leavitt Nathan W., I, Savannah, Reb. D4, 62. 
Larson Lewis, K. Madison, Wis., Mare SL, 65, 
Melutyre Dougal, A, Natchez, Aug. 25, '63, 
Mason James B., B, Cairo, April 1:5, 4, 

Meade James B., B, Atianta, Oct, 1, "bt. 

Morris W. E., ©, Paw Paw Island, June 2, ‘63. 


oo 


Meltor F., D. Quincy, Mareh 25, "62. 


63, 


MeLaughlin J., D, Union City, Tenn., July 15,62, | Vaughan A., K, Jett, Barracks, Jan. 


McDonald W, W,, D, Molly Spa., Dee, 15, 62, 
Martin E., D, Hospital Steamer, July 19, 68, 
Miller Nelson, D, Newbern, N. €., May 6, "65. 
Marshall G. W., E, Vieksburg, Sept. 22, ‘65. 
Montague G. U., Hh, Kenesaw Mt., June 25, Ob 
McCollum A., FP, Vicksburg, Aug. 10, 6S. 


)Squires Harlan A., EB, Viekshurg, June 2 


Aun. 97, 782. 


Palmer James, B, Chattanona, Feb, 1d, 06, 


‘Parker Levi W., C, Pulaski, Teoa., June 7, "64. 


Petree Leonard, F, Natehez, Sept. 4, U3. 
Palmer Andrew, K, Vicksburg, June = 
Quirk John, A, St. Louis, Aug. 11, '6 
Russell Solomon ML, A, Vicksburg, June 26, "3. 
Rich Eleney, O, Lawrence, Ks., April 2), U2. 

Reed Otis, C, do April 23, "63. 

Robbing 4., D, ba Grange, Tean., Peb, 14, * 
Roote WF, G., 2, Vicksburg, July 2), 


"83, 


‘Rockwell IL, E, La Grange, feon., Feb, 2,03. 


Roekstudt (le C)G, Sto houwks, Aug, 1, Os, 
Kogers Jacob, H, Nashville, Apell 2h, 


|icharda George'C., 1, Vicksburg, July 3, ‘63, 
Rounds 0. Wie Ky" do 


Aug, 24, "3. 
ehuyler T., A, Louisville, June 25, ts 
Settle Thomas, B, Leavenworth, March 7, "63. 


| Seymour E., B, Jackson, Tean., Maret 5, "63. 


Southwick W. P.,D, La (range, Nov. >, "U2, 


jStanoard Mh. D, St. Louis, Aug. . 
)St. John L, D., D, Washington, May 1 


“Hd. 


(Sintth Laredo §., KE, Lawrence, Ks,, April iT, ‘G2. 
63. 


de 
do 


Shappy Louls, F, Jan, ¥ 


Shaughnessy G,, G. Kenesaw Mt., dune 25, 04. 
Sullivan Thomas, G, Savannah, Dee. 
Sanford E., H, Marietta, Ga_, Aug. 1, 'O4. 
Suniord David, 1, Cairo, April 16, “b+, 
Setterland John G., K, Natchez, Aug. 2), "63, 
Stevens G. A. Ky Vickshurg, Aug 19, "Gb, 
Taylor J. H., A, Madison, Wis., Feb. 10, G4. 
Temnby Veter, U, Oconee, Gu., Noy. 20, 'O4, 
Taylor &, M,, 4, Natchez, Get. 17, 65, 
Thowpsen Louis M., G, Drowned, May T, "65. 
Tonard J., H, Hospital Steamer, Aug. 10, '63, 
Thavpe Abner, 1, Quiney, May 6, “62. 
Trier A. BL, 1, Bolivar, Teun., Nov. 2, 
Thotapson J. C,, 2, Jackson, Tenn,, Dee, 21, '62- 
Tenny David, 1, Vicksburg, duly b2, 63 

Tharpe John A., 1, Kome, Ga., June 0, Ot. 
Toptine J. U,, I, Marietta, Gia., Aug. 2, “G4. 
Thompson ©, HL, K, Humboldt, Tenn,, Aug. 1,762. 
Taylor ©, LK, Vicksburg, April 12, 64, 

Velvick 1. W 


EB, Madison, Wis, Mare 


Oh. 
Wood F. C., B, Steamer Nashville, July 18, 63, 


Wilson Robert, A, Natchez, Aug 


Wispel Henry, 0, Leavenworth, Maret 12, 
Weber N., D, Goldsboro, N, C., April 1, 
Waller David M., D, Andersourille, Sept. 20, "04. 


Whalen Moses, D, do Nov. 21, "64. 


Mitchell Jumes, H, Neville Station, March 3, 65, [Whitney A., F, La Grange, Tenn., Jan. 4, 163, 


Marshall G, L., t, Bolivar, Tenn., Nov, 25, "62, 
McClurg Seth, [, Madison, Wia., Jan, 25, "64. 
Moore J., 1, Sun Prairie, Wis,, April 4, "04, 
Muayon John, [, Vicksburg, April 4, hh 
Miller L., K, Lumpkins’ Mill, Dec. 26 
Munson N., K, Rome, Ga., Sept. 22, 
Nelson Peter, A, Bolivar, Tenn., Jan, 
Nichols J, G,, A, tlospital Boat, Aug. 65, 
Northrop D. B,, A, St. Louis, July 21, "63, 


Williums Jobo, P, Vicksburg, July 16, '65, 

Waldo O,, G, Killed by &, K., Val, June 9, 165. 
Watkins &., Ll, Humbelilt, Tenn, Aug. 3), "62 
Wermpner A, C., T, St. Louis, Sept. 27, "63. 
Walker 8., K, Lawrence, Ks., M 


* Probally an error. Haas been reported living 


Norton, (., F, Drowned in Miss. liv., May 5, °63.jafterward and a prisoner of war hy a comrade. 


Neilson H, N., H, Troy, Tenn., June 25, “62. 
Newcomb Elon, K, Weston, Mo., March 26, "62, 
(tiy Joho A., A, Rome, Ga., June 16, "G4. 
Osborn W. C., B, Natchez, Aug. 25, G3. 
Oreutt Cyrus, C, Vicksburg, Jan. 1), 04, 


Ostrander Horace, EZ, Hebron, Miss., Feb, 23, ‘64. 


Oleson Ole, G, Natchez, Oct, 2, '63. 


+ Prisoner of war. 


Killed In Action... 5Y 
Died of Wounds . 32 


Died of Distaac. ..ccccee ccsscccversecvceses O08 


TOtal ..0csccesccvesevesercesecseesces O00 


- 


1 WISCONSIN 


IN THE WAR, 


THIRTEENTH REGIMENT. 


EILLED LN 


a W. Halse, dey B, Whitesburg, July 5, '64. 
Carpenter J, H., 


DIED OF 


tNoyes Sylvester, K, Leavenworth, June 30, "62, 


ACTION. 


*Merreness J, B., C, do Aug. 22, 63. 


, Fort Donelsou, Aug. 2, "68, 


WOUNDS, 


| Valentine R, B., A, Waverly, Tens., Jan. 13, ‘OL. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


W, M, Burns, Ist egt,, B, Stevenson, Oct, 39, ‘6! 
D1, Whittlerer, agt., A, Lawrence, Ap, 1, 

Meory Rabeoek, do Columbus, June 23," 
‘us. Macskey; lo HM, Moscow, July 1,‘ 

anuing, doe i Columbus, Jiu. 19,' 
Atierven, szt., 12, Furl Donelzun, June 25 ; 
J, Sweet, do K, do Ap, 26 
M. L. Bentley, corp... Ay prearenwert, 
3. FE. Laveun, dy 


Se 
‘eh. fi tua. 
Kh, J Tersonville, “Now. 25, UH. 
(, Sharon, Wis., Mar, 20, “04. 


L, DF. Boyes, do 
&; Vieteria, Get, 15,65. 


Peter lush, 
Jobo Withato, 
| ORS spec gal 


ilo 
iho 
de 
do 
, the 


de 


‘ol. 
Ot, 


p diauesville, Deo. - 
pb Watertown, Feb 
P, Huntsville, Au 


H, Columbus, Aug. 
melson, Aug. 2, 63. 
468, 


“4. 


Kerman Mile. A, ewer e, Ks., May 
Alverson Jobo, B, Fort Menry, Fan, 4, “63. 
Mis Adan, L. Lawrence, Ke, April 1s U2; 
i, Nashville, Mareh 15, "64, 
L., Stevenson, Ala., Uet. * 
Anderzou Lars C,, G, 81. Louis, May 6, 
Katty A. T,, A, Leavenworth, Ks. : Mag, "G2, 
Ruther Jol T., A, Ft. Meury, Sov. 16, "62, 
Iie ¢ Charles 0, By, do” Nov. 1, "62, 
Baker Charles i Fort Donelson, April OL, ‘WS. 
Beecher J Sp ae de July 3, "6s. 
Trown Wea ri ‘volt Riley, May 5, '62 
Burton itarlow, a Lawrence, Ks., May 
Bowman bi, . Port Henry, Sov. 1 
iabolz Curl, <5 Victoria, Texas, Sept, © 
baroum CB, B, Lawrence, Ks.. June 2, 
Balis Luther, tt, Dlaysville, Ala, Jane 16, wl, 
Benjamin Oe, ¢ Cairo, July 1, 185, 

Trenjanalr Jasna b., ti, Viexsburg. March 26, "6h, 
Bullock Frederick, iH, "Madison, dan. 1 
Baldwin BR. 1. 1, ‘Hunteville, Vet. Th, ah, 
Crone John, L Nashville. June 6, $5. 

Campbell Wra., LB, Victoria, Texas, Sept. 28, WS, 
Curpenter Joseph O., OC, Nastiville, Dec. 9," 
Clark Wim. a1. €, dle XN 
Clark A. S ¢ 
Worey ©. 1 _@. Leavenworth, Peb, 2t 
Condon RK, C., D, lawrener, Ks. » May 2 
Cotton Clrcn, 1, Magnali 
Cycistiag H., 0! Mwntevitle, June t 
Case George We & fiery Aug. 2 


Ap (Fa 3 
ven Lake, Yexns, Sept 6, “BS, 


heaetins isin ¢ 


a x Gr. Lake, tena ate. 27, ‘oo 
Christopherson E 


a 8 San Antanie, Oct, 16, Pee 


Crandall J. B., K, Columbus, Ky. Jane %, ‘62. 
Dennis Win., ©, Cairo, vet. 18, Hz 
Decker Trane, a: Viekstburg, —, 65. 


Mane David, I, Regimental Hospital, Nov, 1?, 
Dibble Virgil ce 1, Columbas, Ry. Aug. ol, We. 
Eurl Isuac, D, New Madvid, June 26, “is, 
Vastman A., bh, Nashville, Oee. 20, "id, 

Ellis Joseph J. DL. New Albany, Dee, 3, 8. 
Erickson Colben, E, Keokuk, March an, Wo, 


|Evicksun Trults, G, Fort Donelson, May 11, '63. 
Edmundson &., 1, Green Lake, Texas, Sept. 665, 


"Barly (, ie Nashville, May 6, ‘6, 
F ‘arehinger J ,B, do Bay? ob, 8b, 
./Felibautn A., 5, do May 19. "65, 


. Finney Alvin T, , FP, Lawrence, Ks., May 10, "62. 
Faller Wu. A., G Vicksburg, April i, 65. 
Finch L. D., 1, "Huntsville, Mar. 29, "6a, 

Flint Duvid B. pik do Aug. $1, ‘64. 
Govenel Joseph, A, Fort Scott, April ‘sn, "62, 
Geerin [, BD, Columbus, Ky . Sept. 24, "62. 
tiausell Péter, G, Janesville, Dec. 22.61. 
trond Lemuel, Ge Keb. 2 


Sahawba, Ala., 
Harvey Nathan, B, Nashville, May pr eee 
‘Lalett Mile, B, Héspital Steamer, Aug, il, 65. 
if Prank, D, Nashville, Nov. 6, 6). 
'Hoisingtou ‘Auios, B, Evansville, ee. 18, “63, 
{ilufes Chaxiea E. New Urieans, June 25 
Ilyde B, A., E, St. Lowis, July’ 25, "65. 
Iluyek Edgar, B, Columbus, Ky., Aug. 27,62. 
Horton M. D.. H. Huntsville, a. Oct. th, Ot. 
Ilamilton G., ‘L, Fort Donelson, July 1 1. 63. 
Hlansou Halver, H, Vietoria, Get. 5, "id. 

Hooper John, 1, Madison, March 3, '64. 

Heacock Jn umea (., K. Nashville, June 17, "62. 
Johason Wm., A, Lew renee, Ks., April 5 1§2, 
Jackson J. L.. A, Stevenzon, Ala. » May 28, "64. 
Jobuzon Warren W,, C, Sharon, Wis., July 15,62, 
Johnsan Wm. M., E! Huntsville, Feb. “a, “65, 
Johnsen A., ti, Fort Donelson, May 2, ‘63. 

Jaquith Ambrose, 1, Madison, Feb. 15, "Ot. 
Kajamerer Jolin A., C. San Antonis, Uct. 18, 64, 
Kreiger L., BE. ‘lan Steamer, Aug. 14, “Bh, 
Kinney ©. We, G, Lawrence, Ks., April 25, '62. 
Kestleson Jesse, H, Fort Nonclzon, June 1s, '63 
Kingman T. It, 1, Stevenson. Mog. ot, "64. 
Keeter War, K, Lawrence, Ks, April £5, “62. 
Gawleys Thums, It, Nashville, Mareh 1, ‘G4. 
Miller Ernest, 4, San Antoniv, Sept. 21, "05. 
Miller Amos s,, It, Fort Seutt, Murch 16, ‘3. 
Mills Peter, 1B! Fort Heury, lice, 16, "G2. 
Marphy Joho, By Columbus, Ky., Aug. 1, 62. 

| McCreedy G. W. K, Madueah, April “Lb, “o3. 
Meighells B. J,, F, Stevenson, Ala., (et. Lo. OL 
Moran James, G, ‘Hort Kiley, May 72, U2. 

Miner W. 3. G, fig Neory, Nov, 25, '62. 
Martin Joim ae Madison, Wis., Feb. li, "be. 
Malle M. K., Louis, April 25, "07. 

Martin Jose ph owe is, Victoria, Sept. 13, 63. 

ffi Dennett ry a Il, Leavenworth, March 2, ‘62. 
Miils Jobn V.. 1, Mutison, Mareh 17, “Ht. 

MeCart A. 1. Columbus, Ky., duly 6. 62. 
MeMaster Charles H., 1, Vietoria, ‘Sept. 6, ‘5, 
Morrison i, 1., Ky Madison, March *, ‘G4. 
Namwpabitte L., ¥, Green Luke, Texas, Sept. 21,'65, 
Nelson Lins P., Gt, Huntsville, Nov. 21, '4. 
Ney Jolin, K, Leavenworth, dar. 21, "62. 
Norton B ih, K, Wetherfield, ll, Sept, 225962, 
Oreatt George U., Ki, Jeifersonville, Nov, 29, 64 
|Osmundgon Ole, H, Fort He ury, 62. 
Prindle BL, G. Leavenworth, Feb, 
Patchin Ho, D, Claysville, Ala, June 10, 
Patehin David, D, Nashville, Nov, 10, °G4, 
iPercey George A, FP, do 9 Spril LU, "G4, 


"C4, 


FOURTEENTH REGIMENT, 


Pomeroy J. M., G, i, Pasetenne: Ks., May 6, 62. 
Pryor George 3. G, Nashville, Feb. 28, ‘ht, 
Penn John, G, do June 4, 65, 


Vardy John F., G, Cairo, July 4, 65, 

Palmer Luman, x. Huntaville, Jan. 14, “65. 
Pitcher T. F., 1, Fort Donelson, June 3, "3. 
Nlantz John, K, og tae Ka., April 29, "62, 
Handolph I. A, T., A. do Aprit 28; "G2. 
Rice ig oes C, Leavenworth, Feb. 17, ‘ea. 
Zenne L., C, Fort lenny, dun, 23, 63, 
Robinson H. 'R,, D, Edgefield, Teun. Dee, 19, 
Roller B., D, Green Lake, Texas, Aug 5, 6b. 
Rolf Wm. M!. E, Nashville, June 8, "65. 
Rolfe R. C., i, Fort IGley, May 18, We, 

Rice E. H., i a) Lawrence, K3., April 26, "62. 
Rhodes James D., di, Paducah, April 17, 63. 
Kolof Wm., H, Nashville, Aug. 8, 8. 

Roper Erncet, I, Madison, Jan. i, “ba. 
Robinson ©, B., K, Nasliville, Sept a, OL, 
Smith &.8., A, Lawrence, Ks., ‘62, 
Schroder M., , Fort Scott, tarry, “G3, 
Schermerhorn B. B., €, Leavenworth, Heb. 12, 
Sebring I. &. PL, C, Paoli, Ks.. A ack QT, 62. 
Schuman t'., D, Columbus, Ky., c. 7, 62, 
Strobel Matthew, D, Victoria, Tex., Rent. 26, 
Starkweather B_ ay B, Ft. Donelaon, Mar. 23, 


{Sherman George §., E, Nashville, Mar. 15, a. 


Schultz F., E, Victoria, Sept. 5, ‘65, 
Shorrack W. B., F, Stevenson, May 23, Be 
Shatner Peter, iG, St. Louis, May 24, * 
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Shields Louis, H, Lamers, Ks., April 28, '63, 


Seeley David, H, June 2, 462. 
Salisbury 3 28 Quiney, July 4, "65. 
Stannard M. . K, Fe. Donelson, March 29, "63. 


Sharda A. F,, K, Nashytlle, Novy. 16, 'G4. 
Smith Louis, K, ‘Madison, Wie. 

Tiller Hiram, ¥ ¥, Nashville, Juae 2, ‘65 
Tuttle EW, Fr. Port Riley, May 11, "62, 
Taylor f. BG, Padueab, April 17, "43. 
Vanderwerker CEL. B, Nashville, Nov. 1, "63. 
Vanderburgh John, D, Lawrence, Ks., 
Warren N., A, Columbus, Ky.. Aug 3, 
Woodworth ¥! 1 ©, Nashville, Get, A, “6, 
Williams John’ H..D, do Nev. 6, ‘63, 
iWestS,, D, Lurrence, Kg., April 21, ‘63. 
|Williasas (.. , Claysville, Ala., June 10, G4. 
{Wagoner Peter, BE, Nashville, June o, HD, 
Weuright G., d, Fort, Danelson, Aug. Ww 
Wilds George W., I, Victoria, 
Waters J., 1, Rrownaboro, Ala., N 
Wilkins Alden; 1, Huntsville, Macch 3 


"63. 


3 


62, 
* Killed by guerrillas. 
vA '} Drowned. | Wounded, 


*68,| Killed in Action,,.......++. sieees 
Died of Wounds.... 
Died of Disease....... 


Total .... 


¢ By his own hand 


eT erer Teer errr errr sey 


FOURTEENTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


L. W, Vaughn, capt,, E, Corinth, Oct, 5, "62. 
G. E. Waldo, de EK, Shiloh, April7. “2, 
8. A. Tinkhamn, tt It., B, Corinth, Oct. 3, "62. 
Colin Miller, do c Vieksburz, May 3 
H, F, Newland, pr. mus., "Cave Spring, Vet. 8 
I. Hendricks, sgt., A, Vicksburg, May 
J.P. Wells, do a, de 
Joseph Kiug, corp., A. Shiloh, Bont a: G2. 
Nelson Kruke, du A, “Vicksburg, Mag 2 22, 82. 
Phelps B, Hull, do Th, Corinth, Get. 3, 62, 

K. Putnam, do ©) do | Oct. a, 62. 
F. A, Cullen, dof, Shiloh, April 7, $62. 
Abbey Charles, A, Vicksburg, May 22, '63, 
Arman M.J., K, Clifton, Yeon, duly ‘6, "a5, 
Rergman J_, F, Vicksburic, May 24, "63, 
Barker Lucius, G, Shitoh, Apell 7, *2. 

Bump Sawuel. GC. do April T, "62. 
Kerge A. O., &, Corinth, Oct. 3, ‘62. 

Brown Win., K, do Oct. 3, 42. 

Billings Rufus, K, do Oct. 5, "62. 

Clark G.8., G, do Oct. S; §2. 
Colins Alfred, D. , Vicksburg, Miy coe “63. 
Carney Patrick, & Corinth, Met. 3. 

Craig George W., i, ¥ icksbury, May 32, ‘63, 
Delund Stephen, ft, do May 22 "63. 
Duvall Wm., ), Lovejoy, tia., Sept. S. "Od. 
Dill Myron, k, Viexsburz, Maj pes 
Delano Mati, G, Covinth, Oct, 3, ‘62. 
Bustwoorl Joln, B, Shiloh, April 7, "Oz. 
Eastwood L G., Hi, Corinth, Oet, 8, '62, 
Frost Harvey E, I, "Shiloh, April 7, "62. 


DIED 


S. Harrison, capt., F, Corinth, Oct, 20, ‘62. 
John D. Post, Ist It., B, May 27) 2, 
J.C. McFarland, ist bat! Fr, Mittik's Ba, Je.18, 
C. Drake, sgt., HB, St. Louis, Aprit 20, Be, 
A. J, Coville, do 1, Corlath, Oct. 6, '62, 
. ©, Potter, corp,, G, do et. 6, ‘62, 

W. R. Lisherness, do I, Jed. Bar'ks., May 18, 


Glenn John ay , D, Shiloh, April 7, 2 
Harkness H., B, Vicksburg, May 22 
Harper Robert, Kk; Corinth, Oct. 3, 6 
13,| Jones Wun. D., I "Atlanti, duly 27 
bi, Koch FLW, Cy D, Vicksburg, 
King Simeon, KF, Atlanta, July 2 
Mason Thomas, D, Corinth, Oct. 3, 
Monroe George A.. EB, Vicksburg, June 
Munger John | L., F, do 

Morrigon Samuel, ¥, Gorinth, Oct. 
Moser Jobin, Ge shiloh, April 7 is 


Newton EB, sth do April 7, vi 
lows Joho, k, Vicksturg, May 22, '6%. 
Owen R., G,' Sp Fort, Alw., ‘Apel 8, "65, 


Putnam John D.., F, Shilolt, April ¢, ‘62. 
Peeler Henry, ni, do April 7, '62. 
Quimby €., 1B, Lovejuy, Ga... Sept. "8, “Ot. 
Roah b, AT Corinth, Vet. 3, OY. a 


Rayam Thomas, I, Shiloh, April i, 
jRockwood John J.,1, do April 
‘Burmmers Joba, A, Vicksburg, May 
Steinmetzger A-, iH, do May 
Echlinsog G., I, ‘shiloh, April 7, 
Thompson J. AS 5, Corinth, Oct, 3, ‘62. 
Tucker John B. 'D, do Oet, 8, ty 2. 
|Toileyzen Koud, G, Vicksburg, May 2 22, 62 
iTovner A. L,, G, Atlanta, Aug. 14, ts 
Vanduszer Morris, E, Corinth, Oct, 5, "62, 
Wederman Jacob, A, Vicksburg. tay 19, "de, 
Westwate F., E, Corinth, Oct, 3, "62. 
Williams George, Mi, do Oct, 3 


OF WOUNDS, 


24, 63. 
*€2, 


co. Ww. 
L. Underwood, 


Rider, corp., 
do 


I, Vicksburg, May 
Ky, Corinth, Oot. 7, 


63./F. Kt, St. John. do Kk! do" Oot. 10, '62, 
a, Thich, do K, Vieksburg, June bs, 63. 
H. D. Lyman, do K. Mound City, ap. 19, 62, 


Alley J,, (, Pittsbu 


Landing, April 15, "62, 
02,' Anderson Wim, M., 


, Corinth, Noy. 21, 62. 
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Anstin EB. B., fi, Pittsburg Landing, Ap. 19, 162, 
Femileston J, J., B, Corinth, Dee. 10, “62. 
Boynton U. 1, C, New Orleans, April 9, “65, 
Jtatcheldor U, f., G, Holly Springs, Nov. 23, “62, 
Bacon Charles G., 7, St, Louis, May 7, "62. 

Briar Charles 4., K, Mound City, Ap. 26, "62, 
Bezood John, K, Memphia, June s, 62. 
Covenstanee J., K, Corinth, Oct. 6. "62. 
Danten H,, K, Tupelo, Misa. July 15, G4. 
Edaon It. L., K, Corinth, Det. 11, 62, 


DIED OF 


D. B, Wood, cot., Fond du Lac., June 17, "62. 

Tra A. Torvey, earg., Neenat, Wia., Sept. 16, 63, 
M. K. Barnes, rt : 

B, BF. Witters, ezt., A, St. Louis, May 12, 62, 
A.V Chambers, do B, Weyanwega, Aug. 25, "60, 
C, Cowles, do K, Dnval’s Bluff, Sept. 2, 64, 
Tl, |. Cady, corp., F, Milliken’s Bend, July 1, ‘64, 
Wm. Cavill, do P, Jef. Barracks, June 24. 8, 
W. oO. Gibson,de M1, Mittsh’g Ld'y, June 24, Wi. 
8. D. Parker, do J, Hospital Boat, Aug. 3, '62. 
Alston M., It, Andersonville, Nov. ¥, G4. 

Allen 0. PL. 1), Pittsburg Landing, May 21, '62, 
Antoine Abmun, F, Viekshurg, June 11, 64, 
Anthony T., (¢, Montgomery, Fane 26, 
Airhart J. UL, G, Daval's Blafl, Sept, 6, 4. 
Ayers G@ UM. , 1, Pittsburg Landing, May 2, ‘42. 
Ankerbrand 1., Ky do 


ie) 


May 
Apkerbraml M., K, Hamburg, Sept. 34 
Ravger Conead, A, Memphis, tet. 2,05. 
Raumgarden J., A, Moutgomery, Aug. Oa, 
Bremmer A., B, Vieksburg, Oct. 22, "8. 
Baker C. G_, &, Montgowery, Aug, 1, "05. 
Barron Robert, C, Cortuth, Oet. TS, 62. 
Baird T., PF, big Shanty, Ga, June 14, "64. 
Juker John, G, Columbus, Ry., Jan. Qu, WB. 
Burton (.. i, Palaski, Tenu., Ang. 15, "OS, 
Bure D, C,, 1, Pittsburg Landlug, Tune 1, 2. 
Burrows J. M., do June 31, 62. 
Batler Jono, H, May 4, '62. 
Boomhouer R., H. Plymouth, Wis.. Feb. 1, “Ht. 
Bloyer J.. H, Duval's Bluff, Ark., Sept, 1s, “4. 
Beran Frank, EH, Cairo, Jan, 4, 0, 
Olendenning A, Vittsharg Landing, June 4, "62. 
Cornish A.A, Lake Providence, March 2, "62. 
Collins ©. B., Mexandrin, La,, May 2b, 764, 
Crysler Janes H., B, Rome, Ha. Sept, 9, "64, 
Chambers J., B, Marietta, Ga., Sept, “eb. 
Cram C.L,. D, Pittsburg Landing, J 
Crawford Henry, D, Memphis, Aug. 2 
Calkins G. W., D. New Orleans, Mare 


Colfins Woo. KK, Marietta. Gu., Seph.—, G4. 
Daniels D. W.. tb, Brownsville, Ark., Oct. 8, 64. 
Danforth C.. lf, St, Charles, Ark., Aug. 24, "db. 
Doxtater 1, O, Cairo. May 3, 4. 

Denmark J.J. 1, Pittsburg Ld’g, May 22, "62. 
Edder Tames A., B, do April 3), 62, 
Ebrke Joachim, 1, April 26, ‘65. 
Terrickson Peter, 1, Mobile. Sept 12, '65, 

Fiel Michaet, A, New Orleans, March 24, "65. 
Fife John R., RB, Memphis, Feb. 13, Go 

Fife Amos, B, New Orleans, March 27, "45, 
Fortner Isaac HL, B, flo March 1s, ‘65, 

Pay Mack (., E, Memphis, Peb. 3, "68. 

Glorie B., B, teffersonville, Dec. 1, "4. 

Gleon Cyrus H., D, St. Louis, May 16, "62. 
Geryma Yella, D, Mound City, Sept. dO, 64. 
Grovan F, B, Pittshurg Landing, Ap. 2, "62, 
Green Michael, E, ilo June T, ‘63, 
Garrow J., P, Milliken's Bend, June 5, '63, 
Gult Ulrick, G, Keokuk, Noy. 19, 62, 


it., H, Sheborgan, July 12, '62.)¢ 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


|Marrow Peter, H, Memphis, Sept. 5, "65 
‘HHH. F, Spanish Fort, Ala. April §, “65, 
Tlammon D. D., i, Hospital Steamer, May 29, 62, 
Lee W. W., K, Spanish Fort, Ala., April], *65, 
Moryan T., B, Pittsburg Landing, April T, "62. 
Matlice P. B., I, Spuntsh Fe,, Ala. April 8, “65, 
Noyes George H., C, Memphis, June 16, "63. 
Owens Jobo, D, Cincinnati, May 7, "62 
Porter Elry, (, Corinth, Get. 16, '62- 
(Ress Deury, I, Mouad City, April 15, °62. 


DISEASE, 


Gassink G. W., G, Mospital Steamer, Jane 28,°65. 
Green A., 1, Milwaukee, April St, "65. 

rabum John, 1, Montgomery, Aug. 17, 65. 
|Gibson Isaac, Ky Meu®phis, tune —, 4. 
Herrington H, RB, Newbury, Ind., June 2s, "62. 
Hearn Wu, B, Vieksbury, dan, 3, 64. 
Howe Danicl, «'. Keokuk, Dee. 2, 08, 
Uarling A,, C. Montgomery, July tb, Hi, 
Herring Jobo, (, Memphis, Fel. 26, 05, 
Ilodge Joshua, H, St, Louis, May $1, 2, 
Howe George W., ll, Muricttn, Ga_, Sept. 
Houghton D. J,, 1, Jet! Barracks, May U4, 
Hyde Joel, fT, Memphis, June 
Hil Joho #., K, St. Lowis, May 7, ‘62. 
Hora Herman, K, Cain, Feb. 9, * 


17, °64 
“ab, 


Jdeuncss K., 
Knudson Ive 


Luduke L. P.. A, Pond da Lav, April 1, 
Lufayre D. V,, A, Nome, Ga., Nov, 30, 
Lilley A. ¥,, B. Maddison, March 15, “Bd 
iLowell M., D. Lake Providence, May 7, 
La Count A., FP, Atlanta, Oct. 14, "64. 

luke &,, G, St. Lonis, May 12, 62, 
Litton W., G, Fond du Lac, July 25, 04, 

Lewis J. 0. I. Lake Providence. March 2, °03. 
Tasfingwell M, tf St. Louis, July 25, 63. 
Lewin AV. 1, MAipbis, June 4, U4. 

Lyneh Lewis, 1, Rome, Ga., July 29, bs. 

| Looker I. B., KB. Marietta, Ga., Aug. 23, "04, 
Mason F., B, Pittsburg Lunding, May 21, 62. 
{Miller Tra P., C, de May 2, '62. 
|Marston 8., ©, Jett. Barracks, May 18, "62. 
MePherson N., D, Mermophis, Jan. 11, '63. 

Mason 8, D, Galesville, Wis., July sl, 4. 
Murphy James, &, Metophis, July 14, 63. 
MeAllister €., E, Keokuk, Uet. 3, 8. 

Morrison &. F., FP. Hospital Steamer, Ap. 80, '62. 
MeNeal Thomas, F, New Albany, May 9, “G4. 
McCorkle J. A,, G, Newburg, Ind., May ‘2S, "62 
Mott F. 1... K, Pittsburg Landing, June 27, "62. 
MeGrath Thomas, K Mobile, Aug. 25, “65. 
Ninham James, Fy Keokuk, Feb. t, 65. 

Nelson Reick, G, do July 25, ‘62, 

Mins Frauk, 1, Nashville, Dee. 16, G4, 

(isiev Charles, A, Vicksburg, Feb. 15, '6. 
W'Convor M,, C, Pittsburg Landing, June 6, 62. 
Owens F., Jr., If, Memphis, Aug. 19, ‘63, 
Neill John, T, Paducah, March 15, 162 
Olm Martin #.,1, Vicksburg, Feb. 16, " 
Owen Peter B,, 1, Mobile. Jane 29, ‘65, 
Jease 8., 1, Metnphis, July 12, “64, 
Packard J,, G, Pittsburg Landing, May 29, 62, 
letera C., G, New Orivans, Maroh 15, "65. 
Vowlus A., G, Memphis, Jane 26, “6a, 

Perqua John 8., H, St. Louis, May 19, 62. 
Paulley Ira, 1, do May 15, "62. 
Paulley W,, 1, Jef. Barracks, Noy, 24, 62. 
Powers John b., 1, Vicksburg, May 23, ‘62. 
*Paye D, ©,, L, Mobile, April 80, ‘52, 
Pemamasuton John. K, Cairo, March 27, ‘45, 
Paltneteer Abner, K, home, Ga., Sept. 4, 05. 
Rand M. W., A, St. Louis, May 21, '62. 


"64. 
“4, 


"63. 


FIFTEENTH 


Reed Otis L., A, St, Louis, June 1, G2. 
Ryarson M., A, "Star. D, A. Janne 
Ridaut E:, b, Jett, Barracks, June 
Rockwood D,'F., F, io 
Rogers ©., H, Like Providence, March of "85. 
Reimer T., U1, do May 31, "63. 
Spatiord E. Dd, A, Pittsburg Landing, July 3,162; 
Snopes Wr. A.A, Vicksburg, lune 29, 65. 
Stanbley 2, St. ‘Louis, May 4, "te. 

Smith M. M., i, dei. Barracks, Aug. 29, '62. 
Smith GL. 'B, “Tacksan, Teuu., Jan. in, "63, 
Starks Charles, B, Atlanta, Oe. 22, "bd, 

Stone J. W., C, Pittsburg Landing, May 1%. "42, 
Statler es . Vicksburg, Feb. 22, "0. 

Statler 5 “Omro, Wis. Feb a4, 165, 

Sprague | 
Swineson ,dD, Steamer on Miss, R-, May ah hd 
Shirley U. i. , D, Jedersan Hospital, "Nov. 21 > bt. 
Sabine W., £! Pittsburg Landitig, Ap. 25, “2, 
Btoneman Wm., BE, New Albany, Sept. 1, ‘G4. 
Scott A., G, Alexandria, La., May 10, ‘G4. 
Shermun Elias, +, Hluotsville, Dec. 15, H4. 
Steven3 Wm., ff, =t. Louis, May 14, "62, 

Sears Mbert W. yi, Cairo, Dee. 1,64, 
Speckman hogy 8 'H, "Montgomery, "stay $2, "05, 
Setunidt John Montgomery, July 22, ‘65, 
Steinberg A- bt I, Sc. Louis, May it, ‘2. 

Short W., I, Memphis, June ‘i. ‘wt. 

Schmidt F. K., New Ovleuns, March 6, 'G5. 
Segraze E., K, a Aug, 14,65, 
Truair 0, N.. do July 1 1, 16h, 
Tasquin John B,C, Mobile, Sepé. 1, 785, 
Thomas kK. J, “Di; Chattanooga, Nov. —, “G4, 
Thayer W. P., E, Kewaunee, Wi {s., "Aug. LT, "63. 


FIFTEENTH 


b, Pittsburyg Landing, June T, "2, 
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Tidd A., F.. Keokuk, Sept. 50, "62, 


.|Thomaz T., ¥., Brownsville, Ark,, Oct. 4, 64. 


Titz Wro.. ot Montgomery, Any. 2, ‘65. 

Vertz A., Fy ‘Hamburg, Tenmn., July 26, "82. 

vie AW as J, F, Pataski, Tenn... May Lb, iss, 

WM, Jeff, Narracks, May 6, 63 

aa ‘Alsting W. EL, TL, New Orleans, April 7, 7, 65 
White 5. 5.. 4, Sashville, Sept. 24, G4. 
Whittaker E. 1. 1, Bt. Louis, May'9 62. 
Wilson John, B, Huntsville, July 5, ‘be. 
Wilson Ge, i Madison, April LT, We. 
Worden W. J., €, Chuttanoogis, Vane 22, "4, 
White Toby 4 a Cairo, May 20, "Ht 
\Winchester 3., “d, "Marietta, fia, Sept. 22, bt. 
|Wanio John AL, t, Jeff, Barracks, June 23, ‘62. 
|Washburne G. W., D, Vicksburg, June 1 
AVhitean’ M., 6, Mal Creek, Mu. dur 
Whiteonth Win., 'E, St. Louis, May 4, ‘€2. 
[Wreig at TH. Ge, ii, Jef. Barracks, May 9, * 
Wat Hivasn, 11, Rome, Ga., daly 22 ‘Bh 
Ward B. G,, Ht, do July * 
White Heary, I, St. Louis, Murch 
Whitmore T. W,, 
Wilson J, F., K, Pittsburg Landing, ‘Jane 6," 
Yonkey F., si Keokuk, Aug. 14, “62. 


25, 'é 
1, Str, on Miss. R., May 25, 


* Suicide. 
Killed in netion.... ..... ol 
Died of sounds of 
Died of disens nae 19t 


TO ccc vuerssadeereccedscastesrsee BOG 


REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION, 


D, McKee, tt. col., Stone River, Dec. 31, ‘62, 

J. M. Folmson, cap., A, Ohickamauga, Sep. 20,183. 
J. Ingmunison, do E, Stone River, Dee. 30, 2. 

Henry Hanf, do B Chickamanya, Sep. 20,"3. 
0, Thompson. 20 It., A, Allatoona, Sept. 20, 3. 

Ole Lerovig, set., BE, de May 27, 864. 

i: Mikkulsen, corp. , B. Stone River, Dee. 31, ‘62, 


E_ Hailey, do EK, Allatoona, Muy 27, ‘oa, 
G. Lokke, do £, do Muy a ‘Gt, 
A. Thompsen, do P! Kenesuw Mt. , June 27,"64. 
GW, Marshall, do FP, de "May 27, Wt. 
A. e Fosse, do H, Murfreesboro, Dec. BL ie 
ON. Daniness, do K, Chickamauga, Sep. 19,'63, 


Asperbelin rig Reznca, Ga., May 15, "H4, 
Anderson 1, E, Altoona, Gal, May 27, “4, 
Bransted Ole C. ae Chickamuaga. Sept, 20, 63, 
Christenson H,, BF. Rocky Face Ridge, May iM, ‘Ot. 
Erickson (Ne, ist, ‘4 Miatoona, Ga,, 3 
Evickson Oie, 24, ‘lo 
Finkelsen Koud, e, eee Dec- 


Mack Jobn, F, do Dee. a it 
Gulbrandson Hans, H, do Dec. 30, 
Hanson G. E., do Dee, 30, 82, 


Halvorson H., D. ‘Chickamauga, Sept. 19, "63. 
Iverson K., F, Murfreesboro, Dec, 31, '62, 


“GL. Uleson G,., B, Chickamauga, Sep’ 
.|Oleon Peter, By Allatoona, May 


Jolmson Johan, B, Chickamauga. Sept. 19, ‘64. 
Johnsen George, Gi, Resnca. Ga, May 14, "ee, 
Johnsen Soren, I, lo O4, 
Johnsen ae 8, Allateona, May il 
Knudsen O., slo May 27 
Kuutsan 9, BE ye 18S, 
Krurlson 0, 'N., F,, Murfreesboro, Dee. 30, ‘62, 
Lee Ole AL, D, Dee. 31, ! 
Lemyig H., By Rocky face Iidge, May 1l, ‘ea. 
Larzon Ey G, Allutoona, poe if ‘OA. 

Lenfson f,, K, do 
Mauthiasen M.. ©, Sai eesbern.. Dee. Lue 
Milesteern 0, i, E. Chickumuuga, 5 
Martinzon J., K, Murfreesboro, Dec. § 
Nelson b., 1 Teeneoaw Mt,, June 28, 
Nelson N,, 2}, Murfreesboro, Dec. #1, 
Olezon L. £., Ry Stone River, Jan, 5, “6 


BE 


do 
ale 
do Muy Hat 
gE, Chickamauga, $ kept. 30 


ar 4 


May 27, 6k 


Oleng B.P., H, 
(Mean K., 1, 
Syversen J, a 
‘Thompson ©., 
Thotmpsou 0. q, Allatoona, 


‘63. 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 


H, ©. Heg, col., Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 763, 
H, Hansen, capt., a, Atlanta, ‘Oct. 13, "63. 

T. P. Sloan. Ist lt., & 
Ole Back. set., A, Murfreesbora, Jun. 16, 68. 
B, Syvortsen, do B, Chattanooga, July 6, "64. 
N_ Steenson, dol, ‘lo Ju uly 3, Wh. 
K. RB, Olson, do K, Marfreesboro, Jan. 2, 63. 


. Kenesaw Mt., June 23, "Gf, 8. Arundsen, 


Prick Larson, corp., B, Chattanooga, Tuly 1, "64. 

A. Johnson, do E, New Albany, Mar. 13, 763, 
do 4K, Richmond, Va. 

W. Johusin, do HW, Nashville, Jane oT". 

P.O, Haarstad, do 1, Resaca, Ga_, June 8, "64, 

Arneson L., E, Atlanta, Tune 22, "G4. 

(Brown J. P., C, Racine, Jan. 15, ted, 
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a ' + a3 
Bonam Jubn, @, Chattanooga, June 24, “64. Lee C. H., E, Murfreesdoro, Jan. 1%, °68 = 
Bjornson k., H, Whitesils, Teno., Dee, 4, '6), | Larson Kaud, i, Nashville, Jan. 18, ait - 
Christiansen @., H, Atlanta, Aug. 2, “64. Osmondsaa B. C,, C, Murfreesboro, Jan. , "63, 
Dokken Lars O., H. Nashville, April 1, '63. tieson Ole, H, Chattanooga, Aug. MM, td. 
Ellingeen H., A, Marfreeshoro, Feb. 21, ‘63. |Mleson Iver, T, do July 2, G4. 
Fricksen C,, G, Atlanta, July 12, 64. (Peterson Knud, A, Nashville, April 13, "63. 
Gjerde A. P., H, Andersonville, Jan, 18, ‘65, *Rossum Mads, B 


Hounes Ole L., H, alo Jan. 15, “65. Simondgen John, c, Chattanooga, Sept. 20, “63. 
Johnson John, A, Chattanooga, Dec. 17,43. | Turgeraon 'T., F, Murfreesboro, April 8, °63. 
Larsen Ole, A, Murfreesboro, March 26, 763. | 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


A, Clement, Ist It., K, Briggsville, Sept. 23, G4. |Rdson E., A, Chattanooza, Feb. 4, "Gt. 
&. Georgeson, sat, A. Ohatianctgs. Oct. 5, G4. Bricksen C., DB, Andersonville, Aug. 1 4. 

G. @. Brunstead, do A, Andersonville, Aug, 6,'64. Rimonson T., O, Stevenson, Ala., Oct. 20, 63, 
H. Britton, sgt., 1, do Det. 19, 64. Bricksen Peter, B, Richmond Va., Dec. 1, "63, 
M. Fieldstad, do D, Bowling Green, Nov. 33, "62. |Kricksen T., E, Bdgefield June., Nov. 15, 
€. 1. Larson, do F, Louisville, Nov. 24, 62. Rricksen H., K, Jackson, Tena,, Sept. 26, 762. 
John Oberg, do V, St. Louis, Aug. 2, 763, Brickaen E., K, Howling fireen, Heo, 1, 2. 

T. Torgerson, do G, Audursonville, Sept. 24. 4, [Enger Jens, K, Andersonville, June 24, Ht 
A. T Thompson. do HM, Island 10, May 22, "62. Vastad John L., B, Nashville, Nov, > 
M. Johnsen, do U, Corinth, Tuly 22, "62. Fagan M.,1, Andersonyilie, Oct. 2! s 
H. Gunderson, dot, Andersonville, Get. 11, 64, |Guohua C., E, York, Wis., Aug. 4, 62. 

If. HE. Totland, do BK, do June 4, "64, [Grell John. #', Island No. 10, April 15, °62, 
K. Johnson, corp., A, Loulsville, Nov. 8, “62. 


"42 % 


F. Ferguson, | do D, Rowling Green. Jan- 1, °63-| Halvorsen L., B, Cincinnatl, Uet. 22, "62, 


A. Peterson, 
Ole Erickson, 


Albert Olesen, 
G. Paulson, i 
G. Thosten, do G, tsland No. [B, Oct, 4°64. |[Malvorsen B,, P, Chattanooga, Dee. 14, 65. 
8. C.Sandatl, do G, Chattanooga, Nov. 2 Haldorsen O,, P. Andersonville, July 21,” 
Lars N. Berg, do H, Istand No. [, May 22, 62 |[elgeson G , K, {stand No. 10, April 30, '62. 
Yobiag sen, fo H, Nashville, Mareh 5.65 Halvorsen L., K, Farmington, Miss., Aug. 30, '62, 
8A, Myhre, do I, Andersonville, Vet, 3,04. |Helgeson [tang 1,, K, Nashville, March 14, 63 

8. Peterson, do I, do July 51, ‘62. |Manson JL, K, Andersonville, June 3, 64, 
Berot Sander, do K, Jucinto, Miss., Sept, 27,4, |[versen B., 0, Bowling Green, Deo. 19, * 
N. Peterson, do K, Edgeticld Fune., Nov 19,'62,} Ingebretsen C,, D, Madison, Feb. ts, 


Axel Peterson, do K, Andersonville, July 3,64, [Ingebretsen L,, R, Chattanooga, Dec. 21, 6. 
C. Olson, do K, Chattanooga, Nov, 12, €3, [Jobson Ole, A, Nashville, Now. 15, "62. 
Anderson H., B, Island No, 10, May 24, “62. Johnsen EL, A, do Dec. 2, 62. 
Arneson Arne, C, Madison, Wis., Feb. 10, '62, Johnson C., A, do Feb. 2, 163. 
Anderson Peter, E, Washington, Sept. LL, G4. Tolinzon A., A, Iuka, Misa., Aug. 21, "62. 
Andresen Anton, G, Island No. 10, May 1, "62. Johnson J, A,, B, Tstand No. 10, July e 
Andersen C., G, do May 15, ‘0%. [Jensen R., C, Richmond, Va,, Feb. j 
Andersen [Lans, G, do June 4,62. | Johnson H., C, Bowling Green, Feb. 25, "63. 
Ager G,, H, Jeff. Barracks, Aug. 25, ‘62. Johnsea John, C, Andersonville, Ga. 
Anderson Erick, [, Louisville, Sept. 22, 63. Johnson Peter, O, Corinth, July 21, "62. 


Arneson treng, 1, Knoxville, April 4, 64 foagsen 1, D, Jackson, Tenn., Oet. +, “62. 


Arnuadson Me, 1, Chattanooga, July 22. WH. Johnson 1, D, Nashville, Dee. 2, "62. 

Amundsen f,, K, Island No, 10, May 6, 62. Jacobsen H. L., D, Pine Lake, Wis., Feb. 3, "62. 
Aslaksen T., K, do June 2, 62, Johnson G., E, Cairo, Vet. 8, 62. 

Asluksen H., ik, Nashville, Nov, 11, ‘62. Johnson Peter, 2d, KE, Bowling Green, Jan. 11,63, 
Aaneson §., K, Carp Dennison, Aug. 23, 62, Jenson Halvor, E, Nashville, Jan. 12, °63. 
Viertelzen F., A, Louisville, Nov, §, 62, Johnson John, New Albany, July 1, ‘63. 

Burk Ole O., B, Andersonville, Tune 11, 64, Julsen E., E, Chattanooga, Jan. 2, ‘it- 
Turgezon Wm., E, Nastville, Nov, 19, “63, Jorgenson G., PF, Island No. 10, May 4, 62, 
Renjamin A. &., G, Istand No, 19, May 51,'62, John3on I, H, Nashville, Dee. 23, "h2_ 

Bronas O., G, Andersonville, June 89) 164, Jensen O., K, Chattanooga, Jan. 2, "64, 
Hjornson N., 1. do Oct, WM, ‘61, Jacobson J., K, Richmond, Va., Feb, 16, 64, 
Christiansen T.. A, do Oot, 18, Vd. Koudgen E., H, Island No. 10, May 14, 62, 


Christoptiersen Ole, b, Cincinnatl, Sept. 6, 62, Koudsen K., H, Louisville, Ger. 16, "64 
Christiansen le L., F, Island No. 0, May 20,°62.| Knudsen T., I, Mound City, Oet. 26, 
Christiansen M., G, do May 24, '62.| Knudsen §., I, do Oet. 23, *62. 
Christensen J, G, Colawbus. Ky., Sept. 25, "62, | Knudsen ©., K, Andersonville, Jane 24, "64, 
Christopbersen F., 11, Island No. 15, april %,°G2, |Luraas A., A, Mound City, Ajit 10, 762. 


Clauzen Peter, 1, Chattanooga, Nav. 23, "63, Ledgaard E., A, Andersonville, Sept. 28, *B4, 
Dal ©, O.. 1}, Murfreesboro, July 2, '63. Lusseson R., B, Murfreesboro, April 6, 63, 
Danielsen D,, C, Racine, Oct. 15, 63, Larsen M., B, Andersonville, Sept. 1, 64, 
Dahl Ole E., EB, Island No. 10, April 30, "62. Larsen O., C, Nashville, Dee. 15, °6' 

Dokken K, 0... Hf, do May 7, 62. Lindloe 0., E, do Aug. 


‘ 65, 
Dahl I. G,, K, Danville, Va., March 16, "64, »Luafell H, O., G, Island No, Lo, Det. 15, 762. 


SIXTEENTH 


Larson 0., H, Nashville, Dec. 10, G4. 
Lorenson J.¢ i Binl's Point, Mo., April 7, 62, 
Larzon G., K, Island No, 10, May 24, ‘62. 

Moe J. 0.. B, do May 19, ‘2, 
Mikkelsen 0., B, Jacinto, Miss., Aug. 10, "62. 
tMerchant A., G, Island No. 10, Dee, 25, 63. 
$Murphy M., G, Caira, Sept, 2 

Norman P., A, Bowling Green, x 
Nelson A., G, Winchester, Tenn., Aug. 4 
Nielson J., C, Island No. 10, Jane 23, 62. 
Nielsen H., C, Luka, Miss., Sept. 5, "64. 

Nielson L., C, Chattanooga, Dec, 3, "65, 

Nielson Joho, &. luke, Miss,, Aug. 91, “62, 
Nielsen H., G, Island No, 10, June , 62. 
Nilsen Lars, H, Nashville, Feb. 25, "63. 

Nilson N.. K, Edgefield Junction, Nor. 15, 762, 
Nilson Erick, K, Loutsville. April 9, 64. 

Nilson 1., K. Fillmore Co., Minn,, Sept 16, "63. 
(igen Michael, A, Chicago, July 28, “#2. 

Olsen Armpund, A, Nashville, duly 27, "63. 
Opdadl J. &,, B, Richmond, Va., Mar. 15, "4. 
Olsen Ole M., B, Andersonville, July 11, '¢+. 
Olsen Michael, B, do Nov. 9, "Ht. 
Olson Nels, D, Jackson, Tenn., Sept. 22, “62, 
Olson Ole, Jr..D, do Sept, 25, '62, 
Olson Koud, 0, Chattanooga, Feb. 1, ‘64. 

Olson K,, BE, Stevensin, Ala, Det. L), 63. 
Olsen C,, BE, Nashville, Jan, 14, 63. 

Oppen 7, 0, F, Columbus, Ky., Sept. 2, 62. 
Olson T., F, Murfreesboro, March 1), "iz 
Osgood J. D., G, Island No. 10, June 
Olafson H.. (3, Columbus, Sy., April 3, "63, 
Olson 1, H, do Sept. 0, G2. 
Olson A,, t Island No, 10, May 24, ‘bo. 

Peterson H,, B, Chattanooga, June 11, 4. 
Peterson O., ©, Murfreesboro, April 14, '62, 
Tederson E., D, Portage City, Wis., June 19, 62, 
Pederson H.. D, Columbus Ky,, Sept. 23, 63. 
Pederson Peder, D, Nashville, Dec. 5, 2. 
Peterson It,, B, Louisville, May Li, "6+. 
Vetervon Ole, Ist, I, Andersonville, = 21, "4. 
SPetersen D,, I, Kenesaw Mt., June 25, ‘64, 
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{Paulsen P. M., K, Richmond, Va., March —, "64. 


| Peterava 3., K, Andersonville, Sept. 4, G4. 
Ruate C,H, Island No. 10, May Z, '62. 
Romsaas LE, Mhattanooga, Dec. 1, 63. 
Randberg O,, F, Madison, Wis., Feb. 26, "62, 
Ranlberg O., F, Louisville, Oct, 4, 62, 
Rescuussen A. K, Jef. Barracks, Aug. 6, 62. 
}Samp3on T., A, Island No. 19, May 24, ‘62. 
Sampson S., A, de 
Skjelde 0. N., B, do 
Steensen Lars, C, Louisville, Nov. 9, "2. 
Sorensen P., (, Nashville, Nov, 17, '63. 
Swenson E., ©, Chattanooga, Nov, 29, 3. 
Sorensen O., LD, Danville, Ky, Oct. 24, 62. 
Siler Jacob, F, Nushville, Nov. 50, °62, 
Syverson K,, F, [sland No. 10, April 19, "62, 
Spickerman Wo, FB, do April 21, 63. 
Stetfes (1. P, Andersonville, July 5, 64. 
fetter JL, G, Island No, 10, June 1%, °62, 
Staaten \. N., I Nashville, Feb. 14, ‘13. 
{Thompson L,, A, Island No, Wb. May 7, 62. 
Tologeen L., D, Chattanooga, Dee. 4, 3. 
Thomaset L., E, Jackson, Tenn,, Sept. 11, °62. 
‘Tjeruus Job, BE, Murfreesboro, May if 


5 
|Pallacksen t,, F, Iuka, Miss.) Aug. 25, ‘62, 


“| Torstenson C,, FP, Lonisyille, Nov. 1%, G2. 


| Torgerson And., Ist, G, Iskind No, 1, May 17,'62. 
'Traun H. G., H, Bowllng Green, Get. 5, "62, 
{Thomasson L., H, Columbus, Ky., No ‘62, 

| Thompson C., K, Javkson, Tenu,, Oct 2. 
Urnus Peter, B, Howling Green, Uet, 19, "62. 


* Mortally wounded, May 27, ‘64. st Accislent- 
ally kUled by cannon. t¢ Accidentally killed 
‘by Provost Guard. 3 Killed by falling tree. 
| 


| Killed Ly Action. «a 8 
Died of Wounds . 83 
Piatt Taeking? v5 saan ay ndcicsscs yee e 217 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


E, Saxe, capt., A, Shiloh, April 6, "62. 
ALT. Northrop, tt it., B, Corinth, Oct, 3, 702. 
S. McNeely, Ist agt., A, Atlanta, July 22, "64, 
A, F, [larroun, do F, do =: July 22, ‘G4. 
J. Hf, Williams, ezt., A, Shiloh, April 6, "62. 
C. Graves, do' A! Atlanta, July 22, 164, 
J. P. Wilson, do C, Shiloh, April 6, "#2. 
David Hewes, do C, Corinth, Uct. 5, "62, 
J.P. Wills, do E, Shiloh, April 6, '62. 
J. L. Uvleomh, do E, do April 6, " 
H. Iabeock, do H, do April 6, "62, 
T. O'Brien, do I, Atlunta, July 23, “64, 
Y. UM. Morris, corp., B, Shiloh, April 6, "62, 
f. 3, Purdie, do 3B, Athanta, July 21, 'Ot, 
W.M. Taylor, do 1D, Shiloh, April 6, ‘6 \ 
A. Caldwell, do do April 6 
G. J. Sheldon, 


ED 


E 
do FE, Corinth, Oct. 8. "62. 
do E! Atlanta, July 22, "64. 


O. Hageboom, 2) 
J.¥, Walker, do G, Shiloh, April 6, "62, 
E. Cooper, do K, do April 6, 62. 


Adams W., C, Atlanta, July 22, ‘64. 

Arebee Wim., G, Shiloh, Aprit 6, 62. 

‘Austin Wm, $.1, do | April 6, ‘62. 

Browning . H.,G,do April 6, "62. 

Delknapp L. &.,G,do April 6, 62. 

Bartlett W. W,, G, Atlanta, Aug, 17, 64. 
Brainard L, E., 1, On Miss. River, Aug. 10, 64, 
Cronk A., A, Atlanta, July 22, ‘64. 

Chapman EB. L,, E, do July 22, 64. 

Ourey H. E,, F, Shiloh, April 6, "62, 


\Coleman KR, A., G, Atianta, July 21, "G4. 
Cliford A,, 1, Shiloh, April 6, 62. 

Clark W. A., K, do Apell 6, '62, 
Duckworth Joseph, C, Atlanta, July 22, “G4, 
Dimick Lra, E, Corinth, Qt. 3, "62. 


Divan W., K, Lovejoy, Ga., Sept. 3, 4. 
Ensign U, A,, B, Atlanta, July 22, "Pd. 
Fuller BE, C., B, do —_ Jnly 22, ‘b4. 
Franelsea ©. H., G, Shiloh, April 6, '62. 
Gundlach F., b, Atlanta, July 21, 'd4. 
Glass Join K,, K, do iy 22, Ot. 
Howe Cyrus B., A, Shiloh, Ap. 6, "63. 
Holton Henry, C, do Ap. 6, "b2. 
Harrington, A., D, do Ap. 6, “62. 
Hannegan J. L.,G, do Ap. 6, '62. 
Herrick 0,, HH, do Ap. 6, '62 
Haskins 43, H., H, do Ap. 6, '62, 
lodge C,, H, do Ap. 6, '62, 
Hennesey Jono, H, do Ap. 6, '62. 
Ifarlbut J, C., K, Atlanta, July 22, ‘6. 
Lomison H. G.,B, — do — July 21, "64, 
Lincoln ticorge, H, Shiloh, Ap. 6, @2. 
Morse A., Fy de Ap. 6, "62. 
MecNown Jotm, F, do Ap. 6, ‘62. 
Manning Thomas, K, do Ap. 6, “02. 


Pringte Andrew, B, Atlanta, July 22, "64. 
Post Garrett O., ©, Shiloh, Ap. 6, "62. 
Perry N. A,, RB. do Ap. 6, "62. 
Prevey F., f, do oo 6, *62, 
Robbins James, B, Atlunta, July 22, '64. 
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Roberts Robert D., 0, Corinth, Oct. 5, '62. 
Rider Erwin, BE, Shiloh, Ap. 6, “62. 

Riley Z. C., G, Atlanta, July 22, "64. 
Swinger George C,, C, Corinth, Uct. 8, °62, 
Stoddard Asa M., EB, Atlanta, July 21, "64, 
Stilson Lyman, F, Shiloh, Ap. 6, 762. 
Stifman George E., H, Atlanta, July 31, 64. 


Thomus Mlenry L., £, Shiloh, Ap, 6, '62. 
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|Thomas 0,, G, Attanta, July 21. "64, 
lpattle $., G, Goodrich, La., Sept, 30, "4B. 
Tousley 3. A., K., Shiloh, Ap. 6, '62. 
Tousley Wo, K, do Ap. 6, "62, 
Wright F, W,, A, Atlanta, July 22, 4, 
Wakeman R., A, do Aug. 25. "61, 
Wollem August, D, Shiloh, Ap. 6, “62. 
Welcome FP, A., H, Atlanta, July 21, '64. 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 


P. M. Hovey, capt., 0, Marietta, Ga., Aug. 3, 64.) Harrington W. J. 


O.D. Pease, do T, Shiloh, Ap. 1), '62. 
C. Smith, Let it,, A, Keokuk, May 6, "62, 
©, H, Vail, do T, Shiloh, Ap. f, *62, 

A. Wel syt., E, Keokuk, Ap. 20. ‘64. 
MW. Lest do E, Atlanta, July 25, *64, 
1, 1. Sams, ; 
A.D. Thompson, do H. Mound City, A 
PR. PF, Winchester, dol, Corinth, Nuy, 20, 
E. D. Bradford, do i, do Oot. 3, 762, 
Fred. Marsh, corp., A, Atlanta, Deb, 21, 4. 
T. Teed, do : 
N. Barnum, do G, Cineinnatt, May 3, “62. 
G. J. Kushaw, do II, &t. Louts, Ap. 15, ‘62. 
Wm. Sipping, do 1, Corinth, Oct. 15, "62. 
0. J. Valeting, lo RK, Shiloh, Ap. 18, 64. 
Beck Jacob, B, Jackson, Jan. 28, 63. 

Bennett J, F., Hospital Boat, May 30, 63. 
Bucerhill George, L, Keokuk, May 12, "62. 
Camp 6G, M., A, Shiloh, Ap. LO, "62. 

#Churter J., A, Mavietta, Gra., Aug. 19, “64. 
Eldridge J., A Mound City, Ap. 15, 62.» 
Evenson E. 8., It, St. Louis, Ap. 23, 62. 
Foster T., U, Marietta, Ga., Aug, 5, “64, 
Puller IL, D, Milford, Wis, Muy 16, ‘62. 

F yrion M., D, St. Louis, 

G. W., K, Marietta, Ga,, Aug, 3, "64. 
Houser Jolin, B, Corinth, Oct, 7, 62. 

Hastings 0., B, Atlanta, July 24, "64, 


do E Marietta. Ga, Sept. 15, '64.] Long S., F, Cincinnati, 
Dw, 62, 


CG, Providence, Tuly 6, 63, 


.&, Rome, Ga,, July 21, 64, 
Iuggins Hiram, f, Keokuk, May 7, "62, 

Howard A. C., I, Hazel Green, Wis., May 10, 62, 
Iverson ©., [, Atlanta, July 22, "64, 

Lureli John, A, Hospital Boat, May 3, °62. 

Liovd Silas, E, Lovejoy, Ga., Sept. 5, 64, 


‘62, 

Leigh R., H, .. do: | ———-. "62, 
\MeMillan M., C, do May 11, °62. 
Mauck 4., G, Denroark, Tenn., Ap. 80, 62. 
Miley M., G, Marietta, Gia., Oct, 20, U4. 
Morgao E. J. 11, Rome, Gu, Jnty 24, 64, 
Marphy Jobn, K, Keokuk, May 13, "62. 
Patterson Jumes, A, St. Lunis, May 4, "62, 
Powers Henry, B, Cincinnati, May 14, "62. 
Quinec J, (., B, Savannah, Tenn,, Ap, 28, 62. 
tyan M., BR, Marietta, Ga., Aug. 15, 64, 
Raymond b,, H, Savannah, Tenn., Ap. 18, 62. 
Stare K, Py Andersonville, Aug, 26, "64. 
Skeel¢ George, H, Cincinnatt ‘May ( 
Solomon Jolin, 1, St. Lowis, May 17, '62, 
Walbridge W.P., A, do Ap, 21, "62, 
Wakeman L., A Marietta, Ga., Aug. 17, "64, 
Warren A. ¥,, B, do July 24, 764. 
Wolf F., E, do Aug. 15, 64. 
|Wright B.. E, Asianta, Tuly 27, ‘64, 
| Wooding M. F., I, Shiloh, ve 8, *62, 
[renee P., K, Rome, Ga., June 14, ‘64, 


3, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


A. Gallagher, capt., A, Vicksburg, Aug. 12, '62, |Rerry J. O., A, St. Louis, May 12 


HL 0), Patch, 
0. Maurer, west. sur. do 


do €, Corinth, June 22, V2. 
June 25, '62. 


J, Lymburn, 1st 1, i, Camp Nen’gon, Ap, 23, 62. 
W, D. Sinith, h. stew., Cincinnati, May 14, "62. 


W, PF. Uvisington, a¢t., By Corinth, Jane 5, 762. 
R. A. Douglas, 
G. Williamson, 
B.A. Dunbur, 
T. Price, 


Edgar ice, do 
A, LL. Slattery, do 
©, V. Thorsen, do 
F. Rex, do 
Henry Jones, do 
H. Johneon, do 
GC. H. Viszer, do 
H. Dayton, do 
Te Ferguson, do 
D.M. Potter, do 


It, Mridgeport, Nov. 4, ‘bs. 
(, Keokuk, July 15, '62. 
(!, Corinth, Uct. 10, '62. 
LD, Savannuh, Feb. 16, 05. 


F, Wisconsin, Jan, $, "64. 


D. M. Kellogg. do H, St. Louis, July 10, “62. 
M. W, Luton, do H, do May 18, ‘64. 
Cc. T, Beach, 
John ©, Lang, 
Wm, Brewer, 
J. W. Munroe, 


do I, Keokuk, Och, 15, 62, 


do I, Wautoma, Aug, 15, “63, 
8. Gunther, do K, St. Louis, Aug. 21, '62, 
T. Wildman, do K, do Ap, 22, 2, 

Joho W. Cline, do KK, Nashville, June 2%, "64, 


do C, Vieksburg, Aug, 22.°63, 

do E! Lake Prov, J uly 31°63. 

do E, Petersburg, May 8, ‘4%, 
do G, Providence, La., July 19,'ts, 
J. G. Durgin, corp., A, Vicksburg, Aug. 26, ie, 
B, Pittsburg, Ten., Ap. 11, "2. 
B, In Field, Miss., May 9, "62. 


FE, Providence, July 11, ‘63. 
E, Vicksburg, Aug. 12, 63. 


F F, Turtle, Wis,, Sept. 8, "64. 

W, I. HM. Vosburg, do F, Newark, N, J., May &,'60. 
do H, New York City, Feb. 28,°5. 
do I, Providence, La,, daly 31,63. 


62, 
| Bowers H. G., A, Keokuk, Aug, 4, 142, 

Bagy WH. M., A, Providence, La., June 10, ‘68. 
Bunker W, W,, B, Keokuk, Sept. Sb, '64, 
Bowman 1, W., 0, Pittsburg Landing, May 15,762, 
Burton Aaron, ©, da May 6, "62. 
Butterfield RB, S., ©, Memphis, Tune 26, '63, 
Gronson Alfred O,, EB, Paducah, Ky., April 7, ‘62, 
ecker Emenzo P,, by Sune 26, Be, 
Wassett Delos A., 6, Corinth, Oet, 21, 62, 
Neraardy N., E, Providence, La., July 26, '63, 
Bader Wm., F, St. Louis, May 14, 62, 

Birdsall George, F, Corinth, July 1, 62. 

Brink BE; f do July ih, 62, 
Burdick Usear, F, Louisville, June 18, 65. 
Burge Joha R., G, Vicksburg, Aug. 12, °63, 
Beard John, d, do = Aug. 14, "83. 
Brnuner M., G, Marietta, Ga., Sept. 5, 64. 
Brown John W., H, Memphis, Mareh 2. 64, 
Benjamin H, N., H, Nome, Ga., Sept, 23, hd. 
Bliss Edmund A,, 1, St. Louis. 

Baker Joseph, I, Vicksburg, Aug- 17, 63, 

Crovk John, A, Corinth,-June 17, *62, 

Conrick W. J., A,, Providence, La., July 3, 03, 
Carter John, A, Rome, Ga., July 9, 64. 

Collins Patrick, B, Corinth, May 3, '62. 

Crogs J. H., B, Madison, Wis., Jan, 14, 65. 
Cummings N. H,, C, Corinth, June 15, 6g. 
Clark David, ©, do = June 9, "62. 
|Crawford T. B., E, St. Louis, May 14, '62, 
Chamberlin H. W., E, do May 21, "62, 


John W. Ennis, do K, Hilton Head, Dec. 25, 64. Crawford Wm., E, Westfield, Wis., July 22, 62. 


Anthony R., D) Corinth, Aug. @, '62! 
Allen Charles B, F, Mound City, April 23, "64, 
Ayres Ubarles A., K, Corinth, July 2, '62. 


Craig E., E, Providence, La., July 1, '63, 
/Casler Charles A. E, Vicksburg, Aug. 9, 63, 
Clark G. A, F, Mound City, May 4, "64. 


SIXTEENTH REGIMENT. 


Craig Darius, G, St. Louis, May 20, "62. 
Cooper G. D., O, Providence, La. July 25, 62, 
Cathcart 8., G, Memphis, Feb, 1, "64. 
Carrol! Charles, H, Shiloh, May 6, 62. 
Chrisinger M. L., H., Philadelphia, May 11, "63. 
Cromwell Peter, H, Washington, May 27, 6, 
Cole Myron, I, St. Louis, July 15, 62. 
Cooper Wm.. K, Jone bt, * 
Chapman Charles W., K, Corinth, July 20, ‘62. 
Chapman Lyman W., K, , Miss., Ap, 15,'62. 
Dart Charles, BL Mound City, April 26, 62. 
Davis Joha, 8, Keokuk, April 22, 62. 
Dailey Wm,, B, Chattanooga, June 24, b4, 
Drake 8. H,, B, Rome, Ga, Ang. 1, “4, 
Duper Francis, B, Beanfort, 8. 0., Dec. 27, 64, 
Drake Martin, FB, Corinth, Get. 30, 62. 
Dean Samuel O., H, Chicago, Aug. , 'O4. 
Drew Isaiah, TH, Oliver, Ga., Dee, 6, G4. 
Dennison RE. W., L, Corinth, July 1, 62. 
Dansphy W. W., 1, Providence, La,, July 7, “63. 
Denuare R., K, Chattanooga, July 2, "64. 
Devereaux D. M., K, Rome, Gu., Nov, 15, G4, 
Kames Walter J., A, Alexandria, Va., May 79, 
Eastman George W., 1, Mound City, 5 ee 
ros Francis, (, In the Fietil, Miss,, May S, '62. 
ischen Adam, E, New Albany, May 25, “64, 
Evanson Abram, f, St. Louts, 
Evanson ©., K, Madian, Wis., Jan, 3, “62. 
Folt G. —t., A, Providence, La., Fuly 5, '63. 
Ferguson (., B, Madison, Wis., Jan. 24. "62. 
Filke A. W., C, Mound City, April 23, 'é2. 
Fowler B., 0, Pocotalige, S. C., Jan. 18, "65, 
Fuller Lyman, PD. Corinth, June 2H, 62. 
Fisk 3. 1., B, Pittsburg Landing, May 12, 62, 
Freiman Peter, E, Vicksburz, Ang, 6, "65, 
Franklin V , G, Providence, La., Feb. 25, ‘63. 
Firmin B, W,, H, May 4, ‘G2. 
Franklin H,1, Savannah, Ga., Jan. 19, "65, 
Frost Pietder. 1, do Jan. 25, to. 
Gritin Lewis, O, Corinth, June 29, 62. 
Gates Alhert, E, do Sept. 5, “62. 
(ivary R., B, Providence, La., duly 7, 163, 
Gardner Thomus, G, Corinth, Aug, 1, "62, 
Gattield [srael, G, Mrovidence, La,, July 19, ‘63, 
Golather Stephen, G, Vieksburg, Aug. 21, ‘G3. 
Goolwin James, 1, Rome, Ga., July 21, be, 
Goggin W., K, Monterey, Tenn., June 2, "62. 
Hawley Bodine, A, Red Bone, Miss,, Nov. 19,°63, 
Halsey (., A, Lynch Creek, &. ©., Feb, 27, "64, 
Hanchett H. J., C, Corinth, June 2, 62, 
Hampton J., A, do Aug, Th, "62. 
Hastings Wm., &, Shiloh, April 5, 62, 
Hastings Wenry C., EB, Shiloh, April 29, "62. 
Harwood J. W., &, ta the Field, Miss., May 6, '62_ 
Holt J., By Providence, La., July 6, "63. 
Hottna Il., B, do Aug. 5, "6%. 
Howe W.F., F, Madison, Wis., April 80, 4, 
Heard Wm. €., F, do Jan, 14, “62, 
Haskins R., H, St. Levis. 
Hoyt A, B., H, Savannah, Ga., Tan. 19, '55, 
Heasley J. W., HE, do Feb. 12, "to. 
Hi. A, Bau Claire, Wis. 
Hall Ro B., H, Madison, Wis., Jan, 14, "62- 
Hortop Win., 1, do Feb. 14, '62. 
Hall O. D., 1, Davenport, Towa. June 1), 62, 
Hyde A., K, Camp Prentice, Miss., April 22, '62. 
Kilbourne €., A, Voriath, Jane 5, ‘62. 
Kizar H. N., B, Savannuh, Ga., Jan, 11, "65, 
Knowles D., C, Pittsburg Landing, May 31, 62. 
Koupp W, 0., C, Providence, La., July T, '65, 
Kinnry Asa P., D, Quincy, July 24, 02. 
Kelly D. 0. B, Providenve, La., Feb. 15, “03. 
Keng E., F, New York City, April 6, “05. 
Keithley E, M.. 1, Pittsburg Landiag, Muy 8, ‘62, 
Kendall 1. @., A, Madison, Wis., March 19, “62. 
Lampmun 0., K, Vicksburg, Aug. 16; A 
Lawton B., B. Marietta, Ga,, Sept, 1), “64, : 
Lockerby 0. 2. It, Wautoma, Wis.. Now. 22, "bt. 
Lyman J. C, Vicksburg, Ang. 10, '63. 
Lyons J, M., BE, Wisconsin, Oct, 10, "63. 
Lawrence 8, FE, FP, Keokuk, July 29, ‘62. 
Love John, P, Atlanta, Oct. 25, ‘G4. 
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Lincoln I., f, Providence, La., July 27, 63. 
Moseley John, A, Shiloh, April 21, 762. 
MeLead \., Monterey, Tenp., May 1, 62. 
Moore John, A, do Jone 7, "62. 
Mecheod tL. N., A, do , 
MeLeod M.. A. St, Louis, May 
Mitliken JF, AL do Aw 
Monturiey N. 4G. B, in Field, Miss., 
Montaney George, BL St. Louis, May 50, 62. 
Mather M.k., c Sarannah, tra, Jan. 4, 5, 
Merrill I, F., D, Povotaligo, $. C,, tan, 21, 6, 
Moore A. A. D, Bentunville, N. ©,, Merch 19,'65 
MeVonavll W., BE, Providence, La., Aug. 2, 63. 
MeVheeters 1, J., EB Corinth, Tune 12, 't3. 
Miller Win. &., F) Vicksbars, March 14, "64, 
Moore BE. BL, G, Goodrich, La., dane 24, 53. 
MeVicur James D,, G, *teamer, Get, 19, '63, 
Newton Alva E., (, S¢. Louis, Mv 
Nichols Vhomus, D, Keokuk, July 5, 
Northrop Wm, (! , EB, St. Louis, May 
Newcomb (@, It., &. Corinth, June 10, 62 

\Nooney Patrick, If Vieksburg, Marth 11, 64, 
Neshitt Sobie, Hf, Marietta, Gu., Aug. 25, “64, 
Oliver N, B,, ©, Pittsburg Landing, May 21, 62. 
Otis A. A,, D, Goldshorvo, N. C., April 20, “ts, 
Older Detos, 8, Wisconsin, July 2, “62. 

O'Mare J, G, Providence, La., Jr 
Parker Wm. B,, € 
Price Edward, (, lneat, Ky., 
Parker J. ., New York City, 
Preis \.. E. Providence, La 
Preston Samuel, If, Chattanse 
Pray D., Fy Madison. Ind., - 
Potts L, G, Hilton Meal, 8. C., 


Muay 
Powers h, J,, K, Corinth, July a7 
Roselle John, C, New York City, June 15, "65, 
Riekard G. EB., Keokuk, July 22, 62 
Redinond Patrick, G, Providence. 
Reese David J., Mavietts, Ga., Aug. <= 
Severson L., B, Meaufort, 8 C.. May 1 
Shampe Joseph, 1, 
[Sparks G. Wo, D, 1 
Smith A., B, Wisconsin, Aug, ‘eh. 
Smith James ., B, Vicksburg, April 
Schotield E.. F, New Albany, May *) 
Stock V., G, Vicksburg, Aug, 2, “BS. 
Suanders RL W_, [, Providence, La 

[Stewart I. K. Nashville, Pel. 24, "G5. 
Turner Orville, D, Coriath, Fone 4, We. 

Tillotson Patrick PLD., PL St. Louis, May 21, "62, 
Tultle Samuel, O, Goodrich, La., Sept. 50, '63. 

;Tutte &., G, Memphis, Feb, 9, 65 
[Townsend (. H.. K, St. Louis, May 17, "62, 
Turner John W., K, do ie 

| Troguer J ‘We. 

Van Coo 8, B, Rome, Ga., Aug 

| Vankiusers BE. H., BE Shilo, May 22, "6 
Warren T. T.. A, Dayton, Wis., A 
Warner Lymun, ©, St. Louis, May 
Warren sane, D, Corinth, June 13, "62, 

Wood J. (., E, Vicksburg. 

White Edwia, F, Corinth, July 18, 62. 

Winegar Wm., F, Keokuk, Jaly SH, “62, 

Woods A. #., F, Cairo, April 22. ‘tH. 

Wileox W, A., Corinth, Jane 2, “62. 

Weise E., G, Providence, La., July 21, "63. 
Wildertouth H., G. Beaufort, 8, C,, Jan. 27, 6. 
Weston James L., 1H, Wisconsin. 

Wicks FP. E., 11, Corinth, July 31, "62, 

Weston John A., H, Bvansville. Ind, 

Wilcox ML. H, Rome, Ga., Aug. 25, 64. 
Williams James, I, Dalton, Ga., Dee, 12, G4. 
Woodworth E. W., Eastpoint, Ga., Sept, 21, 64. 
Wilson James, K, May 23, '62. 
Wildman S, UL, IX, Madison, Wis., Jan. 15, 62. 
White d_ AL, K, Goldsboro, N. C., March 34, "65. 
Young Wm. C,, H, St. Louis, 


17, "64, 


min 


Tune 1S, '63. 


epi D., K, Cairo, May 


4 
ot! 
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4Knoaple C_, Evansville, April 15, *62. 
Maloney M., B, Providence, La., April 15, "63, 
FRobinsam HM’, T, lo ‘Aug. 6, "63. 


* Written also ‘* Schartier.” 
Tree. $¢ Drowned. 


+ Fatting| 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Killed in Action..... 

Died of Wounds...... . 
Dicd of Disease. . 
\Died uf Accidents. 


TOLD sc ceisocteves evssenasssrecaces ‘: 


SEVENTEENTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN AOTION. 


J. Finley, sgt., B, Vicksburg, May 19, ‘63. 

3. Dempsey, lo B, Corinth, Oet. 3, 62. 

0. M, Jameson, G, Atlanta, Aug. 8, WHE. 
Armbruster ¥., A, Bir Shanty, Ga., Jane 11, "G4. 
Atkinson D., RB, Lovejoy, Ga., Sept. 5, bt. 
Autuine Peter, K, Vieksburg, July 1. "63. 

Oronan &., C. Atlanta, Aug, |, bE. 

Danie's Hira, B, Vicksburg, June %, 63. 

Deneve Oliver, F, do June 27, 63. 
Grifin John, H, Atlanta, Aug. 26, M4. 

Hans Auguet, B, Viexahurg, dune 15, 768, 

James L. ¥., I, Brownsville, Miss., Sept. 23, 62, 
Laurie Mogh, It, Vicksburg, Muy 19, "63, 

Loton John B., Ationta, duly 9, "64. 

Murphy Joho. A, do July 25, G4, 

Muguire Timothy, B, Vicksburg, saad "63, 
Mcllroy T,, D, Corinth, Oet, 3, 62. 

MeMuhon T,, K, Kenesuw Mt., Ga., June 27,'64- 
Witrien A, CO. Corinth, et. 3, 2 


Sheffield Alfred T., C, Atlanta, Ang. 13, ‘Gb. 
ins J. 1., T, Renesaw Mt., Ga., June 18,"64. 
June 25,61. 


Ww 
Waupano Joseph, K, 


do 


MED OF WOUNDS. 


do 
Anderson Ole, U, Atlanta, Aug, 1, “64. 

Drake L. W., 1, Wateree River, &. C., Feb, £3,'03, 
Flanders James I, 
Holcomb Henry, F, Sh. Louis, March 8, 63. 
Murphy M., lb. Marietta, Ga. 

Meleun Daniel, E, Vicksburg, May 25, ‘63. 
MeMuhon John, 1, St. Louis. July 21, 63. 
Miller N., 1. Atlanta, Aug, 30, "64, 

Otto Albert. 1, da” July 24, "64. 

Pattick B., BE, Vieksburg, June T, 763. 

Reilly John, G, Atlanta, Sept. 4, "24, 

Storm John, A, St. Louis, Jan 16, ‘63, 
Scanlan James, Vicksbury, May 2, ‘AS. 
Thomas Utto, B, do May 19, '63. 

Voss Churles, D, Marietta, Ga., Aug. 20, ‘64. 


DIED OF DISEASK. 


Joseph Toner, set., By 
Michael Lynch, do C, St. Lonis, May 7, 
B. @Vonnor, do E, Vieksburyg, Oct, 14. ' 
P. Gullugher, do P_L. Providence, Jan 
Jotun Garde, corp., B, Rome, Ga., July 7 
J. McFatter. do ©, Goldsboro, N01, A 
Thomas (ain, do B, Mississippi, May 24, "42. 
ALT. Thates, tio L, Mississippi, May 25, ‘62, 
Q. Bentine, du J, Corinth, Sept. 15, "62, 
Aldrich A, L., A, New York, Sept. 18, "65. 

Ames Tra L., H, Corinth, June 13, 42. 
Brandhorst A, fi, Meosphis, Jan, 21, ‘63. 

Brasse H., B, Lake Providence, La., Mar. 8, '63, 
Bullman John, (, Corinth, Aug, 16, "62. 

Builey Enoch &.. FE, do June 25, We. 

Betaw Wm., BE, Savaunah, Gu., Jan. 24, '63, 
Buss F., B, do March 15, °65, 
firay James, FP. Viekshurg, Aug. 8, "63. 
Brouyette A., (1, Mississippi, May 26, '62. 
Brisman A., G, Mound City, Oct. 12, 63. 
Bureces N. AL. H, Madison, Wis., April 6, 62. 
Baintling (+. H, Raleigh, N. @., April 14, *65. 
Drown L.., 1, Corinth, May 9, 8, 


De: 
IDellzne Jose 
H, Marietta, Ga., Sept. 27,'B4.) Derrick V. 


Driggs §., I, Corinth, May 1, 62, 
Brown J.. I. Grand Junction, Tenn., Nov, 24, '62. 
Boyer Alfred §.. I, Vicksburg, Nov. 18, "68, 
Barwick, &., 1, Andersonville, Aug. 79, 'G4, 
Royer W. H., K, Blair's L'd’g, 8. C., Mar, 29, —. 
Corbett James, A, Savannah, Ga., Jan. 11, "65, 
Campbell John, I, Beloit, Wis. 
\Clage Hosfeld. B. Rome, Ga., Tuly 27, 64, 
Cragtord John N., Madison, Wis., April 20, '64, 
Cawley John, D, Watertown, Wis., June 5, "62, 
Carrigan John, D, Corinth, July 22, ‘62, 
Callaghan Thomas, &r., E, do July 7, 702, 
Costello Patrick, E. St. Louis, Be, 
Chute Thomas, E, Natchez, Aug. 2, "63, 
Carroll James, BP, Corinth, Jane 9, '62. 
Couvillion Frank, (, Savannah. Ga,, Feb, 9, '63. 
Carmichael D., Uf, Luke Providence, May 6, '63, 
lose Jonuthun, 1, Mississippi, May 14, "62. 
Corn Peter, 1, do May 24, "62. 
Glurk Warren P., 1, Vicksburg, July 17, 63. 
Conners James, 1, do July 11, "63, 
Crame Howell, I, Rome, Ga. Joly 11, 64, 
Carter C. A. 1, Murictta, Ga,, Sept, 17, 64, 
Digk 2. 11,, A, Luke Providence, La,, Ap, 3, 
Danvild John, I, New York, Nov. 8, 64, 
4 is, April 2, 62, 
2n, “63. 
ne 28, "63, 


Dohel Silas, G, Natchez, Sept. 4, ‘68. 
Detrit Amand, G@, do Sept. 25, ‘63, 
Drake George L., I, Rome, Ga., July 23, 64, 
bastman F., C, Atlanta, July 20, ‘4. 

Ryans Joho M.. 1, Corinth, July 7, 62. 
Finck C.. DB, Andersonville, Sept. $2, 764, 
Frandler Joseph, D, Corinth, June 23, "42. 

t John, 0, do June 11, 62. 
Flannagan Thomes. BE, St. Louis, ——~, '62. 
Fairbanks Cyrus, & New York, April 26, ‘63, 
Gallagher Hugh, 8, Chicago. 

Gaffney Thomas, B, Madison, Wis., April 5, "64, 
(rosa Juling, 1D, Mississippi, June 1, '62. 
Greenwood Lewis, (+, Wisconsin, April —, 64, 
Grignon C., K, New Albany, May 25, '64, 
Mastings Edward, A, Corinth, Inty 1%, 169, 
Harrington P., A, Fayetteville, N-C., Mar. 15,'63, 
Huson W_, A, Goldsboro, N. C., April 8, 65, 


| Hausburg F., D, Cairo, March 1h, G4, 
|Haling Vetns T., D, do May 21, 4. 


Rappe Jucob, Tt, Newborn, N. CL, April 12, 63, 
Holcomb, Andrew, B, St, louis, Feb. 27, '63. 


Hawley W. W., FL Corinth, July 5, “62, 


Howe Edround, F, do duly 8, '62. 
Hazelins Erick, F, Mempbia, Aug. 24, '63, 
Harrington John, P, Janesville, March 25, ‘64. 
Hartwau Jacob, P, Port Monroe, May 14, ‘6%, 
Herman Joseph, H, Corinth, July 6, °62, 
Hamblin Joel, EH, lo July 9, ‘42. 
Hligeins M, W., I, do May 17, 2, 
Mannoms W.M.,1, do duly 14, '62, 
lIlyer A,, J, Alexandria, Va., May 22, '6%, 
Molbrook J, W,, L, Corinth, May 23, '65, 
‘Hause, Amos ?., 1, Kenesaw Mt., June 27, '64, 
Juhuson Kilwin, B, Mississippi, May 21, '62, 
Johoson Solomon, K. do May 27, "62, 
Jordan Thomas, K, Corinth, July 13, 2, 
Keyes Marcus, D, do Aug. 6, 62, 


EIGHTEENTH REGIMENT. 


Keele Charles, I, Grand Junction, Nov, 14, '63, 
Kafka M., 1, Alexandria, Va., June 25, "0b. 
Kauasha John, K, Huntsville, Aug, 11, OL, 
Little Win. Dd, Savanoah, (ra., Jan. 14, OS, 
Larrevierre Joseph, P, Mississippi, May 17, *62. 
Lane B., F, New York, Jan. WW, “65, 

Lenk Charles, F,.do April 25 iS 
Lewis John, 1. Coriath, July 3, 
Lloyd Joseph, K, do Aug. 16, G2. 

McNeil J. B., A, do June 4, 62, 

McKenoa Wro h, Rept. 5, B4, 
MeDermott James, C 0, Corinth, June 23, "62, 
Mekenna Edward, ©, Madison, Wis., June #, 62. 
MeDermoate Win., C. Corinth, Fune 30, 62. 
MeCutloch Daniel, c, Vicksburg, Feb. 10, "Ot. 
MeGee Thomas, D, do Aug. 2T, om 
MeCornville Daniel, EB, Corinth, July 7, We. 
Milke Gottfried, 5, ‘Newherd, N.C., April 1, "BD. 
MeNulty John, i, st, Louis, xi 19," 

McClure John, IH, Corinth, July 2, ‘62, 
McCrary Hiram, 1, St. Lauts, fay 1, “42. 
Metealf, 4., 1, Madigon, Wis., March QT, ‘Gt, 
McClurg James, 1, New York, May 19, "i. 
Metlugh James, K, Corinth, June 1s, ‘ou, 


Nelson Thoma, H! do July 5, *62. 

Nash Albert, I, do May 24, 's2, 
O'Brien Terence, B, do June 24, 63. 
Osherg Paul, F, do June 30, 62. 
Ordman, F., March |, "65, 
Oliver N., T, Madison, Wis., Apell Is, ‘bt, 


Owery Henry, 1, New York, April 1S, “13- 
O'Hara, Patrick, K, Corinth, July 3, 

Payne J. Ay _Pocotaligo, 8. bs, Jan. a 85. 
Perrio U. peome, Oa. Oct., aT, ‘s 
Paddictord’S = ie a Corinth, ee 
Porter George W., BE, do June 2 
Plumteaux S., F, peas “2, 
Purvis T., F. ‘Andersonville, Auge, 22, '6t, 
Pastil Joseph. G, Nashville, Nov. 19, O4. 
Power John, H, Madison, Wis., A 414, "62. 
Plum Charles, 1, Corinth, June s, iz. 

Payne Samuel, 1, St. Louis, May 6, ‘62, 

Page Harrison, K, Corinth, July 6, "62. 

Quirk J,, D, St. Louis, April 62. 

Quinney. #. W., Marietta, Gu., Oct. 27, "64, 
Riley B., A, Beaatort, 8.'0., Jun, 13, "83, 
Ridgeway W. Bae Goldsbora, N.¢., eal 05, 
Riesto Daniel, B. osereies Nov, at ee 5 

Rearnon James, 0 Ngee May 16, "62, 
Ringwood James, 1), St. Louis, June 20, "B3. 


EIGHTEENTH 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


James 8. Albun, col., sain April 6, "62, 
J. W. Crane, major, April 6, "62. 


J. H. Compton, capt., @, ‘30 April 6, ‘62, 
R. Cronk, sxt,, [, April 6, '62, 
M. Gurnee, eorp., A, bo Aprit 6, 62. 
3.K. Field, do EB, do April 6, "62 
T. Laskey, do I, do April 6, "62, 


i 
Anderson Lewia, I, Corinth, Oct. 8, "62. 
Bryant John P., B, do | Oct. 3, 62, 
Rughy Lanson b., 'D, Vicksburg, May 22, "63. 
Batlou Edward ue HU, Shiloh, Aprils, "U2, 
Carpenter J. M., B, Vicksburg, May 23, '63, 
Campbell George, 1, Corinth, May 23, ‘er. 
Cotton Otis A., » Shiloh, April 6, "62. 
Cook Morris ©., I, do April ‘, "2. 
Davia B. 3., 8, “Jackson, Mias., Mhy 14," 
Daniels Lewis, H, Fayetteville, N.0., Mar. 7 7,106. 
Garlap Joseph H,, If, Shiloh, ‘April 6. ‘62, 
Green Wesley , Vicksburg, May 22, °68, 
Gray George E, K, Jackson, Miss, Baggs 14, "63, 
Howe H. re A, ‘Champion Hills, | Miss Tay” 16,63, 
Hicks George, Dd. Shiloh, April 6, "62. 
Hillman G. W.,1, do ' April 6, '62, 


69 
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Rogers Michael, D, Natchez, 5 ig fa *b3. 
Rief J., E, Near Averyabora, N. | Mar. 17, "65. 
teurdon Patrick, P, Reoknk. 
Rousseau A., (, Mississippi, May 22, '62. 
Raich Oliver, g Cairo, Aug, 19, 3 
Rector € “hurles, K, Uorinth, Suly V5, ‘$2, 
[Stainforth Thomas, A, Mississippi, May 80, '62. 
(Seymour Jotin, A, Corinth, July 10, “62. 
‘Smith bewitr C. he Vicksburg, Nov. 2, 63, 
Stelleson Michael, 6, Corinth, May J, '#2. 
Simoith Thomas, ¥", do June . 762, 
Sullivan J. K, 4 eer Jan. 15, 
ISchant John, G do Aug. 14, ‘6. 
Steward Wim. ee Vieksbarg, Roe 18, "H3. 
Scott Walter P. H, Kome, Ga., Oct. ‘a, ‘Ot. 
Stants Joseph, 34 Savannah, Ga., Deo. fh, "GE. 
Smith P, E., I, Nashville, March 2, ‘5. 
Sutherland Jaa. T., I, Marietta, Ga Aug. 15,'64. 
Stine Samuel, K, Corinth, dune 1 
Stephens John, K, do 
Seller Martin, K, 
Tibhitts Iran, A, Corinth, Jaly 33, "ia 
Tappan George, RF, do ' June ai), 62 
Templeton L, C., 
Wunnamaker P. P. 4 "A, Savannah, Gu., Tan. 8°65. 
Wolf Win., 1, St, Houls, June o, 
Wells Kernard, Cc, Corinth, June 
Welch Thoinas, C Corinth, Jane # 
{Welgler Andrew, D. do May 26. 
(Wright James, D, Vicksburg, Jan, 11, rn 
‘Watson James P., HU, St. Louis, July 4, b2. 
Winn U. J, L, Jackson, Miss., Sept, 25, "65, 
Wiskens John, K, Vicksburg, April 0, "4. 
Yarm Win, “Ue Corinth, June 22, ‘02, 


Michael Mooney, corp., P, Memphis, Jan 16, "63, 
fOharvon Joseph, K, Athens, Ala., May 1h, "64. 

‘tDageohart FL, 0, may a 3. March —, 62, 
*Kesheon J. , Kingston, Gu, 


Kitgon J., K, Columbia, 8, C., 
§ Rossiter ‘James, a, 
* Frozen. + Railroad. ¢ Burnt. § Drowned. 


Killed in action.... ... 
Died of wounda..... 

Died of disease. . 
Died of Accident... 


PUM asssissiiatazeeindey. accuse SM 
GIMENT. 
Johnson C. F, FP, Allateona, Ga, Oct. 6, "b4. 


2 


Kettle Willian, 4, Shiloh, April i 


Lowth John, C, April 6, 
Merrill C, G., B, m4 April 6 
MeWilliams R.N.,P,do April & 
Manstiell 8., I, do April &, "62. 
Ondertonk H. W., do April 6: “63, 
Saxton SN, W, G,” do April 6, "62. 


Singles J. it,,'0, *Allatoona, Ga., Oct, Bi is 
Smith Alvin M., biter May 2 22. "63, 
Shaver Kh. W., I, Shiloh, April 6, 82. 
Whitmore C, a A, do “April 6 ‘62. 
Walker C.P.. UW, do April 6, 
Wulkee J. i, Kk} Vicksburg, May 22, 68. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


Wm. H, Alban, Ist It., G, semi, Sone ig "63. 
©. N, Phumme, szt., KF, ¥. 80, "62. 
J.M, Tolman, do if, Jackson, dies Stay is, O34. 
Benta F., 1, Corinth, Nox, 3, “62. 

Boyee A., I, Allatoona, Ga., Oct. 22, °63. 
Brockway 0. iL, 4 , Vicksburg. 

Coon Alvin M., April 17, '62. 


jDownie Wm., 6, “i. Louls, Nov. 80, '62. 
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Elderkin N. 8., @, Memphis, June 5, "63, 
Hartung F., F, Vieksburg. July 2, "65. 
Jenner J.. A, do May 26, ‘6, 
Jenkine H. I, F, June 14, '62, 
Kelly John, K, Jackson, Miss., May 2, ‘63, 
Leitch D., 1, Stevenson, Ala., June —, " 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


A. Delamund, 20 It., @, Aug. 23, "62. 
T. I. Wallace, do Hy, June 7, '62, 
Hi. Ulitehouvk, hoa. st., Nashville, Jan. 17, *b5. 
Erastus Knox, sgt., A, St. Louis. 

Joho Farrell, to A, Vicksburg, Sept. 22, "03. 
Ssmuel Swan, do C, Feb. 23, 63. 
T. Tredwell, do 
T. DD. Goodwin, do HH, May —, "62. 
Joz, L. Show, corp., B, Tuka, Misa., Oct. 21, 63 
3. MeMichucl, do €, Macon, June 27, 62. 


JU. Merrill, do ©, Nashville, July 23, U4, 
Henry Todd, do F, Wheeling, March 7, "65 
Paul Viean, GO, do @ April 27, 62. 


F. EE. Webster, do 
Alfred BH, Thomas, do Md, 
Eugene Gay, do 
Adair B., B, Madiaon, Wis., Feb. 21, "64. 
Allen Levi E, ©, Evansville, Ind. 

Andrews Joha, D, Vicksburg, Oct. 9, °63, 
Atwood Lowell, E, St. Louis, May 10, ‘62, 
Anderson A.. F, Nashville, April 1, ‘65, 
Arneson Arne, (7, Louisville, June 21, “65, 
Rowden Wtn., A. Corinth, Miss. 
Bailey Hiram &., B, st. Louis, May 20, 62, 
Barnhuuge Wo., Keokuk, June 20, 62, 
Brown Jesse, DP, Vicksburg, Sept, 21, 63, 
Butterfield 3. W., 6, Huntsville, April 27, "64, 
Beckman B. B,, PL Wheeling, March 9, "65, 
Balis ©. 1, G. May 22, '62. 
Babeork F., G, Providence, La., March 2, ‘63. 
Baker Nathan R., FM, Mareh 4, "62, 
Bennett Sabena, 1, Vicksburg, Sept, 15, 'é2, 
Chase Wm. E., A, July 11, '62. 
Conklin John, B, Merophia, Jan. 22, ‘bs. 
Chadenyne George, C, Cairo, Feb. 27, “4. 
Comstock A. L., D, Corinth, Aug. 11, 62. 
Carpenter Allen, 1, 

Cole Henry HL, Py May 16, 62, 
Cooley C.H., Py July 15, "62, 
Comsteck Wm.. F, Annapolis, Md. 

Carroll Owen, G, Keokuk, Met. 8, 43. 
Cottrell W. S., H. Oee. 11, "62, 
Cary Wm., EH, Allatoona, Ga., July 18, ‘64, 
Crittenden Thomas, K, June 14, '42, 
Caldwell B, C., K, St. Louls, Feb. 25, '62. 
Daniels Luman, A, Cioctonati. 

Death Michael J.. DB, Memphis, Now. LL, °63, 
Day Travers, (, Keokuk, June 25, 62. 
Dustin Joho ., D, Wisconsin, May —, ‘62. 
Dwyer James, R. 

Dark George, BE, Partsmoutb, Noy, 28, 762. 
Doty Henry M, F, Madison, Wis. 
Devoe Peter, H. 

Diederick P., H, Providence, La., 


Mareh 7, '63, 
Dale Samuel C., f, Louisville, July 5, "62. 
Dutcher Adam, K, Vicksburg, Aug, 24, 763. 
Everson haries, 1, May 19, "62. 
wer John A. 1, Corinth, Aug. 11, 62. 
dobn A., B, Vicksburg, July 31, 63. 
Forsyth btijah, C, Keokuk, June 21 1, ‘62, 

Fiske George P, BE, April 27, “62. 
Felton Ambrose, F, May 16, "62 

Felton Willard, F, Sept. 39, 62. 
Foster Enoch, H, May 29, “G2. 
Field Stephen, LU. 

Franklin L. IL, Alexandria, Va,, May 26, '65. 
Finley T., K, duly 28, 62, 
Goodall Henry J., A, duly 15, 82. 
Goff John, 8, Nashville, March 1%, “64, 
Gander Joseph, , Macon, Ga,, July 21, 62. 
Gray John 3, C, do 


Garrett N,, (, Milliken’s Bend, La., July 27, '63. 


Getter F., Jr,, D, Lurkinsville, Ala., Jun. 5,'03, 


G Chattanooga, Noy. 12, 62 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Gillman Jacob, P, Baltimore, Jan. 28, °65, 
Granger Wm, G, Washington, Oct. 21, 62. 
Gilson Samuet, G, Memphis, Oct. 19, 63. 
Goodin T. D., St. Lowla, May 16, 62. 

‘Gerald James L., K, Vieksburg, June 2, 63. 
{Hall J., &, Vittsbueg Landing, May 2a, '62. 
Hall Henry, B, Huntsville, March 31. ‘64. 
Hunter Wim., ©, May “1, ‘62. 
Hornby George J., 1, Milwaakee, April 21, '62. 
Hi Maear, D, St. Louls, Dee. 20, "62. 

Hess Wim. €., E, Wisconsin. A 

Hill Caleb, B, Annapulis, April 29, *65, 

Ifull Kura, P, June 24, 62. 
Hartwell SAL, P July 26, 62, 

Hyatt Frank H., F, Pittsburg. 

Hameo Raugene, F, Colurnbus, O,, March 19, "65, 
Hingley Samuel A., G. 

Halsted Orlando J., H. 

Hill J., H, Providence, La., March 26, “63, 
‘Hugsan J., 1, Newbern, N, C., March 12, 
Hoag b, P., Ky a 
‘Hopkins H. H.. K, 62 


y T. 62, 
Johnston B. W., C, Newbern, N. ©., March 3, °65. 
May 26, '$2.|Jackson Henry W., G, Macon, Ga. 
H, Mound City, July 10, "62. | Kisner John, A, St. Louis. 


KoappR C.,B, do Dec, 16, '63, 
Koller John, F. 
Laurence Ira J., A. St, Louis, 
Loper Lorenzo C., F, Indiana. 
Lang Eugene W., F, 

Larson Christian, &, 

Leanun Michael, K, 
MeCleNand James, C, Washington, Nov 
'Merriaan E, §., D, Grand Junc., Dee 
Melvia George PL, D, Memphis, Dee 5 
‘Mitchell Delos W., D, Huntsville, April 8, "64. 
McHenry R. J., E, Washington, June 25, "65. 
‘Matthews ©. P., P, Hamburg, Tenn., May 11,762. 
'Minckler Levi, Fy June 16, "62, 
iMorey Willard B., K, May 17, '62. 
|Morey Gustavas, K, May 25, '62. 
Marsl S. J.. K, Madison, Wis., March 1, "60. 
Northam EM R,, Py June 20, 62. 
Nathan John, F, Waukau, Wis., March 19, "65, 
Post Rzra W,, B, Corinth, May 30, "62. 

Perkins N, C., B, do June 19. 62. 

Price P,, B, Providence, La., March 2, "63. 
Page L., C, Steamer Imperial, May 4, “62. 
Powers Chester E., E, Nov. 15, "62. 
Pingree Gilman E., I, June ll, "62. 
Pearson John, F, Sept. 28, '62. 
Powers Luman, t+. 

Plocker Wm., HU, Wiseonsin, 

Phillips Duct $., 1, 

Prothero D., K, Providence, La., March 5, "63, 
Randall B. (A.,'B, May 2%, 62, 
Rand Aaron K., E, Montgomery, June 4, '62. 
Rexford 4. F., F, Sept. 11, '62, 
jRemingtou M,, HW, Keokuk, Aug. 2, “G2. 

|Spurky Elisha, B, St. Louis. 

[Smith Paxson, A, Corinth, Miss. 

‘Seort Charles F,, A, Memphis. 

‘Swift Jackson, A, Cairo, Jan. 20, G4, 

‘Schuter Jolin, B, Louisville, June 5, '65, 
‘Starbuck Wm, P., C, Shiloh, April 27, '62, 
‘Shepherl N., ©, Alexandria, Va., June 13, '65. 
\Stewart Titus, G. 

Sawyer James, WM, 

Sawyer James O., H, Newburgh. 

Simmonds , W., LL, Wisconsin, Sept. 25, °63, 
Smith Wm., 1, Steamer McDougal, Nov, 27, '63, 
Sagar Peter F., K, June 5, '62. 
Tiffany Levi, A. 

Tubbs L. D., A, Bridgeport, Ala., Aug. 11, 63. 
Thompson Wm, H.C, Corinth, Taly 6, 62, 
Tooker Orin, C, Huntsville, Ala. 

Taylor Isaac, C, Louisville, Jupe 26, “65, 
Tucker Urin $,, E, July 24, ‘62. 

Tenny M, H., F, Wheeling, March 9, "65, 
Thurston Albert P., G, 

Tippen John, K, Bridgeport, Alu., Dec. 8, '63, 
Whitford D. W., A, Corinth, May 23, °62. 


Mar 25, 62. 
April 26, 62. 
Dec. 21, *62. 
Su, 


NINETEENTH REGIMENT. 


Worley V., B, Pittsburg Landing, April 19, "62. 
Wright William, D, St. Louis, Dec. 15, ‘62. 
Waterman vb. G, March 13, 62. 
Whitman Peter T, G. 
Woodworth 8. P.. Hy, May 21, "62. 
Wertney J. J., Uy Jaly 7, '62, 

July 26, ‘63. 


Walker C. C,, Ht, 
Winana J. A., H, 
White Darwin B., I, St. Louis, 
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{Welst Metvin, I, 
‘Weishaimn ML, K, 


Aug. 9, 62. 
Washington, May 29, '. 


Killed in Action 
Dies of Wounds . 
Died of Disease... 


Fotal isis: 


NINETEENTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


P. Bennett, capt., E, Seven Pines, Oct, 37, 64. 
J. Wrizht, Ist tt., H. do Oct. 27, "Bs. 
F. B, Palmer, sgt., A, Fair Oaks, Oct. 27, ‘64. 
M. Nolan, do 5, Seven Vines, Oct. 27, Gf, 
John Fuller, corp., A, Fair Quks, Oct, 2 
© Murray, do ©, da Oct. 27, G4. 

8. Richmond, do D, Drury’s Bluff, May 16, "G4, 
A. Waldref, do D, tle May 16, Bt. 
E. Ewing, do 1, Seven Pines, Oct, 23, 4, 
Allen Charles, D, do Oct. 27, Ot. 
Blanchard P. D., B, Pair Oaks, Oct, 27, ‘64. 
Cheek R., A, Petersburg, Aug. 7, ‘64. 

Coffin A.. E, Drury’s Bluff, Va., May 14, 64, 
Cassell A.. B, Pair Oaks, Va., Oct. U7. 64. 
Green D,, G, Seven Pines, Va., Got, 2T, 64, 
McDermott M., B, Drury's Hla, May 14, “64. 
McPheders J. H.. B, Pair Qaks, Qet, 27, ‘64, 
Scicherd Peter, C, on Oct. 27, 
Searles Sylvester A, Peteraburg, June 29, “4, 
Stewart James, C, Pair Qaka, (et. 27, id. 


Stiles Charles §., C, do Oct. 
Stelnke G@., C, do Oet. 
Schwalbe Simon, C, do Oct. 


Sherwia B., D, Seven Vines, Oct 
Shandt N,, D, do Oeb. 
Shattack John, E, Fair Oaks, Oct. 


Sly Henry, E, Oct, 
Van Wie James, B, do Oet i 
Wrak Andrew, C, lo Get. 27, "et. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


Thomas Elliatt, agt., EB, Petersburg, Aug. 11, ‘64 
Wm. 8. Moscrip, do K, Fort Monroe. 

A. Rathbun, corp., A, do Nov, 5, "Ot. 
Day Charles, A, Hampton, Va., June 16, "64. 
Hanes E., A, Portsroouth, Va., July 5, '6t, 
Miller Wm., A, Riebmond, Va., Nov, 1, ‘4. 
Knowles J., FE, do Dec. 19, ‘Ud. 
Mack Jolin, K, Walthall, Va., June 7, M4. 
Sanborn Daniel 


Stein C. F., F, _ Och. 5, BAL 
Shockley A., I, Fort Monroc, June 6, '6£. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


J. H. Nichols, chaplain 
Por 


T. J, Linton, ass. sur., Portsmouth, Sept, 20, '62, 


T. Charroin, 1st It., H, Richmond, Va., Ap. 30,°65,/MePheter A., C, 


A, Wisconsin, June 14, "65. 
July 20, 64. 
Feb. 4, “64. 


James Smith, sets 
A. P, Steese, do 
Wm. Merrill, do 
Hugh Clark, do 
Henry Miller, do 
Peter Seuser, do 
Wr, Maxwell, do 
EB. P. Adams, do 
A. A, Fuquay, do 
Solon Poland, do K 
Joseph Lewis, corp., is, 
D. Houghton, do B, Madison, Wis., Ap. 
Jens Hansen, do B, Salisbury, N. U 


A, 
E, Milwaukee, 


F, Norfolk, Jan. 31, "G5. 

F, Hampton, Dee, 1), “63, 
H, Yorktown, Aug. 1, “65, 
H, lampton, Dec, 11, "Gt. 

I, Yorktown, Sept. 7, “63. 
Hampton, Sept. 3, 63. 
Portsmouth, Oct. 3, "62. 


G.M. Whiteley, do C, Newbern, do Feb. 18,'64., Street Samuel, A, 


Jr., A, Annapolis, March 20, '65_| flood Walter, K, Madison, Wis, 
Stevens M., C, Point Lookout, Md., June 12, "64. Johnson Ole M., B, Norfolk, July 29, '62. 


E, David's Island, Sept. 27,'64.| KeNurlin John T., f, Norfolk, 


B, 5, Daniels, corp., D, Portsmouth, Sept. 10, 32, 
C. G, Harris, do E, Wisconsin, Get. 2, 64 
Richard Short, do E, Richmond, Mareh 7 
J. Sciberlich, do BP, Port Monde, Oct. 8. "64. 
IL W. Vaughan, do G, do Noy. 16, '63. 
‘AL Phillips, Jo TH, Newbern, N.C. 

L. A. Hendzicks, do K, Newport News, Sept. 21,'43. 
Amlerson G,, B, Norfolk, July 10, "62. 
Alvarzon Win., D, Racine, Marel 
Black W. B., B, altimore, Joly 22, 
Blowers B.S., ©, Point Lookout, Jul 
Bauer J., C, Kredericksiurr, July 
Hohland FL. Fy Morehead City, N.C, 
Balser Wia., Bb, Annapolis, Mareh 1h 
Butler W., G, Point of Mocks, Va., July 
Butter IH, Fort Monrse, \ng. 17, 3: 
Brown 0,, 1, Baltinore, April 20, | 
Bidwell Richard, IK, Point of Rocks, Va 
Cusey Jolin, A, Portsmouth, Va., Pel. 26, 
Cheney Alfred B., 1, Yorktown, July 
Obrissen H., B, Racine, 

Congor J., D, Salisbury, No C., Jun, 10 
Cailery U., E, Newbern, do Pee. 4 
Chinse 7., 1H, Portsmouth, Va., NX 
in, J, Avoca, Wis., Nov, 5, 
4 ies F., K, Mudigon, Wis., May 15, ‘42. 
Dey Girard, D, Norfolk, Aug, 7, “62 

Englehart Jacoh, K, Fort Monroe, Het, —, "63. 
Frost W_, fi, Peint of Roeks, Jan, 19, 05. 

Ferris Ralph H., I, Portsmouth, Va., July 29,63, 
Filkins S$. 4,, 1, Baltimore, April 13, 0. 
Fayerwether L, 1. 1, Moint of hocks, 
Giles L. A., BL Fort Monroe, Aug 
Gilson C.. D, Point of Rocks, Mil, Feb. 
Garry Michael, K, Hampton, Sept. 15 
Guodnough Wm, H, Salisbury, Jan. 05. 
Hobby Wm, }., A, Yorktown, July #1, "6%. 
Florseh: Wm, A, Hampton, uly Wt 
Flolsey Frank, B, Mart, W a 
Hutchins §., 0, Alexandria, 
Hall Daniel, D, Hampton, Aug. 21, 's3. 
Havens Silus, 1, de Aug, 22, "63. 


‘83, 
" 


Johnson Niels, B, do » 82. 

Jones John A, TL. Mifflin, Wis,, June 25, ‘82. 
Kottinzer John, C_ Sutisbury, Jan. 24, “65. 
Kline A.. D. Hampton, Sept. 7, 76 
Lord James, D, Yorktown, Ang, 1, "63. 


Washington, Jan, —, 'é3.| Mallon esse, A, Hanmpton, April 4, #4. 


Markee James, A, Portemouth, Va., Oct, 12, 62. 
do Oct. 3, “62, 
Jadison, Wis. May 4, 
_, WH, Satishury, Jan, 23, 
. Yarktown, Aug. 4, 63. 
ug. 7, 
Miller Peter, K. Hampton, Oct. 7, 63. 
Neigentind H., F, Point of Rovks, Md., Qet, 15,'64, 
Nixon Albert, K, Portsmouth, Va., March 26,63 
Osborn Gilbert, B, Richmond, Va. 
Pitts N. W., A, Satisbury, Jan. 16, 6. 
Pulver W. B., B, Portsmouth, Va., Sept. 1, ‘02, 
‘Polk James R., 1, Hampton, Vet. 6, 63, 


Miller FLU) G 
‘Mathewson W. 
MeMillan 0,, 


4, 64. Pheiepps Adam, H, Newbern, N.C. 


|Redimond ?., D, Salisvary, Tan. 19, "65, 
July 2, "4, 
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Savage Thomas, ©, Hampton, Feb. 1, "64 Weismann John, F, Fort Monroe, Oct. 14, "dt, 
tth George R., D, Newbera, Nov, 21, "63, Worbes Julins, £, Norfolk, Aug. 29, '62. 
: Portsmouth, Va., Dec. 16, '62. Wendehof sander, F, Madison, Wis, 
Newhera, dan. 15, 4. +Weynholl T., PF, Alexandyia, Va., June 19, "62. 
. Fort Monroe, May 4, "64. Wilson Addison, G, Racine, May 16, "62, 


, iS Waddell Joho H,, I, Annapolis, March 14, ‘65. 
“aE. I, of Rocks, Md., Feb. 25, '65.| Wesenberg Albert, K, Newbera, Nov. 23, '63. 
Zurwes Jacob, F, Yorktown, Aug. 12, 63, 


* Suicide, + Drowned. 


Died of Wound. 
Vanderboot 8. &., KR, Wisconsin, May 25, ‘oe. Died of Disease. 


Witting John, U, Salisbury, Jan. 19, “65. Total 2-04 


TWENTIETH REGIMENT. 


|Yakely Wm. A., B, Prairie Grove, Dec. 7, ‘62. 


KILLED IN ACTION. ‘ 

J, Mat nn, C, Pane Grove, Dens ts Iiep oF wousDs. 

x \ ns ~ 7, 768. 
B, Dawes, ist sgt, U, de Dec. 7, °62.| 8. FP, Stone, capt., B, Lakeport, La., Aprit 1, ‘65. 
James Crawford, egt,, A, do Dec. 7, '62.| John Weber, do E, Fayetteville, Dee. 15, “62. 
L, EB. Teele do A, du Dec. 7, 62./G, W. Root, 1st It., H, Mipon, Wis, Feb. 3, ‘63. 
M.E. Sexton, do B, do Dec. 7, '62,|Juseph Frame, axt., A, Dee. 22, 62. 
S. P. Curtis. do B, do Dec, 7, ‘#2.| Henry Fazel. corp., B, Fayetteville, Dec. 24, "62, 
Addizon G, Hicks, corp, F, do Dec. 7, 62.|7, P. Sargent, do H, Sept. 9, 63. 
Alhert A, Cady, do BF, do 7, 62.|]. Blackburn, do K, Fayetteville, Dec. 15, "62, 
B. 8, Doudna, do @, do *62.| Brown Duvid, P, do Dec. 12, 62. 
Wm. hk. Warre, do G, do , 62.) Clark Norman b., C, do Dec, 27, 82, 
Jesse Hinkley, do H, do Dec. 7, 62.) Cady Orvis P., F, Feb. 23, '63, 
Jonn G. Nichols, do H, do Dec, 7, 62.) Champney Ehiiott J., G, Vicksburg, July 22, "63. 
Willard Jacobs, do K, do Dev, T, 2.| Dumpropy: W., K, Fayetteville, Ark,, Dee. 15, "62, 
FP, tt. Waahburne, do K, do Dec. T, Dobbret Charles, K, lo Dee. 28, 63. 
Robert Johnsen, do K, do Dee, T, Vischer L., B, Springfield, Mo., Feb. 7, 63. 
Bowen Steplies L., A, do Deo, 7. Hineman Joba, B, Fayetteville, Jan. 2u, "63, 
Buton Angust, B, do Dec, 7, 62. uncovk, W, J, D, Mobile, March 25, ’65. 
Baker Willia, G, do Dec. 7, U2. Harper Abel, F, Fayetteville, Dec. 16, 62, 
Chandler J. 22, A, ‘lo Dec. 7, 62. Deering Charles, G, do — Dee. 26, 62. 
Corlis J, 5., U. do Dec. 7, 62. | Jenkins John, D, du Dee. 26, 62. 
Callaghan Dennis, D, do Dec. 7, 62. | Rluge August, E, lo Dec. 25, "62. 
Dowes George W., 4, Springfield, Mo., Jan, 8. *63. [Lov ers Elias, UC, Prairie Grove, Dec. 9, '62. 
Downing P. s., G, Prairie Grove, Ark., Dec. 7, 62. Lightner James, PF, Fayetteville, Dee, 10, *62. 
Rmerick P, ¥.. G, do Dec, 7, 62. [Lafond Peter, F, Mobile, April 24, 15." 
anisinger Peter, A & Bos. i gle ae = H, Fayetteville, Dee. 11, °62, 

oward James, H, o ec. 7, 62, Marsh Samuel, ft do Dec, 11, '62. 
Hall Lucius #, K, do Dec, T; 62,|Posey James B., A March 29, *63. 
Jobnson George, G, do Dec, 7, Wi2,|Peyton 8. W., 2, Vayetteville Ark., Dec, 11, ‘62. 
Leisinger Charles, K, do Dec. 7, '2,| Remington H. S., D, do Dee. 12) ‘62, 
Miveieer Goceiens E, = el T, “Ape Joseph W., D, ‘do Dee, 18, "62. 

errill M, E., t+ lo Ste mith James W., B do Dee, 16, “62, 
Kelly Perry, K, do Dec. 7. G2. Stundish N. L., 'B," do Det ‘82, 
Piersfall Xavier F., A, do Dec. 7, '62.|Smith George W., C, do Dec. 20/ "62. 
Parr John B., A, do Dec. 7, G2. |Schnusse Ernst, B. do April 2,63. 
Peters Folin, Ib, do Dee. T, 62. /Schucider Frupk, EB. do Dec, 15, *62, 
Parland Alexander, I, do 7) 62.| Volker F.. B, New Orleans, May 14, °65, 
Rice Frank, A, do .| Weller Wm, IL, U, Dec. 31, "62, 
ney Wien, # . bed 2. 

maey Joka N., By a - €, "U2. 
Rickeroan Gearga ML, G, do Nee. 7, 62. DIED OF DISEASE. 
Steward James, F, do Dec, 7, 62.) Poughas John A,, qr. m., in the Field, Oct. 14,°62, 
Shilburn Hana, F, do Dec. 7,62. W, Ewen, ht. desk Tveosrille, Tex. Jame aet. 
Shute Dexter B., UI, do Dec. 7, "62.1, R, Kay, Ist set.. , Springfield, Now, 19, °62. 
Sullivan Dennis, K, do Dec. 7, 'B2./G, J, Williams, sgt., 6, Brazos Saut., Ang, 7, “64, 
Struthers Robert, K, do Dec. 7, '62./G. Robinson, — do ©, Springfield, Nov, 14 ne, 
Taylor Robert B., A, do Dec. 7, 62.) 4, I, Reed, do G, Lebanon, Mo,, Sepp.'29 62, 
Truesdell George, K, do Dec. 7, "62./R. ©, Boyd, do K, FayettovDle, Jan. 17 63, 
Vesper Cyrus W..1, do Dec. 7, 62.|R, Graham, corp., ©, Springfield, ‘Oct, 18, ‘62, 
Weston John Il., A, do Dee. 7, '62.,W. 1. shipley, do C, do Nov. 9,62. 


Welshonee ft. L., A do Dee, 7, 62. J, Watking do C, Carrollton, La., Sept. 8," 
Williams J. 11, 4, Spanish Ft., Ala., Mar, 23\"65. P. Weber, | do By Springfield, Mol Bev, 3h ea, 
Waren John, re Prairie Grove, Ark., Dev. 7, 62, Jolin Bell, F, do F, Wingville, Wis., Aug. 31,763. 
Weigt Julius, B, do Dec, 7, °62./0. W, Hart, do F, Springfield, Mo., Oct, 21 “62, 
Werlich Julina, B, do Dec. 7, '62./J. F, Gaston, do F, Rolla, Mo.. Nov, 15, 62. 
Warden G, B., K, do Dec, 7, '62.|C, Barris, do F, Memphis, Ang, 25, "63, 
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Moon Joseph, &, Mudison, Wis , Sept, —, ‘62 

MeDonald A, J., 0, Carrollton, ba., Mee. 3, We 
{Mueller Win., RB, Stearner J Hale, Ju 
Martin B, T., G, Cassville, Mo., Oct, 


Itutts Charlea W., D, Cairo, Sept. 24. ‘Gt. Madre Peonk, G, Springfeld, M 3 

Berg John. , Braaivs Santiago, Aug, 20. "64, Murray Tom, i," es seen oh Feb 28, ni. 
Baton Albert, EB, New Orleans, Sept. 6, 63, (Markham Chartes, I, do Jan. 13, '63. 
Bradway i,, 1, Springtield, Mo., April 6, 63. Moon Wm., K, do Mareh 11, 63. 


|Neler 8. J., B, Madison, Wis., Sept, 12, “62. 
j Norton R., C. Prairie Grove, Dee. 1s, 
Nolle B, FL Port Hudson, La, Aug. U1, 
| Nye Mellen, [, New Orleans, Aug, 14, "G4 
meted S. M., K, ily Noy. 25; ‘G4. 
favetteville, Ark. 


Steindorf J., B, Port Hudson, La., duly f 
chirundt August, New Orleans, May 2 
De Hart Ira B., 1, Cairo, Mareht 26, ‘Bt. Shiberne A. J., Springfvid, Mo., Uct. 15, 

Nov, 14,°62. |Sabalka John, UW, = do Aug, 2! 
Barch 22" 63. |Sayles Darius, Jr., K, do Dee. 1%, 


tParley LB. F., C, Galveston, July 8, 65, Volker FL, E, Springfield, Mo,, Feb. 

Fritz John, C, Springfield, Mo., Oct. 12, 62. Van Ansdell @., 1, New frleans, Jan. 

Frees Jolin W., K, Rolla, Feb. 8, '63, Wright EB, N., ¢, Carrotiten, La‘, Sept : 
Gray D., A, Springfield, Mo., Feb. 27, "3, Ward Madison, ©, ‘lo Sept "SH, 


Gray W, T_, A, Steamer T. H. Scott, Nov. 8, '63, | Watking N. W., C, New Orleans, Dee, 1, via, 
Gordon A. L., A, Springfield, Mo., Nov, 19,62. | Wettroth H., D, Vieksburg, Aug. 11, “65, 
Gayman E., B, do Dee, 19, 62 Washburn Horace R.. F, Rolla, Oes- 


Gardner Darwin, G, du March 7, 63. | Washburn B. F., F, Fayetteville, Peb 

Gillis John, K, do Feb. 5, ‘és. Ware Wm., P. Fort Morgan, Ala, Se 

Hogan James, D do April 3,63, | Wales 1, HL, Hy. Port Hudson, Ang. 
NMamann C., &, Bort Gaines, March 7, "65. Weaver @. W., 1, Brownsville, Tex,, 11, “63. 


Holmes B. P.,'P, Port Hudson, July 30, 153, Wagner Lester, I, Vicksburg, July 19, 
Hackman H., P, Brazos Santiugo, July 2, 63. | Warden A_J., K, Sprinefelt, Mo., Dee 
Hartsberg A., H, Lake Springs, Mo., April 10,°63. Young Richard M., MH, Fayetteville, Jan, ¢ 
Howard Lorenzo, H, New Orleans, Aug. 16, "64 | Zuntner I, BE, Trans, T. A. Scott. Nor. © 


Hendvickson John, If, ilo Nov. 3, *bs, Zedexie Lewls, F, Vicksburg, Aug. i 
Huey Joseph, L, Fayetteville, Jan, 14, 02. Zimmerman Henry, 1, do Aug. 8, 


Helm Lyman B,, 1, Fort Gaines, Nov, 20, "64. 

Hathaway D. T., K, Springtield, Mo,, Nov, 19,°63.| *#Shot—sentence Qeneral Court Martial, tilled 
Hager E., KR, Fort Gaines, Jun, 24 és. ‘by accident. ¢ Drowned. 
Harkins Eli, K, Springficla, Mo., Feb. 7, "63. 


Ives Wm., A, do Noy. 22, G3. | Killed in Action... .-..-----+-+2220-+ - 7 
Johnson Edward, D, do Oct. 5, "B2. Diet of Wountls.....-- 36 
Jobnzon Lymn, G, do Dee, 14, "62. Disease und other Causes. . 133 
Kinney W, 0., A, Orane Cr., Mo., Nov. 9, 62. 

Ruver Joseph, P, Fayetteville, Dee. 10, "62. TION -.n9- 30 ap apeveynesaneat oBetehee.6 aoe 


Lawton W, D., A, Springfield, Mo., Noy. 22, "62. 
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E. Edgerly, corp., F, Chickamauga, Sep. 20,63, 


KILLED IN ACTION, J. Dana, ‘do 1, Chaplin Hits, bet. § 
F. Schumacher, major, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8, '62.)W. Mosier, o K, > ob. 8, 
G. Bentley, capt., H, do Oct, 8, '62_|Atridge I.) K, Resaca, Ga., May Lt, ‘64. 
E. T. Midgley, st It., If, Bentonville, Mar. 1!,'65. Ballwin RK. W., C, Chaptin Hills, By,, Oct. $ 
D. W. Mitchell, 24 1t.) © Chaplin HUIs, Oct. 5,62. Maker Ry, Dy do et 
E. T. Kirkland, lst syt., H, do —- Get, 8, “H2, Baadrob Henry, E, to fet 
D. Thurston, sgt., B, do Oct. 8, 82, | Boughton Myron, G, du Oct 
W. IL, Millard, corp., C, do Oct. 5, 2, Bates Wm. H., fr, Kenesaw, Ga., June 2 
C,H. Jenson, Ms E, do Met. S, 42. Bell Lewis N., 1, Resaca, Ga., May 14, "4. 
C, Tunison, do F, do: Oct. 8, "42. Boden Joseph, K, Chaplin Hills, Get. >. ‘G2. 


Clausen Andrew, B, Resaea, Ga., May 14, "64. 
Coulson G. W., C, Chaplin Hills, Wet, 


$, °62, 


Clinton L. W., I, do Chet, 
Campbell G., Ky do Oct 
Daan John, A, do Oct. § 
Hudley Loren, By éo Oat 


IiNet Win., BE, Bentonville, N. C., 
Ellsworth N. WL, G. Chaplin Hills, O 
Sr 


Henry, A, Atluuta, Aug. 25, “64 
1 John, B, Chaplin Hills, Oet. §, 62, 
berg John HW. do et. $, ‘62, 
Ginty Thorms, G, Resaea, May 14, "64, 
Hiltan H. W.. 4, da Muy 74, ‘68, 

Herz H., D, Bentonville, March 19, "65, 

Hobbs A, E., I’, Resaca, May 14, "b4, 

Hilts G. A., 1. Mbaptin Hills, Oct. 3, 82, 
Tobosen John, H, flo Oer. 8, 42. 
fobuson W. W.,T, do Get. §, 2. 
Kuder Charles, RB, do Oct. 8, 762, 
Kennedy T. F, Kenesaw, Ga,, June 15, "61, 
Kaane Gustav, K, Resaca, May 14, "G4, 
TLeechman P., F, Chaplin Hills, Met, 3, 62, 
MeKennan F., A, Resaca, May 11, 4. 

Munger Amos D., G, Chaplin Als, Oct. §, G2. 
(wen Wm, C, do Oct. 5, '62. 
Pillar James, B, Chickamanga, Sept. 2b, 63. 
Puller Joho Wo. E. Cbaplin Hills, Oet, 8." 
Parsops Aired, P, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, 
Peters Wen, FL, Dallas, Ga,, June Zt, G4. 
Tiiph George W., OC, Chaplin Hills, Det. 5, "62. 
Reader Win., E, do (et. 8; 62; 
Ranney Charles H., G, Resauw, May 14, "64. 
Robinson John, I, Allatoonn. Gra., May 31, '64, 
Showers E. B., B, Chaplin Hills, Ovt. 3, "62. 
Svkes Lewia H., 1, Resnca, May 14, 64. 

Snith Jolin, #, Chattahooehee, Ga., duty +, Ob 
field Win,, @, Resaen, May 14, i, 

1, Dallas, Ga., Tune 20, et, 

Jobo, &, Chaplin Mills, Occ, 8, 62. 


G3. 


Turney BOL,, D, Stone River, Tenn., Deo, $0,°62. 


Van Duzer A. O., G, Chattahoochee, July 6, "Bt. 
Wazhburn BE. C_, A, Chaplin Hills, Ore. 3, 42, 
Worden &,. 0,, B, Chickawauge, Sept. 20, "b2, 


Williams 'E U, Chaplin Iills, Oct. $, 62. 
Wiggins L, 8, B do Vet. S, 02. 
Wikht. Win, AL, K, do Oct. $8) 82. 
Wi.lard Milo, K, do Oct 3, "U2. 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 


Il, M. Gilbs, capt., E, Oct. 15, 62. 
Tl, W. Hubbell, szt., A, Perryville, Oct. 16, '62, 
H, T. tritten, do C, do Oot. 12, 62, 
Win. Fowler, do E, Sulphur Springs, Ky. 
R. C. Kitlips, do ¥, Nashville, Aug. 31, '6L, 
E. Thompson, do Chattanooga, Sept, 25, 162, 
. Bradish, Jr., do ft Oct. 15, “HE. 
. Sherwood, corp. A, Perryvitle, Oct. 1, 62. 
ls. Molt, da E, da" Het. 10, "02. 
woh Petrie, do F, Atlanta, Aug. 3, "64." 
Oscar B. Ware, do G, Pet, 28, "03, 
Bowles James A., A, Perryville, Ky., Oct, 9, 62. 
Bingham Alfred, C, do Ooo. 19, "62. 
Craw P. M., A, Dunville, Va., Nov. 4, “62. 
Cartwright Alvin &., G, Perryville, Get. 10, °62, 
Caza C. R., G, Ohivkamanga, Det. 13, "43. 
Dougherty C., P, Chattanooga, June 8. G4. 
Dono eory S., 1, Oct, 24, "62. 
Piteh John ¥., K, Nashville, Oct. 24, G4. 
Ganoe James W., GC, Ch 
Hosking Miles, D, Atlanta, Aug, tM. 
Hanson MH. ., G, Pervyville, Ky,, Oet. 11, 62. 
Jackmau Mourve W., B, May 36, G4. 
Johnson H. C,, BE, Perryville, Nov. 6, 62, 
Kuhl diendix, B, do ' Nov. 9, 62, 
Kellogg H. W., I, Nashville, June 22, "64, 
Lake Levi, 0, Noy. 5, 162, 
Lewis EB. G., P, Chattanooga, Oct. 11, °68, 
Londo Manue}, K, Field Llospital, Oct. 39, 2, 


Lenerville G., RK, Burnt Hickory, Ga., Sune 4,64. 


MeVonuld Dunean, A, Perryville, Oct. 9 


G2, 
McCord Thomaa, G, do 4 


Get. 15, 162, 


5, Raymond Sidney, B, 


kormunga, Sept. 19, 63, Cummings &., A, Anderson 
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|\Mann R., C, Chickamauga, Sept. 19, '63. 
Maulaney Thomas, (, Resaca, May 25, “64, 
Me(orkle N. A., K. Field Hospital, March 21,°65 
Noyes Charles I, G, Nashville, Aug, 15, "Bt, 
silleten Jerome, 1, New Albany, Jan. 29, ‘43, 
Pearson T. H., K, Field Hospital, May 16, '64, 
Noy, 15, '62, 
Sutth Thomas. A, Louisville, Feb. 4, 65, 

Sinith A., By Chattanooga, June 6, “h4- 
Salyerson H,, H, Goldsboro, N. C,, April 5, 64. 
Siinpson George, I, do Cee. 2, 62, 
Smith John, K, Picld Hospital, Ga., June 1, '6. 
Winkler James, G, Chickamauga, Sept. 11, '63. 
Wineman C., 1, springfield, Ky., Nov. ¥, "02. 
Webb L. W., I, Perryville, Out, 12, '62. 


TED OF DISEASE. 


J. J. Carolin, snv., Bowling Green, Nor. 4, '62. 
T. Jewett, Jr,, capt., D, Mitchellaville, Nor. 21,02 
H.C, Yoylor, 24 1t., A, Charleston, Dec. 12, "ts. 
W.11, Harding, Jatagt., 0, Anders'y'le, Sep. 12," 
K, J. Scott, do D, ado Aug. 14, "64. 
J, i Loyd, do FE) Apnapoils, Feb. 4, 6. 
James Trndeil, do I, Stevenson, Sept. 24, '63, 
R.A, Peacock, do A, Murfreesboro, Feb. 9, #3. 
J. A. Jordan, set.. UB, Richmond, Va., Feb. 28, 64, 
T, Clark, dy D, Murfreesboro, March 4, '63. 
M. FH. Seaman, do 1, Aniersonville, Sept, 28, 64. 
_ Blount, do EB, Nashville, Feb, 14, “65. 

L. D. Littlefield, do I, Mitchelisvitle, Nov, 27, 62. 
D. Greenman, do K, Andersonville, July 15, D4. 
M. Holmes, do K, Murfreesboro, April 12, "63, 
W. H. Brannwo, corp.,A,_ do Mar, 19, "65, 
A.J. Pelton, do A, Andersonville, July #1, 64. 
Joho Lb, Kellet, do B, do ditly 27, 'b8. 
Amos Avery, do B, Nashville, Oct. 17, 05, 
Noble A. Hiinn, do B, Bowling Green, Nov. 12,'62. 
W. G. Zherburue, do B, Nashville, Feb, 2, '65. 

G. A. Kilbourne, do C, Murfreesboro, Mar. 4, ‘63. 
Ovorge Ro Nye, @oD, Covington, Ky., Dec. 31,903, 
Helmbald Boek, do B, Nashville, March 11, 63. 
(i, P. Sampson, do E, Brothertown, March 6, “65, 
O.. Currier, do F, Andersonyille, Sept. 21," G4. 
A.M. Smith, do &, du Oech. 1, Ot 
John W. Forest, do 1, Nashville, Dec. 30, 'U2, 
Amoa W. Hale, dol, Andersonville, Aug. 22, "64. 
GD, Robinson, do 1, Nashville, Feb. 17, '63. 

{E, Borden, do K, Andersinville, Sept. 4. Ce 


Charles Swith, do K, Camp Chase, Now. 15, "62 
T, SuiGven, do KR, Nashville, Jan. 28, °63. 
Armatrony I, 1, A, Philadelphia, May 24, 04. 
Auatin ghana To, Andersonville, Jan. 15, 4. 
Alden Chartes F. 0. B, Lowisyille, Nov. 10, "62, 
Antoine Louis, B, Keokuk, Feb. 22, 06. 

\Abboct Alfred, D, Andersonville, Aug. 9, 6. 

triggs A., A, Murfreesboro, May 16, ‘63, 
| Blair Leon, A, Hospical. 

Drooks Alden §., B, Nashville, Dec. 23, "62. 
Karret Joba W., B, do Feb. 12, "63. 

| Blasier David, C, Bowling Green, Nov. 9, "62. 
Racheldor James, C, Andersonville, Sept. 12, "64. 
|Baker W., D, Mitchellsville, Tenn,. Dee. 11, "62. 
Brown ©. F., Ff, Murfreesboro, March 7, 763, 

| Beadleston James, G, Louisville, Dec, 27, "62. 

| Boyden Henry, G, Chattutiooche, July 16, "64, 

| Iturnes Wm. R,, 1, Danville, Va., Feb. 22, "bd. 
|Babcock Edwin, RK, Lookout Mt,, Peb, 15, G4, 
Corey John B., Richmond, Va., ite. 3, 63. 
Dle, July 14, TH. 
Corntey John, B, Murfreeshoro, Mareh 3, "ts. 
Crittenden Aretus, B, Bowling Green, Ky, 
Cowau George P., B; Louisville, March i, "G4, 
Clark James, B, Danville, Va., March 24, "64, 
Comoe W., E, Richmond, Va., Feb. 1, "63, 
‘Christiansen D., E, New [Molstein, April 25,03. 
\Clark J.. F, Mitchelisville, Dec. 2, 2. 

|Vook Jolin W., Ht, Savanuah, Ga.. Meb. 22, "63. 
(Chamberlain J, 4,, f, Andersonville, Oct. 35, Wt. 
Dolan Oliver, A, Murfreesboru, Feb. 15, "63. 
|Dapas A,, 4, Andersonville, Sept, 12, 4. 
Dunn divin, B, Loulaville, Oct, 29, 02. 
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Dillon Thomas, F, Sean, Sept. 14, "63. 
Dunham Jotn M.. G, Nashville, Jan, i, 83. 
Douglas Charles he 
Denalow A. M., f, on the march, @Ga., 
Evans John, G, Louisville, Feb. 3, 6. 
Ehlinger P., K; Audersonville, Det. 30, GA. 
Ford C. M., A, Taychesdah, Wis, March 19, 
Foster Franklin F., I, Nashville, Hee, 27 , ba. 
Geater Soret, g, ‘lo Dev, 30 "$2, 
Tan EB. &, Bowling Green, Nov. 22, ‘a2. 
Tlaghes Site w “as U. Murfreesboro, April 5, “OS, 
Hitehceck John ©,, E, Lebanon, Ky., Nov. 6, "62. 
Hamraond Charles,” P, “Donville, Va., Feb, 26, 8 
Hunting J., Blair's Landing, 8. ¢., March 8, 
Hatch Marvin, F, Murfreeahora, Peb. 1, ‘63: 
Hule Daniel, F, Bowting tireen, Nov. ut, 62. 
Hiteheoek James, (i, Mitebellsyille, Dee. 18, 62. 
Hough Nathan, H, Nashville, Dec. 1, “bz. 
Tlungerford D., H, Murfreesboro, March 2, "63. 
Tlamilton Wr. , Y;, tlo Mareh 8, "68. 
Harris yg 1, Danville, Va,, Peb. 28, 64. 
Hale C. % & ‘\ndersonvtlle, April 2) ‘eh. 
*Hume Win, K, Lebanon, Ky, Now. 0, 
Hopkins Charles, K, Loujaville, Dee. 25 
Hickok Charles @.,'K, do Dec, 28, "2, 
Houghton J, G., K, Murfreesboro, Feb. ae #3. 
Llamblett Atwell f., K, do April 7, 83. 
Harris Win, Hf., K, Lookout Mt., May 2, 4. 
Henry James, K, Parkersburg, ¥a., Mateh 20°65 
Johns A., D, Vining’s Station, Gia., Aug. 6. ‘oh 
Jones Marcus, G, vabellls, Va., Jan, 14, "64. 
Johnson Lewis E., Murfreesboro, Murch 19°68. 
Knossker It. M., hh, Voniprilte, Nov, 16, "62. 
Knagze Charles, B, Nashville, Oct, n, “Od. 
Knowles Heary, J, Andersonville, Oct, 11, "64. 
Roelseh F,, By Murfreesboro, Mareh 15, ‘63. 
King Silas, ‘G. de Feb, 28, "i 
Knapp Charles, T, Bowling Green, Noy. 5, 02. 
Kehnke John, 1, Nashville, May T, "63. 
Kellner Michael, K. do Novy, a, "82, 
Loewenhagen L., FE, Marietta, Ga., July 15, “64. 
Ladd M. F., 1, Louisville, Nov. 39, "62. 
Miller Nelsou, 8, Mitchetisville, Noy. 24, '62. 
Mularkey Chie les, B, Andersonville, Nov. 8, ‘G4. 
Morris B. J., ©, Murfreeaboro, March 15, "65, 
Maier Charles, D, Keokuk, bet 13, OE 
Manser George, D, "Murfreesboro, Feb. 15, 63, 
Miller Frederick, bd, Nashville, Sept, Gh, 
Munster John, Eb, Murfrovebora, Mareh 7, ‘63. 
Miller Henry, BE, Madison, Wis., Feb. 6, "G4. 
McKnight Walter, F, New Albany, Dec! 12; 62; 
Morgau Merrick, F, Nashville, Jan. 1, 63, 
Morris Bae K, Savannah, @a., Jan. 2h, Bo, 
Newell B., , Mitehellaville, Nov. 19, “62, 
Nye Wm. 'B, "D, Murfreesbora, Feb. 4, '63. 
Niles Simoon B., G, Mitehellsville, Nov. 14, 62. 
Ay 


ope 


Noyes Alva IL.) G) Murfigeshoro, Jan. 25, “6B, 
Orando Moses, A, Andersonyille, Nov. 3, ‘d+. 


3, |Powell B., 


*hyvan Patrick, B, Nashville, Aug. 6, 
. {piey Smith, b, 


/Tipler Taha, B, Camp Chage, 0, 
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Oram John, H, Murfreesboro, April 23, "63, 


OBrien Edward, i: Nashville, Dev. 6, 


G. Raval, Wis., April 12, 63.) Patterson Jacob, A, Andersonville, Rept 1s, “4. 
ec. 5, "G4. Peebles David W., 
‘Pearson Poster, Db Marfree 


D, Nashville, —-—, "65 
porn, March 32, 8, 
DB, Mitehetlsville, Nor, 22, "2, 
H, Bowling Green, Nov, WwW +e, 
Prouty Warren ©@., 1, Nashville, Feb. 14, 63. 
Powell Jon, K. Murfreesboro, March * 
Russell Noland &., A, Bouisville, ta 
Rios M.0., A, Andersouyiile, Sept 


Pearse R. A., 


do i rea 
B, Murfrecshorn, Feb. 21 "63. 


Kissel) Willard Pg 
Rodgera F, M 
Boberts Kobert, Madiaan, Wis., Dec. Ss 
Roberts BE. G., C, Bowling Green, Nee. ? 
Ramon Aamua, ce Murfreesboro, Jun. 1, "6% 
Reusch Andrew, F, Andczzonville, Jan. 16, “GL. 
Robertzon stony , GO, Nashville, Feb. 1, 63, 
Ranney Momer ©, 1, Letranon, Ky. Nov. 13, 2. 
Reed George, £, Aniursonville, July 25, G4, 
Stacey Dwight, B., Dallas, Ga., June 14, "bi. 
Smothers St. Clair F., &, Savannati, June 27, "6S. 
Stever Win. Rt. €, Chattz anough, May 
Simpson Thomas, D, Nashville, Jan, 1! 
Somerset Peter, D, Madison, Wis., Jan 
Rweetser John W., D, Nashville, dan, 
Smith Jerome, (, "Springticld, K 
Shalt Christian, I, Louisville, Nay. 
Sund John, K, Mitchellsville, Nov. 
Sartell Jobn D., K, Bowling Green, Jan a 
Soper Amos J., , ‘Andersonville, 


23, 


# pe 26, "6. 
gg! 


Thompson i, IFO tireun, Ky. 
Turner t ‘har les uy tlo 
Turney §, W..D, 1c, rsonville, June 
Togan Hutus, Ey, “Murfreesboro, Feb, 
is Jonran, E. do Jan, 22, 
Van De Bogart H., tle June 21, 
Van Vorst Asu, a. Repavnia, Jan. 21, % 
Vining 1 homas P., 1, € wp Chase, Feb 
Walker Luke, TB, Murtree eboru, dan, 1 
White M etl, B, Lovet Mt., March 25 
Williatus 1 vid 1 BV Mitehellaville 3 
Wiggins Martin, B, Mur 'frecabore, 
Woolet Thomas, BE, do 
Watson Isic T., UG, Nashville, April 8, BA. 
Waller Samuel B., G, Andersoaville, June 7 7 ‘OH. 
Winchester George, Ai do June 2b, 4. 


* Committed suicide. t Killed accidentally. 


Rilled in action. ... cceeesceueee 
Died of wound3........65 
Died of disease......se« 


Total. ..0s+-- 


TWENTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 


- 


KILLED IN ACTION, 


A. O, Warner, agt,, &, Atlanta, Aug. 2), b4. 
J.L, Reed, do i, Lost Mt,, Ga, ‘ June 16 ay oe 
T. P. Kavanaugh, corp., N. Hope Ch,, May 85,°G4. | 


J, B. Harvey, corp,, E, Kenesaw Mt., June 18.64.) 
A, Walker, do kB, Peach Tree Cr., July 204, 
C.L. Ord, do F. Resaos, May 15, "U4. 

H. M, Fleck, so G, Thompson's St., “Mareh S 43, 


J.D. UL, Wright, do'H, Kexaca, May 10, "64. 
Z. P. Davis, do K, do May Lh, "Bt. 
John Debott, do K, Thompson's St., March 5,63. 
Anderson G., G, Peach Tree Cr,, Ga., July 20, GL. 
Burns Michael, G, Kenesaw Mt, “June 28, "64, 
Congdon Joha Re. te do |’ June 23, ‘4, 
Churchill Urias, K, Resaca, May 15, Ss, 


Mogersoll J. 


/Dickingon G. V., A, Resuea, May 1h, "64, 
‘Davton John S. C; Milanta, Aug. 18, "64, 

‘Davis Exlward a 3 Galgotha, Ga., "June 16, "64, 
{Drought J. W. Tullahoma, Tenn., tec, 23," 
Fubr W., D, Pea ach bor Creek, July 2), "tH. 
wld Nathan oi Kenesaw Mt. June 22, We. 
\Gray Timethy,,G ieee May 1 
mia Peach Tree Creek, 
Jackson ie. RB, do 
| Jacobs George W,, D, Tullahoma, Dec, 3, 63. 
King Solomon K,, BR, Resaca, May 1, "ht. 
Morrison T., D, Peach Tree Creek, July 2), “4. 
Madacsa Wim. H, do July 30) ‘Gk. 


MeCanless Wie., H, Resuca, May 14, ‘ot. 
Rela Michael, G, 
Roby Hazzard, k, 


do 
do 


May 13, ‘64. 
May 15, “ts. 
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Smith Walter, EB. Dallas, Ga., May 26, “G4. 
Tallman Alesis W., [, Lost Mt., i 
Weiskuil Peter, D, Peach Tree Cr., July 2u, "4, 
Watt Parlin B,, G, Atlanta, Aug. 4, 4. 

Yout George W., A, Resacu, May 15, "64. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 
M.W. Patton, rapt., I Resuca, May 18, 4. 
David Flint, 2 UL, EH, Chattanuog, May 27, “64, 
James Hines, st. major, 


Bose Edward (., 
Braithwaite 0. B.A, « 

Hullis Arad, I, Kingston, Gia, June 26, ‘64, 
Erickson, tile, (4, Nastville, Fuly 14, "64, 
Pellaws Amos C., @, Kingston, Jane 19, hl. 
Foreman LB, Sr,, By Resaea, May 19, 4, 
Griffin James, 0, Chattanooga, July 3, 64, 
Goolwin Thomas, it, do Jaly 12, “bf, 
Hanson Theodore, F. Aug. 51, Gt, 
Hansou Bennett, K, Chattanooga, Aug. 3, "64. 
Hale l'rancis M., K, Resaca, June 2, bt 
Ifeimer August, G, Leaisville, July 4, 61 


Jackson Jopn J. 02, P, Nashville, July 29, bt. 
Lapp Charles, 1, Chattanooga, Aug, 11, id. 


Gund Jacuts, 1, Columbia, March 11, °63. 
Martin, B, Chattanooga, Tune 12, 64, 
C_1.. A, Div, Mosp., Ang. 1, 4. 
Rust Jolin FL, 0, Chattancoga, July 3, "64- 


Rowley John DL, 2. Krauklin, ‘Tenn., Mar. 24, ". 


Roberta K, G., Bt hanty, Ga., June 24, b4. 


Ttambaule (F., 1, Qoluetia, fenn., Maveh 25, ts. 


Tessin F.. 4, Div, Mosp., Aug. 12, 64. 
Wooding Levi #., K, Resaca, May 19, WH. 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


G. Goadetch, capt., H, Caledonia, Ap. 14, "63, 
J. E. Holmes. qr. m., Annapolis, dune § ‘63, 
E. K. Newnan, “1 ft., K, Nivholase'te, Dee 25," 
E. Fellows, Tst sxt., C, Murfreesboro,, Aug. 1 
D. P. Clark, st., A, Nicholasville, Dee. 15, 
K. G, MeMilien, do C, Burkville, Va., Ap. T. 
A.C. Movre, do EB, Nashville, Feb. 15, 
James E, House, do 1, Danville, Ky., Jan. 15, 
AJL, Northrup, corp., PF, Nashyille, Peb. 24, 6 
EL Aldinger, do (, Lexington, Hee, 23, 62, 
J,B. Murphy, do IL, Danville, Feb. 4, 3, 
E. A. Goddard, dof, Lexingtun, Feb, 19, '63, 
John Ul, Bers: i i 


Avery T., Th, Nicholasville, No 
Ayers W.8., D, Danville, Feb. 
Alcott Rurrits, E, Nashville, May 12, 03, 

Allen Gideon, (., G, Danville. Jan, 20, "62. 
Adair Mathias, G, do Jan, 21, ‘i, 

Allen Wia. J., Hi, Covington, Ky., Feb, §, "65, 
Austin BE. W., K. Nashville, May 2, ‘65. 

Austin Seth, K, Louisville. 

Butterfield Albert, A, Nashville, April 6, G4, 
Bibbins Adney ',, I, Danville. Jan. 2, "65. 
Baker Richurd T',, F, Nashville, Feb. 16, "63, 
Rabcock ©., Murfreeshoro, March 7. "64, 

Balch E, W., |, Lexington, Ky., Jan. 1, 03. 
Baker V., K, Annapuiis, April 23, Wa. 
Bradshaw (, W., K, do April 25, 03, 

Clark Jerome E., A, Nicholasville, Dec. 2, 62. 
Convell Henry, A, dy Dec. 17, 62. 
Cadwell BD. A, Chattanooga, June 
Cullen Martin, &, Lexington, Jan. 1, 6 
Crane F, §,, (, Danville, Jan, 24, 63. 
Cornue Albert, (. be on, dan, 26, G3. 
Clark George B, 0, Danville, Jan, 5, 43. 
Coburn George, D, Nashville, Mareh 10, G4, 
Classett Peter J,, E, Danville, March 2, "63, 


' . 


March 1M, ‘65, cli L 
Divan Wm. A., G, Danville, Jan. 17, "63. 


IN THE WAR. 


Crawford Samuel, EB, Nashville, Feb. 18, 7°63. 


Ga., June 16,°64,| Canfield W., H. B., G, Danville, Dec. 27, "62. 
a 


Coote Heury, H. 
Carpenter Samuel, I, do Jan. 14, *63. 
Cadman Wm. F, 1, do Feb. 25, 765. 
De Garris T.. A, Columbia, Teon,, April 4, 763. 
Deming Wm. H., (, Nicholasville, Dee. 7, 62. 
Davison Thomag J., Wanvitle, Feb, 1, "63 

Davis Edwin F., D, Louisville, July 2t, "G4. 
Downa F. B,, BE, Brentwood, Tean., March 1, "63. 
Daniels Harrison, F, Nashville, March 16, "64. 


Damon Samuel, G, ilo Jan 12, “Wi3. 
Doud @. P., I, ilo Feb. 7, ‘63. 
Doud Milo P., I, do Jan. 12, “63. 


Danabaugh C., K, St. Louis, May ¥, '63. 
Ellis Calvin #3., C, Nashville, March 5, "68. 
Endersou Ole, G, Nichulasville, Dec. 2, '62. 
Everett Wm, 1, Danville, Jan. 17, 
Fitch HI. W., E, tle Jan. 4. '63. 
Voley James, E, Atlanta, Oct, 2, “04 
Gradel! Daniel, G, Danville, Jan. 4, 
Grinm A. H, Nicholasville. Jan, 1, °65, 
Gould 3., K, Indiunapotis, Oct. 19. '64, 
Haskell J., B. Nicholasville, Dec, 22, 64. 
Harwoo George W.. B, Danville, Jan. 20, '63, 
Hackett Joseph. B, Amnapelis, April 23, 163, 
lini! Willard M., D, Danville, Jan. 3, "63, 
Harper Robert W., E, Nashville, Murch 9, "63, 
Howard H. D., F, Murfreesboro, Feb. 5, “bd, 
Horton Bara $., ¥, Annapolis, April 18, "63, 
Hunt Wm. J, Lexington, “63. 
Halverson Ualver, Danville, Feb. 1, 63, 
Hanson Christian, I, Nashville, March 6, 65, 
{ngham Hamilton, ©, do March 7, 65. 
Trish T. F., H, Danville, Jan. 2, 63. 

Jennings Buel, A, Nicholasville, Dee. §, "63, 
Jones Joseph A,, B. do Dee, 26, °62, 
Jones Owen &., P, Lynchburg, April 6, "65, 
Jones Samuel, P, Danville, Jan. 15, ‘64. 
Jackson Jesse D., @, Nashville. March 14, "G4. 
Jenson Carl, I, St. Louis, Mareh 25, 05. 

Jones War. C,, K, Annapolis, April 24, 63. 
Koight Maul, E, Danville, Feb. 75, 65, 
Kittinger F., Murfreesboro, Sept. 23, "63, 
Lindsay A., B, de July 20, 763, 


. Lytle Abram, H, Danville, Jan, 17, 6. 


law Jonathan, HW, Annapolis, April 25, 763, 


. Landsraff Julius, Chattanoora, May 19, 64. 


TLundsgard A., H, Nicholaeville, Dec, 16, 62. 


| Miler John G!, A, Danville, Dee. 30, 64. 


Morgan B. F,, C, Nashville. Mareh 17, “63, 
/Mitlurd Maxon P., C, Chattanooga, July 2, "he. 
Metlay i. W,, HE, Sandersville, Ky., Nov. 15, '62. 
Macomber C. H., B, Nichotusville, Jan. 9, "63. 
Morris David, Nustiville, March v, “bd. 

Moore Jumes §.. G, Lonisrille, July 2, '63. 
Madson Peter, IL, Annapelis, April 11, 63. 
MeConnell John, H, Dauville, Jan, 11, 3. 
Melluron @., H., Mt. Pleasant, Wis., Aug. 25,"63, 
Merical J., I, Turner's Ferry, Ga., Aug. o0, 64. 
Morris Robert. K, Puducah, Peb, 14, "63. 
Nelson Edward, G, Nashville, Judge 10, "64. 
Nobles M., 1, Sandersville, Ky., Nov. 70, "62. 
Nicholas Albert, I, Annapotis, April 15, “63. 
Olesop John, Lb, Dusville, dan. Su, 63, 

Osborn Uhauneey, Jr, BE, Atianta, Oct. 20, "64, 
Picree Marshall, A, Nicholasville, Dee. 17, 62, 
Pierce Franklin &,, C, Nashville, June 24, "64. 
Parker H., D, Brentwood, Tenn., Feb, 25. 03. 
Purdy George, Nicholasville, Now. 15, 63, 
Patterson Win., Jr, BE, Nashville, March 5, 763, 
Phelps George, 1, Murfreesboro, Feb. 22, 
Parker Wm. F.,1, Danville, Dec. 24, "62. 
Roberts Win. A., A, Chattanooga, July 26, 4. 
Rennie Robert, A, ‘lo Oct. 26, Gt 
Rogers Joshua F., ©, Danville, Jan. 28, 63, 
Ross Martin F., C, de Feb. 1, 63. 
Rouse Anthony D., C, Nashville, Aug. 15, G4 
Knasel] Robert, D, Annapolis, April 20, ‘G3, 
Reynolds Eber, E, do April 12, "63. 
Ransom George C., G, Louisville, Feb. 23, "Ot, 
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Rombault Victor, I, Danville, Feb. 8, 63. 
Steadman HM. R., A, Nicholasville, Dee. 12. 62, 
Schafer Christian, A, Brentwoou, Peb. 28. "G3. 
Spoor Wallace, C, Nashville, Feb, 18, 3, 
Stewart Arthur, Columbus, 0., May 6, '63, 
Siperley Reuben fl.. Danville, Feb. 11, "G3, 
Sowles Lucius H.,G, do March 10, '63. 
Suc Daniel M., G, Chattanooga, July 14, 'é4, 
Shuck N., H, Nicholasville, Deo, 2, 762. 
Scbritameyer Jotm, H, Nashyille, April 20, °63, 
Smith Philip, H, Nicholasville, Dec, 16, "63, 
Stacks Moses A., H, Nashville, March 9, ‘65, 
Salvoraen Peter, H, Annapolis, May 2, ‘3, 
Stewart Hugh, H, Danville, Dec. 22, '62. 
Smiley J. A., H, Lexington, Nov. 14, '62. 
Schlagheck If,, 1, Annapolis, April 16, ‘65, 
Seerest George, I, Danville, Dec, 24, 162, 
Sherman Vatmer, I, Nashville, Feb. 16, "83, 
Smith Albert C., 1, do April ws, "63, 
Rwan Richard, K, Louisville, Jan. 2, ‘63. 
Stahlnicker James W., K, Lexington, Ky. 
Slater Wm. H., Danville, Ky., Jun. 16, 7°63. 
Teague John, fi, Beloit, Wis., May 20, '63, 


TWENTY-THIR 


KILLED tN ACTION. 


J, A. Lewis, sgt., C, Vicksburg, May 22, '63. 

D, Elder, do D, do May 22, "05. 

J. Hilliard, do K, Carrion Crow, Nov, 3, 763. 
Joha G, Jones, corp., G, Sandy Bayou, Oct, 5,'b4, 
Bates John, H, Vieksburg, June 25, '63, 

Brown ©. L.,H, = do May 22, 63. 

Cook Martin, C, Jackson, La., Oct. 5, 4. 

Dedish Nicholas, G, Vicksburg, June 26, '63, 
Ford Robert &., I, do May 19, 763. 
Hague Jolin, PF, Sabine Cross R,, La., April $64. 
Jack A, G,, A, Carrion Crow, La., Nov. 3, °6%. 
Kesgenich C. A. I, Sabine Crozs R., April §, 64, 
Lewison Ole, D, Carrion Crow, Noy, 3, ‘63, 
Lindley B. F., K, Ft. Hindman, Ark,, Jan. 11,°6%. 
MeCready Samuel, K, do Jan il, "3. 
MeKeever James, K, Carrion Crow, Nov. 3, 03, 
Miller Erastus D., F. Blakely, Ala., April 5, '6. 
Norton Willis, B, Sabine Cross R., April 5, "64, 
Ray G. B., B, Arkansas Post., Ark., Jao, 11, 6. 
Schultz Evost, &, Vieksburgz, May So. 768, 
Stroud J. D,, LU, Sabine Crogs It., April §, G4. 
Williams Jabez, G, Carrion Crow, Nov. 3, ‘63. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


A. J, McFarland, 1st It., K, Port. City, 
Wm. 7. Shurtliff, szt., H, Vicksburg, J 
L. Cobb, corp., O, Marcellon, Wis., Aug. 15, 65, 
J.P. Stahl, do H, Vicksburg, May 26, '6, 

W. Jones, do K, de July 37, “63, 
Bertensiaw W.,B, do May 26, "65. 
Bromfield Rdwin, H, Memphis, June 15, "63, 
Daliard W. M., K, Carrion Crow, Nov. 4, °63. 
Johnson M. L., G, General Hospital, Feb. 5, 163, 
Kesartee John W., F, St. Louis, Aug. 20, “63, 
Oleson L., K, Fort Hindman, Ark., Jun. 12, ‘63, 
Quinn Charles E., @, Vicksburg, June 22, '63. 
Sanderson James, D, do Aug, 3, *63. 
Shaw Jason W., H, do May 28, "U5. 
Vanatta Levi, A, St. Louis, Mareh 6, "63. 
Wharnby Thomas, 4, New Orleans, Nov. 13, 63. 


July 4,163. 
une 2, "H. 


DIED OF DISRASE. 


BE. Weirich, chap., Young's Point, Feb. 15, °65. 
Axtell, as. sur, , Oovingion, Ky-., Oot. 18, "62 
M, Waring, capt., B, Memphis, Feb, 16, 163, 
S. Prost, do K, do Dec. 15, 62. 
"L. Walbridge, ist It., F, La Crosse, Mar. 31,'63. 


©. 
J 
c 
N 
E 
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Thomas T. W., P, Chattanooga, June 4, "4. 
Woolsey P. B., A, Cincinnati, Oct, 9, “bz. 
*Wachter J. B, Cumberland R., Tenn,, Feb. 2,63, 
Walton Joba @., C, Nicholasville, Dee, 25, '62, 
Wood Henry, D, Danville, Nov. —, 02. 

Whilden Robert. I, Annspulis, May 3, "63, 

Wood Gearge W., D do May 1, "68. 
Warner Oscar W., B, Danville, Feb. 7, ‘63. 
Williams Richard, Jv., F, do Jun. 1, "6. 
Worley Aaron, G, do fee. 21, 82 
Wyatt Wm., H, Nicholasville, Di 
Wood B. S., 1, Danville, Jan. 9, 
Wilett John, £, Anpapolis, April 15, "63. 
Warner Wim. H., K, Nashville, Murch 13, "65. 
Young Henry, K, Danville, Jan, 6, 63 


* Drowned. 
[Killed tn Action... c.cccsmnccsscssecerecees BD 
‘Died of Wounds.... : 32 
Dicd of Disease, Cte. ..0..ccccccessocveccerss LOD 
Pola scsccvssesecsesiccyarersere sasees 226 


REGIMENT. 


T. E. Halsey, lst egt,, C, Mil’ken’s Hu., Mar,50,'63, 


D 


J. Hayes, do EB. do Mar. 23,3. 
15, E. Vun Zandt, set., C, St: Louis, Feb, 11, 5. 
#1. Dempsey, sgt., C, White River, De ‘52. 


\Joseph A, Lill, do A, 78. 
[Orin Judking, do B, Hogpital Nout, Aprit 10,63. 
|P. Glasgow, do C, Transport, Jan. 22, 163 
|i. C, Powers, do B, det, Barracks, Joly 6, 
5. Wheeler, do E, Milliken's end, May 12, "63, 
HW. LL, Hbumntiten, do F, Young’s @¢., Feb. 11, "63, 
{P. M. Crawford, do Hospital Bout, Peb. 22. G5, 
|\John Kelly, do G, New Orleans. Dee. 25, 03 
Ir. M, Moore, do G, Young’s Point, feb. 17, "63, 
i. Parry, do G, lo Feb. 2, "63. 
an. A. Bonner, do I, Mississippi Riv., Aug, 21,108, 
*E, T. Williams, do I, do Aug. 24, 63, 
D. B. Young. dof, Viekaburg, Oct. 16, "b4 
Henry Jacobs, do K, Transport, Jan. 25, ‘63. 
Thomas Hardy, do K, Tyler, Texas, Sept. 17, 4. 
Adums Harvey, A, Baton Rouge, Juni 
| Anderson R., C, Young's Point, bi. Fe 
Anderson Jumes, D, Transport, Jan. 16 
‘Andal Jumes A., D, de Jan. 10 
fArnezun Aroe, D, Milliken's Bend, Apri 
lAldcich N. B., K, Vicksburg, Ang- 5, ‘63. 
Itrooka W. L., A, Milliken’s Bend, April 23, 763, 
Bugs James, 8, Young's Point, Feb. 14, ‘65. 
Beer Taylor, B, clo Feb. 22, 8. 
Buss Richard, B, Hospital Rout, March 9, "63, 
Becker G. W., C, Helens, Noy. 8, '6t, 
Braun A, G., D, Milliken’s Bend, March 25, '63, 
Bakke Ole O., D, ‘lo May 22, ‘63. 
Bull E. C., EB, Frankfort, Ky., Jan, 27, "63. 
Borwell J. C., E, Young's Point, March 5, '63, 
Barden Hiram, F, do March 2, 63 
Baley L. J., ¥, Milliken's Bend, April 14 
Bailey Z, BF, Nicholasville, Nov. 24, "62. 
Bates Charles, I, Milliken’s Bend, May 15, 65. 
Blivin Calvin’ B,. F, St, Lowis, March 9, 63. 
Bentley E., G, New Orleans, Murch 51, "ot. 
Bunker T., H, Madison, Wis., Nov. 2, 63. 
Blakely R., K, Young's Point, March £, ‘63. 
Burnham James, K, do Feb. £3, °64. 
Calentyre George, Andersonville, Sept. 15. *b. 
Case LaFayette, B, Vicksburg, Aug, 12, "63. 
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Cullen Simon, B, Memptis, Aug. 31, °65, 

Croshy John, C, Fraukfart, April 24, 63, . 
Crooks dames, D, Millikuss ond, Mareb 3, 63, 
Cole AW E., D, Vieksbung, Dec. 10, "64, : 
Casey James, EB, Milliken's Bend, Jan. 28, 65, 
Courtier ). E., Young's lotot, Maret 5, “65. 
Crandall Joba A. FE, Iospital Boat. July 9, 163, 
Case KE. W., £, Youngs Point, March 9, '68, 
Cowes P, 8, G, Memphis, Dec. 15,62, 
Couillurd 4. A., 1, Millixen'’s Bend, April T, 163. 
Campbell Joel, K, Transport, Jan. 7, "63, 
Clements Heny, K, Hospital Boat, April 6, G3, 
Tranieis War, A, Louisville, Nov. 15, 02. 
Dunlap Join W,, B, Memphis, July 


DeGret! Watson, &, do April 4.168, 
Davidson A., D, do May 26, "te. 


HE, Young's Point, Peb. 1, 3. 
Dejean Hurrison, BE, do Jan, 27, G3. 
Dodge A. Wy., Milliken’s Berl, Marek 15, 3. 
Drake Allen, &, Merophis, July 17, ‘03. 

Delup Fuward, PL do Marek 24, 63. 
Densmore J. M., F, Young’s Point, Feb. 11, "63. 
Dowden Thomas 1. Ul, ale March 2, "65, 
Duel Alonzo F., UL, Memphis, Mareh 24, “65, 
Darfey Charles, 1, Hospital Boat, March 11, “65. 
Dewey Moses, K. Mound City, dan. it, 63, 
Douglus 1). M,, K, Transport, Dec. 27,42, 
Euton C.).. 4, Milliken’ Bend, March 19, "63. 
Ellicksen John, A, New Orleans, Oet, 20, tt. 
Evans Jesse T., B, St. Louis, March 21, 
Edgerton John L., ©, Keokuk, duly —, Ws. 
Fastman W., C, New Urleans, June tl, ‘G4. 
Ellingson le, U, Hospital Boat, Feb. 5,70 
Eason F. A. G., HS. 3, Ans, 5, "ti 
Edgely Jerome, 1, Milliken's Bend, April 1, "63. 
Fitts James FC, Memphis, Tan. 26, "63, 
Flower U, Ii., C, Young's Point, Fet 
Fiseh F. D, Milliken’s Bend, May 25, 
Freeman BE. R., F, do March 
Fuller Alfred E., G@, du Mare 


Duoresin T, D, 


Febland A., 1, Memphis, April 08, 65. 
Gudwands-n Lewis, A, New Orleans, Oct. 15, 02. 
‘oz. 


Ganstatis Jobin, A, Memphis, Dee. — 
Gringall Wa. H., » 

Getty Joha W., 

Holfstetter J, A 
Thaghes He 


A. January, dune 1265, 
[t 4 By Metuphis, April 1, "63. 

Hanford George E., B, St. Louls, March 21, "48, 

Hil O: , B, Vicksbury, May JU, '63, 

Hosford John W., C, Transport, Jan. 22, 05. 

Hewett Joseph, Jr,. 0, Milliken’s Bend, Jane 176. 

Haveland N.A., UY, do April 1, “6. 

Tlolvomb W., By Young's Muint, Feb. 15, 763. 

Hoke harles, R, Milliken’s Bend, March 22, °63, 

Tlayes Js B, At. Louis, April 12, '43, 

Harris G; T., E, Vieksnurg, Nov. &, '@4. 

Holeombl 0. E., H, Young's Point, Mareh ?, °O8. 

Harmley John, H, Memphis, April 5, "63. 

Heyden L. H., 1, Milliken’s Bend, March 28, 63. 

Nines &., K, Young's Point, Murch 4, ‘63. 

Hine Ison, Ky Hospital heat, Jan. 54, 63, 

Tughes Hugh, K, Milliken's Bend, April25, 83. | 

Tyory J. 3., By Arkansas Post, Ark., Jaa, 12, "63. 

Inskeep IP. S,, I, Young's Point, Peb, 25, °63, 


Jacobsen C., A, de Feh. f, ea, 
Jones Wm, B., U, do May @1, ‘68, } 
Jura A. K,, 1D, do Jan, 24, 3. 


Jones Wm, J,, lt, Jeff. Barracks, June 19, "63, 
Jenkins Ames #., 1 St. Louis, July 10, '63. 
James D. E., Kk, Hospital Boat, May 2, ‘03. 
Enauze Jolin, B, Mempbis, Get. 3, 63. 

Kipp Peter 11, F, do March 28, "63. 
Knowles Peter, F, Milliken'’s Bend, March 19, "63. 
Kehler Lewis. G, Memphis, March 15, "63, 

Keifer Francis E.G, do March 15, 63. 
Kingsley G. W., TH, Milliken’s Bend, Dee. 26, 62, 
Kenworthy John, H, Vicksburg, June 25, "63. 
Kinsnian Jerome, 1, Covington, Oct. 7, 2. 
Leihimer Matthew, A, May 4, "63. 

Lyon B. F,, A, Louisville, Jan. 25, '63, 

Lyon Benton, A, Young's Point, March 4, "63, 
Lepley Isaac, D, Hospitul Boat, April 25, ‘63, 
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Lee Alack A., D, Hospital Boat, March 15, "63. 
Larson Evan, D, Milliken’s Bend, Mar. 15, "S, 
Luwrenee N. §., B, Young's Point, Feb, 22, "65, 
Laughiin J. L., 2, Milliken’s Bend, March 1%, 63. 
Lippett Wm., F, Young's Point, March 5, "63 
Mosier James, A, New Orleans, Aug, 27, ‘64, 
May Orlando U., B, St, Louis, April 21, "65. 
MeCoy Philip H, B, Steamer, April 15, 65, 
Morrison Nelson, @, Transport, Feb. —, '63, 
Marsh EN B., D, St, Lanis, June 22, 65, 
Moen Ole G., D, Milliken’s Bend, June 9, “63, 
* Meyer Cart H., BE, Columbus, Ky, Dec, 23, 62, 
Melville T., E, Youms’s it, La., March 9, 63, 
Mason James W., F, Memphis, July 15, "65, 
Miles Andrew J., F, Transport, Jan. 26, ‘63. 
Moore L, B., 1 do Jan. 3, "63, 

F 


Mithun O. L., 1, Young's Potat, Feb. ah, 6S, 
Mayhew P. W., 1, Millikeo's Bend, April 1, 63. 
Mather Henry, K, Young's Point, Feb, 17, "63, 
May P, S., #, do Mareb 1, ‘63. 
|Murtray A.. K, ile Feb. 26, “63, 
Northrap 8, D., C, Transport, Feb. 13, G5, 
Novth David, DP, Milliken’s Bend, March 20, "63, 
Nott ©. B., D, Lake Providence, March T, 62. 
Norton J. A., BE, Milliken’a Bend, April 24, '63, 


Newman GC. T., E, do March 
Newell Cephas K.P, do March 21, *63, 


Nickerson Nelson H., G, Transport, Jan. 22, “63. 
Nelzon F,, 1}, Jackson, Miss., July 11), '65. 
Nichols G@, R,, 1, Mound City Jan, 22, 63, 
a T., 1, Transport, Jan, 2s, 63. 
Hd. W..1, Milliken’s Bend, April 15, "63, 
Josiah, I, Verona, Wis., Sept, 5, 63. 

ichols John FL, K, Young's Point, Feb, 21, *63. 
Olesen Tusten, D, do Feb, 4, "63, 
*Oleson Lays, H, Morgunziu, La., July 29, "64. 
Oakley James, K, St. Louis, Aug 11, 048. 
Pierce G., 4, Str. D. A, January, June 20, °63, 
Parmenter G. G., C, Vicksburg, July 31, '63. 
Pulver J, H., C, Young's Point, Feb, —, ‘63, 
Palmeter BK. 8., 1), Hospital Bout, Dec, 27, 62, 
Palman J,, B, Young's Point, Murch 4, 63. 


(Phelps Jolin, E, Milliken's bend, April 2, '63, 


Porter John F., B. Tyler, Texas, Sept. 12, G4, 
Pollock We, Py Young's Point, dian, 24, "65, 
Matt Jacob, P, Hospital Boat, July 9, "8. 
Tam GL. B., G, Keokuk, dan, 25, 3. 

“Page Q. A., G, Baton Rowe, July 26, 64, 
Pettit James, H, Milliken's Beni, July 22, 63. 
Pritchard B_, I, Transport, Feb. 1), "68, 
Mackett Edwin, 1, St. Louis, duly 2, '63. 

Fierce Samuel 3., I, New Orleans, Get, 8, 63. 
lark R. J., 1. Helena, Nov. 25, 4. 

Phegley 'T., K, Miljliken'’s Bend, March 16, 63. 
Parker Morris S.. K, Young's Point, Feb. 17, '63. 
Rivers Thomas, A, Milliken's Bend, April 8, "63. 
Roy 8., J., A, Stenmer Nushville, April 1, "63. 
Roberts Win, M., C, Milliken's Bend, Mar, —, 68, 
Rosecrans Frank, C, New Orleans, June #, "64, 
Rall Herman, D, Vicksburg, Aug. y 
Richardson B, P.. ©, St. Louis, April 12, 163, 
Robinson T., BR, Memphis, July 1, 768. 
Kemingtan M., PL de Feb. 16, "63. 
Roberts James D., F, Milliken's Bend, Ap. 2 
Rogers Manfred, G, Young's leint, Feb. 7, “G3. 
Nood Wm, H. IL., Hy do Feb. 20, "08. 
Ning Wm., H, Memphis, Tan, 31, 63, 

Riddle Edwin C., 1, New Orleans, Sept. 14, G4, 
‘Rowse Charles, K, Young's Point, March 8, °63, 
|Sutton John B., A, Memphis, March 14, "63. 

‘Swith John, C, Transport, Feb, —, 3, 

‘Slare A., D, Milliken’s Bend, March 25, "48, 
{Salisbury No H., D, Hospital Boat, May 11, 63, 
Slage B. 8, OD, Cambridge, Wis. March 23, 64, 
Spears Joho D., E, Napoleon, Tan. 16, 68, 

Spear Elijah C., F, Cincinnati, Oct, 22, 62. 
Spooner B. B., F, Decrow's Pt., Texas, Jan, 7, 4. 
Staley John, F, Memphis, April 4, ‘G3. 

Stowell George, PF, Young's Point, Feb, 4, 63, 
Smith G. EL, By do dan. 27, 63. 
jStoner C. L., Fy Milliken’s Bend, May 15, *68, 
‘Shearer Jol, f, Young's Point, March 9, '68, 


"63, 
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Sweep C. R., 1, Young's Point, Feb. 2, ‘63, 
Sherman J. P., 1, New Orleans, Jay 1s, 'G4 
Schluckenbicr F., K, Covington, Sept 34, 82, 
Townley C_, Algiers, La., July 9, "64. 

Tyler 0, E, Memphis, April 2, Wt. 

Trask Seth, G, Morganzia, ba, Awe. 1, '64. 
Torgerson Ole, I, Young's Point, Jan 22, "63. 
Tyler lara, L, Hospital Boat, May 3, *65, 

Tubbs Haniel, 1, Merophis, April 1, “4. 
Thompson A, M., K, Hospital Bout, Juae 12, 63, 
Thornburg A.D. Ky Meriphis, Feb, 4, to, 
Thornton B. R., K, Traasport, Dee, 2%, "62. 
Thomas John W., K, Memphis, Dec. 15, 62, 

Van Buren K. B., A, do Dec. 2, '63- 
Vroman D., A, Milliken’s Bend, Apri? 23, '63. 
Van took F., Bb, Memphis, » OS, 

Van Orman M..f, St, Lonis, Feb. 7, 83. 
Varrender G. Ho, 1, Transport, Jan, 26, "63, 
Watts George, A, Memphis, March 10, "63. 


Woodbury N,, B, St. Louis, Aug. 23, "63. 
Wilson N.D,, ©, Milliken’s Rend, April 5, "6 
Williams J, D.C, da ——, 63", 
Wally John, B, Memphis, March @ "65 

Witliams ({, RL, G, St. Louis, May 22, ‘63. 
Warner Daniel ©., G, Transport, Jan. 24, 83, 
Whiting W_J., G, Young's Point, Feb. 14, 163 
Warriner L. (., Ul, Transport, Jan, 23, 3, 

Wonl Wm, H., 1. St, Louis, April 7, U3. 

Wansee 1... 1K, Merophis, Peb. 14, "62. 
Wafenschuidt ¥., K, Young's Point, March 5, 763, 


* Accidentally killed. * Drowned, 
Red I ACHR. 014 reacienccsseenrsacsenge . 
Died of Wounds, erdess) 16 
Died of Diseaze......., eo putaseceere=-2eO 

WON cen sdseccdesesescsecesyen sce coq. 2UE 
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EILLED IN ACTION, 


A. Philbrook, maj., D, Franklin, Nov, 30, "M4. 

H. Green, capt., Ib, Mission Ridge, Nov. 4, 03, 
F, Sehlenstedt, Ist tt, C, Jonexbors, Sept, 1, "Ht 
9,7. Keith, | da D, Measant Hill, May 11.764 
RJ. Chivas, do 1, Mission Ridge, Nov. 25,°63. 
C. Nix, 24 It.. D, Stone River, Tenn. , Dee. $1,762 
G. Rockwell, sgt., B, ‘lo Dee. 81, '62 
Joha Zahl, do (, Pranklin, Tenn., Nay, 40, 4 
ALJ. Tebbentam, do F, Chickan'za, Sept. 20°08 
HW, C. Coyalt, do BK, Pranklin, Ney, ou, 
G-_ Nockerman, corp., U. Stone Kiver, Pee, 31,62 
L. F. Mayer, do ©, Resaea, Ga, May 14, “G4, 
D. Leubben, ilo ©, Franklin, Now. 30, "44. 
A.W, Waiter, do E, Dallas, Ga., May 2s, “it, 
Vrank A. Hale, do G, Stone River, Dee, 33, 02, 
Aureohammer O., EE, do Dec, $1 2. 
Booth R., D, Chickanmuga, Sept, 20, °63, 
Bernges John U., By Dallas, Ga,, May 25, ik. 
Barritt J. D., &, Peach Tree Ce., Ga., Joly 20,04 
Baxter A,, @, Kenesaw Mt., June v7, “64. 

faker PL, EH, Chickatnauga, Sept, 20, "65, 
Brooka N. B., K, Stone River, Dev. 41, "62. 
Cooley H. H., A., Kenesaw Mt., June 22, “64. 
Cookson C. 1, A, Stone River, Dec, 31, %2. 
Corgan R., A, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, ‘63, 
Cochrane L., 'B, Stone River, Dec. 31, "62, 

Cartis L.N., D, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, '63, 
Campion T., D. Pleasimt MT, Gal, May LT, G4. 
Coleman J, Ib. FP, Stone River, Dee. 31, "2, 

Coles Joby, K, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 63, 
Eekbardt &., C, Stone River, Dee, 31, 762, 
Eltenbecker Prank, U, Pleasant Rill, May 17, 4, 
Ever John, H, Stone Kiver, Dee, 31, 62. 

Gregy George, D, do Dee, 31, "62, 
Gilbert James, K, do Dee. 31, 62. 

Gage Augustus, K, do Hee, St, 62. 

Hazel J. W., D, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8, '62. 
Hennessy 8,, D, Stone River, Dee, 31, "63. 

Hott. PB, Resaen, May 14, "bt 

Hunt D., F, Mission Ridge, Ga., Nov, 24, "3. 
Jgyce R., B, Stone River, Dee, 31, "63. 

Jeffers R. M., 0, do Dee, 31, 02, 

Klumb A, ©, Kenesaw Mt., une 27, ‘64. 
Kingsley DeWitt C., FP. Resaen, May 14, "64. 
Kassner L,, K, Adairsville, Qa., May 17, "bd. 
Moore John, K, Resaea, May 14, "64, 

Neustadt? N, E., Wl, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, '63 
Parsons Silas B., A, do Sept. 20, 63. 
Pankow Curl, ©, Stone River, Dec. 31, "62. 
Pritchard 1,, t, Chickamauga, Sept. 20, "63, 
Pfall Henry, K, Stone River, Pec. 31, '62, 
Queeman A‘. E, do ' Dec. St, ‘62, 
Rourke 1., @, Kenesaw Mt., June 22, "64. 

Kyaa Wm., I, Stone River, Dee. 81, ‘02. 


| 


Scibertich J_, (!, Resaca, May 14, ‘t+. 
Shanatun Joho, D, Pleasant Hill, May TT, 64, 
Springstead D1, B, Stone Kiver, Mee, 41, G2. 
Woodward ©. 0,, A, Chickamauya, Sept. 20, 
Worth D., B. Nashville, Dee. Lo, "4. 
Weiskopf J., IL, Stone River, Dee, 31, 62, 
Yochum G., K, Chigkamauga, Sept, 20, 63, 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


G. Coldsmith, eapt., HW, Chattanooga, Met. 4, 6% 
G. Meyer, 2d ,, A, He 
J. FP. Barnes, Ist sgt., Nashville. March 27, "M4. 
A, E. Mueller, sgt., 4), Resaea, May 16, 4, 
Rod Davis, do de TM, ‘Gh 

W, B, Axtell, corp, A, Chattano: et. 4, 63. 
H.W. Mason, do B, Nashville, Dee, 25, 4, 
TC. Parker, do Il, San. 14, 68. 
Jolm Howard, do FL, Chattancoga, Faly 10, G4. 
Witip Spear, dak, do May —, “U4. 
Beek G., (1, Nashville, Mareh 19, ‘6, 
Corneillie P. C., A. Milwaukee, June 13, 68, 
Coleman P., D, Louisville, Aug. 29, O4- 
Oarley B,, 1, Nushville, Jan. 15, ts. 
Osmeron (i, 1, de Feb. 
wey John &, A, Dallas, 
Dolan Wm.. FP, Kenesaw Mt., 4 
Gronenger L. C.. A, Murfreestn 
taerhot IL,, O, Ackwarth, Gu., June v2, "bt, 
Rater PL, C, Clittanoowa, duty 11, G4. 

Krause George, BE, Nashville, dan, 25, “63. 

Logan George M., A, do Oct. 14, “63, 
Lawrence J., 1, Murfreesboro, Dee, 1, “68, 
Vutney RM. M., EB, Chattansoga, Jan. 25, "64. 
Rosenbaum A,, C, Atlanta, duly 4, 4. 
Rauschenberger, #., H, Keneasw MIt,, June 22,64, 
Silsby A., A, Chattanooga, July 31, "M4, 

Snryth Joseph, LB, Nasbyilly, Jan. 17, 63. 

Sullivan (. b,, P, Stevenson, Nov, 9, "63, 

stlte Philip, G, Pleasant Hill, Sept. ag 

63, 


» 


Stearng F,, K, Chattanooga, March 16 
Trentluge H, AL, B, do Noy. 
Todhunter J., By Chickamauga, § 
ieee Jan. 16, 


do = Sept. 36, "63. 
DIEGO OF DISEASE. 
C, Mueller, as, sur., Covington, Sept. 11, "62, 
F, A, Root, capt, 1, Chattanooga, Dee, 2, "63, 
G, A. Cole, ist agt., B, Annapolis, Feb. 18, "63, 
JU. Tyler, do EB, Milwaukee, Jan, 7, '63. 
KB, 8. Morgan, egt., D, Madison, Dee, 16, "64, 
FB. R. Barber, do E, New Albany, May 6, 63, 
Charles Yetter, corp,, ©, Richmond, Dee. 7, "68, 
do E, Nashville, Nov. 22, 62, 


Ward Philip, 0 
Wachtman A., 


E. H. Sackett, 
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M.M, McKillip, cor., F, Murfreesboro, May 11,'62,|Kingsland Alfred, B, Murfreesboro, May 14, 03. 
E. Frownfelter, do F, Chattunonza, July 17,4.) Kull L.. C, Andersonville, July 81, ‘bd. 
James Mangan, do H, Andersonville, July 10,64. Kitehell Jubn, en Chattanooga, Dee. 13, '63. 


John Sheehan, do H, tho Tuly 31, '64. Kelthor }., K, New Albany, Dec. 14, ‘0% 
Alexander Joho H., B, Annapolis, March 6, 03. | tLang Andreas, C, Lonisvitle, April ‘3. 
Amnbruster H, (, Knoxville, June 24, "64. Long Joho, G, Andersonville, Get, —, "4, 
Alwrnes Jobn, BE, Aniersonville, June 16, "64. Link John F., K, Nashville, Dee. 19, "62. 

Jute 'T, UL, dr. A, Vining Station, Aug. 10, "64, |MeDocald W. If, A, Richmond, Va., Nov. 4, "63. 
Breen Joho U., B, Nashville, Dee. 4, ‘U2. |McMullen A,, D, Murfreesboro, Feb. %, "3. 
Bruce 1, U1, Andersonyiile, Jaly 20, “He. Maloney M,, 'D, Jeffersonville, June 16, ‘64. , 
Brichler Jatin, H, Louisville, Sept. T, ‘6%. Montyomery J. H., B, Richmond, Va., Jan. 26,°U3. 
Burns Thomas, H, Chattanooga, Jan. &, "64, Presbrey C., P, Murfreesboro, June 2, "63. 
Cook J, 8., A, Bowling Green, Nov. 29, 62, Puitenvoth John, K, Madison, Ind., Dec. 26, "4. 
Case L. B., A, Murfreesboro, Jan, 25, 763, Rappert G,, ©, Murfreesboro, April 27, '63, 
Church Wm. P., A, Nashville, Feb. 17, "63. ‘Ryan P., D, Chattanooga, Sept. 2. H4- 

Cheeney FE. W., A, Louisville, Fuly 11, '63, Rubenstein ©., Atlanta, July 20, "G4. 

Clayton David, Lb, Murfreesboro, Feb. 8, '63, Riley Wm. F,, Nashville, Jan, 27, "3. 

Childs W. B., Nashville, Jan. 25, "63. Spaan H,, ¢, do Dec. 4, “W2. 
Cleavelund A. W., E, du Dee, 22, 62. Santee J., C, do Dec, 25, "62. 

Doertler J,, C, Knoxville, May 1, 6, Seifert A., C, Andersonville. July &, ‘64. 
Damon A. A., P, Nashyille, Jan, 8, ‘63, 'Snickel Doffiel, E, bowling Green, Norv, 12, 63, 
Dooley J,, G, Andersonville, Aug. 5, 63, /Sexton T.. H. Cleveland, Tenn., April 26, "G4. 
DeLury Dennis, G, Nashville, May 27, 63. Spence T., K, Bowling Green, Dev. 17, "02. 
Fellowes L., A, Bardatewa, Ky., Oct. 4 62. Sulr F., K, Murfreesboro, July 2%, “63, 

Fuller G. H., Nashville, March 14, ‘65, Triller G. B., RB, St. Louis, April ip Wh, 


Febrenkaump M.. 1, Chattanooga, Dee. 31, 63. Thorsen P., (i, Andersonville, Oe. 6, "4, 
Griswold N,, Ub, Murfreesboro, Keb. 7, 65, White D., b, Nashville, Noy. 26, ‘62, 


*G0l Jacob, C, Marietta, Ga., Oct, ba, ‘ih, Webber PB. C., G, Milwankee, June 20, D4, 
Gallagher A, K., Lonisyilte, Feb, 10, "64. Yessen A., A, Andersonville, Aag. 2, ‘64, 
Manny L. B., D, Nashville, Dee, 28, 68. 
Hartman L., BE, Bowling (ireen, Nov. 2, 63. * Murdered. + Report of death wnoftictal, 
Hines John M., BE, Nashville, Dec. 7, "62. 
Hoffman John, #, Atlanta. Oet. 1, "63. Killed in Action........ thor ceseeennaeee Poe, | 
Haho HW,, t, Nustville, Jan. 2, 63, Died of Wounds... ‘ Sit] 
James L, (., B, Howling Green, Nov, 16, '62. Died Ot Dimeage vices secvaleccosesscisvwsvon, U0 
Kiasam 0. C_, B, Nashville, Noy. 26, ‘62. —_ 
Kissam 8., B, Murfreesboro, Feb. 11, '63, POL cise ceesscorcseracas <eseeesee.e0 LO 
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x _ \Foskett. E. H., E. Kenesaw Mt,, June 7, 64. 

KILLED IN ACTION. Gher Henry, BR, Marietta, Ga.,' Aug. 10, "G4. 
W. H. Gribble, 2d lt., E, Decatur, July 22,64. House P. P., D, Atlanta, Ang. 7, '61. 
W. 8. Tomlinson, ist agt., F, Salkehatchie, F. 2,'65. Heih M., E, Andersonville, Sept. 12, ‘64, 
W. 8. Breese, corp., B, Decatur, Ga., July 22, H4.| Kelley Vincent, G, Resaca, May 20, ‘bi, 
J. Nelson, do I, Kenesaw Mt., June Ui, ‘6, |8now George M,, D, Louisville, Tune , ‘O4, 
A.H. Boonell, do K, Atlanta, Aug. 1, "G4. Shoemaker N., P, Big Shanty, Ga., June 16, 64. 
8. ‘ sae do Ky an _ > her ost John, K, ret ey Gu., Aug. 25, "64. 
Burtle R. J., E, “" uly 22, "64. 'hompson Sever, P, Dallas, Jane 6, dH, 
rs yriorag Lanis, a Saraaneh, et n aE ve ; eet Se . 

ristian Jo! y., G, Decatur, July 22, 64, - 

Chase D, R., K, Salkehutchie, 8. ©., Feb, 2, 65. DIED OF DISEASE. 
Dougherty T, C., B, Deeutur, July 22, ‘64, §. J. Nasmith, Jt. col., Platteville, Aug. 15, "63. 
Diegle Mavtin, K, do | July 22) 68, J. G. Scott, capt., E, Mound City, April 14, "G4. 
Finley Howard, H, do July 22, ‘G4, KR, Nash, do 1, Memphis, Aug. 21, '63. 
Grubb P. B., A, Reaaea, Ga., May 14, 4. iJ. MeCreavy, ass. sur., Helena, Aug, 3, “63. 
Grover John, E, Decatur, July 2, ‘G4. ie F, Olmstead, 1st lt., H, Memphis, Aug. 3, "63. 
Huntley Jabez L., D, do July 22, "64. Henry C. Wise, do -H, Helena, Ovt. 27, ‘63. 
Knudson r., K, Sulkehatchie, Feb, 2, 65, |, EB. Foote, 2d It., P, do Aug. 9, 163, 
Lafoller George, B, Decatur, July 22, "6. Tsaiah Ferrill, sgt.,.4, Memphis, Aug. 31, ‘63. 
Myres George, B, Resacu, May 14, 'b4, James Miller, do A, do Sept. 11, "63. 
Nichols J. C., F, Deeutur, July 22, 64. A. Albaugh, do B, Paducah, Aug, 14, 63, 
Oleson Ole, B. Resacn, May 14, ‘is. E. A, Clark, do B, Memphis, July #1, ‘43, 
Rasy W. W., B, Decatur, July 22, “iH, John A, Mark, doB, do Aug. #1, ‘69, 
Richey C,, B, do — Jnly 22, “G4. A.N, Trousdale, do B, Helena, Dec. 24, °63, 
Seitz Blazius, O, Resaca, May 14, ‘G4. W. W. Guult, do B, fo Dee. 18, 163, 
Skinner Alva, FR, Datlas, Ga., May 30, ‘G4, John Koight, do C, Vicksburg, Aug. L4, "6, 
Taylor $.A.,1, do May 27, 64. $. PL Simpkins, do C, Mound City, April 13, °64, 


[grea met 4 7s Helena, Ang. 1%, "68. 
.M, Brewer, do P, Suyder'’s Blatt, July 26, 63. 
ESE MEN OF WOUNDS. 0. K. Hiekock, do F, La Crosse, Dec. 4. 

+ H. Bennett, capt.. B, Macon, Aug. 10, "G4. W.S. Williams, do F, Snyder's Mui, July 22,08, 


L. F. Grow, Yd It., K, Decatur, Juty 26, 64. FP, Curtins do H, Padaeuh, Sept. 19% 
J. W. Church, sst., A, Beaufort, March 7,'65, [John Allinson, do H' Memphis, Sent. 3, tae : 
oe zs Spe do . Resaca, May 1d, "64. J, Brown, do H, Athens, Ala., April 14, G4, 
+ Plots alley, cor., E, Audersony’e, Aug. 18,704.T, T. Wayne, do I, Helena, Oct, 23, '63, 

ressey H. W., D, Decatur, July 24, 64, |R. McKeynolds,doT. do Janu. 7, 64, 


Dupievy T., D, do July 23, '64, -R. Osborn, do I, Decatur, May 3, M4, 
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J. A, Ferguson, corp., A, Madison, Dec. Sl, 62. 


Wa. Jeon Cummings &,, K, Snyder's Bull, Taly §, 63. 


do A, Viroqua, Wis,, Oct. 16,03. |\Cook 4. 1, K, do Fuly 24, 63. 
James Mayon, do A, Marietta, Ga., Sept, 4,64. |Carsley J. O.,'K, Paducah, Aug. 24) 
Justus Smith, do A, Viroqua, Het. 5,63. Clark 0, K, do” " Aur: 
©. ©, Higsins, do It, Vicksburg, Oct. 18, 3. [Douglas J. A., A, Helena, Sept, 26, 16 
J. K. McMahon, do B, Room, Wis., Oct, 11, 63. |Delap C, W., (A, Viroqua, Feb. 15, 64. 

B, Walluce, — do B, Paducah, Ang. 3, '63. Dunlap J,, A. Newbern, N. C., April 3, 63 
Ira P. Demmon, do D, Cheraw, §. C., Maret 2,'60,|Dulge E.,'B, Columbus, Ky., May 1, 3, 
J. A. Marton, do D, Helena, Sept. 3b, 3, Dickason J., B, Marietta, Ga,, Aug. 1, "Od, 
J. Bailey, do E, do Aug, 34, '63. Dougherty J, H., C, Mempli ept. 2, "Gd. 
M. Barstow, do B, do Sept. 10, 63, Day [f., D, Munkoto, Minn., Nov. 22, 't2. 
Jas. E. Brown, do F, do Davis T., F, Merophis, Sept. !, *63- 

J. Chadwick, do P, Rome, Ga., Sept. 3, G4. Dell E.. PL Jeffersonville, Dec. 20, G4. 
P.M. Taylor, do F, Mound City, Aug. 15, '63. - Lonis, Det. LO, " 
D. PB. Allen, do G, Stoughton, Aug. LL, "2. 
a. ¥. Webb, do G, Corfu, N. ¥., Oct, 13, ‘U3. Draper J. AL, K, Memphis, Sept. ° 
8. L. Dickason, do G, New York Harb., Ap, 5°60. Rwer RL, ©, Helena, Nag. 19, 8. 


A.M. Parshell, do K, Helena, Aug. 14, "03. 
Adams J_, A, Memphis, Sept. 11, “65. 
Asbury A. M., A, Washington, May. 20, “65. 
Arnold Wm., C, Helena, Ang ‘8, 
Ables HL. A., Dy do Aug. 
Alger T., D, do Dee. Lf, °63, 
Artustrong J. B., B, Madison, Wis., Jan. 8, °03, 
Alley L., P, elena, Aug, 14, 63. 


22, "63. 
Ashley W., K, Paducah, ‘Aug, 6, °63. 
Anderson M., K. Memphis March 11, 64. 
Armstrong H., K, Mound City, July 2), 63, 
Duldwin J., 8, Helena, Aug. 24, 63. 

Baker C, €., A, dou Aug. 3, "63, 
Narstow C., A, Viroqua, Feb. 24. G4. 

Renn A., A, Mound City, Sept, 4, 63. 
Biddison Amon, A. Mempbla, Sept. 7, 63, 
Bolvnbaugh John, B, Snyder's Blulf, July 6, '63, 
Bayse J. W,, B, Decatur, Miss., Feb. 2b, "it. 
Brown Wm. D., 8, Cuiro, April 20, “64. 
Barnheis:! G., O, New Albany, Feb, 17, "63, 
Bishop M, B., C, Vicksturg, Aug. 11, "65. 
Bratltey Jamea, C, do Mareh 16, ‘64, 
Boyle b., D, Andersonville, Bept. J, "6b. 
Basye 5. L., E, Vudueah, Sept, 25, 65. 
Baaye I. N,, B, Bowling Green, Jan. 21, "64. 
Batchelor & 't", B, Atluntu, Sept, 23, 64. 
Reazley V., F, Dunteith, U., Nov, $763. 


Wager N., 4, Memphis, Sept. 11, 63. 
Kudington JL, G, Belena, Dee, 5, US. 
Ellis R., D, Chattanooga, Nov. 16, ‘G4. 


\Fentey M., [, Tndiauapeliy, Nov. 5, tH. 
fons 


* 


(ll A., A, Paducah, Aug. 4 
Garrett J., A, Weister, Wis., Jan, 15, "U4. 
Geiser Philip, \, Soyder's Bhulf, July 16, ‘65. 
Green BOON tle duly 9, ‘63. 
Gratien t., A, Memphis, Sept, 6, “64. 
Gridin &, L., A, Miudison, Ind, Peb. beds ™, 
Graham D., B, Madison, Wis., Mareh 10, 64. 
Gray B., B, Ackworth, Ga., June 12, "64, 
Crevby 1, C, Vicksburg, Ang, 12, "OS. 
*Groesser 'T., OC, Sandtown, Gia,, Mudy 9, ee. 
Gleason G., D, Helena, March 1), 4, 
Gregory J. H., FP, Snyder's Bluf, July 1s, ‘63. 
Gerosine W., By Mankato, Minn, Dee. 12, 62 
Germuine W., ¥, Irving, Wis., May 20, 
Germaine F.. P, Milliken’s Bend, Joly 6, “63. 
Gregory G. D., F, Helena, Aug. 14, 3. 
Gedney 3. M.. F, do Dee. 41, "65. 


jae 


Beckwith N. J., E, Platteville, Wis., July 16, °63,|Goodrich C., F, Vicksburg, March 21, "Ot, 


Block John (., BE, Atlanta, Oct. 24, 61. 
Blanchard E., BE, Meteow, Aug. LO, 64. 
Bedford John, F, do Aug. 22, "63, 
Bellon T., Ul, Snyder's Bluff, July 20, 763, 
Bilderback F. B., H, Memphis, Sept. ul, 6S, 
Bilderback C. H., H, Helena, Aug. 11, 03. 
Botts Wr., H, Memphis, Sept. 10, "68. 
Bradbury John, Hl, do 


do Aug, 27, "6t, 
Craig W, E., C, Lake Providence, Aug. 9, '68, 
Campbell D. HL, D, Sapder’s Ulall, July 4, ‘63, 
Chatterson J., D, St. Louis, Jan, 1, bt. 


Godbold D., F, Rome, Ga., Aug, 27, ‘b4. 

Graham tL., G, Vicksburg, April 1, “Od. 

Grippea A. 7., G, Nashville, June 5, 4. 
Groshong W. M., H, Lincoln Co., Mo., Aug. 17,'63. 
Green U, B., K, elena, Sept. 14, ‘63, . 
Hadley M, K., A, Maison, Wis., Feb. 5, 763. 
Hope ti, W., A, Memphis, Sept. 21, 65, 

itupter W. B. HL, A, Columbus, Ky,, Ap. U4, '63. 
Huntington E. F,, A, Memptis, Sept. 12, "63. 
Hough W., b, tho Deb. 20, 63. 
Hurd &. F., I), Helena, Aug. 27, '63, 
Hoyt G. T, L., B, Atlanta, Aug. 25, " 
Halferty J, W., C, Memphis, Sept. 1", 
Hayden IL. J., GC. Helena, Oct. 26, 03. 
Headerson W,, C, do Aug 24, '65, 

Harp (. F., D, Winship Paurnace, Ga., June 16,763. 
Hyde A.. D, Memphis, Sept. 15, 6s. 

Holgate V’., 1, Snyder's Bluff, June 15, "65, 


Conger L. B., D, Hoa. Str., ee July 29, 68. Hollenbeck A. J., D, Annernairlllby Aug, 4, “Gt. 


Cressy W. P., D, Cairo, Sept. 6, 64. 
Chambers H., B, Senders Bath June 30, '63, 
Clifton D, W, C., Ry Rome, Ga., Aug. 11, "64, 
Cloud N., KE, Jeff. Barracks, July 8, ‘64. 
Cheeney W., It,, P, Paducah, Aug. 17, '65, 
Chester J. HL., Marietta, Ga., July 3, “64, 
Cabanis J, N,, 1, Wilton, Minn., Dee. 9, '62. 
Carrvil A., I, Memphis, t, 3, 63, 

Cook S, B,, t, Columbus, Ky,, June 11, "6s. 


Hall W,, BE, Memphis, Sept. 12, 

Haney b., B, Vicksburg, March 5, Of. 
Harswell J., F, Helena, Aug. 22, "68. 
Haney A., Hl, Rome, Ga., Aug. 3, "U4. 
Hudamith J, H., Madison, Wis., Nov. 7, 63. 
Hurst M., 1, Paducah, Aug. 15, '63, 
Higbee 3, M., — do = Aug. 27, "63, 

Howell P, M., K, Adame Co., Wis., June —, “64. 
Irwin A., C, Andersonville, Sept. 26. 54, 
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Irwin Robert. 
Ide George W., G, Dallas, Ga, 
Jones 4. 3., By Madison, Wis, 
Jones J., B, Snyder's Blof, Fal 
Jumes T. D., BL Bloom, Wis., Uct. 5, 63. 
Jewell B. B,, B, Memphis, Nov, 12, 63. 
Jenks J. C,, B, Decatur, Ala., May 1, “O4. 
Jullus C., C, Snyder's Bludf, June 30, 763, 
Jewett 1. L., PF. Woulstock, Ul., Dec. 16, 63, 
Jones M., F, Rome, Ga., Sept. 21, "4. 

Joyner J. N., , St, Cloud, Minn., Oct, %, 62, 
Jackson A., Hf, Columbus, Ky., April 18, $3. 


O, Chattanooga, Nov. 8, OH. 
dune 2, 4, 
eh. LL, 6d. 


ue 


Johnson Ole, Jr,, K, Cairo, Aug. 1, ‘63. 

Judd A., K, Uelena, Aug. 6, "63, 

Johnson @. L., K, Vicksburg, April 25, 'G#, 
Kreezer W., C, Paducah, Aug. 1, '63, 

1,, D, Vicksburg, Feb 2, "64. 

_ E, Snyder's Bluff, June 27, °63. 
July 


tla 22, "bs. 


Kitteleon Ole, K, uo 
Ketchum FE C., K, da 
Lewis &. Q., B, Paducah, Ky. . 
Lyons P. E., B, lnisville, March >, ‘“S, 
Tatham 1. U, Providence, ba,, Aug. 1, 63, 
Laurence T,, ©, Memphis, Dec. 2, "63. 
Landon U., D, Helena, Dee, 27, 'Gd. 

., July 28, "63. 


Lincoln J. I., F, Providence, 

Lauteubeck D., F) Steamer Patton, Ang. 9, °63. 
Lewis J,, P. Chattanooga, Nov, G, "64, 
Lewis &. C,, F. Tomah, Wis., 
Lisherness A., LL, Memphis, Sept. 22, 
Lowry 8. W., Udo Sept. 10, 
Lauterman J. b.. 1, do 
Lease W., 1, Jamestown, Wis., (et. 3, 
Lindall P, A., K, Helena, Aug. 15, *63. 
Leesch N.. R, do — Aug. 24, "U3. 
Larwer J, H,, KR. Memphis, April 9, 64, 
Marshal} J, A, Jeff. Barracks, Sept. 25, 
MeClurg M., A, Helena, Aug. 21, "63 
Moore P. S., A, Memphis, Sept. 17, 65. 
MeNaily Joho, B, do Sept, 26, 63, 
Munzon C., 8, Rome, Ga., Aug. 7, ‘tH. 

Mauer Jolin, ©, Memphis, Aug. 20, 03. 

Morrison W. A.. D, Goldsboro, N. ©., April 1,°65, 
Minor Wm. H., D, Padueal, Oct. 9, "bd. 
Mills E., D, de Aug. Is, '63, 

Mills E., D. Hos, Str, Miss. River, July 25, *68. 
Miller A., DP, Rome, Ga., Oct. 10, Bd 

Musgrave W.’., 1, Snyder's Blut, Tuly 23, "62. 
Mero FL, EK, Helena, July 29, ‘63, 

Morrison €., B, Hosp. Bout, Miss. R., July 27,'63. 
Martiboy A., FP, Memphig, Sept. 2, ‘64, 

Miller P., F, St. Louis, Mareh T, 04. 

Molitor P., B, Louisville, June 22, "4. 

Morey W., F, Savannah, Ga., Feb. 14, 65. 
Mellott S., FP. Sparta, Wis., Feb. 21, ‘64, 


“63, 


Mann N., G, Columbus, Ky., April 13, 63. 
Morse HL.’ G. Goldsboro, N, C., April 6, "65, 
Meir M., II, Helena, Aug, 13, “63. 


McDonnell T., H, Memphis, Sept, 25, ‘03. 
MePhail A., H, Potosi, Wis, July 31, ‘63. 
MePherson J. 1,, 1, New Ulm, Minn., Nov. 10,62, 
Mitty M. V., 1, Memphis, Sept. 21, to. 

Murrish M,, {, Helena, Aug. 25, 
Nichols H,, F, do Sept. 16, "63. 

Nelson Gle A., K, Columbus, Ky., March 17, "63, 
Oleson A. E., B, Marietta, Ga., Oct. 4, °b4, 
Owens L. 6., D. Helena, Sept. 1, 85, 

Oleson Koad, F, Nome, Ga., duly 10, ‘64, 
Pideock W., A, Madison, Wis,, Feb, 0, 3. 
Pierce Gd, A, Snyder's Biull, July 15, 68. 
Paulson Ole, B, Vicksburg, Aug, 8, "63, 
Perkins G_ 6,, B, Memphis, Aug. 25, 63, 
Parce L., ©, do Aug. 27, 63. 
Pierce D. P., 0, Vicksburg, Aug, 6, '63. 
Pritchett J. M., C, Helena, Noy, 1, "63. 
Potter C. R., ©, Marietta, Ga., Aug. 17, "64. 


Vhillips W. A., B, Platteville, Wis., Sept. 17,163. 


Palmer G. C., I, Helena, Nov. #4, ‘63, 
Probst Urst, K, Madison, Wls., Aug. 1, 4 


IN THE WAR. 


+ 


zi, "63. 


Rottenstetter 8., D, Helena, N 4 
lausenberger G. F., F, Marietta, Ga., Sept. 
Richmond Philip, @, Waamandee, Oct. 19, * 
Richardson J., H, Helena, Dec, 12, "6s. 
feifstack F., 1, Memphis, Sept. 25, We, 
Highardy @., 1, St. Louls, Nov, 25, '83. 
Sewell H., A, Blshopville, Ubio, Het. 9, "63, 
Sharp N. V., A, Alexandria, ¥a., Peb. 13, "65, 
Smith F., A, Madison, Wis., Feb. 5, '85. 

Sith N. H., A, Helena, Dee. 1, G5. 

Steadman U,, A, Madison, Wis., Jan. 13, "64. 
Steleker $, (1., A, Suyder’s Blult, July 9, 63, 
Sutton F., A, Viroqua, Oct. 20, 62. 

Silbaugh Puilip, A, Newbern, N. C., May 5, 65. 
Sutton J., 6, Sarannalt, Tenn, April 4, B4. 
Schmita P., CG, Cagsville, Wis,, Oct. 17, 63, 

St. John &. G_, C, Memphis, Sept. 14, "6%, 
Sawyer P, B., D, Helena, Qet.—, We. 

Shuw W. F., D, Memphis, Sept. 17, "63. 

Stull L,, D.. Sparta, Wis., Feb. 15, ‘6d, 
Schuster J., B, Paducah, Ang. 9, "63. 
Shinoe A., B, Soyder’s Blut, July 21, "68, 
St s., B, St, lemia, Get. 8, 63. 

S., E, Mowad City, Sep 
13 L., WB, Mlelena, Aug, ¢ 


Simpkins J., B, Parts, Wis., 


+8. 


63. 


, 6S. 
June 27, “64, 
Simpkins Jobu, E, Memphis, April 2, ‘64, 


Smith Jesse P., F, do Sept. 1, 63, 
Sutton A., F, do Aug. 20, ‘43, 
Shaffer Jogoph, FP. do Sept, 2, '63, 


Schwanz If, P, Athens, Ala., April 15, '64. 
Sherman N. C., F, Stu, Glasgow, July 51, 63, 
Shepherd G, F., PF. New York Harbor, May 7, *65, 
Staley John, F, Savannah, Ga., Feb. 4, i, 
IStanfurd L., F, Pole Grove, Wis., Jan. 
born AZro k., G, Keokuk, Uct. 
wth W, HL, G, Dane, Wis., Vets. 
Selunitz John K., 1, Paducab, Sept. 3. 
Sprague James, IH. Memphis, Sept. 6, 'G3. 
Shepton J., H, Puducah, Dee, 5, 03. 
Sadler W. H,, 1, Marietta, Ga.. Sept. 24, "G4, 
Serens John W,, [, Columbus. Ky,, April 15, °65. 
Shinoy Lewis, 1, Paris, Wis., Feb. 5, 64. 
Shoctoaker %., [, Columbus, Ky,, June 11, 68. 
Sincox W, Uf., 1, Memphis, Sept. 17, “63. 
si Philo FL, I. do Sept, 7, “63. 
Smearpoch L., 1, Helena, Aug. 18, 3. 
Stillwell Mu, 1, Columbus, April 6, "63. 
Sweet Wm,, K, Paducah, Sept. 2, '63. 

Tenney G., A, De Soto, Wis,, Det. 17, "63. 
Tobler John B., C, Paducah, Now. 14, '63, 
Twining Q., ©, Hos Bout, Miss. R., Aug. 14, G8. 
Thompaon J. W., D, Padueab, Aug. 26, 63, 
Thompson Allen, D, St, Louis, Oct. 15, "63, 
|Taylor A. R., E, Andersonville, Aug. 1, ‘4, 
Thorp L. F., F, Soyder’s Bluff, Julydi, "68, 
Thomas G. H., F, Mound Oity, Ang. 7, '63. 
‘Tjostleson W., F, Rome, Ga., Aug. ‘G4. 
Thoropgon Ira b., G, Memphis, Get. 2, '63. 
Thomas Wm. P., G, do Aug. 30, 768, 
Turner J. H, Jett, Barracks, Dec, 15, ‘4, 
Thurtell E., 1, Paducah, Aug. 20, °63, 

Pottman b, M., K, do Aug. 17, 763. 

Tstick J, ¥.,D, do Aug. 31), °63, 
“Vance &. A.. A, Boscobel, Wis., April 20, 64. 
Vanatta M. B. H., EB, Heleva, Dec. 6, '63. 
Van Ostrand Wm, J., #, Memphis, Sept. 9, 163, 
Vonderan J., I, Helena, Nov, 3, "63, 
Wivel Ira, A, do Ang, 14, "63, 
Wood J., A, Willett’s Point, N. ¥., May 12, 65, 
Wallace D.. B, Snyder's Blof, July 11, "63, 
Wallace Hiram, B, Memphis, Noy. 14, '63. 
Wallace 8. J., B, Helena, Aug. 2, '63, 


TWENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT. 


Wildermuth John, B, Decatur. Ala., May %, 44. 
Welton M. J,, B, Vicksburg, Sept. 6, 63, 
Weiss Peter, ©, Memphis, Oet, 12, "3, 
Wellestumph J, H., C, do Ang, 19, 68, 
Worden Wa. R., C, Rome, Ga., Se 
Worden $. H,, D, Marietta, Ga., § 
Wolcott G. L,, Memphis, Oet. 11, "hes. 
Walker C, M.. P, Columbus, Ky., July 4, '63, 
Woodman C. W., F, Memphis, Aug, 30, 53, 
Wells Jamies 1, P, do Sept. 1, 63, 
Wilson R., G, Vicksburg, Mareh 4, ‘fit, 
Walker Wm., H, Helena, Aug. 4, '63. 

Webb John. H, Paducah, Sept, 20, G2, 


Wise Daniel, H, Memphis, Aug. 21, ‘63. 
Woodruff Wm., li, do . 28) 6S. 
Wilkinson J. 1, 1, do 63,9 


TWENTY-SIX? 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


C. Schmidt, capt., B, Averyshoro, March 16, "6S, 
R. Mueller, do C, Peach Tree Cr., July 20, 4, 
C. Pizzala, do G, Chancellorville, May 2, 4, 
Wm. Smith, do 1. Gettysburg, July 1, "bs. 
J.P, Seemunn, do I, Peach Tree (r., July 20, “64. 
. Schueler, do K, Chuncellorville, May 2, '63. 
M. Young, Ist Jt,, A, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘63, 
R. Klein, lo C, Averysboro, March 16, "64, 
©. Phillip, do PF, Resaca, Ga., Mity 1), "ot 
Peter Rook, 2d It,, F, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘63. 
Hugo ©., agt. maj,, Chancellorville, May 2, “U3. 
QC, Brackert, Ist agt., 1, Gettysburg, July 1, "63, 
B. Fiess, egt.. A, Peach Tree Cr., July 2), 
F. Ehlert, do B, Gettysburg July 1, "63, 
€. Schmidt, do F, Chancetlorville, May 2, 63, 
Wa, Less, do F, Gettysburg, July L, f5, 
©. Weelkersberg, do H, Resaca, May 15, ‘U4. 
G, Wachter, of, Chancellorville, May 2, "63. 
B. Ott, do K, Peach Tree Cr., July 2H, 64. 
John Krauss, corp., A, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘65, 
J. Giigen, do A, Averyshoro, March 16, 65, 
W. Backhaus, do B, Gettysburg, July 1, "HS. 
P. Berlandi, do C, lo duly 1, 63, 
J. Gross, do D, Chancellorville, May 2, "tit. 
G. Chalaupka, do D, Gettysburg, i 1, G3. 
Joha Held, da D, Peach Tree Cr., July 20, 64. 
Moritz Fuchs, do E, Chancellorville, May 2, 63, 
C. Winkelmann, do B, do May 2, "65, 
M. Thuerwaechter, do E, do Muy 2, 63. 
©. Oestreich, do F, Averysboro, March Uh, "5. 
J. Weinand. do G, Chancetloryille, May 2, du. 
H. Guenther, do G, do May 2, "63. 
G. W. Ruseo, do G, do May 2, "63. 
G. Koehler, do G, Gettysburg, July 1, “65, 
Jobe Ritzer, doG, do July 1, 8. 
RK, Hl. Templeton, do G, Datlas, Ga,, May 25, it. 
Henry Mol, do H, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘63. 
P. Diefenthaler, do H, do July 1, 65, 
P. Reuter, do H, Peach Tree Cr., July 20, "64, 
Philip Mathes, do H, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘63, 
G. Ferge, do I, do July 1, 7°63. 
G. Regenbrecht, do, K, do July 1, 64. 
A. Fleck, 
P. Neusser, do {, Gettysburg, July 1, ' ~ 
Aron Wm., P, Peach Tree Or., Ga,, Jaly 20, “64, 
Kraonschweig F., B, Gettysburg, July 1. "65. 
Busse C., B, Averysboro, N, C., March 16, ‘6, 
Braun X. ee Peach Tree Creek, July 2"), ‘64, 


Bury L., Chancellorville, May 2, * 
Casper C., b, dy May 2, '65. 
Distethorst H., it, do May 2, 63. 


Dallman J,, C, Gettysburg, July 1, ‘64. 
Dross L., D, Chanceltorville, May 2, '63. 
Dronkers D,, D, Gettysburg, duly 1, "63. 


do K, Chancetlorville, May 2, 63. | 
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Youer Jacob, B, Memphis, Nov. 11, '83, 
Youmans Wm. H., D, Memphis, Sept. 27, 63. 
York Wor, A.. K, Helena, June —, 64, 


“Depew Wiley, D, Dallas, Ga., June 1, 64. 
\*Lick Jumea, ©, Vicksburg, Feh. 2, “64, 
*Louthain G. W., f, Deeatar, Miss., Peb, 12, 64, 
Thorp W. LL, PL Island 67, Miss, Rh. Aug, 10,03, 


* Drowned, 


+ Shot. 


| Rilled in Action... 
Died of Wounds. 
Died of Disease. ..... 
Died of Accident. ........... 


Total .,,,cccccdscesscecsevstneccsnven Gan 


H REGIMENT. 


Dexheimer J,, G, Chuncellorville, May 2, 63, 
Daily R., G, do May 2, "63. 
Rberhard J,, B, Gettysburg, July 1, '638- 


|B ‘istel E.. B, do July 1, ‘63. 
Fritz F., G, do Fuly 1, "63, 
Qeamann CL, AY do July 7, 63, 


Gessner 1, B, Kenesaw Mt., dune 14, 64, 
Grubtke J., By Averysbore, March 16, ‘65. 
Gottfried W_, MH, Ohancellorville, May 2, ‘63. 
Hacker H., P, Resuea, May 15, "64. 

| Hartmann J, H, Chanecetlorville, Muy 2, 63, 
Hermann Joho, K, Gettysburg, Joly t,t. 
Indermiauer J. K., Chancelleeviile, May 2, ‘63. 
Jahns Albert, B, Resaca, May 14, ‘66. 
Jewlson J, &, Gettysburg, July 1, G3. 
Koch Joseph, C, do July 1, 64, 
Krawse 0, E, Dallas, Ga,, Muy 27, "64, 
Rerueger G., Py Kenesaw Mt., June 22, " 
Kuhn Peter, G@, Gettysburg, Joly L, 
Kuba G., &, Kenesaw Mt., June 
Koepnick John, I, do Jane 
Krase PL, 1, Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
Klink J., K. Burnt tliekery, Ga., May 2 
Langer E., ©, do May 
Leken Henry, C, Gettysburg, July 1, 
/Lauermann J., G, Chancetlorvitle, May 2, 65, 
Lau Jobo, f, do May 2, “63, 
| Meier IL, E, Gettysburg, July 1, °65 

Meyer J. G., HL. de July 1, ‘63. 

Mengell M., K, Chancellorville, Muy 2, '63. 
iNemitz R., A, Atlanta, Aug. 5, “64, 

Neumann J., ©, Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
Niephaus G,, Ff, each Tree Creek, July 20, U4. 
‘Pfau A,, D, Gettysburg, July 1, “65. 

‘Pickerutn A., FP, Chaneedlorvillc, May 2, 69, 
‘Rost Angust, A, do May 2, ‘63. 
“Romag H., E, Kenesaw Mt., Jon ‘OL 
\Reisenhegter M., , Bentonville, March 19, '65. 
Roehr H., FP, Chuncellorville, May 2, '63, 
‘Roell PF, K, Burnt Hickory. May 25, "64. 
Rausch M,, K, Chancellerville, May 2, '63, 
|Rochrig P., K, Gettysburg, July 1, “63. 

Stanm Lo. A, doe July 2, 63. 

sxe W., B, Peach Tree Creek, July 20, "GL 
tinger J., C, Resaca, May 15, ‘64. 

[Soins C., D, Kenesaw Mt., June 22, M4. 
[Stoppels F., D, Gettysburg. July 1, '68, 
‘Schlenstedt Ef. E, do July 3, 48. 
Schneider N., 6, Kenesaw Mt., Jane 22, G4. 
Schmidt L., Fy Gettysburg, July 1, 63. 
|Schara FF, lo Fuly tf, “63, 
‘Schmidt, Jotm, P, Averysboro, March 16, ‘65. 
‘Smith BE. L., 4G, Dallas, Ga., May 25, "4, 
‘Schnepf K., G, Chancellorville, May 2, ‘63, 
(Steinmetz J., G, do May 2, “G3. 
{Sehenids Jobn, do May 2, 6. 


fi, Ot 
5, Gd. 
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Strutz @., If, Averysbore, March 16, "65, 
Style Toba, [, Kenesaw Mt., June 22, “H4. 
Stollenwerk |, 1, Chancellorville, May 2, 83, 
Stolberg F., [, Gettysburz, July 1, “6s. 
Tolumann A., B, Chancelloryiile, May 2, *S. 
Thiele F., 0, May 2, “63. 
Vor F.. P, do May 2, "63. 
Westhot A., D, Kenesaw Mt, Tune 24, "bt. 
Weber J, TD, Peach Tree Crevk, July 2), ‘Of. 
Waetzel €., E, Chancellorville, May 2, " 
Wagner M., F, Resaca, May 14, "H+. 
Werner F., H, Chancelloryille, May 2, '63. 
Young N., (, Gettysburg, July 1, 65. 
Zuehisdorf F., B, do July 1, '63, 
Zihisdorl #., G do July 1, '65. 
Zidledore F., G, Chancellorvillo, May 2, °63, 
Zinke John A., H, do May 2, ‘63. 


DLED OF WOUNDS. 


O. W. Neukirch, capt., E, Washington, My 12,°65 
N. Volimer, Ist It., @, Jelfersonville, Aug. 21,764, 
A. Metsel, szb- maj, Washington, Faly 2", . 
A. Drauviz sut., B, Gettysburg, Aug. 1, “65, 
J. Michel, do C. Chattanooga, July 12, ‘61. 
C. Krueger, do C, Fieht Hosp., Ga., Sune 24,'6b. 
F. J. Warver, do D, Nashville, Oct, 14, "il. 
P. Waldorf, dol, Resaca, Muy 15, "64, 
A. Muelhaupt, corp., ©, Washington, Tan. f, "U4. 
Y. Schaefer, do C, Chattanooga, June 2, "64. 
Ui, Lindemuth, do E, Averysboro, March 17, 65. 
Philip Neth, do H, Louisyitle, July 20, “64. 
Thalmes J., ©, Field Hospital, Md., Taly 10, "63. 
Behling Carl, B, Maltimore, Aug. 3, ‘63. 
Benda F,, F, Gettysburg, Aug. 8, "63. 
Behnke H., I. Brooks' Station, Va., June 14, 65, 
(fonrad A., HW, Lonisville, Aug. 23, *b4. 
Dellenbach G., G, Kingston, Ga., July 2, G4. 
Detsch M . 1, (Mhattanooga, July 18, "64, 
Felimnan Po, 1, Warrenton, Va.. Aug. 2, '63, 
Giljohann ¥., 1, Atlanta, Aug. 15, *64. 
Hertinann Wim., B, Aug, 14, 165, 
Uermann H., C, Washington, June 17, "63. 
Koenig T., A, Nastryille, duty 3, TH. 
Kuhlmann @., 6, do July itt, "G4. 
Kohike A., 6, Brooks’ Station, May 20, 763. 
Kreuscher Peter, 0. Vield Mospital, Jaly 8, 
Koerner Vari, 2, Goldsboro, NS, C., April 
Kuehn August, By Resuca, June 19, ‘64, 
Kraus George, EB, Pallas, Ga., May 20, 64. 
Lauer Wi, 1, Washington, July 26, 63, 
Lousr Joho, C, Chattanooga, July MM, "64, 
Lankeow F., E, do June +, “U4. 
Milke Wm... I), Atlanta, Aug. T, ‘64. 
Mueller V., H., Kingston, Ga., Aug. 17, 64. 
Nero P., T, Washington, June 14, '93, 
Traul John, A, Kenesaw Me., June 24, “D4, 
Riuke A,, C, thdlas, Ga,, June 2, 64, 
Schwartz IL, Shancellorvitle, May 19, '63, 
Schwister M. aes Kk, Gettysburg, July 5, '63, 
. Ju 
Chattanooga, Tune 1 


Stier Christian, ty 14, ‘65, 
Stoffel Peter, C, #, ‘OL, 
Spranzer P., H, Resaca, May 16, ‘it. 

Stuinhof F.. K, Chancetlorville, May 7, “63. 
Sonuengehein P., K, Philadelphla, May 25, '63. 
Textor A., Ll, Baltimore, July 22, 03. 
Yontran C., B, Chancellorville, May 25, "63, 
Vetter John C., ¢, do May 5, ‘63. 
Wendurl #., h, Nashville, July 1, 64. 
Weifenhach J, B, Chattanooga, June 3, "b4. 
Wildhagen Jotin, D, Annapolis, Sept. d, 63. 
Woller F,, E, Atlanta, Aug. 16, 64. 

Winter P., F, Chattanooga, Aug. 10, '64. 
Wolf Albert,G. do June 17, “4 


‘88. 
Bi, 65. 


3, 


Zvilowsky J., D, New York City, Sept. 3, 3. 
Zuger M., G, Washington City, June 2f, °63. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 
J, Crowley, Ist sgt., G, Statord . Lf., June 5,763. 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Lippmann, 2gt., F, Chattahoochie, Oct. 28, 64. 
Pe Larch. ak Andersonville, Sept, 30, 64. 
Henry Diener, corp., E, Moun City, Oct. 1, “G4. 
|P. Knein, do EB, Andersonville, Oct. 9, "64. 
‘M. Schneider, do E, do Sept. 24, "G4. 
AH. Cassel, do G, Stafford C. H., Mar. 25,63. 
&. Johnston, do G, Murfreesboro, Peb, 22, "64, 
Braun F., [, Stafford ©. H., Vu, Feb. 19, 63, 
‘Balke F,, K, Atlanta, Sept. 34, "64. 
‘Duehring F., B, Richmond, Va., March 11, "64, 
Distler F., G, Andersonville, Aug. 16, "BH, 
|Domkerbler E., 1, do June 26, "64, 
Entz ., B, Chattanooga, Jan, 8, “64. 
Kichmeier A., 5, Richmond, Va., Dec. 9, °64. 
Franke G.gK, Chattanooga, Dec. 28, 63, 
Gatbmaun A., A, Athinta, duly 25, "b+. 
Hauptmann ., A, Staffard ©, H., Jan. , "65. 
Holtz A,, C, Andersonville, Aug. 2), ‘64, 
Holfruny P., D, Stuifurd C. H., Feb. 20, ‘63, 
Haromang Paul, E, do Jan. 28, 63, 
Heidenreich J, Py ie Peb. &, 65, 
Bel Carl, H, Andersonville, April 1, "64, 
Jaeger HL, A, Centreville, Va., Nov. 30, 62, 
Jaeger A., B, Lookout Valley, Ga., Nov, 5, ‘68. 
Jenay John, E, Richmond, Va. 3 
Jenkins M., 1, Helle Isle, Va., Oct. 8, 763, 
*Krall Fritz, EB, “ 

Krueger J., Ff, Chattanooga, Dec. 31, "65, 
Kaufmann C., F, do Aug. 15,63, 
Kowall J., 1, Milwaukee, Sept. 10, '62. 
Lingsch H., f, Murfreesboro, Jan. 20, “BA, 
Lindloze W., F, Madison, Wis., Jan, 25, ‘64. 
Lang L., 1, Neshvilte, Nov. 6, "64. 
Mueller Wim., 2d, A, Acqula, Va., Feb. 2, 63, 
Muenxenberger A., C, Richmond, Va., Dee, 5,'63. 
Mock (., G, Stafford €. W., Dee. 2, "62. 
Marquardt @., 1, Chattanooga, June 27, "64. 
Mueller John, K, Stafford ©. HL, April 14, °63, 
Nachtsbelm J., K, Alexandria, Dee. f, "64, 
lig J, A, Lookout Valles, Dec. 14, "63, 
Ostertag John, E, Chattanooga, May 2, "64, 
Oehike Franz, BE, Andersonville, Oct, 2f, Gh, 
Pagenkopf H., B, Annapolis, Dee. T, "63, 
Parbs Carl, E, Atlanta, Sept. 13, "4. 
Pleuss D., F,, Evansville, Dee. 31 


. “Gt 

Pfeiffer A..1, Alexandria, Va., Oct. 14, "63, 
Rastz H., F, do Jan, 31, "63, 
Roeder N_, Fy Chattanooga, Bec. 2S, 63, 
Spungenberg Wm, A, Stafford , M., Dec, 81,'62. 
Stultze George, C, Richmond, Feb, 5, "4. 

Stange Wm., E, Washington, Jan. 4, ‘63. 

Stauber J., kh, Alexandria, Va., Oot. 18, °63, 
Schmorrenberg P., G, Staford C. H., Feb, 2, 63. 
Strupp J., @, Jeffersonville, April 4, "64. 
Simbhanus aA., G, do = Aug. 23, ‘64, 
Salter R., (, Washington, Aug, 23, "05, 
Stamp P., H, do Oct, 24, 762, 
Sommer G.. H, Fairfax, Va., Nov. 17, "62. 
Schaefer G@., H, Berea Church, Va., Feb. 
Echwenecke A., IL. Bridgeport, Ala., Dee. 
Temke I"., H, Nashville, July 6, "64. 
Tiedeman B.,¥, do Feb, 1¢, 64, 


3 


‘ "68, 


, G3, 


+Koetzdinger A., F, Rappahannock, Sept. 17, ‘63. 
tUhiele H., B, Stafford C. A., March 1, '63. 


* Taken sick on march, near Stafford Court 
House, Va., and probably died. + Drowned, 
} Sulcide. 


Killed in action,... .. 


Dicd of wounds... - 36 
Died of disease.... a“ uae OS 
Died GF AGCUIONG ccocvcecanccesesecccesons @ 


Total Race oS cain Ae ena 


TWENTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


TWENTY-SEVENTA 


BILLED IN ACTION. 


G. Schmidt, corp., E, Pine Bluif, May 23, *64, 
E. H. Bates, 
Anding Wm., &, Okolona, Ark., April +, "G4. 

Bart P., D, Jenkins’ Verry, Ark., April 50, U4 
*Cole GW, Fy do April 80) 34, 
Dickenshort b., A, do April 8, "4, 


Jotnson Jolin, B. Spanish Fort, Ala., April 2, *65, 


Knox P., G, Okelona, April 5, 64, 
Liefbroer J., F, Srith's Landy, Ark. M. 
Osborn W., A, Jenkins’ Perry, April 30, 4, 
Kudley E.8., 1, Fpentsn Port, April 4, “6. 
Stage W. H., B, Jenklos’ Perry, April 80, “64, 
Vilet Safru, A. Ukolona. April 3, G+. 

Witte (., C, Jenkins’ Perry, April Su, ‘G4. 
Zicburth 4,, &, Spanish Vort, March 25, '65, 


Disb OF WOUNDS, 
P. Theisa, agt., C, Princeton, Ark, May 8, "64, 


Bruss A., I, New Orleans, April 22, 'd5, 

Bruck Jacob, I, Jenkins’ Ferry, a 
Knowles |, K, Elkins’ Ferry, Ark., April 9, 'G4. 
Mandel HL, D, Jenkins’ Ferry, April 50, G4. 
Plinke U,, A, Str D. A, January, ct, 17, U4. 
Trude] F., A, New Orleans, April 3, “6d, 


TIED OF DISEASE, 


TE. W. Stannard, capt., B. Vicksburg, June 8,'63. {Gillis Win HL, D, Little Nock, July 
do I, Little: Rock, Noy, 5, 'i3.)Gasmal Charles, Py Helena, Aug. 17, 


A. Hobart, 
©. Corneliusen, do H, Memphis, Sept. 9, 63. 
O. H. Silver, 2d It., B, Duval's Blut, Aug, 20, 
R. Horner. do ff, Wiseonain, Jan. 6, ‘43. 


WN. Williams, ist agt . K, Duy. Bladl, Dee.27,'63,|Groven 0) N-, 1, Duval’s Mull, 


Tl, Hazelton, set., P, Memphis, Sept. 1, 2. 


FE. 1, Robinson, do P, baval’s Hlutl, sept. 16, 03. 


Wim. Ruch lo K, Little Boek, Oot, 24, "63. 


T. R. Roberts, corp., 4, Cartton, Wis., Nov. 6°62. Herminghans W.. ©, 
ilo DS, Madison, Wis,, Dee. 9, "b4. 


Ki. Wilson, 
EF. Gosse, tly ©, Little Reck, Dec. 3, 18. 
G. P. Baroard, do D, Metphis, Sept. 14, "th. 

J, Desiuch, do E, Little Rock, Sept. 28, "6-4. 
J. K, Akin, do PF, Mitchell, Wis., tet, 4, 'G: 
7. Brennau, do G, Merophis, Sept. 12, 
P. Ford, do G, Milwaute: 
L, Norris, do 4s, Miue Riv., 
E. Nolan, de 4, Pine Blatt, 


By 


Dec. : 


. "GE. 
W. Thorppgon. ilo fb, Soyder’s Bhai, July 26, °6,| Mara 


3.3. Nordboe, do BH, If 
My Glescn, do H, vb 
Arnold C,, A, deff. Narracks, Dee, be 76d, 
Arve F., E, Duva)’y Bull, Aug. 31, "63 
Altenhofen J, £. Kewaskam, Wis. , 
Aid John. G@, Uliwauker, Nov. ¢, “G2. 
Anderson Ko A., H, Hospital Boat, Aag. 1, "63, 
Andersou WH, Little Rock, Nov. 15, “13. 
Anderson A., Hy do Mareh 4, O4, 
Abralanyaeo N.,H, do Aus. 2h, 
Aadnesen 'f., K, Hospital Boat, duly 25, 43. 
Bunker J, A. Little Ruck, Sept. 27, Eh 
Brenolnger Ho. A, do Dec. 11, GS, 
Boiteckur A,. A. do June 17, 4. 
Tarrager §.. BL Memphis, Sept, 4, 0S. 
Becker ('., 6, Little Rock, Nov, 20, "63. 
Befinger [f., lt, elo May 24, "Gt. 
Boettner C, ¥.. B, do Jan, 8, 65. 
Buchhols W,, C, Milwaukee, Feb. 4, '04, 
Bughhola 4, ©, do Feb. 1, "08; 
Brionstaeds Jobo, U, Memphis. Oct. #1, "G3. 
Bailey Gilbert, St. Lowis, uly 17 "1. 
Tbarnes John 1. E, Helena, Aur. dL "63. 
Bentrapp F, HL. Wi, Snyder's Ishall, July 3, ww. 
Trohm Wen, H,. B. Memphis, Sept, "63, 

Buhl Jgseph, &, Mobile, May 9.70. 
Burmuster B, P, Chicago, Sept. 14, 65. 

Burt Clijah, #, New Orleans, May 31,09. 
Budhollu W,, G, Uighlund, Wis-, Nov, 12, ‘id, 


70 


. Aug. ‘16, 63, 


do P, Pratrie d'Ane, April 10, 64,|Couch W. 


$1, °64,|Delmart Derrick, B, Little Rock, Nov. 20, 


4, |erricts I. F,, FP, 


“it, Wis., Nov.21,'63.! Horrigan M., K, Little Roek, Dee. 7, 03, 


Sept. 20, ts. 
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Brengeldsen AL, H, Welena, Aug. 13, 03. 
Clark Ohurles, A, Memphis, Sept. 13, 63. 
Copley S., B. Snyder's Blut, July 24, 63. 

A., B, Little Rock, Now, 3, *63, 

Caya Ezra, D, Two Kivers, Wis., Dee. 23, 03. 
Cane Alfred, E, Caire, sept, 1, 64, 

Conley M., G, fo Field, Ark, Awy. 15, 6%. 
Vochams Joba, K, Mound City, Aug. 14, 63, 
Clusson A.D, K, Manitowoc, Wis., Sept. 10, 63. 
Mlzicl R., AL Memphis, Wet. 2, 63. 


Daubert F, B, do Noy, 21, "65, 
Deyeen Peter, C, do Nov, 5, 1, 
‘Didieehyandam &., 0, de 


June 3, dk. 
| Demmler Jolm, &, Helena, Aug. 13 s 
Drake Jolin, Fy Metaphis, Sept. 12 
Downey Johu, G, Davals hat, Sep 
Plireneberger John, D. Little | ' 
Ellis D. Brownsville, Ark., Sept. 5 
Ehren Jolin, 2d, 6, Little Reek, Oct. 22, 's8, 
Eerniaze Jacob, Ry Helena, Aug. 17, 63 
Fletcher L., B. Mound City, Vet, 12, 6 
Peiteo J,, BE, Snyder's Blatt June 29, % 
Ferguacn 0, PL Daval’s Blaf, Sept 
Fassel A., G., Little Rock, Nov. 5, 
Ferdon Z., K, New Orleans, May 5,” 
tirover 'T_, A, Milwaukee, Maret 
Glassow ., B, Hospital Boat, Sept. 
Gilmun G M., B, Uelens, Aug 
Gowicke FC. Doval’s Blog, Sept 


. 


Godar J., F, Litde Rock, Sept. 2, 63. 
flo Het. 26, 6, 
Hiraf George, fF, New Orleans, March 3 Se 
J "% ° 
Carslersen Knud, 1, Heteua, Sept. £5, 83, 
Hiettomsen ',, Hy Little Rock, Jan. 18, 4. 
Marlow A. A., A, do July do, "Ot, 
tio Get 11, %6 
Huss Georce, D, Daval's Blatt, Sept. 
Hill Bilward, OD, Milwaukee, dau. 17, 
Haug 'V., &, Kewashum, Wis., Now. LL, '62. 
Hoherg HL, E, Snyder's Bluth, June 2s, 64. 
Hochmuth © , BE, Maison, Wis., May 4, 08. 
Heimen J,, 6, Clarksville, Texas, June 15, '65. 
Hart Levi, Fy Helena, Sept. 27, | 
Uelmich ., G, Memphis, Aug. 2 
leer 


Hamilton Wau,, K, Memphis, Sug. 4, G3. 
Jous Mathias, ©, Mobile, April 22, ° 
Jakeseh Levold, OC, St, bonis, Auz 
danke Carl, &) Snyder's Blatt, Ju 
Jackson A., &, Memphis, Sept. 7, * 
Johanesen Ole, H, Paducah, Met. 40, °63, 
Jorde K, A., U, Ue tena, Aug. o, ‘63. 
Jotiisen Jens, Ul, Little Rock, Sept. 23, WE. 
Junesen Sivert, 1, do July ‘O4. 
Jackson b ‘, 1, do Jan, 3 
Jones Daniel, K, Hospital Boat, June 3 
Knowles J. 3., B, Greenbush, Wis., (et, 2 
Kibbey G., B, Mound City, Apell 22, ° 
Koll George, «!, Milwaakee, Nov_ 
Kups J, ©, Kewaunee, Wis,, Nov, 1s 
Ringelund t. W.. D. Camden, Ark , No 
Kommvrs A. J., P, St. Lois. Ang. 18," 
Kassebaum ©. G, Little Rock, Feb. 21 


Lonergan D., A, Little Ruek, Sept, 
Lawrence Hoth, 3, Mlywpoth, Wis 
|Lampke A., B. Memphis, Sept, 1, 6 
Lemke Wo, C, ilo | Sept, 4. 


Lemke A., ©, Littl Rock, Aug. JT, 
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Leger E., D1, Cato, Wis., . 15, 63. 

Lyon E. W., D, Little tibet, hie. 13, 63, 
Lossenden fob, E. Milwaukee, aa 12, we, 
-, Meinphis, Sept. 14, 


-o, F, Helena, Aug. T, 08. 
Larsen Nels H., H, do Aug, 11,708, 
Lintyen 0. N- ‘it, Memphis, Sept. 16, 763, 


Lotsch F., K, Lithe Roek, Nov. w, 193. 
Lawrence b. AR LY, Milliken's Bend, July 23, “68, 
Matthiessen J., 4, Little Rock, Aug. 24, ‘4, 


Mook Wm, B, do Jan. 15, "bt. 
Math Vhilip. i, do Noy. 4, 
Martiozen Fritz, ©, do Feb. 3, ‘G4, 
Matthies I, ©, Milwaukee, Nov, 6. ‘ee. 
Minick D it, F; do Nov. 6, 


Miller B., F, New Orleans, sures 4, i. 
Morgana Wm ,U, Litthe Rock, Nov, 25, °43, 
Monssen 1, H! do Nor. 4, ‘aa, 
Mynderse R., I. Jo Apel 12, ‘to, 
Nader Jucob FP, Memphis, Sept. 5, "83. 
Nolan Wan., G. Milwwn March 16, "63. 
Nelzon Ellen, 3. Moand City, Avg. 9 763. 
Nolan Michael, K, Memphis, Yet, hy 
Pinon, A Movile, April 2 37, ‘oa. 
B, Qufarcibas rh si ae id, ‘63. 


ig, 
ago, Feb. 18, 
Preusster Advust, B, Helena, ies. 6, 76% 
Pricder C_, B, Sayed at, July 14, ws, 
Prtterson 44. H., B, Little Rocx, Sept, 21, 64. 
Pfeencor Ernst A. C_ Milwaukee, Peb. 1/63. 
Piper funes, D, Sevder's Mai, duty 19, “68, 
Poml Sinmmon, Fy 1b Aug. 14, '63, 
Philips C F, Mabi nt, March 8, ‘65. 
Vaulsen Jacob, 1, Littl: Rock, Oet. 1s, ‘ot. 
3 Ht, K, de Oer. T, "GB. 
A, St. Tonia, Oct. 7, "63. 


Roehrsorn Joho © EB, do " Sept. 23,08. 
Rader Folin GU, . Memphis, Aug. 29, 63, 
Roethiisherser v1, Helena, Ame. 6, 88, 


Kaubgrand Louls, 1 Padneais, Ovt, 4, 63. 
Raumpel Henvy, K, Little Knek, Nov. 4 ee. 
Robinson James *., K, Memphia, Nov. b, ‘OL. 
Rasey Uliran, K, Milrnakee, Aug. 15, "G3. 
Scamman €, A. Kewannes, Wis, + Oct. 7, OS. 
nae F.C) Little Roek, Sept. 14." 
Fahad Sas c. do Het, 5, 163, 
D, Helena, Ang. 14, 63, 
RE , D, Mempais, Cet, 14, a8, 
Binckinn John, D, Little Rock, Noy, 2, 63, 
Sotan Peter, D, de Dec. 2, “U3. 
Smith Victory ye F, Memphis, Sept. 23, 63. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


M.G. Townsend, cup., B, Marks’ Mills, i % Ppa ¥ v. Plympton, szt., 


P. Flood, corp., IL, Spanish Fort, Mareh 

&. J. Weeks, dn; is do April 4, lg 
Green T., G, Mi, Kiba. Ark., Mareh 39, ‘1, 
MeKinetry J. B., G, Helena, “July 4, "6d, 
O'brien V., Jr, T. Mt. Elba, Mareh'80. "64, 
Shabino J., Ms & Spanish Port, Ala., March 3°, '65 
Vellan ’., E, Helena, July 4, HS. 


Diz0 OF WOUNDS, 


Hogg 8. W., 5, Spanish Fort, March 28, "65. 
O'Urier T., do April 2, +5. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


A. = Shiverick, capt., T, Memphis, April 22,63. C_ 


I, WH. Morton, 
ees Gilmore, Ist ue 
J. Noon, do 


©, Milwaukee, July 


WISCONSIN 


do K, Little Rock, Sept. ei “63. H. H. ‘Tilleon, do F, do 
2, '65.'G. W, Howard, do G, 
F, Lisbon, Wis., Aug. 10,63, Joha H, sinith’ do G; 


IN THE WAR. 


Stewart A., G, Little Rock, Nov. 11, 63. 
Sivertsen I, Il, St. Louls, Sept, 25, ng. 
Skiple O, AL, H, Madueah, Ang. 81, "G3. 
\Stensen U., it, Hhetteville Wis., July 25. G4. 
\Stenerseu Ole, gin Nadueah, Sept. in, WB, 
Syvertsen A, H, Little Rock, Jan. i x 
Stevenson Hugh, Hi, Jeff. Barracks, Nov. 13, '64 
Schmitt Peter, 1, Little Rock, Dee. 2, U3. 

Smith Oseur, K, Mospitat Boat, July 25, 763, 
Tuarnaur John, A As do "Juty ou, “63. 
Trudel Jozeph, A, Paducah, Aug. 15, ‘és. 
Toplin Wm. L., Fart Gaines, March 16, 65. 

Te Mant A., 4 * Colunibns, Ry. dune 4. ‘6s, 

Te Camp Ge oF Mepis, Aug. 41, "65. 

Te Maat J. iL., lo fret, 3, ‘3, 

Te Slaa G. J, a: “Nosy it 1 Boake Aue 50, 53, 
Thowpson ole, HH, Med 2h, Ws, 
'Thronzen Ole, U, 8, 51. Minis Nov tb, 63. 


Taylor T., 1, Stur, DP. A. Janaary, et. 17, b4 
Ulstiud Joho Ay if, Mound C ity, Aug. 11, ‘63, 
*V¥uskoil A., , Helena, Aug. 1, ‘G3, 


Fun Scsnia, ‘bittle Rock, July 13, ‘64, 
Wickham N b., A, Marison, Wis., May 6, "G4, 

| Wricht Josiah A.,'T, Helena, Aug. 13) ‘63, 

s Lerace, 5, Ithine, Wik., Nov. 8, 63. 

wn, OC, Snyder's Blut, Joly Lh, 68, 
DD, Helena, nk 4a oy 
D, Suyder's Blof, J Jaly 22, 
July 


Wart 
Wolf Frits, Th do 3. 
Wright H. L., B, Madison, vie. F April 5, OA. 


Winkteherst G. H.. P, Little Rock, Oct. 7. ‘43. 
Wiersig Julina, F, Hospital Thoat, Sept. 2 
Weseott T.. F, Jenkins’ Ferry, May 4, 
Whalen ohn, G, Little Rock, Dec 
j Wiig L. L., H, do Aug Oh 
|Williamaen Kuud, i, Jetf, Barracks, Dee. 17,168. 
Wilson Henry, K, Milwaukee, April |, ‘e. 
-Zolteis John, &, Little Kock, Nov. 14, Us. 
Zindel Peter, , Jf. Barracks, Oct. 15, "63, 
“ech Crank, CU, Litthe Rock, Nov, 11, “64 


Arkansas Riv., Mar. 12,'64, 
done 6, 63, 
May 22; "G4. 


+ Wounded, and 


SJumes Farrell, corp. 
10° Briew Michael, NH, Milwaukee, 
§8cherrer Peter, B, Little Rock, 


* Missing ; supposed killed, 


supposed died, Accidentally killed. § Drowned. 
| Burned, 
Killed in Action...... 


‘Died of Wounds. 
‘Died of Diseuse.... 
Died of Accidents. 
; 
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- M. Mead, 2d It., D, Helena, Ped. 13, °63. 
W.L. Bean, do P, Colmmbus, Ky,, thee. 29,62. 
C, Dov. Blu Aug. 24, 63. 
A. Hodge, do D, Milwankee, Dec. 9. 162, 
we T. Siyter, do F, Melena, July 15, "63. 
M. Taylor, do F, Pine Blatt, Sept. 21, G4, 
‘tr. Donaldson, do FP, Yazoo Pass, April | "63. 
T. J. Johnsen, do G, Helena, May 2, ‘63. 
John G, Budde, do HH, do Feb, 13, "63. 
G. Kieselback, do nw Vine Bluff, July 2s, 64, 
X. Yager, do I, do July 14, "64. 
Eiic lapp, do I, Helena, May 4, ‘63. 
Jos. Hannah, corp, A, do | Feb. 10, 763, 
cw. Wildish, do *. tio Aug, 21, 5. 
‘Charles Tack, do A, Little Rock, April 9, "Bt 


M.sMeall, do B, Pine Bluff, Aug. 8, ‘64. 
Stein, do Tt! St. Louis, April 50, "63, 
L. Jensen, do F, Pine Blutl, Nov. 2s) ‘64, 


J. Parker, doF, do Aug. 26, "Od, 
June 4, ‘64, i 
Helena, Peb, 22, 65. 


St. Louis, June 26, ‘SS. 
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P. Feely, corp., 1, Pine Blatt, Ang, J+, 4. Holcomb Hiram C., aoe Pine Bluff, May 28, "4, 
M, Me Taggart, do li, Waukeahn, Ww. "63. Harde!) ae WS ado Sept. 14, ‘SL, 
J, Nattisheim, do H, Helena, May 23," i a 
G. W. short, dot, do April at 
FLL. Allen, do T, Little Rook. Ju 
E. Russell, lo IX, Helena, April 
Alexander Ub. T., A, Pine Blaty, Ark 
Alexander C. E., iit do Aus. 
Arnall L,I, Little Rock, et. 84, '¢: 
Ammundson I. », D, Pine Blatt, $ 
Althaws Heori deo Dre, 13, 
Aalaksen K., (ireenwood. Miss., 
Ainb‘er William, K, Helena, July 
Bailey Anson E., A lo Keb 
Baines Henry, A, Memphis, Maret yl Hunt 4, IL, Aa 4 Blalf, Ju 
Ibrooks Matthew, A, Mound City r. 4, 63. Hurtyen 'P. U., M, Tyler, Fo BY 
Baker W.. B. Little Rock, March why | Ment roach Sa "Pine Bluit, duty t 
Hatlurd W., C, Helena, Peb, 26, "ts. I. y a. O., A, Helena, Mareh 4, 
Tinham ©. K,, B, do Aag. 47, 03. Vine (aif, Aug. 17, % 
FP, Fine Blut, July 4, “4. tel ena, M 
7 or a ‘Drazen Sint 
Killip Robert, &, tlelena, 


$7, "G4. Hunter ca 
Be Heinze J., BE. ta 

How ard No, FM 
Hubiard Mo. 
‘Hartwell G, W é 
Mines 1. B.U., 
Hawie John Ri, a 
Hamlin #10, il, Browsavil) 


er Pp. a’ 
Blane hard J. 


Trown J. B., Koudeon Ho @, de 

Brain ©. J... =, Tal 3 Kubo € Jes, , Vine Bly 

Bentley 8. Ri Pine Liu, Aus. 24, Ok Kolder 1%, By Helena, A 

Banter Louis. K, Memphis, Sept. 1, Us. Keovy fi EL Pine uty taty 14, 
Burdick ti, J, St. Fonwis, Dee. ST. 6! Kellozs 

Charchill ©, H., iviena, May 5 Lanedale ue a 


bo, 
ibe 11,63. [Tabdell BL 


Churchill F., ACW. fakedlin, Wig. Se 
Carver Samuel, A, Helena, April >. 

Cook B. B., B, do” Jun, 25 
Crall Haugh, B, do April t 
ey A., &, Little Rock, Dec. 15, 6 
Clausen 8, G., ©, Hylena, March |, 
Christy L. ie 1s Ho June 22 
ect 1 D, fine Hath tune Ludwig {* vu 
Callweil ie P, Helena, Pel, 22, {Lars N.. ts S 
Caldwell 3 N., P, Little Nock, Bec. 41, Wi. Mefiwain BL, 0 

Cheristisun (., Steam Transport, May 17, ‘OS. | Miller Isitac, b Pine Kind, Nor 
Cullen (., G, Yaxoo ues. Miss., ¥ hol, “OS, + Means Jolin w , Uletena, 
Carey J. B., Lf, Milwaukee, Oct 53, Noy Ky “Dine hui’ Sey 
Cowles Asu 3., I. Helena, Feb, 24, 6 Melendy U, vibe F, Steam ‘Trin 


lwhe 
Lannion T! ae Vine Butt, bay 


jaines Mare 


t, Mareh 24,'63, 
Ww 


Coulter W. J,, t, do April 12, 3, Moffit Grin D, PY Pine on A 

Carle Abram, K, doa Feb. 15, “68. Matioy Janes. ti 

Crotty P., K, Pine Blalf, Fuly tt, G4 Murray a 

Duncan Win., B, Greenwood, Marel oi, "63. Naor ah dr, 

Damuth Wm., B, St. Lovis, Moy 6, 65, Nott Wr a Ifetena, Ms 

Decker Wm. 1. (, Wine Biull, Ang. 1, ‘64, Nimes D. We ui 2 dle Aus, 4, 4 
De Grout George, D, da Nay. 28, oh. Osbors: Cree ange A., C, Vine Broil, Ang, 2 


Darrah Joscph, F, Helena, Mareh 2 2 "B. Oberluader SU, dy 
i Oftazan Ww. 1, Melenn, 2 3 
Pickie ys P., A, Moblle, Maw 4, “05. 


Enders N., A, Fort Gaines, March 2: 

Fletcher A., i, Memphis, Mureh 17, 6%, Patten F., Vine Bluff, sre 2 aut 
Finnegan Peter, B. St. Louis, Get. os, Pritchard J. P., 

Fritsinger Levi B., C, Pine Blut, July 15, 6, eck Allen P.. G, L 

Felss b a do Aug. 8, “64. Peters EL. Wl, Me 

Feder W_ ‘lo Mareh ‘i, "bs. [Peters tt.) 1! Bri 

Fielder G. : V3 Jef. Darracks, Oct. si, 64, Peak G., 'T, felons, dune | 

Foster B,, F, Yazoo Ex., Miss, March 29, 03, /Peek John 't., K. do Fey 27 

Freeman Wa. Wag Memphis, Oot, BD, “63, Phelps Arthur, K, Pine Bult, 3 y 25, G4, 
Felton J, H, Columbus, Ky., April 5 $3. Reed James fs A, Metiphia, Sept. LL, és. 
Frank Hiram P., L, St, Lows, June 27, 63. Reise HL, do April 0. "G3. 
Fiehier A., I, Little Rock. Feb. ‘C3. Rendail J. A, ae. Neleaa, May 15, "83. 


Parley John A, Vine Biul’, Nov. 43, We. Rugs C. A, G, Keokuk, Oct. 50, 3. 

Gillett Peter ¥) U., A, Milwaukee, ‘Nov. 30, 62, [Robinson J. ¥ , Pine Biel, Sept. 16, ‘44. 
Gripps P., A. Hielena, “april 1S, "WS, Robbins C.. Duval's Iu’, Sept. 25, ‘gs. 
Graper Wm, O, do duly 5, WE, thtobinson J * E, White Riv... Ark., Feb. 11,'45, 
Gry: Gabriel, P, Pine Blu, Aug 1. “4, Reiuhard C,H, Memphis, Oct, 1, “6, 


Greutzmacher Car, H, Helena, May 2, “63. Huss N., IE, Heleta. Aug. 1%, ‘63 
Tune 34, “es. lice G. T., K, arauphte March 14, *63. 
Steeies toe,’ Mt Swan Win, W., A, do | et. St, "63. 


Gebmuna Louis, H, Memphis, Sept. 6, 63. 2 ; 
isin ue. 1 allahatevic K., Miss., Mar. 10,°63, Stickels J, L., u Keokuk, June i5, 


“lh tol clemm, May ‘al, "63, Smalley T. M., (, Helena, Peb 
ere Te es K z do Feb, 8, Smalley A.C, e do. April 
Goulil Alvin, K, Greenwood, ‘iss, March 1H, %G3.| Strem HHA. ¢, Pine Blof, June 
Howard Albert, A, Helena, May ii, "63. Stinson E.. G, do June 23, "64. 
Harrison Jaceb, Ae Meinpbis, Sept. 20, '63. iSmith UW. P.. D, def. Murracks, Oct. 20, ‘64, 
Heider Joho P., UW, Helena, April t ‘03. Simpson C, HL, 0, Pine Hiatt, Aug. 3, He 
Howie Jotin, B, St! Louis. April 11, "63. Smith Lyman BD, B, Helena, Peb, 13 S. 
Haight Morris P., C, Helena, Feb. 25, °6, Snow D., BL do Taue 
Hanson Amand, t, Hospital Boat, April 23, °63. | Sullivan M., EF, Piae Blof, July 26, ; 
Harsbaw A, K.. c; Heleau, May 21, ‘65, Saffurd L. G. B:; G, do July3i, ea 
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§ cob, G, Milwaukee, Dec. 17, 62, Welch A. vi E, Helena, Feb. 6, "63, 
eae ae eel ek, Hl, Marksville, Aug. §, °65.{Wilford Hi., #, Little Rock, Oct. 26, "63, 


los:@., T, We lene, April 7, "63, Warr Snstin [eae F, Helena, April "68, 
Saiivan I aah Pine Bhat’, nies a2. 64. Webster H.C. ae "Milwaukee, Dee. 12, 6 
ergo G., K Wis,, June 26, "63, Whitney ER. G., oe Little Back, app ai, 63, 

r reey J, EL, D, Port? erton, March 29, 63, | Wilde Jikan, P, Daval’s Wat, 63, : 

Taylor Jolin, F, Memphis, Sept. 5, 7a, ‘Williams BE. E., Fy Steam Tranaport “han. 18, '63. 
" ton Jol, 4, Pine Bluth, Jnty 6, Wb Whitford 5, Il, Helena, April St 
Thus F., 1, Pure Troy, Wis., July 13, ‘BS. i Waters I. B., 1. dy April 9, . 
Teeter Prank, K, Helen, Mareh 6, "43. Whitten John, E do June 22, ‘\ 
Vanderhoof ., B, da Feb. 5, ‘53, Yelud Joha M., G, to Mareh 6, e. 
Vest tb, Vine Bult. Now. a. 8, 3 
Vaug nd Yoon, 1, bittle Reck, Noy. 11, #2 * Killed by accidental fall. t Supposed died 
Wi'son 0M x Vine Blad, Aug ‘4 tf Drowned. 
Woolewek Ira, XL dn Aug %, Wh | 
Withans Joba, A, Hetena, April it, "63, Killed in Action.. {centages HE 
Welland Po, ee &:. Louis, Oct. 24, BS, Died of Wounds 2 
Watkina © W,, BLN. Mrairie, W is., Aug. 21, 63.) Died of Disease... 222 


Witherill M. = rolls Pine Bintl, Oct. 10, ' a 
Watson A., col, ck. GC, du | & er Woke csc wissuacssascsgeoerenrxensama 200 


Warker Javob, D, St. Lonts, July Is 


TWENTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 
‘Bradt J. 8, Champion Hills, eae , 6S. 


KILLED TN ACTION, Lirk M.. G do May 1 5 a 63, 
8. Retehom, Ist szt., B, Pt. Gibson, May 1.°63.| Brown ¥ im TT,, K, Hospital Bout, tune 26, lho 
A. thet, ert Cs Champ. Hills, May 16, 3, | Cooper alt, Mansfield. bu., 4 pril 35°64 
dD ‘ da D, Port Gibson, May 3, 63. ‘Dake a. . 1, Champion Hills, ‘May 17, "65, 
. Alexander, 1B, de May: 1, “63, Ugyert J, “k. de May 21, "63. 


ws, corp. AL Chum. Mills, May 16°83, Ferden R. D., EB, Grand Gull, May ah, 63. 
Jeo 0. Spanish Fort, Mar! 2 27, bo, Klovd A, J, ws, Mewphis, July 7 7. 168)" 

to D, Sabine Or. Ro Ap. Sy bh Grosse (2, E, Magnolia, Miss, May ae oe 

do #! Champ, Hills, May 16, °63,| Gagan M.. 1, Grand Gulf, May 19, ' 

do BF, Sabine Cr, RK... Ap. 3, Sia. Henick Wm, f., 8, Miggnolia, May 3 he ‘82, 
nt, Chutop. His, May 1, 'é3.| ugeet {,, B, Warrenton, Misa., Jnne 1, 63. 


RO gaa 
5a 


Aogel OO. J. no T, de May 16, '3.| Meise J. B 0b, Chismpima Hilts, May 23, "63, 
Bacett ©. %, Sabine Cross K., La., April 5, 64. Uathcet, A ALG, Uhlekasaw Bayon, June 12,68 
Burke Ju do April §, "G4. Murray ipl >: sapion Hills, May 28. "3. 


Nuther To, 0, Champion lls, May 
Kenedict O-. F., i, Vicksburg, June 


36,3. [Me Avil 


, Grand Gulf, May 23, ‘6. 
Me Dass 0. 


i ". i, aay hia, Ang. 2 


Carter NUL. A, Ghavopien Hills, May 48, Owen } Champion £ ils, May 2! 
Coughlin R de May ih.'63. Parker th a B, Grand Gat, May 2 
Chapin A., ie Crags R,, La.. April S, ‘tit. Roadel FU) Memphis, Aug. 16, °63, 


Fisk ©. M G, Chawpion Wills. Paes ‘18, Od. [Short J., D, Port Gikson. Macy 4. 634 
Mord Bruniet, tf, do May Ik, "3, [skinner &,. 0, Mack River, Mize , June 32, 63, 


Goodrich oD, Atehatelaya, La, Joly 28,64. [Seige C., Peasant Mill, ba, April li, “Ud. 


Thiwes bi te te Vort Hiibson, Maa 1, “68, Spring Hd), By tired Golf May t4, 65, 
Hinds M., G) Che vuplon Hibs. May i, ‘a3. Shiatler P., HW, Chickasaw Mryou, Jane 32, 03. 
Jackson Join, & May 16, "65. Van Arnum G., E, Champion title, May 19, '63, 


Aolinish ©. 1, Satine Cross ., April 8, "bt. 
hiog J. 0, Champion (ils, May Ub, ‘td, 

Kootendortyr dV, Port tibsen, May 1. '63. 
shine (ress 0, April S, 64. 


MED OF DISEASE, 


0. F. Mattice, eapt., A, New Orleans, Jone 5, 64, 
w, Port Gilson, May 1, "6 V. Sweeney, adjt, W atertown, Wis P "Apel ay 65, 
s Merry, Et, thy May 1, “63. LF. Willard, lat it., ©, Horicon Wis, Jan, }0,'44, 
mack: WL, A, ae Mor 1, "83, L, 11. Updike, lst agt., i, Str. Liane'tr, Jan. OF gS. 
tho May 1, “83, A.W, Crandall, set., EB, Priz. of War, Dee. 5, “G4, 
. Legolas do D, Carrailtun, La. y Au Y4,'68. 


a FS ‘Gibann, M: ay’ 1, 3, , do P, Helens, Mareh & 
. 2, Charopion Hills, May 16, °§3, Mie Mullen, co i, Jo March a ‘ai 
¥, Moet Gith on, May 1, ‘ss, t H, Armstrong. Je in, St. Louig, Jun. 9, $3. 


BD, sabine Urose RL, April 5, "Od. R, Stark, “do UH, dives’ Mhvot'n, May 17, "65. 


Sewistaskis AL, do April 8, "4, BE. Cle, do 1, Memphis. March 5, "68, 
Trarnp Jolin, P. Vie keburg, Jane ti, Wm, he ps, corp,, bb, Vieksturg, Joly 
Vtecht A., G, Sabine Urosa it. Aprils, ‘Hh, FL RL Nelder, det do May 2 


; Slirevequrt, June 16, "5, 
Muy 2s, 


IC, Pompe, ‘lo 
HE. A, Bower, do D, Viekst 


. TOU i, 3 
“5 IED ee ndie OLR Hall, "do Dy Helena, spril 11, 3, 
ALD. tribe, , H, New Arted ws, Oct. 24, "63, 8. Marson le pn Lake Mills, Wis. , * Nov. Bod. 
Lk W, Beaneth, do BR, feif. Garrucks, Me ny ae 
TE. Ate; r ts he tmopion Hills, ve ty 37, 73%, x Dowers, ha By ADMiken's Bend, daly 30,63. 
DL. Deming, do " Mexandrin, La., May 9, R. Seckerson, do gh Carrollton, La., sept. +, 63. 
S.A. Bryant, de D, Memphis, dane 2? |¥, Lewis, aT, Helens, Peb. 25, 64. 


By. Varker, de K, Champion Hills, Inne 6, 33. Jumes Coy) Te, du tf, Opelonsis, Ta., Oct 19, 763. 
Tl, (reen, corp, F. St. Latis. Age 29, 163, py ) [Lalsteart, do ve New Doeria, La. . Nay. i “63, 
Poa'Rrien, dae, New (eleans, Apeil 5, Ob, K, Noble, ‘Qo HL New Orie ana, Met, 1, °b3, 
Aauke A. Morriain, do K, Heleaa, Fat. 15, 0s. 


we UH, A, Mills Husp, bul, May [9,63 9 
Wrirlges J. 8. A, Grant Hosp. Migs. 3 A 
Bicker W. J,, A, Vieksburg, June 


. Farlow, do K, lo Feb, oS, 3, 
» Walker, de i, Bu. City of Mem,, Aug. 7,'68, 
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J. J. Learn, do K, Carrollton, La,, Aug, 19, °83, 
Agoew John, A, do Sept. 4, 168, 
Anderson N. O,, 0. New Urleans, Tuly 6, 4. 
Alden H., F, White River, Ark., Nov. 9, "G4, 
Anderson A. R.,T, Vicksburg, Aug. 19, 65, 
Adams 8. P., I, Carrotitun, La., Oct, 1, 63, 
Allen A., I, New Orleans, June 25, “64. 

Arnold F. DL, RK, Memphis, Fe. £5, 63. 

Ascherin A., K. St. Louis, April 2, ‘Gd. 

Haclom G, A, Millizen’s Mend, April 29, "63. 
Ratler N., A, St. Louis, Aug. 5, 68, 

Bolser J, &., B, elena, Feb, 
Blanchard §. J,,B, do Peb. 
Bennett Henry, B, do Feb, 2 
Bartlett J. M., B, Vicksburg. 
Bartz J., B, New Orleana, Joly %, ‘0+ 
Blanchard M. A., ©, St. Lotis, Feb 
Benz Charles, (, Helenh, Feb. 22, 
Baum ., ©, Milliken’s Bend, May 22, 
Backus C., D, elena, Feb. 3, '63. 
Bryunt C., B, Westford, Wis., Get, 9, "65. 
Barrett 3., B, Camp Satori, Miss, Dec, 14, G2. 
Becker P., G, Mempliis, Sept. 14, 83. 


‘po 
” 


Doutey J,, D, St. Louis, July 4, "05, 


Damuth 3. 
De Forest ry 


Fick Geor, 
Forward M,, Hospital 
(asking G. K., A, Helena, 
Grittia F, D,, A, Meniphis, & 
Gregg L, B., A, St. Charles, Sept. 
Gridith David, Helena, Murch fd, "Us, 7 

Gritey A. D., B, Viekabarg, June 1, "G8, 
Gridey C. M., 8, Memphis, Apri s, "a, 

Gattey Paul F., CO, Helena, April 3, ‘63. 

Gritia N. T., PD do Feb. 7, "63. 

Gary A. D., B, Jolf. Barracks, Keb, 12, “63, 
Grevoteat D. U., H, Vielsburg, Juty Lt, ‘63. 
Goodall E., 1, Hielena, Marcel 16, "8. 

Gilbert L. B,, K, do Mareh 6 a3. 

Gillett L. MK, du Dee, 85, ‘62. . 
Hungerford H., B, Young's Polnt, June 13, 63. 
Holcomb G., B, Pris. of War, Texas, Nov, 15, ‘G4, 
Tlunmplicey H., ©., [feleaa, Mareh 25, “63. ; 
Holtister &. B., C, Carrotltns, La.. Sept, 16, 63, 
Huine W., D, Heleen, March 17, "68. 
Hurlburt W., D, Jetl Burracks, July 22, 53, 
Hager J, I1., F, Jackson, July li, "0B. 

Hoveling J. &.,'8, 5t. Lonls, Sept. 9, "83. 
Hollingsworth J., H, Helena, March 7, Nis, 

Hurt B. H., K, do Jan. 3, “3. 


7 
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‘Hamilton A. W., @ K., Davali's Paull. 


Hodge 8... Ky do dun, 17, *65. 
|Haviltton AL Gs; K, do Deg. 2%, 'd2. 


tvin I, 8,, Pris. of War, Texas, Nov. 10, ‘pt 
jFennings A. N., F, Eletena, Feb. 24, ‘63. 
Jocham Toha, G for, 9, "63, 


Rarr J., B, Helena, Tan. 11, 6 
Kline @. A., D, Hospital Steamer, Aug. 7, '63. 
Kasten Wm., D, Keokuk, Aug, 1, '69. 

Krankie J. G., F, Carroliton, La., June 14, "64, 
Eloy @. I,, €, Helena, Marek 10, 


‘Ot. 


>. 
4 1, tH, 
. U, Helena, Feb, 3, 03, 
tpa dl, G, Milliken’y Bend, Aug. 5, 'S3, 
Lee Jacab L, . Louls, July 
Mead &., B, Helena, Feb, 2, 
Middlestates Wo., B, New Orlear 
| Milan Wo., B, du 
Morrison A. A,,'C, Milliken’s Bend, 
th R., 0, Morzanzis, Lu, 4 
Minnick Levi, C, Helena, March 2t, 


‘oo. 


ae] 


"ay 
aa, 


Mack J., D, Carrollton, bal, Sept. 4, a. 


Major T. P., D, New Orleans, Jw 
Mead §., BE, Memphis, Aug, 11 
Mattis Juin, BP) Helena, 
do 


3, BH 


Fel. 6, 
May LT, 
Fee. 1s, "6 
Feb, is 


Marks , 3, G, 
Mortenson TL, G, 
x 


Mebuitie ©,, £, 81, Dowis, Jun. 20 
Milhiatiand ©., £, Mewplis, March 0, 
Mick Philip, K, Ne 1, 
Nelson John, A, Clieiyr " 
Norton A., I, Vieksturg, July 21, 
Nitowo K,, D, Meniphis, March = 
Nash Jota, K, Peiae’s Voint, Miss., 
Lonis, Aug, 1, 


Vhodes J AL, ©, Reakuk, Oot. - 
Rockwood J., D, Helena, Feb. 1, ‘Gs. 
Ragow G,, B, St. Louis, Feb, 5, "66 
Kigale ., PL Feiae’s Voint, Dec. 19, 02. 
Keiche (1. P. W., G@, Helena, Murch 7, 6 
eRuthbarn David, 1, Memphis, Feb 26, 
tovers F. B., K, Carrollton, lo, Her. 6, "63. 
Smith PL, A, Vicksburg, June 
Spooner J., A, New Orleana, Vet 
Suith 0., C, St fowls. July 19, 
Spannans C., 0, New Ure 
Sith Jesse, D, [elena 
Spear C, U., Db, Me q 
Sehiwitzer d, By Muslison, Wis, Oct. 14, "62, 
Savin A., P, St. Louis, Jone 1, “63. 
Seyfert ©. K., Vieksburg, daly} 68. 
Syaith A., , Milliken’s Bend, Aug, 1 


= 


, U8, 


"ik, 

sept, 13, O. 
eh. 2h, “at, 

ia, March 17, 63. 


‘Smith tra 
Sponlding J. Ry 3, ns 
ith N.S, KR. Perk vit., Mune 26, 83, 
20, K. Williamstown, Wis., Uct. 7, ‘6s, 
t gun He, A, Cacroliton, La., Aug. 25." 
Thompeon HE $., Mansfielt 4 
\iiiden B., FP. Helena, Mar 
IThorn Jd. GP, do Feb. 21, "68. 
lPapper @, M., H, New Orleans, Oct, 12, "63. 
Torbut $., 1, Memphis, March 3, *63. y 
Thayer U, R., 1, Madison, Wis., Oct. 19, "62, 
Tripp J. P., K, Vriars Poiut, tec. 13, "62, 


* 
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Visear A. F., B. Emmett, Wis,, Nov, 27, '63. 
Yoon FU, & Millisen’s Bend, April 28, "63. 
, Helena, Mareh 1s, ‘3, 


Wiley A. 
Wetntore we 4, Franklin, La., Hee, 7, 08. 
Welt ut}. Om " Vicksburg, July iS 


hy Natehez, Ang, 10, ‘63, : 


~B, de Ang, 18, 63, 
4 ae ae Mareh 2, ‘eg. 
ae April 21, "03, 


©, Memphis, Murch b '8 
atin. City of Jemphis, Au 
, |, Black River, Miss. duty 
Weeks WoW, Tt, Honston, Texas, Sepn 9 
Wilber Bo W., BE. New Ueieaus. Get, 21, “4. 
Worringen John, 4, Memphis, July 2, "85, 
yes MDE. rts i 
t i, Helena, Feb A i 
Ps i t, ‘ 
Yeryes La. Pr visti, Lu,, March —, ‘tt. 
Young C. B., B, Pris. of War, Texas, Sept, 27,04. 


Derivan P..€ E, Fox Luke, Wis, July 16, 63, 
Foat A. J.a@ D. Morganzia, La., ‘June t, "GE. 


1 68. 


Wheeler A 
ik, 


THIRTIETH 


RILLED IN ACTION. 


O. C, Stall, tat sgt.. 1, Ft. Union, D. T., Ap, 27,05. 


TIED UP WOUNDS, 
Oison E., OC, New Lighon, Wis., Sept. 10, "63. 


TIED OF DISEASE, 


do ik tle 


Ay Port Hive, DT z 


mrs Fort oe Awe 2; arts 
ra L., Y. Loulsvilte, Fe “bo, 
Brace A. J., G, Luvenport, Pel. i, ‘oO 
Bronson A.. u, Hosp. Boat, Mo HL, Get, 
Boynton D, 4.1, Fort Faron, TL, Apri 
shers Fh, 2, A, Marlisun Wha. cheat 
re, Ww. ye ow ling Green, Dee, 
4 C, St. Joseph, Mu., Nov 3. 
BF, “Peanspart ou Mo. Th, ray 
4,9 +, Fort Snelling, Noy. bu, 
Carpenter W. JL, Hy Leon, Wis., Jan. 22, 
Corbitt Win, H., 1, Fort Rice. et >, ‘64, 
Croush J., U1, Louizvil 


Feb. 5, 5, 
David L, ty, .B, Milwankee March cv 
t u i, Mudizon, Wis. . 
& ! fl, ie Feb, 72, 
, F, Port Niee, Oct. 1 
‘ie Luulseilte, Ang. 15 
Godfrey Gs W., A, lo March 7 i 
Gilbrotson A.. C) Fort Rice, Sept. 2, 
Getchell P., D, Fort Sully, D.T., April, i 
Gregory U., a 6 Madison, Wis., Dee. 1s, "2. 
Gould I,, G., Davenport, March £4, W4. 
Jotosen E b, Madison, Wis. » April Su, "68, 


L. F. Stilsen, 
Bushnell A. Wy 


we, 


ye 


ti, 


ler i 


‘WE 


THIRTY-P CRB 


KILLED IN ACTION, 
D. Wiekham, s:t., (, Bentonville, Mar. 19, "65, 
QO. H. tk. Bailey, dy Athiata, July 23, GH. 


8, 63, died Noy. 


L. §. Burten, cupt,, B, Mineral Point, Nov, 6, “4 
1 C, Hugin, ix it G, Louisville, Age. 80, 
Jo, Coysa au Ist agh., 1 Lana, May Js, “ed. 

G. My ede *sidizo om, Wis,, dacs, "18, “tR. 
$. W. Carter, rien Is, Mineral Voiut, Ap. 2,63. 
©. W. Danforth, de F, “Mudisou, i 


dan, Lae 
f 6d, seckell x ¥, 


. [Taxlor f., 


IN TUE WAR. 


Ginn M.,5 H, Mobile, May 25, '65. 

Elurtetan Wen. d 44, May 25, "65. 

Lukers Moa 1 Mississippi River, Nov. 2! 2, °63. 
Peterson Pa Kk, St. Charles, Ark... Sept. “14, td. 
Streich A.,a@'F, Helena, Jau. 11, "63. 

jStrecter B.t K, Island 63, Miss. iv, Now. 25,'64, 


Wrigt A. Jc F, Biukely, ‘ala, , April 12, "he. 


* Reported on March return, 184, as died Nov, 
Iss). ¢ Reported on March retarn, 1594, as 
ze, I-88. 3 Reported on monthly re- 
turn as died Jan. §, 1805. Reported un monthly 
jreturn as died March 13, 155. | Suppesed to 
have died at ilelena, Ark. 5 Suicide, a Drowned. 


Li. 


& Explosion of ammunition. ¢ Kun over by wagon. 

Rilled in action... 4.2 -s<se0.s. tnnaericn: 
Died of wounds... . 3T 
Died of disease. . 210 
Died of Accident, ee aeae son, 18 


Total csceccccdacencsdscoessecssenseee 208 


REGIMENT. 


Kellerson P., G, Davenport, April 15, 
Kosthe B., L, Ft. Union, D. T., March £6, "65, 
Leln John, C, Quiney, Dee. 14, l 
Longfellow G! WW. Ui. Msaison, Wis., Ap. 7, 63. 
Larson Peter, I, lo Feb, ZL, "68, 
MeNamara \., 0, Port Sully, April 14, "4. 
Martin &.. 8, Maaise om, Wis., Jan. 5, 68, 
Vonnell A., b, Bayfield, Wis, July 29, 68, 
Miller J. M., \, Madison, Wis., Nov. 24, “02, 
Marshall Wm, WT, do Jan. 8; 168, 
Masters Ii., [. Milwaukee, Apell 4, tid, 
Prisk I), By Mineral Potnt, Wis., Oct. 27, 63, 
Perry Vt, I, Madison, Wis. , June 4, “he. 
Pritchard &., 1, Fort Caion, April Ss, WD. 
Richardson D., H, Madison, Wis., Dee. 11, = 
fiolf W. TL, 1, Above Pr, itandall! July 3, te 
Shaw Wii., UL Madison, Wis., Jan. 15, ia 
ert Sully, Jane 7, we. 
, Leap. Liout, Mo. River, June 20,64, 
¥, Lovisville, Feb, 13, 5, 
wey "Deerfield, Wis, a June 28, "64. 
Mee Lantisville, July 1b, 65. 
ae Bowling Green, Jan. 7, 65. 
cas "Manison, Wis., Jau. 1%, Gs. 
Torkelsen ?.. D, Fort Rice, July 27, Ot. 
*Traesdale John Ty, FP; Lonisville, April 
Trahern BE, P., G, Dave papprt, 
Watson 6. “td Al Louisville, Peb, 
Winter C. 


Stowell A., 
Stewart J. ‘y 
Sprat GM, 
Spear S. M., 
Stanton A, 


ST," 


ve ‘GE. 

Ps 

F, Crow Creek, I. T., May 8, "64. 
West N, Ab, Way Madison, Wis,, April 6, 733. 
Worden €., G, do A cil 7, "63. 
Way HH. 3., 1, Fort Union, suet “he 163. 

Weiriek Win., IL, du = May 

Winters U. 11., K, Louisville, yo. %, “BS. 


* Drowned. 


Kitten) bn Action... scccscssscae 
Die of Wownds.........00.- 
Died of Disease. . 


T 


REGIMENT, 


‘Barrington S. b,, Averysboro, March 16, *65. 
Dibble John, Atiuntu, July 22, Gt. 

\Farmer W. D,, FL Suvannab, . Ga:, Dee, 9, Ot. 
|Jobnaon W. J., A, Bentonville, N. ©. Mar, 19,'65, 


THIRTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 


Jackson 0., G, Atlanta, July 28, 64 

Mabbott IT. ae Bentouville, Nlareh 18, "bo, 
Manson Wm., G: do 
Kynurds John, c, do Mav 
Sherwood au .D, “Atlanta, Ang. 1, ‘tk 
Sawley W.N,, 1, Bentonville, March 1, ‘65. 
Taylor T. x ci do Mareh 10, "G5. 


PIED OF WOUNDS. 
J. Downs, corp., 11, Nashville, Aug. 29, “6t 


Z. Wright, do K, Savaanuh, Ga.. Feb. 27, ‘a. 
Blaisdell ¢. &., 8. In the Field! N. C,, Mar, 18," 
Cromwell &, ¥., t tioldshore, N. C.. Mar, 25, 
Hollowny L. W, 1, Nashville, Aug. 91, °64. 


Sheard b., B, Craliet ovo, Mareh 24, Wo. 
Smith ¥,, G, Kiegston, Ga., Aug, o, ‘tH. 
Sinith Jon F., K, Atianta, “July BL, “OE 
Thomas R. M., K, Bentonville, March 20, ‘65. 


DiED OF DISEASE. 


W. J, Gibson, maj., Columbas, Ky., Sept. 9, °63. 
J.T, Mason, eapt., BE, Nashville, Wet. 17, 8. 
G.N. Rogers, td It, (+, Atlanta, Aug. 12, “bt. 
J. Harker, sxt., EB, Murfreesboro, Dee. 1 3 

P, Collins, szt., B, Wiota, Wis,, July 20, "65, 

J. Magrane, “do. ut Duilgevilte, Wis., July QT, 64. 
J. 7. Matthew, corp., D, Savannah, Jan. 20, 165, 
F. Wulther, do zi Atlanta, July 27, "G4. 

J. A. McClure, do K, Columbus, Ky., Oct. 1,703. 
Anderson E., E, do Muy 16, "63. 
Aldrich W. U., PF. Raine, Dee, ay “Us. 
Blias N. 8., ¢, ‘Nashville, De », ‘64, 
Bliss F. R., G, pag trl iver, Sept. 1, “01, 
Biack L, P.0., ©, Gratiot, Wis., Tdue 8, "OS. 
Burritt D, M., &. "Nastivill, April 20, G4. 
Butler Louis IL, C, Colambas, Ky., July 74; 63. 
Parnes Win., L, Murfreesboro, Dee. 2s, 08, 
Beecher Mhilip, I, Jedeesonville, Dec. 1, Hd. 
Bevens Bil, 1, Chestertield (. HL, Mareh 8, "65, 


Cowen BD. AL, ©, Columbus, Ky., April +, 748, 
Coleman Nathan, D, tlo tly TM, as, 
Qoppee MP, va D, Murfreesboro, bane bg, it, 
Church Wu do Nov. 29, "63. 


*Carpenter 0 *., K, Adaivaville, July IT, 4. 
Davis A. L., B, Chattanooga, Nov. S, 'G4. 
t0unn Wm. N., , Albany, Wis., Aug. ai, ‘63, 
Deut dubn 't., 1, Atianta, ‘opt. age 
Enoeh M., (. Marfreesboro, Jan. 16, 84. 
Farrell Vatrick, KR, do | May 25, "bd, 
Creideawise Peter, B, do Dee, 15, ‘St, 
Clines Daniel L., K, Nashville, 

Hill George #., A, Savannah, Jan, 2, '65, 
ey Yost, 1b Madison, Wis., Dec. , US. 


asking A.W. U, Crawford Co, 
Hanson Lewis. 0, Colwenbus, Ry., July 27, "63, 
Hall Levi N., Racine, Janu. 16, 3. 
Hoyt Brastus Q,, Albany, Wia., Ang. 27, "63. 
Hanson Henry, ty, Argyle, Wis., Sept. 2, OS. 
Heer F,, G, Nashville, Jan. 1b, 64, 


THIRTY-S 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


I, Eckela, capt., B, Salkahatchie, $. 0,, Peb. 3,65, 
W. P. Lowe, egt., (. Athanta, Astg. 15, ‘al, 

J, G, Whidden, ar f, do a 10, O4. 

P. Bartell, corp., I, a farch 21, ‘65. 
Bissett J., K, do March 21, "65. 
Chipman A: kG, Ralbsnnets, Feb. 4, “Wb. 
Gee T. A., do Feb. &, “6. 
Glugs 3. I Deepen Mareh 29, “63. 

i. Frelinghuysen, B, Salkahatehie, Feb, 2, "05, 
Harman A. J., C, Courtlane, Ak ’ duty 2 rd ‘ht. 
Hicks John, gE, aonth Kdisto, 3. CL, Reb, 9. eg 
Powel! R., BE, Hillsboro, Misz., Feb, 3, "04 
Smith J., B, Salkahatebic, Feb, 3 » OO. 


"WS, |battin 6. 0. 


orth Joha, &, Coltunbus, Ky., June 24, 3, 
W.. Nov, 15,"82, 


ECOND 


Hall Davil, H, Murfreeshora, Nov, 20. 
Hope Robert, K, Wisconsin, Jaiy ay 
Jones KB. .e, Madison, Wis Oct. 22. 
<] ©. B, New York City 
|Rlarsy (e,, F, i 
Jt ve a Wan, 
La Polute Luke, A, Racine. Ts 
Latham J. L., ©, Madison, Wis., 
Lemons David, D, Atlanta, § iad Ti, "64, 
Latin H. B., &y , Urb 9, 63. 
Lewis Alfred, F, Racine. o 
Lalrd J... i, Murfreesboro, Janu. 9, '64. 
}Luyton John, G, Motroc, May 3. *6& 
HW, Madison, Wis., Oct. 
Millman F. C., B, Monroe, Wi 
MeMahon 1, iG; Chattanoogs, Nov. ! g 
Mars Foarph, D, Alla gs Ky., Aug. 7, 
Mul We IL, ilo ea, eM 
Muzzy I. D., a, Gein bien: April 2 
MeDemali James, ih. 
\tMcOlpnis M., H, Racine, Jan. 30, 64 
Maluuphy G., nh Madison, Wis, Aug. $, °63. 
Manty it. 1, "Murfreeshuro, ‘B. 
|Murray M., It, Cairo, Rept. 
Mashice ey Ti: i, Alexanidela, Va., May 1s, 763, 
MeCullick D- E, K, Colambus, Ky, Muy 9, "63. 
Norder F., B, do Rept. 24, 63, 
Overton GW, v1, Chattanooga, July $1, "4. 
Prive 1, D, Nashville, Janet Hk 
Porter t, Ji, Madison, 5 
Peat T., ci Colds, Ky., Cet. 3, 
Richards Ih, d, New ‘Albany, Oct, 1, “bs. 
Ryall Toba, 'U, ‘Murfrcesboru, Dee. 17, ‘63. 
Rood Ole C., EB, Jul, Vurracks, Pet 
Ituskirk Johu, it, Chattanouga, Sept. 27 
Richards J., 1, Monroe, Wis., Apri 
Schober S., B, Chattanooga, Sept, 1)! 
Sith W. it, ‘C. Ridgeway, Wis, dul 
Shaw Adney N_, F, Uhicuge, > 
Stoller U., G, Voluuus, Ky 
iotmuder: 1 Fa | ily 


» DS. 
Ve ri 2, "6S, 


Seblitter It, New York City 

iSchovley S., I, Atlanta, Oct. 1, "63. 

Smith a. J the Marfreeshoru, April dl, ‘dt. 

Tuttle Wi. Bi CAT. do Marsh , “oh 
shan ALP b . ‘A, Colutul , Mar, 24,'83. 


Virtue T., Bb, Monroe, Wis., Dee. Bh 

Welch J, iy A, Columbus, Ky, Sept. a 8, 
Washingtou G.. eal, ck. ee Ay Atlanta g- 2, ‘Ot. 
Webster B. C., B, Argyle, Wis., Dec bz 
Williams 3., e, Chattanooga, Jan. 2. 
Wileox J. BP. , 1, Newbern, N. C., 


‘hy 
Aprils, °65. 
Wilsey J... K Columbus, Ky. ‘ July ul, 63. 


* Killed by aceldent. 


t Reporte! on monthly 
return, Noy. 2, 1663. 


Killed in Action,.... 13 
Died of Wounds. - 9 
Died of Disease......- Wecanalnae a wae Ree Re er 4 


TG ene. cacomeapensereyenusecrsseesy seb 


REGIMENT. 


iThomas &., G, Salkahatchie, 
Tyrunt 3. oe Atlanta, Aug, I! 
Woudara’ A., A, do Aus. 14, ‘6h. 
White A., K, do Aug. SL, “G4, 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 
1B. P. Sheldon, corp., B, Hilton Head, Feb, 7, "65, 


A. Uhaste, do WH, Rome, Ga,, Aug. 21, G4. 
Ss. W. Smith, do  F, Memphis. Feb, 74, 63. 
jDyer J, C, Rome, Ga, 4 us, iM 


= 


| ¢ W. U., A, Beanfort. & c. Feb, 2A, Ses, 
lGranger A., G, Pocutatigo, 8, C.. Feb, 5, 65, 
|@iusdersou 3 M., K, Witton Head, 3. C., Feb. 19,°65 


Mason D,, K, Goldsboro, Nit, March: 27, '65.. 


1110 WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Smith A, TR. HL, B, Neanfort, 8. @., March 1, “3. Darling 4,, E, Chattanooga, Nov. 6, 64. 
Vasbinder P. M., 6, Blair's L'dy, & €., Feb. 3,05. Deckars J., F, Memphis, futy 1, ‘63. 
Deouin F., P, gape Aln., reo 7. tn 
nie Relong M, u., G, 0 pe . “BA. 
DIED OF DISEASE. Deosry Iuy G, Chattanooga, Nov. 2, "G4, 
P. Dakin, 2d lt, F, Merphis, Tuly 12, 68. Dariing 3., 1, Memphis, Peb. 15,63. 
J. Ressique, pr. mms., Nashy Sept. 2, Gl. Dalton M, @,, f, Decatur, Ala., Puly 15, "64. 
WON. Warriner, sxt.. 8), Memphis, March 25, '63,/ Davis  F,, tho July 10, 64. 


A, H, Frost, do KB, fo Get. 8, ‘Elliott (., B, Memptis, Marek T, 3. 

(. B. Springsteen, do EB, ilo May 16, Evans Wm., (, Ueeetur, Ala., July 25, 64. 

J. Andrews, do G, do Feh, 22," Fdeon A., F, Fort Sehuyler, N.Y¥., Peb, 14, 83 
D. tan, do G@ de March vf | Banis M., G, Jackson, Teno., Tan. 14, 83. 

BK. IL. Mentor, corp., A. Decatur, Tune 21, ‘64. Fverzon D. UL, IL, Philadelphia, May 9, "65, 
AE. Gyertard, du i, Memphis, May 24, '63, Elsner A., 1, Memphis, Jan, 25, ‘Gt. 

G. Thorn, de &, Lomira, Wis., Aug. 1, '43,|Eiekle C.. K, St. Louis, March 89, G3. 


DW. Pea 
L.6, Bott 


rrr 


ilo &, Keokuk, June 28, 64, Easterbrook @., K. Decatur, Ala., Aug. 9, 4. 
do G, College HILL, Dec. 17,62, | Frost T. W., A, Memphis, April 16, "63. 

q m, Ten., Jan. 14°08. /Frink J, E., GC, Cairo, April 2, “it. 
Fay C.B., D, Juckson, Teon., Jan. 9, G8. 
Fish G@_ W., D, Hospital Beat, March 11, 64 
his, Nov. 1. "68. 


1 3 
doll, Jackson, Ten., Jan. 26,68, Fersugson R. M., F, Mer 
oH, do Jan. 21, 63.) Pansler W. HL, G, Berlin, Wis,, May 6, "Od. 

Partington W. A,, G, Mecatar, Ala., June IT, 64 
Farnham J, UE, 1, Kayeteevitle, N. O., Mar. 15°65, 


Ht. Rhotles, do T. Memphis, Sept. 4, 3. Fromdol B. J., K, Vieksturg, March 4, 4. 

J, Steffin, dol, Vicksburg, March 5,64. Grapp Wm,, A, Gordon, Cin., Now. 28, ‘G4, 

7. Munting, Jr., do K, Atlanta, Nov. 1, "bt. Gaviord R. A., A, Memphis, Sept. 7. Gd. 
Alexander J, U., B, Memphis, Noy, 26, 63. |Graham A. G., A, Madison, Wis, Nov. 20, 63, 
Andrew Ro 2 do duly 1, 63, Groce BE. 'T., A, Memplis. Jan. 24, bd. 
Armstrong G, DL, Decutur, Ala., daly 11, “bd, Gowin S$. J,, A, Decatur, Ala., Aug. 16, dt, 


lemphis, July 1, U4, feoung P,, C, Memphis. Aug. 14, ‘dd, 

Mareh 35, 64, Green A. G., O, Brownsville, Miss., keb. 20, Gd, 
June 22, 64.) Neodrich J, J., D, Decatar, Ala., duly LS, WH. 
is, Griffiths Jom C.F, Metmphis, March 26, 6. 
apt. 3, ‘hd. Geunnar Moses, UL, tle April 5, 

t ; fel S., La Grange, Tenn, 


Amy &..0., E, 
Ainsworth W. W_.. FE, Deeatur, AL 
Ausis D. D., F. St, Louis, * 
Anthouy O. M., H, Marietta, Ga., 

ss . B, Memphis, Aug. 7, ‘is, a 


Ge 


sy /eay do June 17, 62. Grignon BR. T., T, Memphis, May 17 a 
‘., D, Jackson, Tena., Jan, 14, 8. Gillson T., K, do Sept, 25, 6 
rate J. D, St. Louis, Jan. s, "Go. Hickey D., B, Rosendale, Wis., Sept. 27, "03. 
iellows Co, Decatur, Mlu., April 2, "64, Hitchcoek D. P., Canton, Misa., Feb. 22, G4, 
Erown G. HL, BR, ilo May 14, G4. Hadley L. 8., 0, Memphis, Dee, 1, ‘G3. 
Baker &. ML, E, alo July 22, “64. Hontress M. P., William? L'dg, March #1,'64, 
Feaalien VY HL. PY Buchanan, Wis., Qet, 13, 68. [Henke Wm., C, Viekshurg, May 14, G4. 


Babcock OW. G, Trenton, Deum, Jun. 25,68.| Uartshorn BL, Memphis, Fel 16, 04. 


Grooka W. 1. G. Memphis, Aug. 2, "63. Uinman G.L., 0D, do Feb. 2, tH. 

Beroer FL, G, Cahnwha, Ala,, dug, 14, 64, Hoxie L.. D, Wiseonsin, July lo, 3, 

Burnett A, Hy Metphis, Nov. 1, 8. thywhkins D., D, Cairo, April 4, ‘U4. 

Batowis T. U.K, Conrthand, Wis., Nov, 18, 62.| Huntington B., B, Ushkosh, Wis., Oct. 8, 63, 
Balter Amos, K. Cairo. Maret 21, 64. Horton T., &, Jackson, Tenn., Jan. 12, 63. 
Bisgeit £ K, Beonetssvilie, 8 (,, Marek 5, 65, |Marrinston A. 8., 6, Memphis, May 15, 63. 
Cowles M. T., A, Nashville, Sepy. 17, "bt Horton H., B, do June 5, 63. 

Clark J.T. A, Deentur, Ala., April 1%, °64, Haines D, G,, F, Jackson, ‘Venn, Jan. 2, 63. 
Crugin R. P., A, Athunta, Oct, 25, U4. Hughes T. W., Memphis. Feb, 9, “64 

Clement A. A, eeutur, Ala., July 17, 61. Nabey W.H., G. College Hill, Miss., Dee. 16°62, 


Colbert JH. A, Alexandria, Va., May 23,65. | Harding A. 


Curtis G., B: Menphi: Deo}, Memphis, Keb, 13, "63, 


Heath Thomas,G, do March 2, "83. 


Comstovk 0., B, do dan, 8, "63. Waves James, H, du March 2), "63, 
Craig R., ik, Wecatur, Ala., Aug. 2, U4. {Henke Adbert, A, St, Louis, April 19, 64. 
harehi ll OC. d,, Uh, Alexaniria, Va., May 19,'65, |{utvhingson A.B., H, do July 24, “Ot 
Chaplin L,, ©, Holly Springs, Dee, 29) 62. Ieks H., I, Memphis, Now, 11, 63, 
Costley N.. C, Memphis, Feb. 27, °63, Haghs 0,1, do July 71, 63, 
Cameron J. F., D, Hospital Boat, Oct. 5,08. [Hodgins NT, ao Tuly 30! 63. 
Cranmer A., D, Merophis, Now. 5, ‘63 Hunting NL W,, K, Pall River, Wis., Nov. 20, G4, 
Carpenter €.M., 1, do March 18, G4, Johnson §. D., B. Latavethe, Venn, Jan. Poa 
Cleveland 0. D, Decatur, Als., April 21, 4. Jackson G. W.. Bb, Decatur, Ala, duly 8, 164. 
Cipertie ee E, tackswin, Tenn., Jan, 14, 63, Johnson 0, P.. B, Savannah, Gia, Jun, 3.165. 
Cross A T., B, Memphis, Feb. 16, "3. Jenkins J, B, Collexe Hill, Miss,, Dew, 8, 62. 
frandall D, G., KE, do Mareh i, 68. Jenner L, W., E, Vicksburg, March 7, 64, 
Clafiin A., BE. Fish Creek, Wis.. June 7, Gl, Jerdon M., ¥, Decatur, Ala., uly 9, 4, 
faanon 8., , Bentonville, N, ., March 20, 6%. |Johns Wm,, F, do Taly US, 64, 
Conklin @,, G, Cairo, March 31, Ms. Korscbut Do J., A, do Jane 4, 64, 
Craft C.. G, Nushyille, June, *64, ¢ Kuero P.. 4, Goldshors, N. C., March 25, '65, 


Cramer W.S., ti, do Sept, 3, 64 


Chae Winney P. L.., 3B. Oshkosh, Wis., Oct, 9, 62. 


. W.. H, La Grange, Teno., April 5,08. |Kinney Ro L., B, St Louis, April 6, 63, 


Comiskey F,. 1, Mewphis, Dee, 1, "8. Krager 4, G. a i arch 5," 

Cornelius W.. 1, st. Louis, Fnty 11, 03. Koren A tite Geach ae ‘ee 

Carman J. Ky Jackson, Tenn. Jun, 14, 68, hoon L., G. Memphis, April cB ha 

Hs ig HL, A. Memphis, Feb, 17, 63. Kendall Wio., @, Andersonville, Sept, 12, tH. 
ay Hy J, tlo Mareh 11, 63, Kendall Lucas, MH, Meumphia, Feb. 24, "63. 

Daniets W HL, {, Jetfersonviile, Joly 8, Od, Knight L., 1, Juckson, ‘enn, Jan. sb, 63 

Dame G,, 6, Jackson, Teon., Jan, 14, 63. Lehner J., ®, Marietta, Ga., Sept, 25, ‘6h. 


Drak; C, i1., EB, Memphis, Mareh 16, "03. Veonard J. J.. G, ba Gran se. Tenn,, Jan, 9, 63, 


THIRTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 


Lytle E.G., G, Memphis, Dee. 9, "63. 
Mitchell T., A, do | March 34, '63, 
Marshall fi. H., A, Pond du Lac,, Oct. 11, 62. 


McClain ., A, Pocotaligo, 8. ©., Jan, 25, '65. 
Moor T, W,, B, Atlanta, Oct. 27, 'é4. 


do 

Norten A., E, do Sept. 13, "63. 
Nichols A. J., G, Beaufort, S$. C,, Jan, 27, 65. 
Gremond T., B, Merpbis, April 22, 63. 
Oleson Wle B,D, do July 10, 
Olen A., F, do Oct. BO, "GS. 
Oleson A, K, Keokuk, Dee. 14, Gu. 
Preston W., A, Jackson, Teno, Feb. 2, 03. 
Pater J., 8, Mesophis, April &, 4. 
Powera L. J. B, Chicago, June 3%, "64, 
Phelps P. J., D, Decutar, Ala, 27, “b. 
Pendall 8., D, St. Lonis, June 15, "5. 
Priebe ., P, Beaufort, S. O., April 25, "65. 
Phillips 0, A., BE, Madison, Wis., Nov. 25, "bd, 
Paige David, Je.) F, Green Bay, Dec. 3, '62, 
Pierce T,, Tl, Memphis, March 1, "G4. 
Pygoll 0, W., H, do | Nov. 17, 42, 
Pasko &., H, Kipon, Wis. Feb. 95, ‘64, 
Purdy J,, H, Caivo, April 13, ‘dt, 
Prevot D., K, Ushkosh, Wis, Oct. 20, 62. 

uadlin &., I, Memphis, Aug, 2, 63. 

ourdink G. W., A, do Sept. 27, Us. 
Rassell Kt. Decatur, Ala,, May 12, ‘64. 
Rheborst J. B., H, Jackson. Tenn., Jan, 25, "65, 
Smith B., 4, Memphis, Mareh bi, 65, 
Sumuer J, A., B, La Grange, Tenn., Jan, 24, 63, 
Sherwood O., B, Memphis, Juty 2, ‘63, 
Steward (., C, Memphis, March 2, ‘68, 
Smith J. E.. C, do Mareh 81, "68. 
Shiner Charles, C, do 
Bwith OW. C0, de Sept. 2, 763. 
Stoddard U., C, Beaufort, 8. C., Feb, 21, 65, 
St. John R., D, Memphis, Mareh 15, "65, 
Steel John, Ey do Feb, 15, "68. 
Simpson T., E, Marietta, Ga., Sept. 10, D4, 
Stevenson I., B, Newbern, N.'C., Apell LU, "85. 
Suttin ?,, G, Jackson, Tenn,, Feb. 20, “63. 
Stowe John B., &, La Grange, Teno,, Jan, 13, ‘68, 
Simonds C, K., G, Jackson, Tenn., March 9, ‘63. 
Schmitz N., H, Annapolis, May 17, "6, 


THIRTY-THIR 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


J. F. Linsley, capt., H, Coldwater, April 19, *63, 
C. G. Stetson, dol, ge Fort, April 2, "6, 
A.J. MeKisson, 2d It,, [, Chaplin Hills, Oct. 8,'62, 
W. Sonnetman, corp., C, Cane Riv., April 24, 4. 
N. K, [loyt, do F, Tupelo, Miss., July 14, “BE, 
A. BE. Joues, we a. uly A Ap. 24, *t4, 
Barger A., B, Vicksburg, June 22, "b4, 

Campbell &, M., F, Tupelo, Mies, July 14, '64. 
Collet £. W,, Hy flo July 14) Wt. 
McCoy ©., Hl, ilo July M4, et. 
Newton W., 1, Spanish Port, Ala,, March 31, "65. 
Quigley T., B, Yellow Bayou, La., May 15, "4, 
Reed iL, F, Spanish Port, April 5, ' 

Smith W., P, Vicksburg, June 4, 64, : 
Smith A., K, Camargo Cross R., Juty 15, 4. 
Vit J. W., K, Spanish Fort, Mareb 80,” 
Van Camp J. A., H, Atlanta, Aug. 19, '6£ 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


J. Leighton, agt., D, New Orleans, April 15, "65. 
P.F. acetone, A, St, Louis, Aug. 26, “64, 
Tzaial Wells, do A, Memphis, Awg. 2, “4. 
M, O, Pember, D, do New Orleans, April 11, "65, 
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Simmonson A., K., Memphis, March 26, "63, 
Town J, tr, A lo Oct, 16, "63, 
Terbcest I., A, do June IL, "63, 
Tribe C_, D., Beaufort, N. C., April 2, '65. 
Towle H. M.. D, Merophis, Nov. 16, " 
Tennant James, D, Decatur, Alu, April 24, '64, 
Teller Wa., FP, Memphis, March 50, "4, 
Thomas ©. C., G, Chattanooga, Nov, 7, '4. 


| 


Treleven Daniel, H, Memphis, Aug. 25, '63, 
Thompson B., Ky do April 1, ‘63. 


Utley W, HL, C, Decatur. Ala., July 
| Vanderhewk A., A, Memphis, Nov, 15, “62, 
Venvaltenherg BK, do Aus. 13, 3, 
Van Vleet Wm., E, Savannah, Fem. 16, 65. 
Vaughan Daniel, FP. Atlanta, Sept. 14. ‘G4. 
Wooden 4., A, La Grange, Tena. Feb, 2, 63, 
Webster G,, IB, Metomen, Wis., Sept. 24, 03, 
Wright J, E., C, La Grange, Tenn, Janu, 12, 03, 
Walker R. R.. C, Oxford, Mias., Dee. 17, @2. 
White G. Hl Decatur, Ala., July Iv, “O. 
Williome (1., C, Memphie. June 23, Oh 

Wiliams E.J., 0, dackson, Pe 
Waterman J, PL, D, Marietta, Gs 
Wheeler A. P., D, Goldsboro, N.C), 
Whittaker P,, E, Memphis, March 11, 
Wending J., Py Atlunts, Auge, 12, "G4, 

Werner ©. W,, (i, Holly Springs, Jan. 1, '63, 
Walter J, H, La Grange, Tenn, Jan. 12, "6. 
Witliaus 0, Hy Memphis, Sept. 14, 65, 
Wieldachien F,, 1, St. Louis. 

Warner E. E., K, Memphis, April 17, 4, 

Wright A. W., K, Decatur, Ala, May 0, 64. 
Watsou lL, N,, K, Bennettaville, 5. U., Mar. 9, "65, 
Whitehead A., K, Ecoptine, Tecan , Mar. 11, "65, 


2, 6t. 
{2 


tDavis R., H, Attanta, Ang. 
*Dumbleton, =, K, Maducah, } 
#1 4, WW, do March U7, “G4. 
+tVan Dusen T., C, Jonesboro, Ga., Sept. 3, Ot. 

*“Dvowned. — + Lightning. 
inflicted. 


¢ Wounds  self- 


Killed in Action...... 
Died of Wounds ...... 
Died of Disease. ....--+ 
Died of Accident, cto...----. 


Total ..... 


faweclawTeSOLeea shwaiodael see eee 


D REGIMENT. 


Oarr It,, ¥, New Orleans, April 19, "65. 
Coleman F., G., Tupelo, Miss,, July 17, "G4. 
Blum L. AL, A, New Orleans, Tune 3, "65, 

Hnghes W. ., €, do April BU, "65. 

Stern C., F, Mobile, Oct. 16, 4. 

Paylor F, B., H, Vicksburg, June 30, 163, 
Tinkbaim F, Ml, Bayou Cotfle, La., Ap. 25, G4. 


TIED OF DISEASE, 


J. C, Moore, capt., A, Avoca, Wis., Tuly 19, '63. 
A. %, Wemple, do PF, Memphis, March 9, 6d. 

E. W, Barobarn, tstagt., F, Young's !'t., My 51,*63. 
Wm. H, Colmura, do TH, Wisconsin, Oet, 5, 163, 
oe tele sgt., A, Natchez, Sept. 21, '63 


JT. BR. Denon, do ©, La Grange, March 8 
rd, do D, Memphis, April 17, " 
do D, Glen Haveo, Jan, 7 


iJ. M. Sil 
Wm. Barr, 


I. W. Tracy, do D, Montgomery, May 2, "65, 
Whi. Cornell, do E, Moscow, Tenn, Jan 21, "6S, 
J. G, Reotor, dou April Md, "63, 


, 
FP. G,. Clark, do 1, Memphis, April 3. 
N.R. Fay, dof, Moscow, Peb. 13, '63. 
A. R. Roberts, do I, Mearphis, Feb. 12, 63. 

+1. P. Deubuer, do K, Nashville, fee, 4. 64. 


Joho Perry, corp., A, Moscow, Feb, 11, °65. 
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David King, corp., A, Natchez, Sept. 4, 63. 
C. L. Binghom, da Db, Memphis, March 31, "65, 
W.B, Garside, do Dt, Viek , Aug, 16, °68, 
EB. Cranston do D, Moseur, a 
aR i do D, ‘Tafton, Wis, May 
‘ do F, Holly springs, Mee, 
do PF, Duval’s Mud, Sept. 11,’ 
x do F, Cairo, Aug. 21, 65. 
Wonpeen, do I, Memphis, July 2, 64. 
K. Van Amberg, do tr, Tt 
T, Ward, ‘lo 4 Natchez, Qet, 72, 63, 
H, Thon, do If, do Sept. 10, 63, 
J. Eiiswort, do H, Vicksburg, duly 3, "63. 
GH, Walle, fo Tf, Memphis, April 4, °65. 
H.C, Tlarringten, do I, Eastport, Jan, 31, "68, 
&, R. Allen. do T, Mermphis, April 1%, 163, 
ULE. (elt, de K. St. Louis, Sept. 1, ‘63, 
Allen A. D., B, Moscow, Tenn, Feo. 12, “63. 
§Anfde heide J. UL FL, C) St. Lonis, Aug. 11, 64 
(Arnold J. K., C, La Grange, ++ Mar, 12, '63, 
Anderson I, G, Uuiro, Noy. 2, di. 
§Atkinzon Eo J), K, Black River, Toly 22, 63. 
Hrovk W_, BE. $0 ve, Wis.. dam, 24, ‘65, 
Rittings L. . Fan, 2, OB 
Blake J. IL, D, Mloating Hospital, Aug. 26, 163, 
Barnes A. DD, Memphis, March 6, ‘3, 
Babcock AL. BE Wo Dee. 4, 82. 
Bunee J. PL, B, Vicksburg, July 7, 63. 
St. Louls, Mareh fs, ‘6: 
A. I., Moseaw, Feb. 2, 63 
AA ao Mareh 11, 
Calvin WH, W., A, Natchez. Sept. T, 'd3. 
Cape J, 1, Mosvow, Jan. 29, “63. 
Cover J., tL Kustpert, Miss., Jam. 21, 65, 
Catlin J. 3., 0, New Oricunas, May —, '64. 
Carter. C. J, Natcliex, Sept, Ts, 6, 
Ctiae D., C, Paoli, Wis., Aug. 1, 164, 
Callender S$. ML, E, Viexsburg. Aug. 21 
Cheever A. WL, G, St. Louis, March 1 
Connoliy J. B., te, Vieksburg, Mareh 2, 
Curtis M.S, 1, St. Louis, Aug. 2b, a. 
Calbert C. U, K, Vieksbarg, Oct, T, '63, 
Coffey M.. Ky New (irleans, April 
Davis J. EB, Mound City, April 2s, 
Deurth IL, C, Helly Springs, Jan. 5, 76 
Day G, U., C, Uvansville, Dee. 8, 4, 
Dowse J, 1. Mecophis, Dee. 19, 3, 
Emory W_ il, 8, Wauzeka, Wis., 5 G2, 
Engle J., Th. Mosuow, Fob. 2. 63, 
Examonds W- EL, PF, Memphis, Jun. 23, 63, 
Everson ti, dy dun. 15, Oh. 
Yuval G. W,, 0, Natehee, Jan, 10, G4, 
Fiteh MEL, D, Oxford, Miss., Dee. 14, 62. 
Flint J,, 2, Moscow, Feb. h, "58, 
Freenmn dt, By Vicksburg, uly 5, 63, 
Pilnt Jot A.. B, Natchez, Get. 8, "63, 
Faller J. W., Hospital Boat, April 10, "6 
Fogg ©. M . 1, Rastport, Miss., Jan, 17,763. 
Freetnan Jolin, K, Moseuow, Feb. 23, °63, 
Geitl J., C, Littl Rovk. Sept. 20, 64. 
Gebb IL, G, Youngs Point, La., July 16, 63. 
Gray Joo. 4, Memphis, Mareh 23, ‘63, 
Groat C. F., L, Wisconsin, Aug. Zi, AS, 
Goodrich Ll, WL, K, Moscow, Atarch 8, 63. 
Hannamun FP, A, 
Hodgson T. Ki, A, 
Holines DO, XN 


t. 


43. 


Hicks W., K, Steam Transport, Oct. 10, SE. 
Jacobson Carl, H, Nashville, Dee, 29, 
Johnson N., H, Memptis, Mareh 19, 3. 
Knudson 1,, E, Moscow, Jan. 3t, °65. 


rownevili¢. Sep. 27,'63, 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Kast (. D., @, New Orleans, May 13, "64. 
Kast H. U., G. St. Chartes. Ark... Ang. 4, "64. 
|Rinss N., UH, Vicksburg, June 2, "64. 

‘Kaopker G.. 1, &t, Louis, Jaty 4. 748, 

Love H. T., A. Natchez, Ovt. 21, 63. 

Lave L,, A, Campti, La., April 12, * 
| Larzent J, W., D, Natchez, Sept. 7 
Lard Jonas, D, Memphis. Feb. 4, * 
Lard D. H.. D. Vicksburg, tun: 
Larson C., H, Natchez, Nov. 9, “3. 

Lieher W., H., Kenosha, Wis, Sept. 22, 64. 
Loomis J. R., 1, Memphis, Get, 14, "63, 
MeClyman E.,B, da Aug. 4, ‘6. 

Mead A., B, do June 1s, "6. 
Morgan P., C, Shullsburg, Wis., lune 18, 64, 
Maxwell A.. F, Moscow, Tean., Feb. 25, 63. 


Merry G., F, do March 13, *63, 
McCletchy A. H, do Jan. 17, 63. 
Mabbott W. H., K, do June 1, "63. 
Norris P. H., A, do March I, °63. 


Neff Wm., 1, Andersonville, Oet, 5, 4. 
Ore John B., Db, Memphis, Jan. 25, 63. 
Olsen Ole, E. do = April 40, "8, 
Olsen 5., E, Moscow, Feb. 12, 63. 

Olsen EE., By do Feb. 10, 63. 

1 &, Memphis, Jan. 21, 63. 
Uren O. M., UW, Vicksburg, Aug. 6, "4. 
€awrey T., K, Campti, La., April 12. "64. 
Vardy D. H., A, Vicksburg, Aug. 9, '63. 
Phelps D., I’, Memphis, June 25, “b4. 
Picree T., J, Mexandria, La , April 4, G4, 


Porter U, C., K, Racine, Oct 46, "U2. 

tupdall C., A, Natchez, Oct. 16, “U3. 
Rickards G ©., 4, Montgomery, June 11, 5, 
liveres &., UN. Cairo, June 7, “U4. 

Ryckinaun &R., (., 3¢, Louis, May 6, 63. 

re fh, Py Rastport, Miss. Jan. 20, "C5. 

Ht 


JL, &., , Madison, Wis., April 25, 64. 
wlds M.D LL. Vicksburg. Oct. 18, '63. 
“hinkds J, B do Oct. 25, 63, 
Sanborn J., Ut, Moscow, Teon., March 3, S63. 
Seore WD, do Feb. 7, “03, 
Seott UL, DL, Memphis, eb. 1, 63. 

Sutter L,, D, New Albany, Jan. 11, "65, 
Sinith B., BD, Natchez, May 22, 764. 
attord R., B. Moseow, Feb. 13, "3. 
Steele PL A., E, Natchez, Oct, 25, 63. 
Stewart KR. B., B, 31, Charles, Ark, Aug. 14, "64. 
«esearle J. H., G, Tel Riy, Lide, La., May 22,64, 

Suwith John, 1, Moscow, Feb. Bs. 3. 

Samis $. J., I, Racine, June 26, "bs. 

Stout W, H., I, La Grange, Tenn, Jan. 14, 763, 
Stephenson W., 1, St. Louis, Aug. 1, '63, 
Stowe D. B., I, flo Dee. 7. "6%. 

Trout Jacob, A. Mound City, May 3, 4. 
Tackwood G., B, Memphis, Get Te. O4. 

Tile W, PL Andersonville, July 14, “G4, 

Van Allen J., B, Vicksburg, June 20, 4. 
Viviers 8. FLU, Shullstucyz, Wis., July 6, 4. 
Van Valen C. L., ¥, Moscow, March 6, "63. 
Vineext T. G., I do  Mareh 4, "63, 
Whates W,, I, Vieksbueg, Aug, 16, 63, 

Wood E. F., B, Uaspar Cr,, Mo., Oct. 4, 64. 
West Moi... FB, Memphis, July 1, 64, 

Wright M,, F, Natchez, Sept. 4. 63. 

Wonls J., G. Museow, Feb. 22, 63, 

Wood E,, (+, St. Louis, Sept, 1, '64, 

Wells Win, 1, Kenosha, Wis., May 21, '65, 
Young J, U., tt, Memphis, May 15, '03- 


* Killed after receiving commisston, while a 
private of Co. E, First’ Wisconsin Injantry. 
+ Committed suicide. $ Also reported as trans. 
ferred to V. R. ., Sept, 7, 3, on muster-out roll. 


ae ee =e aepaccece 
3 
s 
5 
i=] 


§ Keported on monthly return, Dec. L. bd, | | Ree 
Ported on monthly retarn, Jan, 12, 63, gG Ac- 


oientally killed, a Drowned, 


Killed jn Actinn.....s.s05- 16 
Died of Wounds........--.. : li 
DIG OF Dachee sss scons ip rccctebencacesvssua 104 

TOLL ss scccced cscteesees*s sone 194 


THIRTY-FOURTH REGIMENT. 


THIRTY-FOURTH 


DIED OF DISEASR. 


D, H. Dexter, 24 It,, K, Columbus, Mar. 25, '68, 


G, C, Stader, sgt., A. da July 6, "43, 
Wn. Kelsey, do F, ale 
T. Lerenzen, do a de 


John B. Tricot. corp., H, Memphis, June 5, "Gi, 
Vrazser O1., 4, Volurohus, Ky., Apri 4, "ia, 

Brethowner i, G, do April 2 
Dunkirk Jolin,’ D, Merophis, Aug. 5, 


April 4, “63.| Lumal A., i, Metaptis, diedy 7 
April 1, "6d. | Matte we C., 
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REGIMENT. 


Jansen Join, K, Columbus, Ky.. April 13, 63. 
Knudson A,, G, Memphis, May mh, "4, 

Liddy J., B, Madison, Wis., Jan. 3. ‘08. 
Canuners AG, C olatubus, Ky July 7, “63. 


A, Columbus, Ky., June 8, "3, 
Metride Ky er do Aprit 
+Rothwinaler, $.,. FP; do May 14, “sr 
Vaudersander F., I’, Milwaukee, Dec. 25, "62. 


Goodman A,, B, Madison, Wis., Jane ! * Committed suicide by drowning, 7Drowned. 
Hartwig John, G; Milwaukee, Mareh 2 zt." 
*Hop? C., 6, Cairo, May 22, "63, RO eeciae aioe Bees Caen OO 
THIRTY-FIFTH REGIMENT. 
KILLED IN ACTION, Bennett J. H., I, New Orleans, Aug. 80, 64. 


Mathus G., K, Spanish Fort, Ala., Mareh 30, '65, 
DED OF WOUNDS, 
Cane! W. HL. A, Mobile, April 3, "65, 


IikbD OF DISEASE, 


A. F, Stein, Ist It, Ay! 
J. W. Bowen, chap., Fond du Lac. ae ce 
J. Verbryk, asst. aar., Port Hudson, June at Oh 
C, Reater, hy stew., New rieans, Aug. 19, "G4, 
BE Klahbats, Ist ezt. 1, ale Sep. 1, 64. 
GO. Stratton such ' Vieksburg, Now, 1s, ‘ld, 
J.J. (Gardner, do G, Natchez, Sept 5, "G4. 

§. Schelling, do &, Addison, Wis, 
J. Belternach, do K, Port Hilson, July 1 
J, O. Albrecht, corp.. A, Morganaia, Sept. 
W, Rather, to Thy du Ans: 21, 
A. Fischer, 
T. Dewlek, 
GQ. Peterson, 
J. M. Lewis, 
W. HL. tiroat, 


wH, 


lo B, Marton, Wis,, Mar. 4, 6 
doc, Morganziit, Naz 26, id, 
fo BE, Daval’s hail, Pee 
do P, Vieksburg, Oct. wae et: 
J. Gerhardt, do 1i, New Orleans, July 16, 4. 
J. F. Sutter, lo I Sept. 3, U4. 
E. EB. Bastian, do € "Vicksburg, Oct. 1b, 4, 
FE. H. Meketts, do I, Port Hudson, July 50, '6t. 
H, b. Longstreet, do 1, Hden, Wis., Nov. 13, "dt. 
GLA, Florey, ile K, Chieago, Oct. S, i 
Adler #., A, Memphis, Aug. 14 4, 

Anioraon A] C., B, Madison, Wis., Oet. 21, Gb 
Ackerizan A., 1, New Orleans. Sept 10, "G4, 
Alien J, K, hecdsbure. Wis., 3 18, "Bo. 
Brazeiton O., A. New Orleans, duly 


Brasted D. W., A, do Aug. 
Bringolft. F., ‘A, Natehet, Oct. 12, ‘64, 
Brodhagen C., do Sept. 28, “bt. 


Bartluts &, He, y New Orleans, fut y?2 22, G4. 
Bywater J., B., Chicago, Sept. 27, “Ut. 
Baldwin M. M., B, Viexsburg, (en. 2, 6k 
Bazzell T., ©, Morganzia, La., Get, U,'G4. 
Brushel G. vas D, Port Hudson, June 11, ‘ot. 
Bohmert F.. do 7, MM, 
Bendinyer ae "b, Wauwatosa, Wis., Nov. 15, "G1, 
Dailey ayes R, New Orleans, Aue. 2, ‘OE, 

Dest t., lo . 16, UL 
Kacon J. Ni, R, Natchez, : 
Niakey J, E. do Seqe. 
Raha Hi. G. Vieksburg, Sept. 24, 
Birehler M.. It, Port Hudson, July 17, “64. 
Baldauf Joba, H, New Orleans, Jaly 17, 66 
Black (., 1, Steamer Diana, rept 2, WE 
Brawn M. F., U, Morgangia, Sept 80, "OL, 
Barnum J. ¥ a IY “ Sept, 22, ‘G4. 


rownaville, T's, Now. 23,165 


Oct. oh, Hb. 
4,01 
‘Od 
do Hi, Moap. Steamer, reat 1, *64. 


‘bh 


fecker 1. G., . Brownaville, Tex.. Nov. 16, *65, 
Bundick E Vr, », Morgunuia, Nov. 16, 'd4. 
Crother AJ d,, Ay lo 
ark &..C, Port Hurtson, May 3, 
Can nm Re, (, Mibwaukee, Pet, 8, 
Cofein ©. n D, Morgatzia, Aug. 25, 


Nov, 24, hd, 
oad, 
‘ak. 


Chappell J, W., Dp, Natehez, Ans te 
Ciitord J. D, Vieksharg, Ang, 25, "6 
Cronin 'T.. D, New Orleans, July y 
Cobb EL, By do Oct. IY, “H4, 
Connelly W Tt, G, do Sept. 6, G1, 


Cartey Gi, 1, St. Lents, dune “h, 


Cyosier It., ul, New Orieans, Aug. il, ‘Oh 
Ve 


t Morxanzia, Aug. “4. 


«lo 


Cameron IL, 
Cary eu 1. 
Porn! & 
Cullen D., *« 
Doxtator I. bs Ne New frteans, Oct, 1H 
Dieter Lb. A, Brownsville, Ark. Now 
Dovigneynd J A, Vicksburg, Het, 
Donovan J. Ue, Is! White Riv. 
Davis U., Th Viekalurs, Nov. 5, ‘Ot 
Deslocl J, C, Me ngia; Aug 
Dunicis P. FL, , New Orleans, Sept 
Davie TD, c. Vort acdsee, Judy © 
Dick P. M.D, Viexshure, July 2 
Dimick E AS; RB, Haten Rouge, Aug. 27, “4. 
Dickson O., P, Morganzia, Au 
Deossen B,, Tf, Hudem, 
tin, HL Whitewater. Wis, 
IL, 1, Morgansia, \ug My "hh, 

5s We AG le duly 4 ae 
Barly J Wi, N Port Hudson, Aug, 1S, "Od. 
Khiuay W., h. Duval’s Blut, Dee. 26, ‘6d. 
Elliott f. Uh, B, Steamer Polar Star, duty 22, ‘63. 
Esterlrooks E., B. Viekelary Sept, ‘L, ‘64 
[Elfers J, B, Chiro, Sept. 24, 103. 

‘Rvau W.. 1, Milwaukee, Oct. 4, "G4. 

‘Failing it,, ‘A, Memphis, July 5, "is 

Fiselwr IL, B! Brownsville, Texas, feb, S$, 66, 
Frank M., 'b. New Orleans, Sept. 23, "ba. 
Puessing ii. E, Port Hudson, June 5, "G4, 
Fowler G, ¥, Cairo, Oet. 10, GH. 

[isk 4. T!, G_ Port Hudaon, June 8, 64. 

Farrell J. e Daval's Blatf, Dec ar, 64, 

‘Fran J., H, Vieksburz, Aug. 14, 
Russhoetler M., H, New Orivans, ‘Sept. 14, G4. 
Ferguson &., 1, Nutehea, Aug. 10, ‘64, 
iFrench H. L Jromton, Wis.. Oet. 5, ‘Gt. 
Gebvande A) B., New Orleans, Aug. 31, "6a. 
|Granger Z., do Oct. 2, "64. 
(rol des R, do 
Grail Win., C, Transport, July 1, "64. 
‘Graham J., C, New Orleans, Sept. 20, G4, 
Groves E., "D, "Port Iludson, “June 21, ‘Ok 


uly & bh, 
et. #64, 
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Gideon D, J., E, St. Charles, Aug. 2, 64, 
Gower (., P, New Or euns, Aug. 24, Hh. 
Gates G@. W_, G, Hospital Steamer, Aag. 27, “i, 
Gokey B,, MH, Cairo. Vet, 3, G4, 
Goebel Henry, UL, New Oricans, Oct, 25, Bt. 
Graber W. T., [, Port Hudson, June i, 64, 
Gilbert J. 1, Milwaukee, April 10, "4, 
Guntuer M., K, Memphis, Sept, 2, ‘it, 
HMeorichs G,, A, Port Hudson, June 10, 4. 
Kachne G., A, Steamer Diana, Sept 26, bf, 
Hendricks 8. P., B, Port Hudson, June 19, "Ht, 
Narst, Atirnt. B, Hospital Steacwer, Aug, 238, ‘64, 
Tunger W, F_, B, Vicksburg, Uct. 1%, 64, 
Hall C., 0, New Orleans, Sept. £, 64, 
Haskia &., C, do Sept. 13, by 
Huelsivenn E., Memphis, Sept. =, db. 
Hayden J., F, Port Hudson, May 4 
Hose J, W, Fy Morganzia, Get. 2, 64, 
Haviland N., P, Vicksburg, Wet. 75, Gh. 
Look §. S., G, Morganzia, Sept. £5, “O41. 
Iluatley D. W.. UW, New Orleans, Aug. ?, '64, 
Mungartner J,, H. Morganzia, Uet, 11, HH, 
Flelm M., 1, esp. Steor, Liwra fill, July 12, "64. 
Harrington T. B., K, Port Mudsun, May 20, G4. 
Hanke O., K, du Rept. 4, "64, 
Hunn J,, K, Morgauzia, Sept. 4, “O41. 
Inghaw S., 1, Milwaukee, Maret 2, G4 
Tagersoll BB, do | San. 31, Ot 
Tngersall Tt. H,, By Chicago, Oct. 2, bt. 
Janzen (., Vicksburg, (et. 18, et. 
Jung J. 1, By Port Hudson, June 9, "64, 
Johnson J., C, New Orleans, Aug. +, "64. 
Johnson R., C, Memphis, Aag. Oo, Gt, 
Jonce H., D, Port Hudson, July 2s, 4. 
Jewell J., EB, Milwaukee, Jan. 29, 65. 
Kuapp A. B., U, New Orleans, Sept. 2, "6. 
Korth Fo. C, Port Hudson, Jaly 14, ‘G1, 
Kerwer M., By Mibyaukee, Jan. 5," 
Keller ©. 4G, Dayal's Hla, Jan, 15, ‘Ha, 
Konrad M., WM, Ciro, Det, £, G4, 

rag 8, G1, 


Kretzschmar A., WW, New Orleans, 
Kelly E., I, Milwaukee, Noy, 82, “Gt. 

Loeli P., A, Vieksbarg, Oct. 2, 4. 

Lindsley W. 5., OU, Movyganzia, sept. 14, 4. 
Loomis », Watertown, Wis. Peb. 6, G4. 
Lord Win., BE, Morganzia, Jan. 24, “64, 

Liddte T., E, Braxos santiago, Tex,, Sept. 3, G5. 
Langford J., F, Port HMuidsou, July T, 4, 

Luke Joba, ¥, Memphis, Aug, 20, ‘64. 

Jochrer H., G, Port Hudson, June 19, Ut. 
Lenzen F,. G, St. Churles, Ark., Aug. 4, 4. 
Laniyraf J., Uf, New Orleans, Sept. 17, Soa, 
Lehner J,, H., Cairo, Get. 21, ‘04. 

Lambert F . KK, Port Hudson, Muy 16, WH. 
Leiser Gb, K, Steamer Universe, July 1, 64, 
Lumby J., K, Port Hudson, Juty 17, td. 

Lyons J., K, New Orleans, Aug. 26, "G4. 

Moore Ueary F, A, Milwaukee, May 4, "64, 
MeNalus J, i, St. Charles, Ark., Aug. 4. 64. 
Morris Joha, I, ilo ~ Aug. 20, "64. 
Murphy ©. C, Milwaukee, March 26, 04, 

May N., C, Nort Hadsuo, Jane 22, 4. 

Morgan R. H.. C, Morgunzia, Sept. 4, "G4. 
McCurdy 7., C, New Orleans, July ‘2, “Gh. 
Meullow MIL, C, de Sept. 30, 64, 
Meyerhofer M., Ii, Port Hudson, June 1, ‘4, 
Miler t., G. Morganzia, Sept. 16, G4. 
Maguire 3.. HW, St. Charles, Aug. 17, "4. 
Martin D. fo, 1, Meniphis, Sept. 6, 
Maxtielt (. L.. K, Morganaia, 
Mead L., K, VieSsbarg, Det. 1, i, 

Norton 4. ¥., A, Steamer Dianna, Sept. 26, G4. 
Newman A., C, New Orleans, Sept 26, 4. 
Nickless J., H, Natchez, Noy, 1b, ‘64. 

Nicolay H., 1, St. Charlea, Ang, 14, U4. 
Newkirk T. D., Ky Viekshurg, tug. 36, 64. 
Norton L. K., K, Morzanzia, Sept, 3, G4. 
Oleson Ole, A, Ohristinna, Wis., March 2%, 64, 
Odekirk J, A., B, New Urieans, Aug. 10, "64. 
Odrich BL, G, de July 14, “64, 
Owen Ole, G, Steamer Pianu, Sept. 33, UL" 
Panke W., U, Port Hudsun, May 26, ‘Ud, 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Mewphis, July 23, "64. 

Port Hudson, duty hig ‘Od, 
6 

9, Oh 


\Pagh b,c 

Pohlmann F., K, 
Palmer 8., E, Morganzia, June 25, 
Purkis §., G, Hospital Steamer, Sey 
Paar H_, Morgaozia, La., July 11, "4. 


Penbsllow I, 1, do Sept, 29, "6d. 
Pugh D.F., Kk,’ du Sept. 21) “6d, 


Kosenow ©, A, New Orleans. . 4. 
Kichards J., C, Hospital steamer, Aug. 27, 4. 
Rugy $., C, Morgaezia, Oct. 1, “b4, 

Rhody J. H., D, St. Charles, Ark., Aug. 3, "G4. 
Gley John, B, do Aug. 2, ‘64, 
Raefon, A., E, Memphis. Sept. 1, ‘64. 

Rogers I., F, New Orleans, Sept. 22, 64. 
Rakutsz P., G, Memphis, Sept, 9, "64. 
Reobinsan M, C., 1, New Orleans, Aug. 3 
Schauer M., A., Port Hudson, June 17, ‘64, 
Sayre ©, A, do July 18, "64. 
Selmidt C., A, New Grieana, Sept. 7, "Hd, 
Stafford J., A, Steamer Diana, Sept. 25, "Od, 
Sehmldt H., A, Vieksbary, Oct, 22, “64. 
Schile Jolin, A. Duyal's Bluil, Dee. 5, “BS, 
Schulte Peter, B, Chicago, Sept. 21, Wd, 
Sehulta F., B, Vicksburg, Oct. 20, bt 
|Sherwood J., B, Duvyal’s Bluff, Feb 21, "05, 
Stroud 8. T., C, Morganzia, July 16, 64, 
Sebultz E., C, New Orleang, Aug. 9, 't2. 
Shuroway J. P.,U, do Sept 25, et, 
Stang F., C, Vicksburg, Oct. Js, Y4 
Skeesicks J., D, Port Hudsen, Muy 22, "G4. 
Swan D., D, Morgauzia, Aug. 21," 
‘Simpson C., D, New Urleans, Aug, * 
{Scott J., D, Momwphis, Sept, 4, Ot, 
Stoner b., E, Vort Hudson, June 22, 4. 
Schanunel N., F, Natches, July 14, “64, 
Stanermagle @., G, New Orleans, July 13, 64. 
Small Jusmes, é do Sept 22, 64. 
Sumit J. UL, G, Natchez, Sept. 8, 64, 

Schneider J., H, Steamer Diana, Sept. 29, G4. 
Smnith J., WH, Morgangia, Sept. 16, “64, 

Suith IL, Uy, do Sept, 25, 

Slater F.,1, do June 20, “th. 

Smelzer J,, 1, Brazos Santiago, Tex., July 26,'65. 
Schuh John, K, New Orleans, duly 26, "64, 

Terrill B., A, Daval’s Blatt, Dee 10, 
Toedtle U., B, Brownsville, Ark., Nov, 
Thompson ©., C. St. Cha 

Thompson M., C, Mor 


4, 


a , 6 


Thompson O., G, Morganzia, Aug, 14, HH, 
Tovrpke A,, H. Chicago. (et. 11, 64, 

Tuttle H.,'I, St. Charles, Ark, Aug. 14, G4, 
Tat D. M., K, do Aug. 24, Od, 
View M., D, New Orleans, July 1, ‘G4. 
Vaughan W.,D, Natchez, Sept. 2. bt. 
Veley G. C., D, Morganzia, Oet. 1, 4. 
Vannetta T. 1, E, New Orleans, Aug. 14, G4, 
Verker T,, BE, Vicksburg, Oct. 34, G4. 
Vanslyke &,, 1, Natchez, sug. 2), U4. 

Vesey J. M., K, Vort Hudson, June 27, 4, 
Wiegleb T,, A, Morzanzia, July &, “G4. 

Weber H.. A, St. Charles, Ark., Aug. 4, 64, 
Wood €. H,, A, New Orleans, Sept. 26, 5. 
Williams E,, B, Madison, Wis., (let. 14, ‘64. 
Warner $., B, Morganaia, Aug. 12, ‘+ 
Wileox 0., B, New Orleans, Sept. 0. U4. 
Wilcox D., ©, &t. Charles, Ark., July 27, "4, 
Wrangham M., D, Port Hudson, June 7, ‘64, 
{Wamby A., D, Morganaia, Ang. 14, ‘64. 

Warne James, G, New (rleans, Sept, 12, G4, 
Willis Peter, Morganaia, Sept, 16, U4. 

Wind Charles, H, Natebez, Aug. $, U4. 

West Isauc HL,T, = do Fully 20, "G4. 

Wilson A., K, St. Charles, Ark’, Aug. 5, "Bt, 
White P. @., K, Duval’s Bla, Soy, 1, "dl, 
Wheaton Seth, Kk, Milwaukee, Murch 1%, ‘65, 
Young W. C., D, Clarksville, Vex., Ang. 8, ‘G4. 


*Adams L., B, Clarksville, Texas, Jan, 25, '63. 
*Huldeoburg ©. H., C, do Jan, 21, 65. 


THIRTY-SIXTH REGIMENT. 


*Proctor W., C, Arkansas River, Nov, 27, "+4. 
tltodermund A’, K, Duval's Blul, Jan, 31, ‘8. 


* Drowned, ¢ Shot. 


THIRTY-SIXTH 


KILLED IN ACTION, 


Killed in Action......... 
Died of Wounds, 
Died of Disense,... ® 
Died of Accidents. ......... 


Prerrrererer rts? 


Total . 


ss sebvessebecvecncnvesienseesas 200 


REGIMENT. 


Wixom R., B, Tolepotomoy, tune 1, H+. 
Wile dy dune 1 ‘hd. 


F. A. Haskell, col., Cold Marbor, Va., Jane 3, ‘Gt. Watker P. 1, G, Petersburg: dune ise, 


WA. Lambertzen, 
HM, B Ginty, 2d It., 
2 RL Geallagher, st. nF Petersburg, June 2 
W.W. Patton, do D, Cold ELarbor, Fees 


2d It, B, do 


i P, Bail, ant Deep Bottom, Ang ‘6h, 
CG. G. Shalts, carp., B, Tolopotomoy, ween Gh. 
c. L. Cleavea, do on Petersburg. June 18, 04. 


Hi. Vandyck, do Dy Cold Harbor, June 3, "tH. 
11. P. Davidson, do I, Tolopotemoy, June 1, "64. 
BF. Grant, 1, do Petersburg, Juve Ts, "G4. 
Arnolil L. ae 's, Tolopotomoy, Va., June 1, 64, 
Abel ©. B, do Juue 1, ‘ét, 
Acken KF, H, Cold Harbor, Tune 6, a. 


Hower G., xy Tolopotomoy, June r ‘OL 
Barber BE. HL, E, do June I ‘ike 
Bradford R., B, do June 1, 4. 
Barker G, M., B, do June L, 4. 


Baker 1. ©. Chickahoming, June 13, 04, 

Bacon J. Wo, B, Keats’ Ste, Vin, Avg. 25, "G4. 
Bryant PF. M..L, Metersbung, Jung 16, 

Brice M,, 0, Cold Harbor, June a ‘eh. 
Butterficid W, FE. RK, Vetersbarg, June 15, ‘G4. 


Cole D., C, do dune LS, M4. 
Caci+ 1 HL, DB, do une Ts, “bt. 
Carter W, IC, E, Tolopotomoy, June 1, re 
Conklin AL, BE, lo Hate f, 


Cassidy P.. , Cold Harbor, June 4 i 
Crawm N, ily ute oh, Nib 

Dibol B., A, ‘North Anna River, Va.. May 27, HH, 
Duffy BL. BL bolopetemey, dune L, bb 
Dubois Jolin H., f, do June Ll, bd. 
Doughas Peevid, a, Petersburg, June Is, "4. 
Dyson D., D, Keams’ Station, Va., Aug! 25, OS. 
Dennis W. i. UL, Petersburg, June 13, ‘el, 
*indranger Pr, &, Tolopotommy, Juac 1, 64. 


Elm Isaac, (, do June 1 oA. 
Fritz J. E., be «lo diane 1, Mik. 
Vriday H, v, do Juae 1, bt 
Frost G. W aye “Peteesburg, Tune 19, ‘it. 


alopotomuy, June |, Whe 
B, Deep Kottom, Va. Aug. 14, "6L. 
Gannon Job, 6, Volapotomoy, June j, wd, 
*Granclte us 8.6 do June 1, Vit. 
Haydon U, A, Petersburg, June 15, ‘6. 
Hauser G., i, " Potopotomoy, June 1, ‘Gk. 
Hawes M., G, Keams station, Aug. 25, 
Ilantord i, u, Cold Harbor, danc 6, 1a, 
Ilohis W. L., ix, ilo dite 3, "64, 
Tngels A. B.. ‘a. Potershurg, dune i>, ‘Gt. 
duslin Jug r, B, do Rept. 27, 64, 
Johnson Lirs, KK, old Harbor, June 8, ‘G8, 
Johnson O., I, Petersburg, June 18, "Gh, 
Melatyre / Cl, A, North Anna t., ‘Muy 2. 
MeClare C. L., ©, Cold Harbor, June, 64. 
Mortis T., Ul, North Anna R,, Va, May 26, 64, 
Newell W! &., 8B, ‘Tolopotomoy. dune 1, Oh 
Older W., B, tle Jute 1, 64, 
o’'Connor CLL, D, Deep Hotton, Auge. 1b, Ob 
Odell U. M.. 1, Coid Harbor, une §, 
Passmore KR... tL, Petersburg, June 1s, Od. 
Hichmond S.. EB, Polopotomwy, lane 1, G4 
Reck H., B, Cold Eharbor, June 5, Hb 

Reynols 4s 0. 3 Petersburg, Sept. SU, “Od. 
Shepard R., Ey aia a sure t, "G. 


*renner G., 
Gunnell V, 


"4. 


Stratton L. 'D, ilo Jnne 1, ‘Gh 
‘Thompsen KR Ww. eo do June tL, “U4. 
Tiffany 5. W., & do Jane |, 


Tisdale M,, 11, North Auoa B., Mag 26, b4. 
Utiger G., Cold Harbor, June 5, 6+, 


June 3 HA} 
kK, Keau's Sta, + Aug, 25, at. 
it 


Wright M _D, Reams’ Station, Aug. 25, 

40) Thy. a, jae RT June t, he 
pT. ¥; do May wy, 
aru B. ih Stotd Harbor, June 
White U. E., de June * 
Wright H., Kk Peterstiarys, Jane 15, "04. 


, Bt. 


DIED OF WOUNTS. 


J. A. Savage, It. eol., Washington, July 4, tA. 
P. B. Burwell, capt., "y, Richmond, June 
K. Lindley, do G, Deep Kottera, Anz. 
BE. A, diniloway, [st it., K, Petersh’g, J 
I. 1s, Twining, 1st axt., "B, Phitad 
A. Haney, fats Ry Kichmond 
J. 8. Howell, do Of, Alexand 
i. W. Perriy, corp, A, Wasi 
A. Older, tly is, Itie! limon, 
C. EL Frank, do ¥, Welle Inte 
SW, Will, = do H, Petershurg 
Amidon 1. TL, ©, Annapolis, Jaly 
Adama N,, DB, do June 
Atking ». ¢, FP, San Prairie, W 
Adams A,B, K Vranspert, Jur 
Laleom B ih, , Petersburg, Jul 
Ivown I,, ¢ ee Hp Bottom, Atay 
Bartlett W. hk, ay aahingte 
Wttles Mo. Ky Petersburg, June it 
Bieseeker Ro, RK, La Crogse, Aue. 
Casner TC, Deep Hottem, Aug x 
Chipman dF, By Washington, te 
\Payton WL, 0 de Jone 
Earl GO. W., W, City Point, Va., Jane 
Ermatinger O., K, Petersearg, Jane - 
Pinnell . W., 1, Washington, Jul 
Fuller C_ E., D, Petersburg, June i, 
Hiretavant J, Ef, Reams Station, Aus 
raha i. ; bgt i eso Ovet, 7 
thulson WOW... ©, Metersbarg, July 
Hopwool J, ©, ile Any. 20, G4, 
Hh John, K, City Point, Janne =. v4. 

Johnsen L. 1l., F) Dayton, Wis., July S$, Wt, 
Lee P., K, Washington, June 11, Ht. 

Mills ©. A., D. James River, Va, Ang. 14, '64. 
Oppelt Mo, K. Washington, duty 1, Hd. 

Prey 0. W., By Philadelphia, July 14, ‘4, 
Peterson L,, KR, Waahi m, June 11, G4, 
Pratt. L,, Ky Mesiodria, Va,, Aug. #1, "ht, 
Rathbone E., ©, Washington, June 17, "td. 
(Rood Wie, Bo Vhilnetelphia, daly Lb et, 
Skilton GT. 1, Washington, Sept. 17, 
Upwricht Wo, A. City Point, mes 

Van Dusen M., H, Alexandria, Vi; 
Wilkinson J-. C, Annapolis, Jone o0 
Wilson ti., E. Richmond, Va., July 
Wicks C., 'P, do July 1m 


. ce 

rie 25, "Hb, 

dune ini, “Bt. 
‘Whe 


"OE. 


IMMER OF THSBASE, 

a, Miller, surg,, Geneva, Wis., Dee, * 
Petersbure, Aty. 
it, Bh oc Ue Sept. 2,4, 


ay 


W. t. Lewis, pes y. Uies. 37, G4. 
B. R. VPadovk, du BE, Steamer Baltic, Aug 25,"54, 
J, L. Vaily, do ¥, Wastingtun, Aas. 10, 64. 
RC, Couch, do G, Salisbury, dan. 25, ae 
W, Walling, corp, A, Petersvarc, July 29, "G4. 
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G. Aterood, corp. B, Burkes > 
W. B, snyder, de C, Petersburg, Myy 15, ‘04. 
F.. Derr, do G, Ricbuwnd, June 20, "Hd, 
D. Tharber, do OG) Andersonville, Vet. 21, Bd. 


ille, Va., Ap. 27, 64, ‘Kroeniz F 


IN THE WAR. 


, G, Salisbury, Tan. 20, 165, 

Kroger Wm., G, Andersonville, Sept. 17, ‘64, 

Kohler #.. Hl, Washington. Aug, M4, “b4, 

larson L., B, Madison, Wis., April i, 4. 
‘GH. 


C. Jacobs, do H, Richnond. Oct, —, bt. |Loebs L., B, Washington, Oct. 0, "64 
Py les " do H, Salisbury, N. C., Nov. 26, Ol. Larrabee t,, G, do July ; i4, 
M.S, tuil, le Tec. 1,'64. (Lee John, 1, City Point, July 15, ‘Ha. warts 
J Davia, do K, City Point, July 11, Wt Lathrop W. W., 1, Madison, Wis., March 29, "65, 
‘Austin John, G, Andersonville, Oct. 20, TH. Laforge J. 1., Ky do March 2. "64. 
Atlams AL F., do |Moore A. N., A, do April 4, "4. 
Belton J,, ALM an, Wis Moon W. W., A, do Ay Ha. 


Hilla We H.. A, City 
Brown E., A, Transport, 
Bitting @., A, Salisbury, De 
Bailey E. ., A, 
Barns A 0., 0, Ma 
Batts M. A., 
Britton L.A. © 


o 

Bowe John, G, Andersonville, Sept. —, ‘4. 
Brennan J., UL, Satisbury, Dec, 10, C4. 

Boyd J. 1, MW, Washington, March 50, “6, 
Barnes Wm. €., 1, Madison, Wis., April 14, "it. 
srowna G., Ly do April 2b, "ba. 
vd, 1, Anierzonville, Aug. 25, “G4. 
1, Salisbury, 3, 6 
No, KR, White 


Comm D., A, Saligbury, Nov. 2 

Catling. ML. aA, do Jan. 

Corey G_, B, Washi 

yiier H., B, Annapolis 

in J., BE, Richmond. 

2, Leeds, Wis., Maret a0, G5, 
1 


Campbell te, W 
. K, Salisbury, (et 


A do Uct. i 
Croshy OTK. do 
Davis Db. Wl A, do Dee. 5, “Bt. 
Dyball J., A, da Tree. 5, “DAL 
Davis J. F.. By Andersonville, Sept. 1. "bh. 
ThuGots J, V.. I, Salisbury, Feb. Gs, 
Dickerson,, I, do Dee. 
Dick BG, Andersonville, Aag. 25, 4, 


Dunston 1. A., Hy Annapolis, Sept "G4. 
Daggett A., UW, Salisbury, Nov, 27, “b+. 
Dorgan I'.. TH, do Dec. 2, b+. 
Dougherty T., I, do Dee. 11, "64, 
Enzelhanit H., G, Andersonville. Dec, 14, 64. 
Ertl L., H, Salisbury, Dev, 11, 64. 

Farr B.C; do = - Deg. 14, “4, 

Flemmer F., D, Madison, Wis., June tf, "64, 
Foster John B., F, tho 


he, 

lo Dec. 15, 4, 

ilo Jan, 14, "65, 
"6+, 


lo 
lo 


Hayes 8. H., H, 
Howe L. V., 1, 
Moun John B., K. Madison, Wis., April 98, 64. 


Dee. 1, 64. 


Hoyt HL. J, K, Rebel Prison, 
Jacobs John, A, Salisbury, Noy, 6, 4. 


Jayne BE. L., B, Washington Co., Wis., Ap. 5, '64. 


Kroger W,, D, Salisbury, Dec. 10, 64. 
noche H., E) Madison, Wis., March 30, "64, 


qj une 27,64. [Peet 1, 


iMeNarlin A. t., A, Salisbury, Jan. 17,‘ 
Mend K., A, Washington, July 5, ‘tit. 
McEvoney W- L., I, Blackivell's Is, Sept, 18,64, 
‘Mathieu H., B, Steamer Baltic, Dee, 1, Oh, 
Mack N., BR, Richmond, Dee. 4, ‘64, 
'MeLuin G.. D, Madison, May 5, "04 
\McJanklin J. $., EB, Washington, Sept, 3, ‘64. 
‘Mitchell 1, H., E, Madison, Wis., April 1, ‘64, 
Miller M. L., E, Plymouth, Wis., Sept. 6, "64. 
Marr Jolin B., Mhiladelphia, (ret, 20, "b+. 
Main H., F, Andersonville, Oce, 24, "G 
Malthouse J., tt, Salisbury, J 
Mefonaid G. W., i, 
MeLanlin C,, T, Andersony 
Mills Timothy, Ir., 1 Salisterr 
Martin Wm_., f, Madison. . 
Norris B, ft., A, _. do 
Nichols E., (, Salisbury, Nov 
. Nash J. &., 1, Washington, June L 
/Nelson S. L,, K, Sali ? 
Priest G. 3,, fh, 
Pultz A., 8, Madis 
‘Pettey H., Bb, Riehwond, July 2, Hl, 
Perkins A. K., BL Richmond, July i, "64, 
Printz J., C, Salisbury, Jun Ti, bo 
‘Potter $. D., D, Petersburg. Ja 
Peterson N,, D, Salisbury, Nov. 
Pillsbary %,, FP, do Dee. 
, G, Madison, Wis., April 12, 64. 
ff, Richmond, Oct. —, "64, 
Parker R., HW, Salishory, Jan. 16, “bo, 
Pyle A. M,, K, Rebel Prison. 
Randall KR. If, RB, Salisbury, Nov. 20, 4, 
Hipley sD, It, do” ” Dec. 3, 64, 
Resd Edward, &, do 
Rains Jotin 8, K, Washington, June 25, 65, 
Slaughter J, ©,, A. Madison, Wis., Murch 22, "64. 
Smith C, F,, A, Salisbury, Feb. 19, °65, 
Smith John G., B, Andersonville, et. 15, Od. 
Sour Cyrus, ©, Madison, Wis , April 10, “bd. 
Sinith samuel, eC, do May 25. "G4, 
Stevens Jolin B,, C,Salishury, Nov. 25, ‘G4. 


Tune 20, 


$s, 
. Wis., April 


Ouse 


Stagg Charles N., E, do Nov. Js, "G4, 
Soper Sheeman H, F, do Nav. 19, "64. 


Skinner IMy A,,G, Madison, Wis., March 22, 64 
Thompson BD. T., 1B, Andersonville, July 9, t, 
Thompsun Simon, DW, Salishury, Nov. 12, 4. 
Thotopson Peter, H, do Nov, 50, 'b4. 
Tebay J. W., |, David's Island, N. Y., Ang. 3, "64, 
Virgin Win, W., A, Batistury, Nov, 25, Gh, 

Van Horst Lawrence, U. do Jan. 15, 65. 

Van Viekle Walter, C, do Feb. 2, ‘Gd, 
Vanderbuilt. JW 1., D, Andersony., Sept, 10, 64, 
[Van Etten. WiC, IL, Lowville, Wis., Maren 4, '65, 
Wells Il, W.. A, Madison, Wis., March 1S, “64. 
Wood, Andrew J., A, do April 17, "64, 
{Wright treorge M,, A, do April 26, * 

Wood, John G., A, do April 27, 
William: Hugh, B, Alexandria, Det, 5, ‘D4. 
Wolcott Jerome B., ©, Madison, Wis., April 6, 64. 
Williams Lewis, fH, do April 9, "64. 
Welecher Lorenzo D., FE, do April 28, "64. 
Wright Albert, 1, Salisbury, Nov. 22, 4, 

Young Charles, ©, = du Feb, 60, '65. 


(Killed iv Action.... 
Died of Wounds.... 
|\Died of Disease 


* Supposed killed, or died prisoners of war, 


pects etes beceeese sees 


THIRTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. LET 


THIRTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION, Reilly Michael, B, Petersburg, June 18, "64. 
wld Francis, th do ene 15, '6&. 
toss Utis, C, do Juse 15," 
Samuel Stevens, capt., A, Petersburg, June 15, 64. Ray juld Fe FT| 
Meredith M. W:, lat eut., K, Fort Mahoue,'Va.,Seuc Walton a ak nt 


April 2 2, 65, jSmith William B.A. do done 13, "6 
P. B. Kidde, 2d it., C, Petersburg, June 1s, ‘MH. [Sanford Munson f., A, do Jung 15 
Darid I'rutsman, 2d It, D, do June 24, "64. [Scorille L. D., B, ao % 
Walter M, Howes, lst sit., P. do April 2.65. [Selleck Isaac, ¥, do 
Morris W, Hiss, sgt., Fy do July 20,64. | Tuttle Peter I, , B, do 
David L, Cole, do H, do Jun 18, ‘64. | Thompson John. i do 
Wm, A. Endicott, do H, do. April 26, ‘65, Thonapsorn (i, ilo 
Joho Gaillsino. do K.Weldon KR. Aw. 1, bE Triget Reinhart W dn July 20, 4, 
B, F. Wheeler, corp., 4 Petersburg, June LT, 4. Upright [heod. T., G, do July 84, “bE 
Charles Clark, do C, lo July 17,65. | Yon Dusen B.N., A, do : “i 
John W. Estee. do Gg, do April 2 ‘04, Van Nusen Norris, FP, do 
Eugene Wheelock, do C, ile July SU, 64, Warner James L., AL do ; * 
G.B Shumway, do D, do June 17, 64. |W hitney Almeron, A, do June 1s, ‘6. 
Wm. Meinzer, do EB, do July 50, 6). | Wojann Wilheln, Bb do June Ts. tHe 
George Cline, do F, do April, “Gk. |Walden Hishu Hh, PF. do July," 


Jumes Lite, do F do July 20, G4. [Wool Alesel, EE, do Jul Hh 
Jol M. Craver, do u, do Jaly 40, U4. |Youny Aaria, i do Jane ii, ‘GL, 
ae Vaughan, do @, be siiy uu, “HA, 

ohn Stockhardt, do Oo daly AN, 6A. — 
8. Hahpaltakia haoquette, corp, K, Pelersbarg, DIED: OF OTS: 

July 30, "We, : Frank A, Cole, capt., B, Washington, Cet. » Oh 
Applebes G.. J, Metersburg, Tune 15, 64, Alleu A, Burnett, do KK, do 2 
Brightman Ww, b., E, do Jucy Jo, ‘4. Willian H. Earl, let ie. 1, do 
Royer Moses, By de June Is, ‘Hh Arch. Douglag, Ist agt., Bo Potersbans, 

Burdick Oscar, P, do = June 17, ‘G4. 0. E. Rive, sgt, B, Lovell Hosp,, 1, 


Bergernann (., G, do July 30, Aah . Wa. FL. Green, syt., C, Llospital, Jit 


Bigelow Yranklin, G, do Jolin Bateher, sgt,, es Ree igtadi2 Jute 24, 
Bossack Willian, un! do Ht. Brown, corp,, #., Washington. Aag mt, 
Bendrick John, H, ilo Joes Duell, nny D I sburg, July vs, td, 
Bishop Chester, K do Dan. C. Eager, do DB, Washington, duly 14. Oh 
Cross Utis, Lb, do L. TY. Bristul, do G, New York, Aug, lM, Gd. 
Conant Wallace, F, do WG. Hussey, do G, Petersburg, April 4, on, 
Caus George, F, do Bates Auron @ r at Nortsmouth Gr . tH 


Cartin Thomas,G, do Crocker A.B, ©, Washington, July Timer} 


Calluhan Matthew, I, do Carl Y. 3° &, tlo 

Caldwell Wa. A., TI, do Crabtree John, HL, de 

Domey Henry, C, do Miokhamimer U do 

Eager Thomas, D, do Dane Henry, shure, 

Finley Hugh, B, do Jute I, "it. Gillett M. W., oral Wiosyees 

Puller Napoleon, , do July 6, "tH, Hocfoer J, FW: nablnitori, April 

Fuller Joshua I’, 0, ado July 3U, “Ht. Jones Evan W. , B, General tlospicul 

Forayth Charles 4,,F,do June 17, U4. Kimball N., 1. David's Island, N. ¥ 

Fifleld Jacob, I, do July A, "64. Lane Jesse, A, Washington, July 7, 
Greenhaleh J.B, A, do June 18, ‘64, Larkius James, E, Uospitul, Vug. 17, 4. 

Green William, 1, do = June 17, “H, Lyno Jobin, F, Washingtun, April 9, 05. 

Gault Menry A., if, do duly sn, “Ga. Long Thos., il, do 4 % 

Gould (harles it, it, do June 1s, "GE. Luelterbaul &, MH, do duly 

Hali Jolin, B, do June 1t, a o Nickell Chas, -% Neverly, N. J 

Hortz John, b. Ft. Mahone, Va., April 2, 6S Nelson G., K, prisoner of war, } 

Houston Ueo., F, Petersburg, June zh, "GL. Peake Jolin, A, Washington, duly 7, 

Hillebert John Ws, F, do June bs, 4. Palmer Miner, G, Petersburg, Aug. 

Kaeselky, William, 1, do June 18) id. Rubber B., K, Washington, Aug. 5, 

Long Edmond, &, do July 24, “4, Springer Sam., A, do Sept. 4, "Gt. 

Lea Thomas H., G, do July 30, 4, Schroeder (, sen, H, Annapolis, July 6, “64, 
Lang Nicholas IL, G, do iuie 30 OE, Slomaget P., i: General Hospital, J . 
Lincoln, 0. M., G, do July 30, "64, Walker Peter, U, Petersburg, Aug, 

Lease William hg it do Jone Is, ‘Ot. Wood Charles, v, dieneral Liseyleat, Ful 19, 4, 
Marshal! Joho &., py do June Is, ‘it. Wacer Mareus, », Washington, Joly 5. ‘db 
Metloud Dudley, tH, bg June 15, tid, Waloughby J, Ro, MM, General Hosp, Sept. 12, "G4, 
Mallow Prederick, i, April 2, "i. Wilcox ¢ Seth, 1, City Paint, Ya, Oct. 4, 4. 
Moshshenosh B., K, Ry vita Rh. R.. Aug 21, "GE, 

Neff Charles J., ‘G. ie ate igi DIED OF DISEASE. 
Nahshokalia: in July 30, 

Rahshokahappah ao Juty 80, 64, §. Jones, Ist it., A, Philadelphia, Aug, 29, “64. 
O'Reilly Michael, Db,” do — July 26, “64. W. C. Pope, 2d It., D, Munstield, ©, April 20, 04, 
Pesoy Nath., 0, do July aa 84. Daniel Waltz, lst sergt., EF, y Point, Jan. 8, 165, 
Partridge B is. ‘Rp, do June 18, WH. O. H. Hunt, seret., A, Alex ria, Dee. 14, "6, 
Powel) William, 2 do June 17, ‘G4. ‘@. W. Gustin, do D, City Point, Jan. 3, "65. 
Pasre Adolphus, G do July SO, 4, Wm, '?. Bishop, do Eg. hospital boat. . 
Perry Mortimer, d, do April 2, G5, Tim E, Wade, corp., A, Alexandria, Nov. 7. "Ot. 
Pero Marius, 4, do Dec. 22, 64, iF. Hayward, corp,, D, Willard's Point, Vet. 5, "OL 
Peck Carroll M,,H, do June 1s, "64. 'Z, Westbrook, do D, Danville, Va., Noy, 7, "64. 


Pabpoquien Jos., K, Weldon k. It, Aug. 19, 64, |G, M, Davis, do BE, Portsmouth Grove, R. I. 
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Wm. A. Pleteler, corp., B, hospital, July, 64, Tee TWugh, B, Washington, June 24, "64, 


4Joa. Kennedy, corp., B, Petersburg, Mar. 16, i, [fLahm Fredk., B, de Noy, 15, “4, 

Pat, MeGowun, do K, Danville, Mur. 20,05, [Mills Nosh, D, do Aug. 5, "G4. 

Argue T,, U, Alexandria, Va., id. .|Myera Jacob H., 1, General Hospital, Oct, 8, G4. 
Arsor It. A, G, New York, Get, 22, G4, Gelson Aumund, A, Port Schuyler, Sept. 14, G4. 


A, Alexandria, Va., July 12, 64. Osicr J, E, Grant Gien. Hosp., Va., July 16, ‘G4. 


Black Wo J.) . Ms 
. division hosp., Va., July 7, 6, | ftOlesun Lara, P, prisoner of war, 


Beecher h.. 


Lurnes W. it, City Point, Nev. 10, "64, Patnuto Lyman, D, City Point, Va., Aug. 12, "64. 
Jiarnes H. J., B Berks County, Pa., Jan. 17, '65,|Vulk Henry, 1, David's Island, N, ¥., July 24, 64, 
tBuker Bryant, C, prisoner of war. Paponstaiea &, K, Danville, Va., Mar, 20, io, 
Briggs Kebert L., E, Danville, Va. - Pinlwabshatt, A., Ky do Mar, 20, 65, 
Bagley Truman, F, Washington, Feb, §, 65. Khever, John, A, Madison, Noy. t4, "bs, 

Browa C. P,, 1, City Point, Nov. 28, “64. Seoville, A. IL, B, Washington, July 1, '64, 
Cahrove W., CU, Washington, June 17, 64, Svott Auron, C, «to May 29, "Od. 
Combs Janes W., E, David's Island, N. ¥. Speckt Prederick, D, Danville, Noy 4, "64, 
Constoe Marinus, E, Madison, April 24, B4. Sprague Meriah D,, EB, Fort Sclayler, Oct, 20, '6£. 
Cook Wee. UL, L, City Point, Sept. 27, td. Suxton Norris W., I, Madison, May 18, G4. 

Daly Joba M., B, Wiseonsin, Sept. 23, 64. Schotield Francis, G, do June 14, 4. 
Daggett Gearee, G, Alexandria, Va., Aug 19, WH. /sprague Heory hh. t+, Danville, Nov,, G4. 

Exton Cyrus t., do Aug. 3, 4. Super Foster K., MW, Washington, Aug. 22, 64 
+Pvans bon Vevine, C, prisoner of war Schonz Henry, 1, Philadelphia, Sept, 26, b+. 


Eagan Michael, , Marion, Wis., Sept. 26,64, | fWoods Lienjumin, C, prisuner of war. 

Keke Fredt., B, div. hospital, May 22, “8D. Williams Thos. K.. ©, hospital, July 15, ee. 
Farneworth Joho. G, Lunville, Va., Nov,, "64. {Webster Francis, C, hospital, July 14, G4. 
Gillet Elihu &., 0, Alesaudria, Vas, Aug. 1, '64,) Wood Albert G,, !, Philwleipbin, Feb. 9, 63, 
Gillett Cyrus B., 6, Madison, Jane 3, ‘o4, Wells Wm., G, Petersburg, Uct. 14, “B4. 

Gunter Wo. UE, Alexandria, Va., April 16, 65, Wahsatiwequon, Jos., K, Cumberland, Apr, 7, 65. 
Gordon ty, =... Cley Point, Rept. 7, ‘Gt, 


+Graham Sanmucl, P, prisoner of war, Killed in-action....-.csescie.ees . 
Goudnow Austin, 1, David's Island, July 30, 64, [Died of wounds... . 40 
Ih, Mudison, Ageil 27, Died of disease... a ssremieey “FO 

espital, Se 4 


) Albion, DO. Meaxandria, Va., Duly &, 64, Toteld eercemmasey res vnesis bs bab wei ante LE 
i +, DO, Madison, May 7, ‘64, 

Harst Charles, 0), Fart Schuyler, Sept, 2%, 64. * Killed by falling tree. + Supposed to have 
Titills William H., Ff, prisuner of war, died, Captured July 30th, 1804. 

tHoey George P., i, prisoner of war, 

Memmend Lewis J. Ky Cioeinnatl, March 21, '65,! Norg.—The returns of mortality in R Company 
King James, U, Washington, May 17, 'd4, ure very defective, 


SHIRTY-EIGHTH REGIMENT, 


KILLED IN ACTION, per aig brash corp., D, Washington, June 95,4. 
4 ie (liaheas A Peunore J SC 
N. 8. Ferris, capt., B, Petersburg, July a0, Wit, frudford Weil, Bet Wooten, June'an i 
i ; ei +86 a de staly 330, waa Beyer Albert, G, A ‘xundria, Va., April 13, 1S: 
~ B. Gar lab Sart Bi, We dan RR, Aug. 2, 64, Ojine Adan D., C, Petersburg, June 22, 64, 
3. Adatns, eorp., A, Cold Harbor, June 12, 64. Dans Chaa. 0 rh do ~atie 13. 64 
et rae Dunn, G, corp., Petersburg, Keb. 18, '85. |Dunyes John, E, Alexandria, Va. April 20, "65 
rey Kt. Hawking, corp., JI, flo pf hol 4,69. |punn Nelson, H) Washington, May § °6a, 7 
duos Auge, f, Petersburg, June 21, at, Vos: Daniel, B, Willett's Point, N.Y. Aug. 2, 84. 
Aretosh Prank, P, do April 2. '65, Rantheras dD June, 64 yohe Rey MOE: Oy Se 
oi sats re me HET A 9 By is, “ted, 
Bestsiage! egy i ba pee: @ it Fricsbure Hans 11, E, Petersburg, "64. 
a ' rd {lanson Sichals, C, Washington, June 26, 64 


Moska Gazick, F, Petersburg, Dee. 1, “GL, 
Peaches Sippie, P, do Jan. 81, "63. 
Pelle David, K do Oct. 14, G4. 
Kivers Alfied, 0, Portsmouth Gr,, RI, July 6,64 
Squires Jos, W., D, Washington, Jaty, 64. 
Siempke (rottlieb, h, do Aug. 3 


Ni, a 2 eal 2 ase Hayoes Wa, Gu May 1, 76S. 
Coghia Tho #., 0 o> Apel 3) "a5. Mister Antoine, h, Oty Point, Apeil'7, "6. 


Chewa Joho, A. Weldon ttt, Aug. 21, 
Dickey J. W., 1, Petersburg, dune 17 
yer John. P, do April 2, SS. 

tle duty 80, WA, 

do ‘tA. 


+ 


a Seott Joseph, ®, Petersburg, Jan. 5, °b5. 
bid Stopson Philip, K, Washington, Dee. 16, "G4. 


es Aj Weston Edgar H,, 8, Petersburg, June 21, '64, 
Parks Prauklin, DB, Cold Harbor, Jone 1 


Peprico Santord, , Petersburg, Apri INED OF DISFRASE. 


Riechardsin WoL, By do April 2, Ga, 
Baynes Jubn dD, to dans. 5, H. Hf. Steeper, sgt., C. Florence, §.C,, Deo. 2864, 
Skesue Simon, do July BU, 6, C. HL. Phurehil, sgt, C. Florence, Dec, 17, G4. 
Stearns bo tn, by do April 2, "6, W, HL, Weber, curp., A, Philadelphia, Tone 22764, 
Setgee Mivhaed, 1 do Jit. 7,12 Henry Chandier, do B, hospital, Aug., M4. 
Thompson T, &,,C, de June Ly, Be, 5. E. Whitcuwh, do OC, Washlagton, June 19,765, 
Trias Chus., ¥, Ho April 2, °63, Hinvey Snyder, do @, Ualtitvore, May 12, “Gh. 
Joseph Snvder, do H, Citw Moint, Dee, 1d, "Gb 
DIED OF WOUND. Ablermuu dames, B, Madison, May 69, tt. 


; : Wi : Brant Wiliam, A, Petersburg, Aug, 31, 4. 
Py Smith, st set. E,W ashington, Sept, 22.64. ! Bailey Frank, B, Washlnyione ‘Aug. 13, ‘ee 
ohn Wyatt, sgt.,D, Alexanria, ¥ a, Aprills,'65.' Grown Thomas, C, do Oct. 80, “Gk. 


THIRTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 


Blair Henry, C, Washington, Dec. 25, '64, 
Tunker Marion F.,C, do May 22, *65, 
Brown William, G, City Point, Feb. 19, "05. 
Bardick Joel G., K, Fort Schuyler, Nov. 12, 64. 
Colbum J. G., &, Washington, Jnne 29, “64. 
Conway John, B, rebel prison, Nov, 25, "bl, 
Carr Amos, G, Washington, Oct, 10, '64. 
Camp Sen, J,, G, Madison, Oct, 2, C4, 

Poley John, A, do June §, ‘64. 
Harvey H. E., A, Washington, May 12, "4. 
Viiltiard James, A, do Nov. 3, 64. 
Hicks Robert, C, Petersburg, July 11, "64. 
Hesa §. G.. 
Hill Willard F., &, City Point, Sept, 17, "64, 
Hakea Byron, Kk, Washington, Nov, 1, ‘64. 
Kauer Henry F, Petersburg, Dec. 24, G4. 
Morse Sum, ¥., 'B, hospital, "64, 

Mitchum Oscar Ul., B, rebel priaon, Dec. 29, "64. 
Mosher J, D., C, Philadelphia, Sept. 18, "64. 
Mosher PF, B., C, Washington, Nov, 5, 64. 
Marts William, 1). do July, "64, 
Munger ©. A., E, Pop, Grove Church, Oet, f, bt 
Newcomer G., E., City Point, Jan. 13, 65. 
Osborn G. W., D, Washington, Aug. 19, "64. 
Pierce ©. W., I}, Fartnington, Nov. T, "64. 
Parmalee 1, &., €, Washington, July 25, 4. 
Proctor Wm., (, Alexandria, Va.. Sept. 13, "Bt. 
Prothero William, G, City Point, Nov, 23, "64 
Reed, Warren, C, Washington, June 1, G4, 
Schatter Conrad, A, Petersburg, Aug, 18, "bt, 
Seara Charles ., A, Washington, Sept. 25, 64. 
Selleck George A.. B, Baltimore, Feb. 15, 45. 


(}, Beverly Hosp,, N. J., Aug. 30, "64, 
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Hoskin Monroc, FP, Memphis, July 24, 64, 
King George, 8, do’ July 23, '64. 
Kimball Leander, B, do July 20, BA. 
Rounds Franklio, EB, do Aug. 16, "U4. 
Died of Disease... .. ey ee Kiseintes san 


FORTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


| 


| George Oleson, sgt. A, Cairo, March 12, "65. 


IL. M. Bryant, corp. B, Springfield, Nov, 16, '64. 
Ira A. Clark, corp. H, do Dec. 2, 4. 
Rower John, A, Cairo, Feb, 16, "65. 

ph Sg 3., A, Cairo, Jan. 4, "65. 

Bump Levi, &, Springfield, IU., Dec, 9, 4. 
Benson Lewis W., E, do Jan, 14, “65, 
enway Myron J., F, Cairo, April 10, 'G5. 
Bradway Chas. G, Palmyra. Wis., May 23, °65. 
Bery Hezckiuh, K, Chicago, Mar. 16, "6%, 

Bock Artemas, K, Cairo, May 23, *h. 

Cherwick €., E, Springtield, Jan. 19, ‘65, 

Clark Orlando, G, en route home, April #, "65. 
Cramer hag ga H, Olney, [.. April 19, "65. 
Coan William, 1, Cairo, 111,, Feb, 28, 6, 

Dean Merrith W., Hy Springfield, Dee. 25, Yet. 
Hill Anthony, B, do Dee. 15, C4. 
Head N., DB, Cairo, March 15, '65, 


Stevens William H., 0, Washington, Sept. 28, S4./towlet J. R_, KE, Cairo, Feb. 22, “65. 


Stanley Jethro. B, Steamer Baltic, Sept. 10, '64. 
Thomas Vruncis J., B, Washington, June, "64. 
Taylor Heury, E, Willett’s Point, N.Y., Oct.18,'64 
Thompson K., K, White Creek, Wis., Sept, 3, "64. 
Wright John T., A, City Point, Oct, 5, ‘bt, 
Weiland Heary, B, Washington, July 26, 'G4. 
Killed in Action.......-- SI 
Died of Wounds. ‘ oe 
Died of Discase.....- “ . male ie 


THIRTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 


Notse.—The Adjutant General gives no 
report of the Thirty-ninth. See p. 1135, 


FORTIETH REGIMENT. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 
Wm. McK. Himebaugh, com. sgt., Memphis, Aug. 
6, ‘64 


, G4. 
D. N. Moody, corp., F, Memphis, July 24, "64. 
Bushnell C. ¥., B, do | Aug, 11, ‘BS, 
Barley Francis A., B. do = Aug. 9, "64, 
Foster Sol. W., Ky flo July EL, "G4. 
Howell Harloter, A, do Ang. 30, OE. 
Mellen Henry W., 8, do Aug, DI, ‘64, 
Playtor George. A, do Aug, 15, "64, 
Schumaker Win, H.,B, do Aug 14, 66, 
Sherif B. A., C, do Aug. 1, "6. 
Small Henry J., F, do July 9, ‘Ot. 
Smith Charles, I, do Aug. 4 4. 
Van Vieck J. M.; C, do July 16, ‘64. 


Died of Disease. . 


FORTY-FIRST REGIMENT. 


MED OF DISEASE. 


Chas. Bruce, corp., 0, Memphis, July 21, '64. 
Byrue Willlam, B, 7 do | July 23, "64. 
1 


oh 
50|Martingon And., A, Cairo, May 20, "65. 


—| Matson Jeffrey, A, 
seeeeee 106) Moore Wrn., B, Springfield, Jan. 11, "65, 


Hampton Ben., B, do April 9, "65. 
Hollenbeck Robt., G. Springtleld, April 4, '65- 
Holcomb Wim., I, Cairo, April 17, "65. 

Jewell Horace, D, do Feb. 7, 't5. 
Knitin George, PF, do Noy. 14, "#4. 
Kelstrup P. C., HH, Mound City, May 1, °65. 
Lewis tra M., EB, Cairo, March 22, "65, 
Lowry John J., f, do  Mareh 9, ‘85. 

Lande Jer., K, Big Springs Wis., Jan. 9, "65, 


do Maren 12, °65, 
McKee Alex., H, do Noy, 12, "64, 
Mctiowan James, Fairfield, Jun. 14, ‘64. 
Outland isan, B, Springheld, Jan. 9, 6. 
Palmer Sam. ©., Liberty, Wis., April 19, '65, 
Parker Ellis I., K, Cairo, Dec. 28, 65. 

Robingon Pryor B., BD, Springfield, Murch 2, "65. 
Richardson Jacob 0./ D, Madison, Sept. 16, 64. 
Ramsey Thomas M., K, Catro, Nov, 2, 64, 


Strobridge Oliver, A, do Feb. 15, "65. 
Stone George, D, do May 3, '65. 
Shepherd John N.. DP, do March 28, "6. 


Sinith Weary, B, Springfield, Jan, 16, '65- 
Saddoria Pred. A., BE, Calro, April 17, "65. 
Shambaugh John T., Olney, li!., March 14, "65. 
Steadman Alfred, I, Cairo, rine 15, "Kh. 
Tewalt Wm,, B, Springfield, Dec, 22, 64, 
Thompson T. A., Tr, Cairo, March 12, ', 
Yan Nostrand Wm. Il, A, Cairo, Feb. 23, 65. 
Vance Thomas, B, Springfield, Dec. 22, G4. 
Yan Namee J. 8. A., H, Cairo, Aprit 15, "8. 
Wakefield LaF., B, Springtield, Dee. 12, "64. 
West Walter 8., C, Cairo, May 27, ’65_ 
Wamsley Jerem,, D, do March 9, °65. 
Young William, I, do Nov. 22, '64. 


DIED OF ACCIDENT, 


1$]*Raker Robert H., E, Paducah, March 28, '65. 


*Koch Henry, C, Cairo, March 2, "65. 


* Drowned. 
Died Of Disease. aiicsccascccccswensesevcee 80 
Died of Accidents esate ot 
Total 0. sssccecreseseeccreveseveee ec: 
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EILLED IN ACTION. 


Hudson And., B, Johngonyille, Teno., Nov. 5, ‘4. 


5 


Harrell Thos. B., C, do 


IED OF DISEASE, 


Bjorge Ole Netson, Lt, 
Conklin John J,, 4, Johnsonville, Nov, 7, “bd, 
Colling Charles M., P, Clarksville. Jun. 6, ‘65, 
David Jolin W., A, Tohngonrille, Oct, 20, 64, 
Deerhatomer J. W., 0, Clarksville, Dee. 24, "64. 
De Groat Charles, G, Nashville, Dee, 15, "04. 
Bean Charles, G, Decherd, March 13, '6, 

Davis Isaac, H, Clarksvilic, Jan, 2, '65. 

Tolan Thomas, I, Decherd, April 20, 05. 

Kliis Joseph A. ©, Clarkayile, Dec, 24, 64. 
Emerson Ole, EB, Jefferson Barr., Dec. 14, “M4. 
Edwards Allen, I, Johnsonville, Noy 21, 64. 
hyre George M., L, Decherd, Feb. T, 6b, 

Parl Joha, F, Johagonville, Oet. 24, G4. 
Fieldstadt A., F, ‘lo Oet. 28, 04 

Garber Ubristopher, Ff, Clarksville, Dec. 25, G4, 
Gilbert George, G, Madison, Jan. 1, "65. 

Gould I, Lt, Clarksville, Jan. 15, "65. 

Haw Thos., B, Nashville, Jan. 8, "60. 
Haraldzeu8.,D, do Feb, 1, ‘6, 

Horsley H. J., E, Jchngonville, Nov. 29, '64, 
Hamilton J. L., G, do Nov, 8, Ot, 

Hale Fred. L., 4+, Keokuk, Jan, §, 65. 

Lillie Dudley, B, Nashville, Dee. 7, 4, 

Lewis Andrew, Hl, dubusonviile, Noy 27, 04, 
MeQueen Thos,, Neokuk, Towa, Dee, 26 H4, 
Mickenham L.. 1, Decherd, Jan, 31, 65. 

Olezon Peter, D, Milwaukee, Oct. 1!, '61. 
Odekirk Jirah P., F, Clarkeville, Feb. 26, "65, 
Ray fam. 0., E, Johnsonville Oct. 25, 4. 

Riggs It. H., Prairie du Chien, Dec. 15, ‘64. 
Reynolds A.. 11, Etk River, Tenn., Apri) 7, ‘65. 
Sprivgsted A. J., A. Clarkville, Feb. 5, "65. 
Smith And, F., A, Nashville, Mar, 22, *65- 

Spike Chas., D, Clarksville, March 28, '65, 
SandiinJas., !, Jeffersopvitle, tnd., Dec, 13, 64, 
Btebbins Consider U., Johtusonville, Noy. 19, "6a. 
Spencer Arch., 1, tly Nov, 22, ‘fH, 
Taylor Richa, N., B, JeMersonville, Dee. 17, "Gl, 
True Jos, B., F, Clarksville, Feb. 11, '65, 
Tenney Neison M., &, Nashville, Nov, 27, it. 
Tenner Ienry, [, Port Wood, N, Y., Feb, 25, '65 


Wilkinson W. 2, 6, Decherd, Tenn., Jan. 24, '65.|41', Buchanan, corp. 


Warren G. W., D, Clarksville, Dee, 31, 64, 
Woodworth J. B., BE, Milwaukee, Dec. 5, '64, 
White Richd., E., Clarksville, Tenn., Jan 
Wade Henj., I, ilo 

Zellobelier Michael, C, Louisville, Jan, 6, 


Dec. 5, "4, 


IN THE WAR, 


Killed Jn Action...... 


FORTY-FOURTH REGIMENT. 


TIED OF DISEASE, 


G. L. Weymouth, 2d 1t., B, Padueuh, April 29, '65, 


J. W Marshall, com. sgt. do June 3, “65, 
ee F a do Aug, 3, "6. 
John Magie, corp., B, Nashville, Jan. 11, 65. 


do 2, 


N. Marenus, 
do B, 


Jed. Soles, 


i 


1A 


Golf Dorr, B, Nashville, Feb, 10 
Gvayatte 5., do Dee. 9, 4. 
Gray Seymour, do Dee. 25, G4. 
Gouterson T., F, Padueal, July §, "5. 

Hill Charles, A, Nashville, Nov. 7, "G4. 

Hardy Eli, EH, do Mareh 28, *65, 

| Hinman C. H., K, Jeffersonville, Tune 10, 65, 
Key Charles, Ll, Nastvitle, March, 25 "65, 
Kyes Joho D., 1, Nashville, March 23, "65, 
Kanmp 4, C., K, Jeffersonville, Tene ¢, 65. 
Lammie Thos,, B, Nashville, Mareh 25, "5. 
Lederer Joseph, G, Paducah, Aug. 2, ‘60. 
| Muerdink JLM., A, Nashville, Feb. 13, "65. 
Mareh 16, 65. 
Jan. 21, "65, 
Aprit 5, "65. 


Mason Rufis, €. do 
McPherson Peter, E, 
MePariin Alex,, 4, 
MePonough John, if, Pagueah, Aug. 12, 65. 
|Nary Denis, A, Nashville, March 26, "65. 
|Phelps Chas. J.,D,do Jac. £7, 
Patton David, D, Paducah, Apil 1S, 05. 
Soper Rdward, E, Nashville, April? ‘G5 
Simerson DuBois, F, do Feb. 12, ‘GS. 
Sawyer Joseph, H, Paducah, July 2 ‘63. 


Trickey Jog, M., A. Columbia, Tenn.. New '7,"64, 


Teasale Jos., B, Nashville, Get. od, “U4, 
Towne §., C, do Feb. 4, Ni5. 
Tubay Ole, C, lo April 2, "65. 
Tooley Solomon, I, Padweuh, April 25, 6S. 
Williams W_ P., B, Nashville, Jan. 17, 65 
Williams Adam J., P, Panweah, July 6, 6? 
Whiaon Henry, H, Nashylle, April 4, 65. 
TRAD cocnerseerenevusens 


FORTY-FIFTH REGIMENT. 


DI¥D OF DISEASE. 


lt, sgt., D, Nashville, June 17, 65. 
H, do Feb, 20, 65. 


M. Kap; 


JoA.Fellber, do F, do July 12, 65. 

Chas. Leonard, do D, do May 3. ‘65. 
*6.|Johann L., | do G, do May 19, ‘65. 

Jan, 17,°65,| Albertus A. F,, K, do July 4, 7°65. 
60. Bullard, Reuben, A, do = Jan 18, "65, 
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FORTY-SIXTH REGIMENT, 


Barber Luther, D, Nashville, Mare’ 34, "65. 


Cremer Hubert L., C, do June 2, * 
Clipe Allen, F, do June 25 
Ceuriskie Uhas.. G, do June 8, * 
Clement Matthias, K, do dune 4, 65, 
Doney Wellington, B, do = Jan 
Eberhart Jacob, C, do April 
Graber Charles, A, do Jan, 

Hise Jotn, D, do June 25, "65, 
Huber Heinrich, K, do June 1%, '65, 


Johnson George, K, Chicago, April 7, "65, 
tKaes Jacob, A, Nashville, July 13, '65, 
Kirchner Henry, H, do May 20, 6S, 
Luke tar!, D, do May 18, ‘05. 
Nelson Helge, B, do May 2%, ‘65. 
Schwantes Aug., D, do July 2, 65. 
Ulthmeire H., I, do July 14, "65, 
Voegeli Balthazar, &, Johosonville, May 1, 5. 
Van Alsteia Albert, H, Nashville, Feb, 13, 65, 


* Accidentally shot. + Mustered a3 Jacob 


“* Cage." 
Total 


errr teeter ere rere rere eee eee re) 


FORTY-SIXTH REGIMENT. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


C. P. Henton, corp., D, Athens, April 26, "63. 
M. Draper. corp., E, Huntsville, Ala., Aug, 29, "05. 
Anderson M, I, do Sept. 2, 0d, 
Brown Warren A., D, Athens, Ala., Aug. 24, "65, 
Dagie Mex., C, do May 25, "ho. 
Hegner Ernst, F, Madison, May 7, 65, 

Hopp Anton, K, Athens, Aug, 1, ‘65. 

Jaqnish B., HL, Chicago, Mar, 12, “65. 

Lyneh Michael, H, Athens, May 2i, 05, 

McLain Dan. M., A, do May 2%, G5. 
O'Connor Thos., D, Mill Creek, Ala., Mar. 25, "65, 
Olsen G., K. New Albany, Iod., March 14, "60. 
Tipple Benj. C., F, Madison, July 1, ‘6, 

Total .....seecsecesec, 


eee reee ress seeeeeere 


FORTY-SEVENTH REGIMENT. 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


R.D. Fitzgerald, sergt., K, Tullahoma, Aug. 1°65, 
Chase Henry A, 1 ado Tay 17, "65. 
Filiott Lewis C,, 1, Nashville, March £1, "65. 
Ellis Lyrnan E., 1, hospital boat, Aug. 14, "65, 
Fweeman Chas., H, Nashville, May 5, 0. 
Geer Joel L., B, Madison, Feb, 18, ba, 
Hayden Pinckney, Tullatioma, July 2, 6. 
Hood Isaac L., D, do Jaty 28, 
Hurlburt 8. C., G, Madison, March 20, 4 
Hottman J. p., G, do = March 21, "65, 


i. 
ae 


Haze JamesD.,G, do Feb. 25, "65, 
Hildreth J. W.,G; do March 11, "63, 
Hanseler Wm., H, do Mareh f, ‘65, 


Heasley Geo. W., K, Nashville, March 20, '65, 
Jacobsen S., D, Tullahoma, Aprit 12, '65. 
Kimmel Jobo, f, Madison, Feb. 23, ‘05. 
Ketchum G. P., B, do Feb, 22, ‘65. 
Lemon Addison, ©, do March 15, "65. 
Long Elias, F, do March 23, "to. 
Lorey C, M., Hf, Nashville, Aug. 14, "65. 
MeCanley L, G., C, do April >, ‘65, 
MeClarey L, C., EB, Madison, March 6, "5. 
Merrel John L., @, Tullahoma, June 80, *65. 
Manley Wm, H., @, Madison, March 9, "05. 
Nelson Nels, A, Tallahoma, March 2, "65. 
Pittaley Chas. W, G,, do Juoe iN), "65. 
Polley W. B., G, Madison, March 1, 69. 
Rearick Reuben, A, Tullahomu, Aug. 16, "ts. 
Saxton W., B, Chicago, March 27, "60, 
Thompson Edgar, F, Madison, March 5, "65, 
Whiteraft Arch.,'B, Tullahowa, July 9, ‘65. 


18]Drew Jolin, G, Rolla, Maret 1, 
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White W, Ef, B, Prairie du Chien, Aug. 1S, 65. 
Wood Samuel, G, Madison, Mareh 11, "03, 
Withington Wim. M., , Madison, April 4, "b>. 


Total oi. -s.< 


FORTY-EIGHTH REGIMEN?. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


F. Hinman, corp., E., Fort Seott, Ks, Apr. 38, 
x, Wyatt, corp, H, Fort Larned, Xs., Nor 
Burgoyne Thos, B.C, Milwaukee, Mare 
Edtoands We., G, St, Louis, May 14, 65 
Cuardipie Chas., 1, St. Louis. May 2, 

Ganz Arnold, K, Fort Seott, Aug 19, '¥ 
Haag J. K, Ft. Leavenworth, Ka., March 
Inglesan Nets, A, Port Scott, Aug. 16, "U5. 
Kelley B., H, Warrensburg, Mo, 
Lake David A., Fort Suutt, duly +, 
Lanian Pat , By Milwauler 
Mosher Ira J., C, B 
Mdwd, D, Fort Seatt, Ks., April 29 
Kuymond Albert, A, Milwaukee, Feb. 2 
Schofield James, A, Port Larned, Nov. |, 
Tobia Wa. H., Ey Leavenworth, Sept. 11, 


| 16 


FORTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 


DIED OF DIKKASE, 


A. Wiswall, Ist egt., E, Rolla, Mo., A 
E. B. Coruwell, corp., B, do 
ACB. Hibireth, de" 0) St. Louis, Aug 
vloseph Eakins, do Or, Rolla, duty, 4, 
|W. . dunphres, corp., Ky St, Louis, Oct 
| Bushy dumes, A, St. Lowis, Sept. , 65. 
Banta John, B, Madison, Mareh 5, 65, 
Baker Cyrus, Ur. Rolla, July & 
Carr Melancthon, A, Ironten, F 


Bich rederick, F, Kellie, Aug. t 
ingign CO. 8., 1, St. Louls, Aug 
Gray Francis, B, Kol’a, July 3, 05 

Highee Meary W., A, Rolla, March 80, '65, 
Milildom 4. M. D., BW. Madigon, May 9, ‘65, 
| Hudson James N., B, Rolla, Aug. 2, ‘6 
{Hortvet Merten, &, St. Louis, Sept, 1," 
Jones Chas. R,, By du Sept. 16, HS, 
La Due Edwd,, L, Rolla, Aug. 1, “®. 
Mather John D., B, do Aug. 2, dd, 
Mectrifin James, D, Edgerton, Wis., Sept. 26, '05, 
Mar. 8, "65. 


Norton Dan, W,, 1, do Aug. 1%, "6A, 
Pierce Albert C.,y3, do Aug. i4, 'U5. 
Patrick Levi, K. do Sept. 2H, "65. 
Richariizon W,, A. do Sept, 24, 65, 


Rosencrants ©. 8., UH, Molla, March 19, "#5, 
Sines Menry W., A, St, Louls, thet. 24, 765, 
Sundbery J., C, tho Oct, 30, "6, 
Seeley Lewis P., E, Rolla May 15, ‘65, 
Schneller Jacob, E, St. Louis, Mareh 27, "65, 
Sinner Joho, F, Rolla, July 25, "65, 
Southwick (, E., H, Holla, March 80, '65. 
Smith Henry, tl, Madison, March #, “65. 
Stranahan K,, 1, Molla, March Yo, “6G. 
Sheldon b. A., K, St. Louis, Sept, 30, 65. 
Thomas Jumes, B, Rolla, Aug. 5, >. 
Thomas avid, B, St. Louis, Aug, 1, “65. 


Terrill Edward, E, Rolla, Aug. 9, 6), 
Taylor E, 'T. 1, St. Louis, Sept. 12, "65, 
Tubbs H. D., K, Rolla, June 30, "65. 


Warner Geo. E., A, St. Louls, Sept. 27, ‘65. 
Williams Ed., I, do March 51, '66, 
Ward Dustin, K, Rolla, Aug. 20, ‘65. 


| 


DIED OF ACCIDENT. 
*Pessenden C. H., K, Rolla, April 10, "65. 


* Shot. 


Died of Disease....---.+.++ peestaa is 
Died of Accident. .-.. 060.600 +--o see 
Total cis cacsvcevesseaves colesevvoecos 
FIFTIETH REGIMENT. 


KILLED IN ACTION, 
Putoam Theod. P,, Yankton, D, T., Sept. 16, '65. 


THED OF DISEASE. 


*C. H. Cox, capt. H, on bd., steamer, July 11, '6. 
Sam. W, Stith, set., 1, St. Louis, May 15, do. 
J. Faulks, corp., D, Ft. Leavenworth, Aug. 3, ‘65. 
Sewell Miss, K, Fort Sully, D, T., Oct. 8, 69. 
Brannan Wm., A, Fort Kice, D- T., Jan. da, ‘60. 
Bannister Wm., C, 8t. Lowis, April 6, "8, 

Bliven Pardon ©, G, do — April 25, "65. 

Clay Johu H., Jefferson City, Mo., June 28, 765. 
Downing Hagh F.. St. louis, May 14, ‘65, e 

§ Davis David, Ge Fort Rice, D.'., Jan. 9, “66. 
Kricksen Peter, H, Fort Randall, D.1,, Jan. 8, 7b6. 
Fox Jolin O., B, Booneville, Mo., lung 9, "65. 
Gurdner Henry, F, Fort Randall, Sept. 24, "6. 
Gotachal! C_, H, Fort Leavenworth, duly 29, 765. 
Gunderson Nels, K, Fort Randa)l, Oct. ¢, '6o, 
Hawes Lester L., D, St. Louis, May 19, °65. 

Harr Jacob, F., Madison, April 5, 65, 

t Hermon G., ¥, Missouri River, July 10, "65, 
Israelgon Jens t., K, Fort Rice, Feb, 5, "66. 
Kyser Peter, B, 2t. Loula, Aug. 2, '65. 

Kregal Jolin, D. Fort Rice, April 3, ‘6. 

Keck John, [, St, Louis, April 23, “65. 

Landphier t{, 8., E, Madison, March 21, "65. 
Langdon Oliver, E, do April 15, ‘4h. 
Lacount Kdward, F, Fort Rice, April 22, 6b. 
Manicy Ursunm, A. Madison, April 1!, 150%, 
Meadoweroft G. i., B. Madison, April 3, 65. 
Neil Alanson, A, do March, 34, '65, 
Nelson Peter, F, Fort Rice, Oct. 16, "65. 

O'Brien John &., tr, St. Louis, May T, ‘G5. 

Post Albert T., K, Leavenworth, Sept. 4, 5. 
Southworth C. O.. 1, St. Louis, April 14, 't6. 
Stevens Coit, [, do April 14, "65. 
Tinkham Ervin W., ©, St. Louls, April 16, '65. 
tTaves John, , Quincey, UL, June 10, "66. 
Thompson Targe, F, St. Louis, April 19, '65, 
Wolfe Joseph, A, Fort Leavenworth, Sept. 14, '65. 
Ward Lester. D, St. Loula, May 12, °65. 

Webber @,, A., E, Madison, March 25, "65. 

Wills Jaco, E, Carabridge, Mo., May 80, "65. 
Wilcox Henry C., H, Madison, April 24, "65, 
Warner Geo. A., 1, St. Louis, May 4, '65. 


p| Thompson We 


48 Webster J., 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Jennerjahn C., St. Louis, Aug. 3, "65. 


Kurtzoer J., B, ilo April 15, "69, 
Locke J., G, do May 15, ‘65. 


Preston Levi, If, do April LL, "65. 
Quennet A., G, Madison, March 25, '65. 
Thompson Kobert, 4, Madison, March 80, 65. 
do | April 10, "65 
Todd Jacob, f, St. Louis, April 25, "65, 

K, Milwaukee, April 10, “65, 
Whitmore J., K, Madison, April 24, "65, 


* Drowned 


Total Sboaevavdecacceccccccncee 16 


FIFTY-SECOND REGIMENT. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


Jsaac Bronsvn, corp., DP. St. Louis, May 17, 65. 
Green Henry B., B, Madison, April 27, ‘65. 
Hazleton Lyman, B, do April 16, "65. 
Merkle Antou, FE, Holden, Mo., June 10, '65, 
Swain Albert B., C, St. Louis, April 28, '65- 
Towle Jackson, B, Madison, April 12, ‘65. 


FIFTY-THIRD REGIMENT. 


No returns from the Fifty-third Regi- 
ment. 


SHARPSHOOTERS, 


KILLED IN ACTION, 
*E. Drew, capt,, Sbarles City C. Road, Va., June 


30, BE. 

?. Judkins, 2d It., Todd's Tavern, Va., May 
8, "be. 

J. Packer, sgt.,Charles City C. Road, June 30°62. 

J. W. Staples, sgt., do June 30,"62. 

J. A, Denniston, corp., Wilderness, May T, “64. 

Durkee Juseph, Yorktown, Va., May 1, "62. 

Pitch Eli J, Gettysburg, Pa., July 2, '63. 

Lanning li,, Charles Vity C. Road, June 30, "62. 

Murat Conrad, Cold Harber, Va., June 4, "4. 

Smith Frank L., Locust Grove, Va., Nov. 27, "63. 

‘Thompson L. L., Charles City C, Road, June 30,62 

Woodrul! Wm. H_, Gettysburg, Pa,, July 2, '63. 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 


Henry Lye, sgt., Gettysburg. Pa,, July 3, °63. 

J. W. Jobngon, corp.. Field Hospital, Novy. 50, "65. 
Clark W. U., Charles City €. Road, June 30, '62. 
Costalo Michael, Field Hospital, Va, May 25, "64, 


\Denniston G, A., Washington, June 1, 64. 


* Died from wounds received at the hands of|!lartley G. H., Alexancria, Va., "6. 


Private Ole Julson, on board steamer ‘* Post Boy, 
on the Missouri River, +t Accident.  ¢ Drowned. 
§ Loat on the plains, supposed to be dead. 


Bled in SOU Oth 5554 04407055000 Weseeent 
Dhed Of  Wiseane 2. can cens cowesn sean cneasst 
i BOR a ot na Adeateame 43) 


FIFTY-FIRST REGIMENT, 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


*M, Sancindorf. set., B, Curondolet, Mo. June 6,65. 
Auer J., ©, Pleasant Hill, Mo., July 14, "65. 
Clark Orlando B., HM, St. Louis, April 27, "65. 
Degan J., a, do April 24, '65. 
Forrand G. C,, C, Milwaukee, March 27, '65. 
Hicks Asa D., 0, de March 27, ‘65. 


'G. W. tlawes, corp., Alexandria, Va., Sept. 
‘Bemis Morris It., Washington, Jan, 5, '¢ 


nj logelsbee Israel, Field Hospital, Va., May 13°64. 


Ingolsbee Levi, oy Voint, Va., Aug, 16, 64. 
Vinceot Eli 8. B., Gettysburg, Pa., Say 15, “68. 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


1 
42's. K. Melvin, sgt., Harrison's Landing, July 16,'62, 


Gideon PF. Jones, corp., Gaines’ Hill, Jane 12, 62, 
4,62. 
. 5, ‘62. 

Barker 1, M., West Point, May, 'b2- 
Blodgett R. B., Richmond, Aug. 29, '62. 
Caddington Ovid, Gaines’ Hill, June 11, "62. 

Day Edwin, Washington, Jan. 27, '26, 

Melvin Taylor D., Gaines’ Hill, Va., June 14, "62. 
Merrick Alex,, Alexahdria, ‘b2. 

Tyler Lorin K., Washington, Dec. 13, "61. 
Vownsend Charles H., do Dec. 27, '61, 

Vincent Jobo T,, Harrison's Landing, July 10, "62 


* Commissloued by the War Department. 


FIRST CAVALRY, 1123 


¥ BRIGADE BANDS, 
3) No reports of these organizations Lave 
ROREE essa en nevedenereuieuienwys eves S84 DEON received. 


FIRST CAVALRY, 


KILLED IN ACTION, Darant ©, H., 1, Cape Girardean, June 15, "63, 
j 7 Horton A., 1, In the field, Ark. Aug. 5, "63, 
N. Paine, major, Campbelltown, Ga., July 25, “64. 'Iinmun A. L.. L, Cleveland, Tenn., April 1, "64, 
G. Ve Dunmore, chap., L’Anguille, Ark., Aug. 8, MoCloughrey D.W., A., Chutk Bluff, Aark,, May 
62, 22, He, 
Ww. J, Phillips, 2ad I,, A, Chatk Biutls, Ark. Morgan A., ER, Dandridge. Teun,, Jun. 19, "64. 
May 15, “62. |Mathwig Louis, 1, Stevenson, Ga., dune 5, “bo, 

8. E. Vosburg, 2d lt.,4, West Polat, Ga., Ap. 16,'6.| Raxsmegemer C., D, Knoxville, Tenn., Tan. 4.64, 
M. O'Neil, sgt., C, Cape Girardeau, Mo.,Ap.14,03. Skinner U. M., A, Cape Girardeau, Met. 26, 62. 
Wm. A. Carson, egt.,, Tuskegee. Ala., Ap.14,'65.! Stevens J, (., L, St. Louis, July 12, 4 
§.M. Grevowood,sgt. I, Varneil’s Stato, May 4,64. Slater Win, 1, Mlunta, Ga., Apelll 14, ‘64. 
J.T, Parsons,corp.,C,Campbelit’n Gu, July 51, "64.| Van Valin Henry, i, Mloomfeld, Sep. 12, "62, 
Fear eps a ay s agra te . Ap. 26,763, 
Addington J., BE, Georgia, May 25, “4. es 
Abella Wun. H., I, Seatterville, Ark,, Aug. 3, ‘U2. DIRN OF DISEASE. 
Brandt V., A, West Point, Ga., April Lu, "65. H. L. Eggleston, maj,, Milwaukee, Dec. tt, ° 
Buslmell Matthias J., B. L’Anguille, Aug. 3, 62. |() N. Hoag, lat lt., B, Little Rock. A i 
Frown Bradley, B, do Aug. 3, "62. |Sosinh Bent, 2d lt., A. Kenosha Wis , N 
Banker Samucl W., B, do Aux. 8, 62. |G. W, Fretlerick, Yd It., DL W. Pratric, 
Brown Ellis, C, Campbelltown, July 30, ‘tt A. W. Getehell, 2d it., F, Little Rock, Sep. 13,02, 
Browo Chauncey, M, Cape Glrardeau, May 15,'83,/W. $. Cooper, 2d It. MW, Helena, Ark., Sep. 3, ‘G2. 
Corbin 3. ¥., KE, Whitewater, Mo., April Y4, "63. |J, If, Saunders, lst sgt., H, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 


Clark James, G, Dandridge. Tenn., Jan. 17, G4. H, be, 

Crook C., L, Mossy Creek, Tenn., Deo. 29,03. |A. Wilkius, agt., IL, Stevenson, Ala., Oct. 18, 63. 
Dolph W., A, West Point, April 16, "65. John Hale. sgt., ML St, Louis, Aug., 25, “62 
Fredersdorf M., Pulaski, Tenn, Alvah D, Daniels, svt., HW, Cincinnati, April, ° 
Ferguson J., H, West Point, Apeil 14, "65. [sruel P. Fisk, sgt., H, Andersonville, Aug 


Friddle Nicholas, L, L'Anguille, Ark., Aug. 3, '62.|J_ Einerick, sgt., L, Cape Girardeau, Met 
Gorges Gottfried, A, West Point, April 16, '65. Andris Brande, sgt, i. Madigon, Dee. YT, 

Gale Warren A., E, Whitewater, April 24, 68. B, R. Shepard, sgt., M, Nashville, March, 
Gesser Joseph, G, Poplar Springs, Ga., May 9, fit.) G. G. Gray sgt., M, Plorence, 8. C., Sep, 1 i 
Gerets Wm., G, Old Church, Ga., July 23, "G4. J, Seymour, corp,, E. Cape Girardeau, Ang. 26.63, 
Honek EB. W., A, West Prairie, Mo., July v5, ‘02. EB, Martin, corp. R, Mound City. Il, May 17, ‘65. 
Hazzard F. W., B, L'Anguille, Aug. 3, 62, ©, W. Bemis, corp.,G, Greenville, Wis, Jun. 10,63, 
Howland Ichabod, (, Georgia, May 9, “Hd, ‘Melvin R. Combs, corp., G, St. Louis, Oct, 20,'62, 
Howard 3, H., D, Chalk Bluffs, Ark., May 15, 62.8, O'ltcilly corp. G, Louisville, Ky., Peb. 6,14, 
Ilyland Abner, KE, Bloomfield, Mo., Sept. 11, '62. |R. Mebennan, corp., @, Bridgeport, Mech. SL, ‘G4, 


Keller Andrew J,, B, Georgia, May 3, ‘G4. J. Russell, corp., H, Cape Girardeau, Wet. T, 62, 
Mead F. ¥., BD, L’Angauille, Aug. 4, "a2; B. Richmond, corp. , L, Andersonville, Deo, 6°64, 
Mills Wm. F., E, do Aug. 8, b2. Angel F. V,, F, Nastiville, Mareh 1, ‘hd 
Ochsner Edward, F, do Aug. 2, #2. Ainsworth H. M,, 1, Memphis, Get. 2, ‘62. 
Obermire Prank, 1, Jonesboro, Ark., Aug, 2,62, | Atwood J,, 1, St, Louis, June J, ‘te. 

Potter George, L, Georgia, May 2, "64. Aichen C., L, Patterson, Mo., Jan. 25, 63. 
Rattell, Benjamin, 1, Jonesboro, Aug. 2, 62. Adams Ira, K, Helena, Sept. 23, ‘62. 3 
Stanley Edward, I, do Aug. 2, "62. Brown Sidney R., B, ipon, Wis., April 15, "62. 
Sowerby Jobin, 1, do Aug. 2, 62. Buck Samuel, jr., B. Ironton, Mo., Dee. 3, '62. 
Schuck Peter, I, do Aug. 2, '62. Keeker John, C., Sept. 20, "62. 


>. H., E, Centreville, Ala.. April 3, "65. |Barnett Andrew, D, Oet. 25, 2. 
zhecoaat H, Mossy Creek, Teun,, Dec, 24, "63. | Baker Hiram, &, Gloomficid, Mo., Aug., 7, ‘62. 
Truesdell Philander, K, L’Angnille, Aug, 3, 62. |Boundey Gvorge, P, St. Lonis, Mo., April 20, 162, 
Ware Wm. P., B, ilo Aug. 3, ‘62. | Bray Heury, F, Macon, Ga., June 4, '65, 

Warren Job, K, Bloomfield, Mo., Aug. 1, 62. Bughy Win., if, Fairwater, Wis., June 0, ‘62, 
Wyman Edgar, Weat Point, Ga., April 16, "65, [Bock C., H, Nustivilie. Feb. 20, “U4. 

Williams @. It,, I, Jonesboro, Aug. 2, "62. Brook Edwin, I, Andersonville, Jane 22. ‘64, 
Willis Osear F.,T, do Aug. 2, "62, taker KR W., K, Cape Girardewu, Sept. 80, 2. 
Webb Carey ©, L’Anguille, Avg. 8, ‘62, Rronson Homer O, RK. do Oct. 15, "62 


Weaver G. W., L, Georgia, May %, ‘et. Blissett David F., K, Vatterson, Dee. 
, ille, Aug, 3, "62. ‘Butterfield Lyman (., K, Nashville, Jul 
Se Bash Heney k., K, t e, May 1, 


Nonhamer J., L, Cape Girardeau, Oct. a1, “2. 


DIED OF WOUNDS, Briggs Irvin, L, Andersonville, Avg. 5, G4. 
Wm. H. Torrey, lt. col., Rebel prison, Ang. 2,’64, |Budson I. P., de, lo Aug. 9, '6 


q + t., PP, Dandridge, Tenn.| Bourne C. L,, t, Kingston, Ga, Sept. 28, "e+, 
w. 7.16 Oe nea a , perrenine a M., A, Cape Stared Cet, 3, 82. 
Sis ‘ane Girardeau, Mo.,May 18,’63./Chapman J., A, St. Louis, Dec. 15, ‘62. 
Barden it, BE ene a0 Ap. 27, '63,|Curtie G., A, Jetferson, Wis., “02. y 
a s G. P., G, Bloomfield, May 1, '63. [Chapin If. L., B, St. Louis, Now. 6, "62. 
Brail Eli L. Dandridge, dan. 17, “U4. ‘Carnet! Isham, C, Patterson, Dee. 15, “62. 
Cardeman George E., B, Alabama, April 18, "65. (Cuswell Wm. H., C, Van Buren, Mo., Dec, 11, '62, 
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Castle @..., O, Andersonrille, Oct. 12, 64, 
Curtis Elias, D, Wiseousin. 
Clesemere N, B.D, Bowling Green, Ky. Jan10,'65, 
rk Ira Wo, BF, St. Louis, April 29, "2. 
ford We. Wo, F, St. Lanis, Sept. 20, ‘62. 
alwst Tames, F, forest, Wis,, Oct. 23, U4. 
Cole George R., G. St. Louis, Dee, 62. 
Cole Ezra, HM, lo May 2u, i 
(Curtis R., H, do Oct, 6, G2 
Crouch Hiram J,, HW, Madison, Apel, 3, "Of. 
Clute ©. W., H, Nashville, duly ¥, ‘rt. ¥ 
Carter T. N., H, Keokuk, In., Pel. 15, 65. 
Covanvugh J, Ho Andersonville, Aug. 0 "64, 
Craig Baward, 1, Cupe Girardeau, Oct. 3, 62. 
Collison Wm., 1, Patterson, Dec. 20, "6 
Crape W., K, Louisville, Ry., Feb. 22. G4. 
Cushunan J 


“+ 


L, Helena, Sept. I>, 
M, Patterzon, Noy, 33, 


Dewey 0. H., C, Sept. 1,02. 
Dent Wm., E, Andersonville, Ga., Aug., 64. 
Dansau A.. G, Chattuneoga, Dec. 12, “6, 
poly Peter. G. Nashville, Jan 16, "55, 
ar 


Decondrea J. D., 1, Get, 6, 
Downes J. W., 1, Nashville. 

Dacel John, L, Audersonyille, July 13, "hd, 
Dullie Edward, L, de April 27, "4. 
Davetport W., L, Millen, Ga., Nov. 5, *t4. 
Dusaphy Ansel W., M, Nashville, June 7, 64. 
Edsou Ho A,, A, Vape Girardeau, Oct. 3, "62. 
Evans James, 4, St. Louis, Bee. 15, 63. 
Etchew J., &, Cape Girardeau, Aug, 15, "62. 
Kvaos Edward, &, do Oct. a, 'B2, 
Evyereon Ole, H, Nashville, Dec. 10, 8, 
Eilwards Altaire H., K, Helena, Aus, 16, 62, 
Field W.0), B, Nashville, July @ ‘ta. 
Frisbee C., D, Helena, Sept. 8, 2. 
Farmer Joha, St. Lewis, April 14, 
Fuster ©. RL, B, Bloomfiell. July. % 
Fowler A., F, Lowiaville, Dee, 1G, he. 
Fuller Jonas, F, str. Jennie Hopkins. July 3, 05. 
Frank Jot, EL) Helena, Sept. 1, ‘i, 

Puller Lewis, 1, taecine, Wis., March 13, “62. 
Flano Usrar, H, Andersonville, Aug. 15, ‘64. 
bisk Perry G., Uf, de 

Fisk Alphonzo, H, eo 

Griffith Win, C, Sept. 24, 62. 

Gowan David, C, Nashville, Maret 5, 63. 


Greloer H. J., F, Carteraville, Ga., Sept. 22, '64, [Payson Philo D.. E, Andersonville, Aug 


Gallaher M, %,, F, Waterloo, Alu., Mare’ 
Gordon Edwin, I, Louisville, Dee, 15, 
(rover Fennec, Il, Keokuk, Ia., Dee. 25, "64. 
Goodrich Delus, [, Stevenson, Ala, Feb, 20, GL 
Garmon Leander, K, Nashville, Mareb 19, 64. 


a a3, 
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Harvey N. T., M, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 9, '62. 
Ingersell J. 8., K, St. Louis, Nov, 18, '62. 
densen Lars, D, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 18, 62_ 
James Rd, B., 4, Pilot Knob, Mo, Feb, 14, °83, 
Jennings TOW. , K, Cleveland, Tenn., April 22,764, 
Jones Samuel, L, Cape Girardeau, June, "62. 

do Oct, 27, "62, 


29, '62, 
Aug. 9, "G4, 


a 
MeFarlund W, ©., D, St. Louis, Met, Is, 62. 
‘Moore Erastus. P, Wittsburg, Ark., Aug. 2, 2. 
MeMillen J. C., FP, St. Louis, Oct, 15, 62. 
Moorchend J. M,, FP, Greenville, Mo,, Oct. 17, "62. 
Mounce Squire, PF, Louisville, Mareh 3, ‘Ot 


Murtin Jucues, G, Feflersonville, Tuly 20 


| MeKinney N. fl, 1, Nashville, May T, '65. 
'Mitehell N. 3.. K, Memphis, Sept. 5, 62. 


Mucklow David, L, Wisconsin, Uet., 08. 

Mefadden Haugh, L, Andersonville, Aug. 9, "O4. 

MeCornick Eb., L, de July 6, “64. 

MeNitt John t., M, Waterloo, Ala., March 3, "65. 

Northvap Thos., B, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

Nelson Elias, ©, &t. Louis, Sept. 29, “62 

Newburg R. M., I, Helena, Sept. 10. "He. 

Norton Henry D., K, Macon, Ga., May §, "65. 

Ordway Jotun W., A, Nashville. July, (4. 

Osterhout C. i., By Helena, Sept. 10, “62. 

Meson Nels, FP, St. Lowis, Oct. 17, 62, 

Oakes ff,, M, Cape (ivardeau, May 18, '62, 

Pickartz Meter, A, Waterloo, Alu., Feb. 1, 65. 

Poilan Geo., E, Nashville, July 3), 64. m 
g.. "bd, 


1, "62, 

Sept, 11, Bt, 

, March 26, "64. 
Sept. 1, 62, 


Pease Marcus A., FL Helena, Aug, 
Pilatury A... H, Andersonville, § 
Posey Erwin, H, Cleveland, Tenn. 
Platte C. M., K, Bloomaeld, Mo., & 
Peak Fred. L, St. Louis, Ore. 24, 62 


Gilford Harrison, 1, lilot Knob, Mu., Jain. 1, "63.| Pagett Chas. W., L, Mound City, Tll., Nov. 1, °62, 
Hart Wm. HL, A, Fort Atkinson, Wis . duly 13, 62.) Vagett Mead R., L, Helena, Sept. 16, "63, 


Hart Frank f., A, Patterson, Mo., Nav, 17, 62, 
Hotties Chus. EL, A, Nashville, Dec. 25, "62. 
Hetstab lobo, AL New Albany. Ind., Feb. 
Hough Charles W., B, St, Louis, Dec, 
Herriman L, L., BE, Wisronsiu, 62. 
Hateh BE. C.. KR. Winchester, Tenn, Ang. 2 
llutehing Barley 
etx John, F, Des Are, Ark, Aug. 6. BF 
Harris George, P, Knoxville, March d, Vid, 
Mayes Carvoll, G, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 7, 63. 
Muwes Phil, G, Appleton, Wis.. Jan, 27, 03. 
Heintz Join, G, Alexandvia, Va., Nov. 26, G4, 


“5. 
26, 782, 


WB, 


Hodge George I", @. Jedersmville, March 29, U6,|Rugers M.A. 


Hexeltine J. P., H, Ilelena, Sept. J4, ‘62, 
Hooter W. W., A, Andersonyilic, Aug. 1, "4, 
Hanson Thes., H, Cape Girardeny, Sept. 14, "63. 
Holsapple R., K, St. Louis, Oet, 10,762," 
Huntington A. 8, K, Madison, Muy 14, ‘84, 
Usnsvn Hans C., 1, Brownsville, 


£. Andersatviile, Ang, 29, "G4. [Rice Peter L., G, 


Mo., Jan, 4, °63.|Suwith W. K., A, Macon, Ga., 


Poole Abraham, M, Cartersville, Ga., Aug. U5, '62, 
Quinn W_3.. H, Potterson, Mo., Jan. 4, 43. 
Rollo F, C., I, steamer Sunshine, Sept. 25, 62, 
Kviter Frang X., UC, Sept. 1, “62. 

Kurosdeli W. W., D, Helena, Ang. 18, 62. 

Noberts D. O., F, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 15, 62. 
St. Louis, Dec. 17, "62, 

Nolf Columbus T., G, do Feb. 0, Wid. 

Rowley Geo,, G, Bowling Green, Ky.. Jan. 9, ta, 
Rowley 8. G_, G, Nashville, Oct. 25, tH. 
Roseberry. Chas. @,, I, Andersonville, Ga. 
Rainspies P, 1, Cape (irardeau, Noy. 16, "68, 

, 1, Nashviile. 

Roberts Jonas, L, Cape Girardeau, Oct, 14% 
Redick Royal, L, Nashville, : 

Rice Anson I'., b, do 

mussun G., L, Andersonville, Aug. 15, ‘i 
Swart Jer. D., A, Knoxville, Tenn., Feb $, 4 
May 5, ‘6. 


SECOND CAVALRY. 


Smith Chester H., 2, April 23, 62. 

Stanley N.L., B, St. Louis, Feb. 3, #2. 

Seeber Alfred W,, B, Louisville, June 29, 64. 
Streeter Gurduer, ©, July 9, "62. 

Stoddard Cerline, C, Sept, 17, G2. 

Stith Chas, kt., C, St. Louis, ‘Sept. 22, "62. 
Stewart 8. N_, C, Mound City, TIL, Oct, 2, 04. 
Skinner A., ©, Bowling Green, Ky., Jan. 28, 765, 
Stwart Wm. M., C, Nashville, July 9, ‘65, 

Soper Myron J., D, 8t. Louls, Qet, 2, 62, 
Stewart Robt. L., D, do. 

Swullow Chus., hk, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 12, '62. 
Sykes J. F., B, Mound (ity, IL, May 16, "65. 
Settler Ang., , Cape Girardeau, May ‘, "62, 
Swenson Kittell, P, Nastvible, Deb. 1-1, tid. 
Seager G, W., Py Jeffersonville, April 10, 65, 
Spencer Wm. E., Ui, steamer, Sept. 26, 62, 
Sweeney Martin, Chattanooga, June 15, ‘td. 
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Van Henton J, M., M, Knoxville, Feb. 1, 64. 
Woltman Aug., A, Memphis, Aug, 15, °62, 
Wendt Prederick, A, Louisville, Aprll 16, “64. 
Westover G., B, Prairie du Chien, Wis., Jan. 9, 65. 
Williams , C., C, Sept. 24. ‘62. 

|White Chas,, @, St. Louis, Sept. 18, "62. 

Worley Win, C, Kingston, Ga, duly 10 “bd. 
Ward Alexis J., Audeesonville, Janu. 1, 65, 
Widger Theod., D, Wisconsin, June LO, ‘62, 
Winchell Scth. D, Andersonville, Uct. 5, G4. 
Weleott Maroni, &, Louisville, Pee, 4, “65, 
Wilson A. 0,, BE, Kingston, Tenn, Jan, 9, "64, 
Wilder J. W., Py Anlersonville, May 10, “64, 
Warl L., PB. ate. Jennie Hopkins, July 4, 'G5, 
White Josiah R., G, Mound City, Vet. 29, "62, 
Wixen Jesse, jr,, G, Kivtimond. 

Ward David J., G, Louisville, Feb, 7, 65. 

Winn Stephen W., H, Bellevue, Mo., Feb. 4, "OS. 


Stevenson H. H., H, Cape Girardeau, Oct. T, '62.| Ware George FL, I, Get. 10, ‘62. 


Slay James, I, Nashville, July 3, Wd. 

Stanley Lewis, UH, Bowling Green, Feb, 14, 6. 
Somerville W, #.. tl, Andersonville, 

Smith Wm. H., Edgefield, Tean., July 5, '65, 


Sampey 'T., T, Benton Barracks, Mo., March, '62.| Walrath Toho, L, 


Skinner N. (., I, Barnesville, Mo., Jan, 5, ‘ua, 
Skinner Ell. L, Cape Girardeau, Oct. 31, "BS. 
Stacy Jolin, L, do Nov., ‘62. 
Slingerland John, L, Andersonville, Aug, 19, "64. 
Scott , L., M, Cape Girardeau, Oet. 5, 'H2, 
Somertoan Auy., M, Nashville, March 8, "64. 
Thomas Geo, v, E, do Feb. 5, 05. 
Tidyman Joba, E, Mound City, May 13, "65, 
Tennant A. J,, UG, Evanaville, Ind., Jan, 1, 65. 
Trexler Henry J., IL, Indianapolis, Sept. 25, "G1, 
Toy Thos., H, Andersonville, 

Turner John A., K, St, Louis, Oct, 10, G2. 
Tillottson §. (., K, Nashyille, July 15, "G4. 
Thorn Peter E, L, Andersonville, Aug, 20, "64, 


Tripp David, b, do July 25, 'd4. 
Utley D., C, Sept. 21, ‘62. 
Utley Samuel, K, Memphis, Oct, 15, 62, 


Unger W. J., K, Nashville, May 29, “61, 
Yan Vieck BD. .I,, A, Louisville, April 22, "G5. 
Vanscotes E. G., fh, Audersonyile, Aug. U4, 


Wright Pranklin W., Cape Girardeau, (ict. 10, "62. 
Wilsun Chr, bL, do Sept, 14, "62. 
Weleomne Eben D,, DL, Andersonville, Mat St, "64. 
Welton Moses, L, do June 13, 4. 
do Aug. 16, "G4. 
Warren M, 8.) M, Helens, Sept. 17. "6 io 


Winters Perry, M, Andersouville, May 
4. 
Zimmer Peter, 1, Cape Glrardeau, Dee. 15, 62. 


Walker Ab. E., M, Richmond, Peb, 25, 


DIED OF ACCIDENTS. 


*T. Patton, corp., D, Eddyville, Ky., June 4, 63. 
+6, D. Taylor, do M, Chickasaw, Aln, Meh. i, "65, 
Uradield GJ, Cape Girardeau, April 25, '63. 
Crowfoot James, M, lo May 5, "62, 
#1 Richard, EB, July 80, 62. 

*Le Fevre Henry, K, May 1, ‘b2. 

tMarsh Homer, M, Hopkinaville, Ky., Dec, 17, 64, 
*Pusco Utis, E, Whitesburg, Ark., July 19, "62. 


* Drowned. +8hot. ¢ Buried at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 3 From clreular of inqutry, Depart- 
ment of Loterior, June 7, 1sou. 


Vosburg Joba, F, Cape Girardeau, June 25, 62. | Killed in Action. corvee Of 
Vae Vieck £,, Hf, do Jan. 6, 63, Died oF Wounds ° rg |: 
Vick J., Hl, Andersonville, Sept. 25, ‘4. Died of Disewse -...... . 233 
Vwentine Geo., K. Winchester, Teau,, July 20,08, |Died of Accidents .......---- ai jie. Se 


Vallee Ant., L, Andersonville, Sept. 5, "tH. 
Vohost 0. H., L, do July 6, 64, 


Total, cccoceccvsvosesccvecescoseesincee OOS 


SECOND CAVALRY, 


KILLED IN ACTION, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


Le @. Carter, sgt., K, Lane's Prairie, May 26, °64.)C, G, Pease, sunz., Janesville, Wis., June 27, 64. 
CO. B. Lefeenlere, corp., B, Redbone, Oct. 10, '63.|'Theod, Georg, Ist It., I, Aug, 29, 3. 


'Thoinas McRea, do B, e 
Burdick C., F, Clinton, Miss., July 5, "64. 
Oullen Jas., 1, Yaxou City, Miss.. Dec. 1, '64, 
Cook H. U., M, Helena, Avk., Jan 12, ‘63, 
Decker H, F,, #, Redbone, Miss., Sept. 1%, "63 
Garrity P., A, Lane's Prairic, Mo., May 26, "64. 
Gray G, W., L, Yazoo City, Dee. 8 ‘Ot. 

Males Dan., A, Lane's Prairie, Mo., May 26, "64, 
Mosher Jas. H., K, ilo May 26, “bt. 
Mariett Edwad., K, do May 26, i, 
Payne Wo., Kedbeone, Miss., April 21, "64. 
Thompson Josh. 'T., 1, Yazoo City, Dec. 1, 64. 
Vasay W. U., L, Redbone, Sept, 13, ‘4. 

Walsh, Thomas, 1, Helena, Aug, 11, ‘62. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


A. Il, Halstead, L, Vicksburg, Sept. 14, “68. 
N. L. Beebe, F, Clinton, Miss., July 15, "64. 
Bartle Wm., F. La Grange, Ark., Dee, 3), "62. 
Sigsby James H., A, Vicksburg, April 9, bo. 


do Sept. 25, '63.|Thos. H. Damon, 2d tt,, I, Caine, Aug. 2 


ue “AH. 

W. H, Stowe, Q. M. 38., Helena, Oct. 5, * 

D. P. Trowbridge, sad. S., La Crosse, Peb, T, 65. 

W. L. Imoyson, C. bug., Helena, Aug, 10, 62, 

{@- Y, Ilakesley, Ist sgt., U, Jellerson City, May 
91, 162. 

}Mex. MeLeod, lst sgt., I, Vicksburg, June 3, "64. 

\O. H. Smith, «lo KX, Rolla, Mlo., Mar. 16,'64. 

H. K, Wells, agt., C, Redbone, Nov bs 

M. Z, Hibfert, do EB, St. Louis, Ap 

N.W, Pelton, do F, Madison, Jan, 7, "b>. 

SR. Flint, do G, Vieksburg, Oct, 2, "GE 

A. Linderpever sgt., 1, Milldale, Mis., July 15, '63 

Ferd, Wurtz, szt., H, Memphis, Feb. 14, 65. 

©. W. Davis, do TL, Hetena, Noy, 5, 2. 

M. L. Cressy, do I, Memphis, March 1, "63, 

B.T. Buck, do L, Mound City, Oct. 5, ‘62. 

A. ¥. MeNaughton, agt., L, Memphis, Peb, 16, '63, 

RB. Bostwiek, sgt., L, Vicksburg, Au, 10, ‘Gt. 

Michae! Rgan, set.,b, do Aug, 18, "64, 

PL, Brooks, do M, do Aug. 17, "64. 
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Jas. W. Jones, corp., ©, Mound sg 6 
John Campbell, do , St. Louis, Fe 


Oct. 5, °62. 
bh. 20, US. 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Nov. 3, ‘64. 


Foster Thos., M, Vicksburg, 3, 62. 


‘Glover George, &, Mound City, Sept. 


. M. Shaole: flo! Andersony., Jan. 27, '65.'Gorder Julius, B, Helena, Oct. 16, "BR. 
i H. tantee do EF, Madison, March 28, '6o. Green J. 1., Dp, Cassville, Mo, 1 Oct. 26, ‘62, 
J. Ripperdan, do Ff, Vicksburg, Aug. 23, 163,|Graney W., ©, Chicago, IU, Nov. 27, "64. 
James Logue, do TP, Meridian, April 10, 'to, Gulick BE. D., ©, Helena, Uct. 8, t2. “ 
Wm. Brew, do K, Springtichl, June 14, '62,| Goodwin A., F, Richland City, W a Oct. 25, 63, 
CM, Howe, do K. Vicksburg, Oct. 4, 64,|Genndal P., HM, St. Louis, Feb. 6, 63. 
0. A. Donbar, do DL, Quincey, il. Dee. 25,'62,|Gunderson A., H, do Sept. Lb, "65. ; 
J. 8, Hastings, do T., Sparta, Wis., Aug. 9, °63,|Gassert M., H, hos ital steamer, Aug. 15, *65, 


George Murphy, do 1, Memphis, March 20, °63. 


M.L. Tufleman, do 7%, do March 3%, "63. 
Dillworth Olin, do L, do Fan. 4, “Go. 
B.T.F.Lockwood.io L, St. Louis, Sept. 19, "62, 


Adame Dan, J., A, Springfield, Mo., Feb. 21, "63. 
Andersen M.. A, Lamavtine, Wis,, May 26, 65, 
Allen Chas. h., B, $1. Louis, Jan. 25, ‘63. 
Allen And. §, D, Springtield, Mo., Oct. 1 
Andrews Join, D, Milwaukee, March 15, ' 
Atkinson, Wui., E, Florence, 8. C., Nov, 19, ‘64. 
Ammernan D. A. G, Vieksburg, Nov. 79, h. 
Austin Oyas.. T. Helena, July 26, '62, 

Allen J. H., K, Viexsburg. Nov. 2, ‘hl, 

Andrews E. L.. L, Helens, Sept. 18, "62, 

Angst David, L, Vicksburg, Oct. 9, ‘G1. 

Alberty Nelson, M, Helena, Sept. 41, ‘62. 
Rraadlin Philip, C, Redbone, Miss., Feb. 27, "64. 
Bowe Walter, F, Viekshurg, Aug. 22, tH. 

Birge Win, D,, #, Marshall, Wis.. April. 8, 62. 
Bacon Chas. N., G, Vi ot, 31, “G4, 
Bronette §., 0, St. Louis. Aw ja 
Barrett Geo., Gal n, Nav, tT, ‘65, 
Bor Joseph, H, Vivksburg, Aug. 15, "63. 
Brenner Meichoir, H, St. Lo 


9, °62, 
3, 


Buermann Geo., 1, str. Hiawatha. Oct. 
Beeker H,, Of, 


nytler’s Biol, Misa, July 
. HW, Memphis, Aug. 18, "td, 
., L, Helena, Aug. ase 5 


Cook Joseph, E, Vicksburg, July 21, ‘Gt. 
Care John, b, Memphis, April 27, "6, 
Cody tiarrett. FL Vieksburg, July 8), ‘64, 


Collar 8, 6, G, Rolla, Mo. April 16, Od, 
Cavan Nels , Mempins. Dec, 14, ‘4. 
Clark James M., 1, Vicksburg, Aug. 3, "03. 


Cullen John, f, do Aug. 3, “U4, 
Carr La Fayette, T, do Aug. 18, “t4. 
Gatting C. G, I, do Dec. 1, BS, 


Caldwell Isvac, K, Memphis, May 5, 65. 
Cutting Cbapin, L, Uelena, Nov. 4, 62. 
Crone Jane, M, do Aug, 14, '62, 
Cline Wino. P.M, do Sept. 15, °62. 
Childs Thead. R,, M, Memphis, April 24, "63. 
Coty Henry, M, Vickshurs, July 13, ‘64. 
Covper Thos., M, Viekshurg, Sept. LT, G4. 
Dyke Jog, M., B, Helena, Sept. 15, "62. 

Bean b, W., O, Jetterson Barracks, Jan. 30, "63. 
Davis Joshas, C, Memphis, Jan. 29, 'U5. 

Day Thomas, EB, Melenn, Nov. 24, “62. 

Dayils Lerain, By Vieksburg, Wet. 9, G4. 

Dove Jacoh, G, Yorkville, Wig., Aug., 62. 
Derning Sam., G, Rolla, Mo,, Aug. T, 63. 
Dunfy Jolm, 1, Helena, Feb. 5, “63. 

Downing HM. K., 1, Vieksburg, Aug, 14, 64. 
Doty Willard A.. 1, ilo Ang, 80, “64, 
Dakin Jobn, L, Speingfield, Mo., duly 4, "62, 
Evans Evan, E, Memphis, April 26, ‘62, 

Fuller Geo, W.. B, Vicksburg, Oct, 18, H4, 
Fish Lewis D., D, Springdeld, Mo., Noy. 12, 62, 
Feryuson Thotnas, B, Vicksburg, July 21, “U4, 
Fulier Charles C., E, do Aug. 3, ‘4, 


Ferguson Josephus, 8, Memphis, April is, id, 
French Chauncey, 1, Vicksburg, Oct, A, ‘bh, 


Faoning Michael, 1, do Nov, 9, "bl, 

Fox Joseph A., L, Mound City, Tll., Oct. 25, 62, 
Fiddler George A.. L, St. Louis, Dae. 27, U2. 
Fuller Sydney, M, Helena, Sept. 24, ‘62. 


"Guthrie James H., L, Vicksburg, July 31, 64, 
Holiridge G. €!,, A, Cairo, IL, Nov. 30 ‘64, 
Mawley John, \, Hempstead, Sept. 25, 65. 
Hanson J., B, Vieksburg, July 2>, ‘64. 
Huson P. E., (, Helena, Sept. 27, “62. 
ape Wm., ©, Memphiz, Jan. 30, "63, 
Jolloway J. F., G, Vicksburg, Aug. 6 ‘O41 
Hoel J. J., ©, do Aug. 1b, 
Hazen Aaron &., C, hospital steamer, Aug. '65. 
{Hale Eben W., B, Mound Vity, Avg. 20, 62, 
|Heath Charles ©., B, Memphis, Feb. 27, '63. 
Herriroan Kionzo, B, Marcellon, Wis., Aug. 15, "65, 
\Howard BE. B., F, Memphis, Aug. 23, "6. 
Halstimson And., F, Vicksburg, July 
Hewitt Jobo T., F, Mepis, Tan. 27, 6. 
Harding George, G Milwaukee, eb. 16, "62, 
Harris Wm., 1, Illinois, Sept. 7, 62 
Hanson James, 1, Milwaukee, Vet. 26, 62, 
Hirsch! Chistian, f, Helena, Nov. 16, "62, 
Muwiin A., 1, Viekshurg, Fuly 7, Ut. 
fines Thos, K, Luke Spring, Mo, June 3, *68, 
Hartman H. A., L. Helena, Nov. 13, '62, 


Hater Carl, M. Mound City, Nov. 1A, 62. 
Nowland L. H., M, St. Louis, Aug. 74, "63, 
Hart E. H., M, Vicksburg, July 11, M4, 
Aug. 1, ‘4. 

. 24, A, 


do 


Jaeger J 
Johnkin N. 
Jolmasorn John, I, Heiens, Aug, 
Tames Jas. P., £, Redbone, April 26, " 

Jones Henry, M, Emerald Grove, Wia, Sept. 25, 6a 
Knudson (reorge, B, Memphis, May 20, "Ga. 

Kee Lindsay, C. Helena, Sept, 25, 62. 

Koonse Charles (!, Cotosi, Wis., Sept. 9, "64> 
Kile George, U, Helena, Jan, 0, 65. 
|\Kinney Ph., LI. Iludson, Wis., Aug. 18, 
‘Kurste Jucob, Ll, Milwaukee, Mar. 14, 
_heuliounn Jdutius, H, 

Keown Alfred, M, Helena, Aug. LL, 62. 

[Lytle Albert 1i., A, Sept. 5, *s2, 

Leach Aired J., B, Memphis, March 1, 4. 
Lander Esaac N., C, Keokuk, Ia., Oct. 28, 62, 
Lane Wim., D, Mowht Vernon, Mo., Sept. v4, 62. 
Lee Win. H.. FE, St. Louis, Aug. 6, ‘U2. 

Lilly B. F., P, Hempstead, Texas, Wet. 17, "6. 
Long ohm M., FP. Vicksburg, Sept. 12, "64. 

La Grow P., G, Alexandria, La., July 25, "65. 
\Lenfesty Dennis, (7, Hempstead, Oct. 21, “63. 
|Lewis E., I, Vicksburg, sept. 5. b4. 

\Lurabee Hiram, L, Helena, Sept. 14, “62. 

Lanz John. L. do Feb. 22,62. 

Lyon H., M, St. Louis, Feb., 'd2. 

| Martin 4., B, Mound City, IN , Sept, 19, 62. 

| tliner Isuac, B, Jlelena, Dec. V6, ‘Gy. 

|MeKee J. B., C, Vicksburg, July 4, ‘64. 
‘Matthews PC, do Aug. 2, 64. 


Metntosh Jolin L, (. Cairo, Lil., Sept. 1, "64. 
Mallaly J, U, Vicksburg, Oct. 13, "64, 
McCormick J.C, do — Oct. 26, ‘G4. 


Mills Hiram, 8. Vardevville, Wis., Sept. 10, 63. 
Murray Robert, B, tuspital steamer, Jan, 1, "68, 
MeCarll Jobn,.&, Memphis, Feb. 12, '65, 
Mathewson Iugene, , Andersonville, Sept. 1, 64 
MeKeasie George, FP Helena, Aug. 24, G2. 
McDonald M., FY. do Dee, 15, "62. 

“Maze Willis, F, Memphis, April 13, "62, 


’ 


THIRD CAVALRY. 


Moll Henry, F., Alton, Ill., Oct. 13, 62. 
McGuire G., F, Vicksburg, July $1, ‘64, 
McAllister A. F,, Memphis, April 23, '65. 
Matthews W, J., G, Springfield, Mo., Oct, 10, '62, 
Milkowsky Andreas, I, Vicksburg, Aug. 21, GE. 


Mueller Rudolph, H, do Jan. 29, "bd. 
MeManus M., I, do Aug. 5, Ot. 
Melvin Osear B., I, do Sept. 2, Gt. 


Mills Henry, K, St. Lowis, April 17, ‘64. 

Miller Simon, L, Vicksburg, Aug. 4, 'i4- 
McDonald C., L, Vicksburg, Aug. 5, ‘HH, 
Morgan Jus., L, Vicksburg, Aug. 9, "64, 

Mosher Willard O,, L, Metmphis, Feb, 12, "65. 
Morgan Eli, M, Helena, Nov. 13, "62, 

Meyer F., M, do Feb. 1, $3. 

Nelson J., F, Arena, Wis., Oct. 19, 'i3. 

Ney Adam, H, Vicksburg, Aug. Ys, “U4. 
Newburg J.,H, do Aug. 30, WH. 

Newburg A., MW, do Sept, 25, 64. 

Olds Oney, G, Springfield, Mg,, Peb. 26, 63, 
Oleson Andrew, 1, Vicksburg, Aug. 7, ‘64, 

Olin Urin O, L, Quiney, L., Dec. 28 "62. 
O'Connor James, M, Vieksburg, Mias., Aug. 17/64. 
Pangborn H., A, Wisconsin, April 5, °b3. 
Pember F. L., C, Helena, Nov, 11, "62, 

Palmer H. R., C, Vicksburg, Sept. 19, "H4. 

Page Edwin J..C, do et. 27, G4, 
Peterson Ole, D, Cassville, Mo,, Oct, 23, '62. 
Parker W., &, St. Louis, Nov. 2, "62, 

Pettit Joseph A,, P, Helena, Nov. 7, "63. 

Parr Jobn, H, Vicksburg, Aug. 1, ‘64. 

Polley 0. D., 1, do June 4, 'b4. 

Pounder J. T., K, do Oct, B, 4, 

Paulin Erneat, L, Cairo, Ul., June 15, "64. 
Porter Lester H., M, Memphis, Jan, $1, "65. 
Reynolds A. C., I, Uclena, Sept. 22, "62. 
Runnion 3. B,, C, Potosi, Wis,, Aug. 31, “G4. 
Ross G. W., EB, Helena, Nov. 29, "62. 

Root J. W., L, do Oct. 4, 62, 

Staff Frank, B, Keokuk, Ia., Nov. I, "62. 
Swetlund W. L., B, Vickeburg, Aug, 10, "4. 
Stonehouse Edward, C, St. Louis, May 13, °62, 
Schlosser H. J., ©, Vicksburg, Aug. 1, ‘64. 
Stewart M. V., C, de Aug. 24, 4. 
Sutton Hugh, C, Ripley, Mion. March 9, 65. 
Stollman Wm., B, Cairo, Iil., Sept. 1, "64. 
Sholea W., E, Vicksburg, Oct. 13, ‘64, 
Singleton K., B, do Oct. 20, '6t. 
Squires J., F, hospital bout, Aug, 25, "6B. 
fweep M, B., F, Memphis, Feb, 6, 168. 

Sleep Summuel F, Vicksburg Aug. 27, "64, 


THIRD 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


. K. Bly, ist sgt 
Ww. 
A 


Oct. 6, G3. 
th, Ark, Sep. 5, "65. 
OLN. ,/May 


Wm. E. Hopper, corp.,1, do Oct. 6, *68. 
Geuuc. Hart opt, oo Oct. 6, "03. 
R. k. Murphy, do 1, do Oct. 6 


Brewer Henry, 1 do 

Bobnart Jos., K. Arkansas April 14, ‘63. 
Copeland Wm,, #, Yan Buren, Ark., Auz. 4, bt. 
Clark W. C., 1, Baxter Springs, C- N., Uct. 6, 63 
Castello Sam, II, L, Van Buren, Ark., May 17, "61 


Davis Jos., A, Marais des ©. R., Mo., Ag) , 81, 6S 
Davis John, ¢, Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, *63, 
Dempsey Jas., I, do Oct. 6, “63, 
Gallea Steph. V., 1, do Oct. 6, ‘63. 
Ganen John, I, do Oct. i, "63. 
Green Alf, I, do Oct, 6, "68, 
Giford Wm. M., 1, do Oct, 6, "63. 
Gulvio Frank, 1, do Oct, 6, '63. 


Robinson J. H., E, Balltown, Mo., Oct, 6, 
.|Russell J. 8, B., Clarksville, Nov. 5, 63. 
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Sturm Gottfried, IT, Helena, Sept. 27, ‘H2. 
Schmidt Heury, Ef, do Mech, 22, "63, 
Strecker C., H, Snyder's Bluff, Miss., Jnly 8, 63, 
Stein Stra Dirk, H, Memphis Feb. 4, te, 
Shermun Gliver P., 1, Helena, Sept. 15, '62. 
jSmlth Thomas, K, Memphis, May 1, "tS. 
|Schittenger J., M, Helena, Aug, 10, "62, 

Smith A., M, du Oct, 30, 62, 

Sherram John, M, Vicksburg, Auj. 3, Yt, 
Sturtevant fra, M, do Aug. LO, ‘64. 
Simerson J... M, do Oct. 8, 4. 
Thompson J, (., B, Mound City, Dl., Sept. 19,62, 
Todd 8. P., Milwaukee, Feb. 14, 
Tay!or Lovin, E, Scott, Wis., Sept. 1%, 02, 
Thorn B, R., M, Vicksburg. Oct. 18, G4. 
Vaugho John, L, Helena, Sept. 17, ‘62. 

Van Patten M., M, Vicksburg, Oct, 20, HL 
Woodbridge B, 8., B, du Sept, 11, 63, 
ite T., B, Haines’ Blulf, Miss, June 14, ‘68. 


White K. B., D, Rolla, Mo., Nov. 25, ‘63. 
Whiting K., BE, Helena, Sept. 25, "62. 

Washbura G. W,, F, Memphis, May 13, 62. 
Weller Tt. H., P, Keokuk, la, Nov. 4 
Woodworth W, P., I, Memphis, May 22, "68, 
White J. G., 1, Vicksburg, July 2s, 

Warren 3., L, do Sept, 10. 

Wright J, B., M, Hetena, Aug. 14, 62. 

Webster R. B., M, Vicksburg, July 20, 4. 
Wallace Wm. H., M, Janesville, Wis., Mch.10,'65, 


DIED OF ACCIDENT. 


* Burton, D. Ef., B, Cotton Plant, Ark., July 5,'62, 
+ Grabon P., B, Oaira, D1, May 8, tid. 

+ Murray W. G., C, Missouri River, May 19, “62, 
t+ Mann W. W., D, Pines, Mo., dune 11, "64. 

| Scheomb Wm., I, Lilincis, Meh, 24, 2, 

+ Wilbur C, B, Missouri River, May 17, "62, 
Wisener 8., M, Viekaburg, July 25, ‘61. 

Zan Charles, H, Helena, Feb. 5. 


*Shot. t Drowned. ¢ Lightning. | Railroad 
accident. § Also reported April Sth, "63, 
Killed in: AGO... cccorccorer verseccercore, 1 
Died of Wounds... OEE | 
Died of Disease oo ijs 000.5 ceed sce cie secsven » 265 
Died of Accidents...c..scesecesecscrsccane 3 


Total .rcevescerersevccevees evsevene 200 


CAVALRY. 


Leach Thos., C 


McNary Dens, ©, 


do 


do Oct. 6) 63. 


. Martin F. A., E, Clarksville, Nor. 8, "tJ. 


|Munn Azro, H, Port Gibson, May 25, '63. 
|Mossinger G. F., I, Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, '65. 


i3,/MeClure L. A., L, Van Buren, Ark., May 17, ‘64. 


‘McCord Andrew, M, M. Island, Mo., Mar, 80, 63. 


i May J. H., M, Honey Springs, Ark., Aug. 24, ‘64, 


Pond H. A., I, Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, ‘G3. 
Rockafellow A. A., C, Baxter Springs, Oc 


6, '65. 
"33. 


[Rice L. S., I, Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, '63- 
Meckard M,, I, do Oct. 6, 63. 
Stimpson, Ph., ©, do Oct. 6, 163. 
Shaver Orman, H, do Oct. 6, 163, 


Stillman R. R., 1, Dardanelles, Ark., Jan, 14, "65, 
Smith Dennis, I, Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, '63. 
Stegman C., K, Arkausas, April 14, ‘63, 

Tice Geo. W,, G., Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, 63, 
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Yan Camp F., T, Baxter Springs, Oct. 6, 63. 4+ Janney N.. Little Rock, Sept. 9, "64, 
Woodall Bek, I, o = Det. 6, '63. Krebs John, E, do Feb. 15, "65. — ‘ 
Wright Jotin ©. do Oct. 4, wd Lg BS Veo ne. Oa 10, "61, 
. 6, 63. fi >., M, Fort Scott, 1 Fal 5 
Seta * oe |Leasome' J. TW, A, Sprincfield Mo., April 86, 63, 
A sane ietian |Long L., fi, Little Rock, Sept. 6, ‘64, 
DIED GF WOUNDS, +Luyin T., D, do Nov. on fer iat 
spe, Lewis Peter W., M, Leavenworth, June 1, ‘02, 
J. Geisler, capt. A, Clear Lake, Ark., Mech. 12, U5, a ohhoties BE, ek, Leavenwarth: Deo..1%'6e, 
Latenao x Ivixon, ist It., M, Independence, Mo. er rm F cia i Pe a8 
ied ha < F tin H. HL, , Mo., Mar. 3 
Armstrong It., F., Fayetteville, Mo,, Dec. 10, "62, Murphy a $..c, Lannie oble Aral 5, 6D. 


aretone 4 elites Ng Nov. fh ie | Mitehell Jus, B, Ft, Seott, daly 2 a. 
Good oy Ge an. 18; Oe. | aterrilhAs GE: eb. 10, 63. 
Hooper D. M,, D, Clear Luke, Ark., Mar. 14, '65. eae fn ut io ear 26. 63. 


Otwell J A. 


Van Dozin 3, Fort Scott, Jan, 2%, °63. Murphy J, G, de Noy. 2 


‘ad 1 
1, Spring River, Mo., Jan. 13, 8. yy J, H, Little Roek, Cet. : 
Blontcomney a . mt, Loring “aie ne 
oD SRASE. Newhouse C, ittle Rock, Mar, 19, "65, 
TIRE SF Wie Nolan W. Pa H, Leavenworth, Jan. 24, "63, 
Iva Justin. jr., capt., B, Leavenworth, June 29, '62.]°Connar Patrick, I, Little Rock, Feb. 6, "65. 
N. L. Stout, de Hy, do 2 3,0 Flaherty W., B, do Sept, 6, 64. 
J. Arnesteong, Th tb, Df, do Odell Ro, M, Ft, Scott, Feb, 11, "63, 
J, Wovdic, Bt. Q. M., Janesville, Wis., Apr. '62. [Pollak P. J, B, St. Louis, Mo., April 10, "62. 
L, W, Robinsun, 24 11,, D. Springtield, Feb. 25, 63, Perry Oswin T., D, Merton, Wis., May 8, "64. 
©. B. Wiswell, loa. sgt., Little Huck, Sept. 12, '64. Priest G., F, Camp Bowen, Ark., Nov. 6, 762. 
W..J. Wensel, agt., A, Fort Svott, Ks., Nov. 18,'62. Prinuner Peter, G, Mt. Scott, Oct. 24, “62, 
Syrel Treat, sst.,6, Little Rovk, Ark,, Sept. OMM. Pitts G. M., H, Lexington, Mo., May 7. "65. 
C.K. Robinson, szt_,F, Lronton, Wis., Jane 1b,"62.) Perkins U. Wi L, Westport, Mo., Oct. 5, '62, 
R. Whitmore. szt_,L, Fayetteville, Ark..Peb. 1263. Platts OC. 1., L, Fayetteville, Feb. 1, "63. 
J.B. Spencer. corp. A, Fort Seost, Nov. 4. Parmelee BE. A., L, Leavenworth, Sept. 6, 62, 


A. Ketchum, corp, 4, da t., 18, cers D. K., B, Little Rock, Oct 3, 64. 
Tsaac Briggs, do |G, ‘lo April ui chardson J,, 0, Janesville, Wis., Feb. 14, 62, 
R. Bargett, do G, do May 2, 1 ‘k Jedediah, EB, St. Louis, Mo., duly 7, "4. 


W.H. Benson, do H,Ft. Leavenworth Jan. 12,763.) 
W.aA.Knight, do 1, Fort Scott, Dee. 7, "62 
Ltuiley O. H., A, do Sept. 26, H4, | Ross Juhu, G, Little Rock, Noy. 21, "t4, 

Busher N., B, Jeff. Barracks, Mo., Nev, 22, "G4. [Richardson &, 3., H, Leavenworth, Jan. 28, "63. 
Rodman W, S., 2, Fort Scott, Oct,, 51, ‘h Robb Ly 9,°8. 
Blanchard 1, D, Atchison, Ns,, dune 27, 62. 
Boylan Kobevt W.. i, Fert Sear, Ks., Nov, 15, "63. 
Bostwick G. L., E, Springfield, Mo., Feb. 5, 03. 
Rusgen Jacob, G, Little Kock, Ark., Sepr. i, “b4, 
Beecher (. 6. H, do Juiy >, 64. 


wd W,, 8, Janesville, Wis., Mar. 13, °62, 
chards George, F, Ft. Scott, Sept. 17, '62. 


Ark.. Sept. 4, G4, 


Cox MeCiow, H, Nort Leavenworth, Dec. 10, 62. | Tyler Abel L!, M, Fort Scott, Jan. 24, 1. 


Obudwick W. A. K, Port seutt, Sept, 17, 62, Van Hooy Henry, K, Little Rock, May 2, "64, 
Corby John, M, de Maret 1, ‘63, Whapple James, D. Janesville, Wis, fan, 30, 62, 
Obisson M.L., M, Van Buren, Oct. 9, "6° Willium3 John, E, Madison, May IT, ‘64. 

Closson Wm. $., M, Fort Scott, Sept. 15, 62. Walters Chas.. B, Little Rock, March 31, "63, 
Duncan Wm. ti.. Gi, Madison, May 26, 61. Wrenn Timothr, @, do Nov. &, "hd, 
Dedrich Win, Ge, Fort Scott, Jan, 22, '65. Wilson David, G, Fort Scott, Dec. 5, '52. 

Frient Martin, I, Fort Gibson, June 1, i. Wittenbecker H., K. hospital steamer, Oct, 18, "64. 
Fisher BE. J., G, Det. 5, 65. Woolston Wm., M, Fort Scott, Ort. 1, '63, 


rag — M, Arkansas, Oct. 25. 'G3. 
teen Moses, A, Fort Scott, Sept. 10, 64. r P: 

Ganscn Matthias, B, Little Rock, Sept. 1, 4H. aummesne: 

Grifin BgraJ., C, Cherokee Nation, July 1¢, 63, (47, B. Parkinson, 2d It., L, Dee. 17, U4, 
Gottfried Adolph, G, Port Scott, May 24, "63. \*J, F. Palmer, szt., A, NOW. .11)., Meh. 26,°62. 
Gannon John, U, Van Baren, Get. 20, ‘64. |?Julius FP. Lull, corp., B, §t, Lonis, June, 16, "65. 
Groom Mark A., H, Leavenworth, Jan. 23, 63. [sBrie 23 Charles, A, N.W-RTR,, DL, March 26, 762, 
Hilant James, B, Little Rock, Qut. 7, 64. SBatchelder C, F., BR, Milton, Wis., Jan. 6, "64, 
Hutchins J, ©, F, Cane Hill, Ark.. Dec, 20, G2. |#Renus E. M., G, N. W.R.R,, ML, Mch 26, 769, 
Hall Hdrin R., PF. Obio, April 20, 2, 1 Barrington G., 1, Oherokee Nation, June d, 63, 
Henderson A., 1 Prairie du Chien, May 29, "64. | Carrington ©, T1,, C, June 10, 65 
Hammond S. EL, T, Fort Seott, '62, *Caze Wm, H., G, N,W.R-R., I1., Mar. 26, 63. 
Howe P, M., K, Leavenworth, July 17, '62. §Cooper Henry, I, Little Rock, Nov, 2), 64, 


Herel J.. K, Springfield, Mo., Mar, 19, ‘th. *Davia Wiliam, A, NW-.R.R. Ti, Mareh 26, 62 
Hanson A,, L. do Mar, 11, '63. | Dennison Delos, i, Mississippi River, May 13, '62. 


Hammersly W. O., L, Little Rock Sept. 19, 61. |{ Gardner Wm, L,,'F, Port 8 ae 

F A , 5 Sept. ° yi orl Soett, July 2s. 5 

Johnson N.. J, Ft. Leavenworth, Dee, 6, U3. *Hatch Chas. D., A, N.W.KR,, LIL,, Siar.'26, 762. 

has Z., RB, Voyetteville, Jun, 15, "68, tlohason Andrew, Te, Tuly 29, 763, 

he Stephen D.. F. Mt. Vernon, Mo,, Ap. 7,'63./+Lee Jolin, colid ek, A, Rolla, Mo., June 24, '85. 
so wm J. H., , Balitown, Mo., Noy. 10, '63,  |#McCarta'Sohn, A,'N. W.R.R., Il., Mch, 36, "62, 
jones W., G, Janesville, Wis. Dec. 27, "61. **Prickett Jouu, 1, Fort Scott, "62, a 
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*Rawaon L. M., A, N.W.R.R,, 11., March 26, 62, 
* Rawson Lucien, G, do March 26, '62.' Died of Wounds ,. 
*Stone Caspar, A, do Maveh 26, 2, |Died of Disease . 


*2nell W. HL, G ilo March 26, '62.|Qled of i 
*Sharp Elisha, L, do arch 26,62; ee 
*Wilcox Byron L., Chicago, April 17, “62. PONY a5 cawesax sannceets PEARED EPs 2b 


* Accident on N.W.RR, near Chicago. +8hot. + Locomotive explosion. | Drowned. § Suicide 
i Beatin, eee tt Keported on muster roll aa killed ia ection, Yao Buren, pet hey Sep- 
5, ¥ 


FOURTH CAVALRY. 


KILLED IN ACTION. [Faber Bid W.. F, Port Hudson, June 14,' 63. 
/Tuotey Patk., F, filuck Bayou, Lu., Moh. 1Y, "64, 
8. A. Bean, col,, Port Hudson, La., May 20, 7°68, Tupper Josep P., PB, Port Hudson, June 14, 63, 
B; A. Boardman, col., Amite Riv-. La,, May 4/64 | Windsor Nat., C, Texas, Feb. 4, 6. i 
J. W. Lynn, capt., lL, gunboat Tyler, July 15, 62. | Wright Jer. N., B, Port Hudson, June 1, "63. 


G. Wintermeyer, adjt., Port Hudson, June 14,'d3.| Watrous H. ., K rT, bs 
J.B. William, Ist It., A, Baton Houge, Mch.3,'63.|Zeah Jolin W.,'E,” x dune 14, 785, 
E_ A. Clapp, ist lt., , Port Iludson, May 27, ‘63. a . 
a senyen, subs, a dy au 2 14, "65. DIED OF WOUNDS, 

Cc. Farnam, du F, do lay 25, 33.) pong R, Dake, capt , I ’ Ses 
hdl Sl uo Ps rig May 27, 3.) 51 oy, Gleaioo, lee a, re oe eS 
Legon men ea re 14, 63. fine N, Eurt, du D/ Payette, Mlsa., Dee. U0, a8. 
aire pag. a? do aaa "03.10, B. Maxson, do F, Baton Rouge, June o, ‘65. 
Rena aes bach yee une 14, "Oi s. Nyce, 2d it., A, New York Vity, Oct. 7, "63, 

ohn W. Guck, do , Bislund, La., Apr. 13, 68. | jfos-e iunney, agt., A, Port Hudson, vine 15, 03 
C.S. Frisell,’ do, Port Hudson, June My O31 ohy ehearer, do! I do Ntay 2 F 
Jos. 5. Luse, do F, dy May 28, ad cu. P, Pygall, do B, Baton Kouge, Oct a 
8. L, Carpenter, do UL, de May 29, 63.165 pp, Martin, "do-D. do aia 13 bo. 


R, Andrews, do H, Clinton, La., June 4, "G3, ; , < 
J, 1. Davidson, do LT, Big Black Kiv., June 2,'65, ay a ae bf a a 2 
¥. C. Roebr, do K, Port Hudson, May 23, '63.Jqy03 Duty, corp., Ado “June 


A.J, Duntap, do K, do Jane 4,8 W op Ludemun, corp, Ay ilo June 17, 5, 
Joba ‘ped 3 do K, do dune Th, ‘63. 4,1, Chandler, o nis 1, Sew Orleans, Joly 10,63. 
Acker Perry W.. K, do Jane 14, 63 peandige Dan, B., By Port Hudson, Jase 14, "3. 
Lrown Michael, D, Bisland, La,, Apell 18, (63. Hhiswk tsk. do * dune 14, '63; 
Beaumont Feter, D, do April 18, “63. Baldwin.d. W., D do Juty so! 83. 
Bartram D,. gunboat Tyler, July bo, ‘62. Cornwell EB, de June 4. ‘6d. 
Butters A, G., , Port tludaen, May i, “BS. Croley Dennis, I, tle une i “3. 
Briggs i, mH, do May 27, '63. Campbell W, 11, P, New Orleans, June a. 
Jawes Frank, DW, do duly 4, Aen Daval Franels, &, Plaquetpine, La, Aug G4, 
Dike Horwce, D. | do Jue 4, 43, Grinnols, 3. C,, D, New Orleuns, July 1," 
Dutlic James E., E, Bisland, April 15, '63. Henry Charles, B, Baton Rouge, July 1, ‘6a, 
Dade Albert, i, do April 15, "3. Neitaert Andrew, EB, New Oricans, July 1s, 63, 
Deal Nicholas, 1, Port Hudson, June 14, "3. Mee C. A., B, Port Mudsun, June 14, "63. 
Dutcher James, KX, do May 27, "6%. Ray Mian B.,  dlo Jane $5.63. 
Ferris F.0., D. do June 13, ‘UB. Strong De Witt C., IB, Port Hudson, June 14, 63, 
GUimar Alex. G, Buton Rouge, Sept. 29, ts, Schomasa, Chr, ©, Baton Rouge, Mareh i, "G4, 
Grenzo Jolin, 1, Port Hudson, May 27, ie Taylor ¥'. D., EB, Plaquemine, Lu., Aug, 6, ‘4. 
Sale reese <0 Fam a Ee ‘rourtilintte J, A, HH, Baton Roage, dune 10, "63. 
Gerdtets i, By qurtionk Pytes, Tale 16, a. meen es a Peet aan gay Py 
Gill Loke, K, Port Madson, June 14, "3. PIED OF DISEASE 


Hysiop Thos., G, Butou Rogge, Sept. 8, U3, 


| 
Houlihan C., Ui, Port Hudson, June 14, ‘il. Tt. Merriman, asst. surg., Baton Rouge, Sept 


Harrington £.4.,K, do June M4. "68, t 15, "G+. 

Tohnzon D.U., G, Camp Beauregard, Nov. 15, G4. Lewis D. Aldrich, ndjt.. Hoston, May 21, 62. 

Kerr John, ©, Bisluwt, La., April 1, 65, W. J. Dutield, 2d It., D, Baton Rouge, Vet, M4, Gh 
Kinney L. D., B, Port Hudson, May 27, "63, G. M. Chalfant. hos. sgt., Baltimore, Dec. 14, '61, 
Knowlton J. &. B., B, do June 14, ‘3. ic Stone, let agt., E., Natchez, July 25, "02. 
Lee Wiliam, P, do June 14, “63, Lemuel Stearns, szt., I, Carrollion, Sept. 26, "62. 
Layman ¥., H, do May, 27, "63. ip. . Kimball, do 3B, Ripon, Wis., July 7, "65, 
Mollett Franklin, H, do Jane 14, '63, iCorn, Forbes, de B, do Feb, 6, 63, 
Minnick E, D,, do June 29, “6S. |R..S. Chase, sgt, D, Baton Kouge, Meh. 14, "4. 
McCabe Henry, i, Clinton, La., Mareh 4, 5, A.D, Niles, do D, do Aug. 18, "UH. 
Maustel Pred.. U, de March 5, ‘6%, [a A. Whittle, agt., E, do Sepr. LO, Gt, 
Miller Wm. M., K, Port Hudson, June 14, '63. iW. 7. Bell, do _E, Sun Antonio, Oct. 23, Ot. 
Mectiee Charles, K, du June L4, ‘63, R. D. Cartuichael, ¥, Vicksburg, Joly 25, "62, 
Newman James, H, do * June 14, '63. [J.C Legh, agt., l, New Orleans, June 2, 

Otto Ferd. L., H, do dune 14, "3, W, J. Bush, do I, Carrollton, La , Nov. 5, "62. 
latterson A., A, do June i, 'éd. M.W. Brist, do 1, Pascagoula, Miss, Dec. 25,64, 
Palmer Albion P., G@, gunboat Tyler, July 15, '62.|G. P Bailey, do I, Florence, 5 C., Dec. 1, "ba. 
Perrigo Wm, H, Port Hudson, May 27, 3. iN. F. Breed, do K, New Orleans, Aug. 1, 2, 

» Randall 6. A., B, gunboat Tyler, July 15, 62, W, H. Daskam, szt., K, do Aug. 17, "62. 
Rozebrouks A., B, Buton Rouge, Sept. 8, '63. J.Q. Haisen, sgt.. L, Baton Rouge, La. June 23, ‘tA. 
Stillick Wm, P,,'D, Port Hudson, June 14,°68, I. MeLiin, sgt., M, do duly 5, ta. 
Shaffer Chus. W,, D, gunboat Tyler, July 1, 62, | We. Males, corp, It, do Nov. 4, "bt 


Stockwell C., I, lig Black Riv., Miss., June 2, “65,/E.W. Rysworth, corp., B, do Sept. 6, "G4, 
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J. J, White, corp 
E. T. Lueloff, lo 
J, M. Dayis, do 
W. 0. Burt, do 


. C, Carrollton, Oct. 29, "62. 
C, Baton Rouge, April 5, ‘4. 
Cc, do Jan. 5, 6h, 
CG, do mae ay 43. 
Milo Wood, do D, Carrollton, Aug. 24, '62. 
W. McKinistry, corp, D, Rusk, Tex., July 25,'65. 
A.W. Mason, corp., &, Ship Island, Miss., Ap.3, ‘62. 
W. E. Dexter, corp.,G, New Orleans, Aug. 19, Hi. 
G, W, Lanning, do H do June 12, "62. 


B. F. fat, do 1, Carrollton, Sept. 10, '62, 
N. 8. Linsley, do 1, Baton Rouge, Oct, 10, '62. 
M. D.L. Bedell, do K, do Sept, 8, U4, 
i, Pettia, do K, Greenville, Apr. 12, ‘Ot 
ER. W. Witter, do M, Baton Rouge, Noy. 24, ‘ot. 
Adams J. H., A, do July 8, "62. 
Austin I, L., D, do Aug. 16, 64. 


Ames N., 8, New Orleans, June 2, '63. 
Allen G@., G, Carrollton, Nov. 25, "R2, ‘ 
Anderson M.A., G, Baton Rouge, Jan. 4, °05, 
Beckhart A. H., A, Carrollton, Oct. 11, "62. 
Butis M., A, Morganza, July 25, “b4. 

Beeckler J. 8., C, Carrollton, Aug. 25, "62. 
Tailey P., col. c’k., C, Baton Rouge, Feb. 20, ‘64. 
Barnes BE. H., ©, do May. 8, ‘D4, 
Biewer A., C, San Antonio, Tex., Oct. 23, "bo. 
Brewster D., D, Mound City, 111., Nov. 1, "64. 
Brink N., 5, Baton Rouge, Feb. 24, '63. 

Banks George, E, do _ Sept, 4, ‘4. “ 
Beardsley H, G., F, New Orleans, Aug. 10, 62. 
Blake Joseph, F, do Jan. 14, '60. 
Baker R,, F, Baton Rouge, Aug. 24, "bt, 

Bull G. H., F, Vicksburg, June 15, "65, 

Brown J, New Orleans, Aug. 25, '42. 
Brainard 8. t., |, Relay House. Md., Oct. 27, '61. 
Bachelder J, J., L, Carrollton, Oct, 40, "62. 
Burnett B. $., 1, Baton Rouge, Meh. 31, '65. 
Brewster C, J., K, New Orlewns, Aug. 18, "62. 
Barber F, J., K, Baton Rouge, Aug, 16, Gh 
Carr N.S.,A, New Orleans, July 16, "64. 

Clark E., B, Fort. Monroe, Ap. 16, "62. 

Gruwiord W.. B, Baton Rouge, Nov. 14, ‘64. 

Cull G. ., C, Carrollton, Sept. 21,62. 

Cory J,, Baton Rouge, Aug. il, 62. 

Cameron W., EB, New Orleans, Sept. 21, '62, 
Carter C. L., F, Baton Rouge, Sept. 2, "64, 
Chappell T. H., I’, do Jan, 4, “6S. 
Charmberiuin I N..G, Madison, Wis., Mar, 17,'64, 
Coffey D., L, Baten Rouge, Aug. 14, "G4. 

Cook W. D.; I, Wilmington, N. C., Mur. 15, 65. 
Carr H, W., Jackson, Aug., 5, ‘62, 

Chicks A. J., K, Relay Hoase, Md., Oct. 22, '61, 
Crans Edward, K, Ship Island, April 2, ‘62. 
Crouch G., K, Baton Rouge, Oct. 15, "641. 
Culien J., K, New Orleans, June 18, ‘Hh, 

Carter W, E., M, Baton Rouge, Sept. 1, tH. 
Comar J. 8., M, lo Sepp. 25, '65. 
Davis G. W1., B, July Ls, "OL 

Duane H, J., B, New Orleans, Sep, 19, "62. 
Danforth R. R.,C, do Aug. 25, "62. 
Duffie O. E., E, Carrollton, Oct. 12, 62. 

Doty W. H., E, Washington, Oct. 50, "62. . 
Dodge W. H., F. eluy House, Aug, 24, 61. 
Dyer W. HL, F, Vicksburg, July 20, 62. 

Dwyer 0, P., Carrollton, Nov, 2, “62. 

Dantorth A. fF, 44, Newport News. Va.,Mch. 18, 162, 
Darling J. ¥,. K, Baton Rouge, July 13, *62, 
Dempsey J., K, do Dec, 25, 64, 
Dougherty T., M, Madison, Sept. 25, "Dl. 

Elmore A. W., C, Baton Rouge, Nov, 14, 6t. 
Earl J. W., D. Ship Island, Miss., June 21, °62, 
Rarly D. W., D. Baton Rouge, Nov. 18, "64. 
Elberts Peter, E, Cairo, Il., Oct. 6, "G4. 

Ewings J. €,, M, Baton Rouge, Nov. 6, '64. 
Foster 0. 8., D. do Sept. 28, G4, 
Frederick J., F, Cuiro, I11., Oct. 19, G4. 
Farnham H. J., G, New Orleans, April 25, '65. 
Flint G. W., G, auton Rouge, Nov 23, "U4. 
Federly D., G, Macdison, Mar. SO, '64, 

Fowler O., K, og 3 Island, Miss., April 13, "62, 
Fendleson L. D., K, Carrollton, Dee. 16, 62. 
Farnham W. B., K, Andersonville, Oct. 21, "64, 
Griffin N, O., A, Carroliton, Nov, 27, 62. 


IN THE WAR. 


Gardner W. L., A, Baton Rouge, Aug. 26, 04. 
Gleason RE. P., A, New Orleans, May 80, ‘65. 
Gunsolus A., B, Ship Island, April 6, "62. 
Garthwait H., D, Fortress Monroe, April 6, '62. 
Goodwin G. H. D., G, New Orleans, Jaly 18, "64, 
Gettel G., L, Baton Bouge, Oct, 29, “64. 

Gundy H., L, Milwaukee, Nov. 15, ‘64. 

Holden G., A, Baton Rouge, June 15, '62. 

Harrig A, 0., B, Lonisiana, Dec. 2, "62. 

Higgins Negordus, C, Newport News, Mch. 12, 62. 
Hubbard J, H., D, Kelay House, Sept, 28, "61. 
|Hollenbeck P. H., E, Philadelphia. 

Hilyer Lucius W., E, New Orleans, Oct. 20, 62, 
‘Iladley J. H,, E, Uarroiiton, Oct, 7, “62. 
\fertiek WV. L., P. Baton Rouge, March 12, ’4. 
Herriman £, N., F, Edinburg, Tex,, April 80, "66. 
Hanson U., F, Spring Brook, Wiz., Jan. 12, "65, 
Hatch W, W., G, New Orleans, Avg. 23, 102, 
Hawley J, D., G, Baton Rouge Nov. 44, "ba. 
Hill J. 1, Carrollton, Nov, 5, 'ti2. i 
Hanzon It., I, Baton Rouge, Sept. 15, "4, 
Henderson W. H., 1, Olean, 11., Nov, 25, "bt, 
Hart J. A., K, Reluy Muse, Md., Sept. 28, "61, 
Hardy UU. H., K, Baltimore, Meh. 14, 62. 

Hale E., TL, Baton Houge, June 24," 4- 

Holzer J.. L, do Oct. 21, ‘G4. 

Hamp X., L, do Jan. 15, "65. 
Henderson W.,M, Madison, June 10, "65, 
Jenkins T., B, Currotiton, Jan, 9, “65, 

Johnson 8., C, Relay House, Nov. 7, "61, 

Jones J. M., D, Baltimore, Nov. 2, 61. 

Jobnson W. F., G, Relay House, Nov. 13, 61. 
Jewell I, 1, Carrollton, Sept, 25, "62, 

Jubnson J., M, Baton Rouge, Aug, 15, 64, 
Jobuson J. L., M, Wisconsin, Oct, 4, “6 
Krebs C., A, Vicksburg, July 20, "62. 
Knight ©. A. A, Whitewater, Wis. 
Kellogg R., B, Baton Rouge, Jan. } 
Kleinhart F., i, July 25, "62. 

Kelly P., C, Sheboygan Falls, Wis, 
Krebs J., L, Baton Rouge, Aug. 5, 
Kellar 1., L, Madison, July 15, '65. 
Lewis C. H., A, Viekaburg, July 18, ‘62. 
Lovejoy C. &., A, Carrollton, La., Nov. 3, '62, 
Lyneh J. L., B, Relay House, Mil., Nov. 2, '61, 
Loeb J,, O, New Orleans, Aug., 21, '62, 

Leberer G., EB, do Aug. 25, °62. 
Livingston T. J., E, Baten Rouge, Oct. 6, "O4, 
Livournler C., E, Carnp Parapet, Oct. 2, 62. 
Lawrence A. M., K, Baton Rouge, Aug. 29, 163, 
Laughiin R., K, New Urleans, Apr. 2, 6 
Larche F., K, Baton Rouge, June &, ‘t4- 
Linzenhuber J., L, do Feb, 22, '65. 
Long John, M, New Crleans, Nov. 12, ‘Gt. 
Land A., M, Madison, April 2, ‘id. 

Lovellman (., H, Baton Rouge, May 18, "64. 
Malle W. W., A, Carrollton, Dee. 11, 62. 
Morrett J. P,, A, Baton Rouge, Dec. 30, 65. 
MeColtister E. D., Carroliten, Oet. i, Gt. 
McDonald F., ©, Baton Rouge, April 7, 63. 
MecKune Melvin M., D, Baltimore, Jan. 25, 62. 
MeCarty M., D, Baton Rouge, Nov. 6, G4. 
Meredith T., D, New Urleans, Feb. 20, "65. 
Matthews J., F, Baton Nouge, Aug. 9, “62. 
McBride A. B., F, Uarrollton, Get. 80, "62. 
Marshall G. P., F, Buton Rouge, July 1S, 04, 
McAlister W., G, Camp Parapet, Oct, 22, 62. 
Madison &., G, Carrollton, Noy, 22, * 
Me Allister J., K. New Orleans, Sept. 
(Mangan RK, A., K, Baltimore, Nov, 23. 5 
Morgun Wm., K. fond du Lac, Wis , Sept. 25, 63, 
Mclaughlin J,, K, New Orleans, April 24, 65. 
Mayer Leon, L, St. Louis, June 18, "64, 

Moerbot! C., L, Middleton, Wis., Oct. 14, "64, 
McCord Win., M, Baton Rouge, Sept, 2, "6-4. 

Nare G., C, do Sept. 16, "64. 
Newell M,, D, New Orleans, June 27, '65, 
Oliver W.H,, G, Cairo, M., Nov. 2, tH, 
Ortlieb Otto, K, New Orleans, May 3, ‘63, 
Oleson T., K, Baton Rouge, June 25, '64, 
Peters F., A, do Nov. 20, ‘64, 
Phettyplace E., B, Vicksburg, June 2, "65. 


Nov, 28, "64 
4 


, Oct., 8, 64 
‘tH 


| 


LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


Pickard C. $., D, Andersonville, Aug. 18, "04. 
Pott A., 6, Carroliten, Sept. 4, 62, 
Putman H.. F, Geneva, Wis., Jan. 1, °66. 


Parker Francis J., F, Baton Rouge, Oct. 20, '64. | Trowbridge F., M, 


Pettijoba R. R., G, Carrotiton, Oct. 2, 62, 
Propeck Joseph, G, New Orleans, Sept. 9, "63, 
Parsons W. H., I, do Sept. 20, '62, 
Post Samuel D., 1, Baton Rouge, Mar. 14, '64, 
Palmer ©, B., K, do Aug. 17, 'b2. 
Plumb Albert A., K, Andersonville, June 26, "64. 
Patton J. H., M, str D, A, January, July 1, ‘6, 
Powers J. W., M, Baton Rouge, April 29, ‘G4, 
Robbin, W., C, Baltimore, Dec. 17, 'd1. 

Rue Charles A., D, Baton Rouge, June 27, "64. 


Rivenburgh ©. ¥.,B, do Feb. 28, "64. 
Reehl C., E, do July T, "bt. 
Randall G. T., G, do Aug. 7, 62, 


Root T. A., I, Tomah, Wis,, Oct. 12, Bs. 
Reuther A,, |-, Baton Rouge, Oct. 29, "64. 
Richards A. B,, L, do Nov, 20, "bE. 
Rochon Henry, L, do May 9, "64 
Sax W, 0., A, Carrollton, Sept. 23, ° 
Eabine Irwin, A, Paton Rouge, July >, “b4. 
Saunders G@38., B, do Dec, 14, ‘G4. 
Saunders James, LB, ship Island, Miss., Apr. 7, "62. 
Spencer W. H., M, Baton Mouge, July 5, "62. 
Sullivan Dan,, ©, do Oct. T, "63, 
Stivers 8., D, Southwest Pass, La., April 25, "62, 
Epuniding RK. E., E, Baton Rouge, May 4, ‘64. 
Sherman AIL, F, do June 2A, "62. 
Smith Joba, P, do Aug. 4, 62. 
Smith Henry, F, do Aug. 4, “64. 
Squires J. H., F, Springfield, Wis., Oct. 24, “H4. 
Smith Levi, F, Andersonville, Sept 5, "61, 
Silverthorne bi, C., G, Baton Rouge, Vet. 2, '62. 
Smith Frank C., G, Baton Rouge. Nov, 18, '65. 
Bmith Jas. A., [, Relay House, Aug. 25, "61. 
Saunders George, I, New Orleans, Aug. 14, ‘62, 
Seymour Anton, I, baton Rouge, June 1, "64. 
Stevens Alonzo, 1, do July 25, "64, 
Stevens Winslow, [, Hixton, Wis. 

Stanford Miles, J, Florence, &. C., Dec. 1, ‘Gt. 
Sayles A. D,, K, Andersonville, Oct, 17, ‘G4. 
Scott N. F., K, Baltimore, Feb, 6, "62. 

Stolberg ©, B., L, Milwaukee, Nov. 5, "4, 

Schoof Jolin, L, Baton Kouge. Nov. 4, "6+. 
Swermann Henry, L, Milwaukee, Oct. 20, 4. 
Stone Bmerson, M, Katon Rouge, Sept. 4, ‘G4. 
Sparks Eli, M, Carrotiton, La., May 24, "64. 
Thompson W., A, str. D. A. January, Aug. 12, "60, 
Tolles W. C., A, Fort Eweil, Tex., Oct. 19, 6. 
Thompson James, B, Madison, May 15, ’60. 
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Terwilliger T., E, Carrolton, Sept. 24, '62. 
Thomas Alex., H, Baton Ronge, Nov. 26, "64. 


Tovlic William, L, do Oct, 23, 64. 
2 do Sept. 7, "64, 
\Caderwood G@.W., Da do Sept. 29, “63, 
Viles Gus. G., F., do June 18, '63. 
Voigt Julius, L, do Sug. 20, 4. 


Walsh Edward P., A, New Orleans, Aug. 16, "64. 
Watden 1. G., A, Baton Rouge, Sept. 28, "64, 
Wipprecht H. J, C, New Orleans. Aug. 10, "62, 
Wolff F. A., C, Carrollton, Sept. 2, "62. 

Wright 0. B., ©, Sheboygan F,, Wis., Dee. 23,'64 
Weiss Lewis, D, Baton Rouge, Dee. 20, WS. 

West 3, W.8., D, New Orleans, Jan, 20, 66, 
Walker Q. W., Fy Relay Houge, Oct. 20, "61. 
Wade Charles D., G, Carrollton, Sept. 2, 62. 

| Walker Solomon C., 1, Baton Rouve, Sept. 12, 64. 


“Walker W. B,, 1, do Nov. 19, '64, 
|Wells N,D,, K, do May 217, '64. 
Welnschenk (Charles, L, do Oct. uit 


Williams J. H., M, Vieksburg, June 20, 
Zoellner Chas., H, Baton Rouge, May 13, "64, 


DIED OF ACCIDENT, 


*John Hoffman, sgt., H, at sea, Dec. 22, "64. 
tAlderman ©, L., B, Morgunza, La., Aug. 1, "64. 
‘Geer John J,, D, at sea, Dec, 22, "64, 

tGard John R,, 1, Baltimore, Dec. 11, 61, 

*Heat Joseph, H, Baton Rouge, July 26, '62. 
tHull Edward, 1, Relay House, Aug. 2, ‘61. 
*Imus Wallace ©., B, at sea, Dev, 22, ‘64. 


*Kamm Lewis, b, ilo Dee, 22, "64. 

+Lyons Richard, b, Baton Rouge, April 1, 4. 
+Manes Wiliam, D, do Oct. Bh, "68. 
+Mclatyre Alex,, H, do April 1, "64. 


+Marygold John 3, K, Memphis, Feb, 25, 4. 
tNeedham Joho H,, D, Relay House, Aug. 10, “61. 
#0 Kelly W. H,, E, Mississippi River, Aug. 7, "62. 
thee Chas., E, Racine, Wis., July 6, “61, 
Reed Warren Y., C, Milwaukee, June 27, til, 
Turner George, D, Vermilion, La., April 25, "68. 
*Vodre C. E., A, Mississippi River, Aug. 6, ‘62. 


*Drowned. tShot, + Railroad Accident, 


Killed in Action, 
Died of Wounds 


Died of Disease . . 261 
Diced of Accidents .... 4.6. ..ecee cree 18 
Motels wowasse secs savessssseswsesns ses. 882 


LIGHT ARTILLERY. 


FIRST BATTERY. 


KILLED IN ACTION, 
Rodman Erasmus E., Vicksburg, June 27, "68, 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


ijl James A., Grand Gulf, Miss., May 5, "63. 
panes W., Chickasaw Bayoa, Mias., Dec. 29, '62. 
Withee Charles, Memphis, June 15, "64. 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


_P, Aylmer 2d It., New Orleans, July 18, "64. 
mp Lie ., Brashear City, Sep. 1%, ‘8, 
is, Aug 2, "bs. 

March 29, "G4. 


Chase Sam. I, New Orleans, ° 
Clark D. W., Millixen's Bese, isi Ap 
Silas, Louisville, Sept. 14, "be. 
poner William, Milliken’s Bend, April 11, "64. 
Hewitt Edwin P., Lexington, 


Ky., April 18, °62. } 


Hayden H., Rocky Springs, Misa, May 6, ‘63. 


‘Harris Edson J., Young's Polnt, La., Feb. 6, ‘63. 


‘King Chas. E,, Trempeleau, Wis., Jan. 15, "62. 


Meigs Heary E., Young's Point, June 5, ‘63. 
Murphy William, do Fets, 26, '63, 
McConnell David, do Jan. 29, "63 


Richards W. F.,.feferson Barracks, Feb. 2, '63. 
Ramsey W. D., New Orleans, March 41, "64 
Handless James W., Yo#Bg's Point, March 9, "65. 
Snyder Herman, New Orleans, July 26, '64, 
Smith beg ala do Ang: 3, "64. 
Walker Wm. H., Lexington, Ky., March 21, '63. 


DIED OF ACCIDENT, 
Waters Charles L., Memphis, July 20, ‘63. 


Killed in Action. 
Died of Wounds.. 
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SECOND BATTERY. 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


Baltus August, Hampton Hospital Va., Met. 26,'62, | MeDonald Thos., 


Contant Peter, Camp Hayilton, Va., Det. 25, "62. 
Crees Edward, Yorktown, Va., Sept. 14, “68. 
Dyoxler Andreas, Fort Monroe, Aug, 24, ‘b2- 
Frey Frulerick, Yorktown, Va., Sept, 4, ‘63. 
Fickler Prederick, do Sept, 20, 63. 
Kiss] Christian, Point Lookout, Md., Jaly 19, ‘Ot 
Mant Preferick. do July 7, ‘bt. 
Mueller Wilhelm, Fort Monroe, Feb. 26, 62. 
Reingruber Thos., Yorktown, Oct, 1, "is. 

Richter Chas, F., do Sept. 19, "63. 

Turk Wm., do July 20, "62. 


Total 2... ceeeecewees Jide baicowinnsesaeacvena’ 12 


THIRD BATTERY. 


KILLED IN ACTION, 
Hubbard Chas. W., Chickamauga, Sept. 20, 63. 
Sickles Chas., Kenezaw Mountain, June 26, “Ht. 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 


Noble Arza J., Chattanooga, Sept, 27, "83. 
Palmer San, B. do Oct, §, 63, 
Stevens Hassell D., do Sept, 24, 63, 


DIED OF DISEASE, 
G. EF. Decker, sgt,, Andersonville, Sept. 11, ' 


64. 
Leonard J. Oline, corp., rebel prison, Oct, 16, '63, 


Best Nathan, Nashville, April 5, “62. 

Bacon Dapiel, Mamburg, Tenn., May 7, 62. 
Burr Eugene, Corinth, July 7, 'H2. 

Bryant Albert ©, Stevenson Ala., Sep. 19, "68, 
Olark M. A., Murfreesboro, Jan 25, "63. 
Chapin Titus h., Andersonville, 4. 

Dibble Moreau W., Murfreesboro, May 14, '63, 
Davis Cassius M. C., Madison, Aug. 12, "6+. 
Edgerton 3. R., Savannuh, Tean,, April 11, 62. 
Edgerton W, J., Corinth, June 25, "pe. 

Hanley Thomas, Audersonville, Aug., "G4, 
Hess ifenry E., Danville, Peb., ‘G4. 

Hoag Herman, Vorinth, June 1, '62. 
Livingston James M., rebe! prison. 

MeMathon Wr,, Andersonville, July 1, G4. 
Melutyre Win,, Wisconsin, Jan, 3, 162. 

Palmer Herman B., Almond, Wis, Feb, 22, 64. 


Randall Daniel S., Savannah, Tenn., May 29, '62.|Stewart James, Annapolis, July 9, 


Smith Edgar, Columbia, Tenn,, April 15, "62. 


WISCONSIN IN THE WAR. 


Graves W. E., Yorktown, July 30, ‘63. 

Hellick Ole, do Aug, 5, ‘es. 

Knell &., Portsmouth, Va., April 5, "64. 
MeCuthray Niel, Hampton, Va., Sept. 13, 168, 
do Apr. 1, "64. 
Spencer T, P., Fort. Monroe, Va., Sept. 12, 62, 
Sears Daniel A.. Yorktown, Va., May 3, ‘64. 
Sauer George, Hampton, Va, Aug. 7, “bt 
Smith Hf, D., Washington, Aug. 7, “64. 
Vandeventer J. W., Yorktown, Aug. 22, "63, 


.|Van Galder Amos F, Portsmouth, Va., Nov. 10,'63, 


DIED OF ACCIDENT. 
*Oleson C., Ft, Monroe, May 27, °62. 


* Drowned. 
Killed in action,.-........+ eeareereererceves 
Died of Disease. ..-. soo seoereenseunsves 
Died of uccident,........... aSeveseusescsues 
TOCA 0. cerciccsses Cuwdesapedaeneeies 


2 
1 
1 
“ 


FIFTH BATTERY. 


KILLED IN Action. 
Adair Charles, Stone River, Tenn., Dec. 31, "62, 
Swith John P., Chaplin Hills, Ky., Oct. §, 62, 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 


Ozear P. Pinney, capt.. Feb, 17, 65, 
Thomas John G., Murfreesboro, Jaa 29, 3, 
Welty David 8., Nashville, Feb. 6, "63. 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


Almon Smith, 24 1t., Iuka, Miss., Aug. 98, "62. 
Grown H. A., Murfreesboro, Feb. 15, '65, 


‘Buck Walter, Louisville, Aug. 24, 64. 
{Olarno Andrew, Nashville, July 24, “64, 


Foot G, N., Louisville. March 2%, "63, 
Hamilion G. H., Madison, Aug. 25, “64. 

Jewett Uharles A., Chattunooga, March 30, "64. 
Johns Morris. Big Shanty, Ga , June 30, "64. 


Farmington, Miss,, Sept. 2. ‘62, 
ing G ri , Dee. 14,762, 


Morey 5. H,, Mad 5 
Mycomber Albert, Lookout M 
Ross Jolin, facinto, Misa,, Jul 
Sweet Reuben, Nashville, Pel. 22, 


3, 
Spark James W., Murfreesboro, April 1, "63, 
Titus George, do Feb, 9, "63. 


: Webster Edwin A., Chattanooga, July 21, "64. 


3 
19 


Died-of Wstases.csccscecsrsivsscsecsccscsee Bil Killed in AcHonsccsesccescsenseies saheetess 
——/Died of Wounds........ o ewecses 

PO oc vcircsenseusece Vbsavececens, SO DMCUOE DIBCRDR =. ces occu geice cis aS 

Motel cca sacaronereitioes aE ery Terr 


FOURTH BATTERY, 


*e 
KILLED IN ACTION, 


J. H. Graves, srt., Richmond, Sept. 29, 64, 
Isaacson L, C., Darbytown road, Oct. 7, "64, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


B. F. Watson egt., Yorktown, Va., Aug. 4, '63. 
A. Clark, corp., Hampton, Va., Sept. 13, "63. 
D, W. Barry, artiticer, Yorktown, Sept, t, ‘8, 
Reotly D., Kort Monroe, July 5, "62. ‘ 
Ringham W., Numpton, Va,, July 17, °63, 
Baker C., Madison, April 6, 64, 

Cobb C. W., Gloucester Pt., Sept. 18, "62. 
Charlott B. A., Monroe, Va, Oct. “80, "63. 
Caveny J., Pt, Lookout, Sept, 6, "G4 

Dresser A, S., Portsmouth, July 20, ‘G4, 


SIXTH BATTERY. 


RILUED IN ACTION, 


D, T. Noyes, 2d Tieut., Corinth, Miss., Oct., 4,762. 
T., I. Honn, corp, do Oct., 4,'62, 
A.B, Page, corp., Vicksburg, July 2, 63. 

Barney G. W., Corinth, Oct. 4, "62, 
Brown GD, do —- Oct. 4, '62., 
ThomasG.L., do Oct. '62. 


INE OF DISEASE, 


Bennett V, A., Louisville, Dec, 24, 63, 
Benson B., Nashville, Feb. 22, 65. 

Banks R. B:. Cuttanooga, April 14, ‘65, 
Colborn, Wim., Merrimac, Wie., July 16, *63, 


LIGHT ARTILLERY, 


Campbell C., Vicksburg, Aug, 16, ‘68, 
Gordon W. A., Etowah Bridge, Ga., Sept. 4, 
Hauxhurst A., New Madrid, Mo,, Apr. 1, 62. 
Haskins Jol G., Corinth, Oet.. 18. 62. 
Hungerford E.R. do Noy, 8, "62. 
Johnson Benj... do Get, 5, 62. 
Jouason Rooch, Huntsville, Aln., Jie 21, 64, 
Mosel’. ., do Feh, 25, t4. 
Murphy M. W,, do Mar. 8, ‘64. 
Marden J. G., Chattanooga, May 15, ‘65, 
Perry E. J. D., Memphis, Oct. 25, ‘63. 
Phillips tl. B., Nashville, Aug, "64. 

Rodgers J., St. Louis, Jan. 20, 6h, 

Tennant M,, Keokuk, 1, Jan., 11, 63, 

Wheeler 5, F., Rienai, Miss., Aug. 2, 02, 
Weaver M,, Cairo, IlL., Noy, 25, °63, 


“ba. 


DIED OF ACCIDENTS. 


*(jould S$. J., New Madrid, Mo., April I, ‘62. 
King ¥., Murfreesboro, June 29, "bd, 


* Premature discharge of cannon, 


Died of accidents. 
Total ... 


te teeeeee tee tteeee 


SEVENTH BATTERY. 


DIED OF WOUNDS. 


Samuel Hayes, 2d It., Jackson, Jan, 21, '63. 

#5, W, Hawkins, let sgt., Merophis, Aug. 21, "04. 

M, I. Marsden, sgt., Parker's Cros3 Road, Tenn., 
Jan. 1, 63, 

A. Wallwork, sct.,Parker's Crosa Rd. Dec, 81,62, 

®A. B. Mower, sgt.,Memphis, Aug. 28, ‘tt. 

J. Graham, corp., Jackson, Tepn., Aug. 5, ‘63, 

Clark ©, L., Parker's Cross Road, Jan. 1, "65. 

*Grifin W. W., Memphis, Aug, 21, ‘G4. 

*Walker Kt., do Aug, 21, "64. 


*Probably should be reported a3 killed in action, 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


* 
Bramwell J., Jackson, Tenn., April, Apr. 16, °63, 
Burke J., Memphis, Ang, 7, ‘G4. 

Olark J. H., Jackson, Tenn., Feb. 10, "63. 

Clow A. J., Memphis, Sept. 10, "63, 

Dorward I,, Aug. 27, '#2. 

Ferrey Aaron G., Humboldt, Tenn., July 31, “H2. 
Gridley A. E., Milwaukee, May 12, '62. 

Gerrish 1., Trenton, Tenn., July 1, 62. 

Gerrish J., do July 14., °62. 

Loomis C. R., Merophis, July 9, "64, 

Paimer H. C., Milwaukee, June 20, "62, 

Phillips H., Ang. 16, “62. 

Rignette Heinrich, Island No. 10, Mo. May 30, '62. 
Smith L. A., Dec. 7, ‘bt. 

Toyneon J., Ang, §, "62. 

Thomas J. H,, Memphis, Dec, 31, 64. 

Waggoner A., St. Louls, Mar, 2), 68, 

White E. A., Chicago, Aug. 4, "4, 

Wright Joseph H,, Wisconsin, Jan, 20, '65, 
Wright A, J., rebel prison. 


DIED OP ACCIDENT. 
*Mygatt O. O., Memphis, April 10, ‘64, 
* Drowned. 


Died of Wounds. .....+-++00+ © 
Died of Disease. . 
Died of Accident 62... sseeeeee eeeteereeere 


see seseeeee 


fi|MeMarphy J., Jackson, Tens 
20|MeMurply L., Nashville, Jan. ¢ 

y| Persons U., Murfreesboro, Apr. 5, 
—|Perry 
gg|Snider M,, Inka, Miss, Ang. 21," 


QlBacon Win. If, Racine, Wis., 

19) Cady Myron IL,, Fackson, Miss., Se 
1|Coltrie Oliver L., Nashville, Jan 

—|Coiltrie Andrew J., 
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EIGHTH BATTERY. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 
3. J. Carpenter, capt., Stone River, Dec, 31, °62, 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


A. M. Bulhun, corp., Jacinto, Miss., Aug. 8, "62. 
Juco® Olson, an, i do. a) 
Ballentine 1, Sept. 14, 62, 

Colwell M., Loniaville, Oct, 15, ‘63. 

Calvin W, H., Murfreesboro, Sept. 23. 4. 
Clarke Calyin, do Feb. 1, '65, 

Daniels J,, Nashville, Apr. 16, “64, 

Eliig W.. Jackson, Mis4., Nov, 1, “62. 

Green N. 3., $t. Louis, Apr. 13, ‘is 
Hubbard I, P., Mound City, NL, 
Howe L, 'f., New Albany, Dec 
Higgins Melvin W,, Corinth, M 
Miggins A.. Nashville, duly 35. "88, 
‘arcis Anson, Murfreesboro, Jan. 28, °6, 
Moffiaan Francis B., Madison, Feb. 2u, "64, 
Johnsen Joba C., Mauston. Wis, May 16 


Nov. 7, 
‘62, 


“62. 


A. W., Racine, Wis, Jan 


Stewart T. 0, Lauiaville, Sept. 11, ‘de. 
Sherwood L. D., Murfreesboro, Apr. 13, "45, 
Thurber C. D., May 27, 's2. 

Watton W_H., Bowling Green, Ky., Nog. 20, '62, 
Welch R. M., Uharlestown, I., Jane 12, "63. 


Killed im Action..... Reeesseserene deeeeoes o 1 
isd OF DIGCANS so se snnccccceperevrasseeee 26 
Total. sos sea dee seaws vient Uedeteesbae 27 


NINTH BATTERY, 


DIED OF DISEASE, 


C. Funk, corp., Fort Lyon, C. I',, Sept, 9, 62. 
8. 8. Brown, corp., ‘lo Aug. LI, "62. 
Davis T., do July 19,62. 
Green L., Camp Rellef, C. T., Ang. 7, “62. 
Wood W., Fort Lyon, OC. T., Sept. 19, “62. 


DIED OF ACCIDENT. 
*Waterbury Newel J., Fort Lyon, C.T., Aug.5,'62. 
* Drowned 


Died of Disease .. 
Died of Accident 


Total ..crerersees 


TENTH BATTERY. 


KILLED IN ACTION. 


Kerwin James, Farmington, Miss., May 28, ‘62, 
Watts John, Salkehatchie Rby., 8. C., Feb,, 5,°65. 


DIED OF DISEASE. 


H. Morehouse, 1st sgt., Louisville, G@a., Nov. 29,64, 
Chas, H. Alley, sgt-, Farmington, June 7, "62. 
David A. Wileox, corp., de Anne 80, '62. 
Burbank Geo, E., Mount Olive, N.C., Mar. 22,'65, 
Hoyle james, Foe: ee 

Reach Axaci: Georgia, By Oks 
i March 6, '62. 

t, 19, °62. 
2, "6S. 


do June 1, Ws. 


Tetaliccsoncevsvecccacesesesocecseses 29)Clark Ohaa. 2, Murfreesboro, Aug. 29, "63. 
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Dyke Jobn 0,. Fountain City, Wis., May 29, 64. |Heckman H., Milliken's Bend, La,, April 19, '63- 


Fye David, Chattapuoga, May 30, %64- f{naa J., Wilmington, N. C., Mch., 19, ‘63. 
Greenwood E. L., Nashville, Oct, 3, "62. Hamblet H. PL, New York City. 

Johnson Ole, Farmington, Aug. 2, "62. Kitterer F., Champion Hills, Miss., May, '63, 
Rittle Corn. B, Baltimore, Jan. 17, '65. Keyes D. H., Memphis, Mch. 11, "65. 

Lathrop 8. D., Farmington, July 31, °62. Nerantz G., Lomira, Wis , Apr. 29, ‘64, 

Lund Swain, Chattanooga, April 25, ‘64. Palmer M. V., Clear Creek, Miss., June 16, °62, 
Lewis Wm,, Louisville, June 21, '64, Parkham W. D., La Grange, Tenn., Jan. 10, '63, 
Mull Frod., Milwaukee, Feb. 14 ‘65. Sanders K., Jeff. Barracks, Mo., Oct. 10, '62. 
Morray John, Savannah, Jan. 14, '65, Sleybaugh J., Nashville, May 19, "63, 

Stanley John, Nashville, Nov. 80, "62, Stout J., Corinth, Miss,, "62. 

Stacks Israel, do April 16, "65. Sidow ©,, Jeff. Barracks, Mo., June 14, ‘62. 
Williams Was, W., Alden, Wis., Oct. 23, 03. Seefeld G., Clear Creek, Miss., July 19, "62. 
Zottmau Ferd. F., Louisville, Nov. 24, '63- Trapman Wm., Corinth, Oct. 15, 62. 


Whitman J., Oxford, Mias., Dee. 14, "62. 
ones wee. 2/Wait G., Eastport, Tenn,, Dec. ‘03. 
... 25|West Willlamson, Memphis, July 20, "63. 


Killed in Action. . 
Died of Disease .-. 


DOtAl cewss-as sanccond eecteuebrectinnse =k DIED OF ACCIDENT. 
*Wingate H., Vicksburg, July 4, '63. 
KLEVENTH BATTERY. thas 
DIED OF WOUNDS. Killed in Action....., 


Humboldt John, New Creek, Va., Jan. 7, "Bo. Died of Wounds... 
Died of Disease .. 


DIED OF DISEASE. Died of Accident...cceeer---+-5 
Moran James, Camp Douglas, Tit., June 6, '62. \ eer 
Wylie John, Camp Jessle, Va., Oct. 6, ‘62. ota 
Di ff Wounda....ceerreeeceeees accsecscce 2 a 
Piet eerie Ol RETRRENT ES, BATTERY, 
Total .... 5.6 testis =F DIED OF DISEASE. 
At, eran corp., Baten Bows: ean 7 ~ 
oT - Barrett J. lo ept. 11, "64. 
TWELFTH BATTERY. Dennis Geo. xi, ao Aug. 19, 34 
= aing C. L., io Jan. "65, 
KILLED IX ACTION. Fizell J,, Horicon, Wis., Oct., 23,64. 
8, Bartow, sgt., Allatoona, Ga., Oct. 5, "64. Green Addison, Baton Rouge, July 19, "64. 
A. P. Hamilton, corp., do Oct, 5, "Ut. Ham J, i., do June 18, "64. 
Davey D. C., do Det. 5, 4. Lathrop J. H. do June 17, "64. 
Plympton J. W., Bentonville, N, C., Mch. 22,'65.|Laurence H., do Oct, 1, "64. 
Plain Jobo Y., do July 13, "64. 
DIED OF WOUNDS. [Rowe Hl. ey do May me tt 
M. Amsden, Tat Lieut, Allatoona, Ga, Oct. "4. PURRCN ei a soe 
pee Wi brs rg ak DIED OF ACCIDENT. 
Doolittle 3, H., do Oct. 6, 64. 
Gruy J., It., July 22, "63. *Airey N., Clinton, La., May 74, °65, 
ES FON May TOE +Nelson B. Rt, trang, N. America, Dec, 26, 64. 
DIED OF DISBASE. a arch, 


T. H. Kennedy, syt., Nashville, Apr. 15, "64. 


Ames A, C., Huntaville, Ala., Feb. 5, ‘64. eB OC TNGERSES Bio's) a teacceneeccasccascons) 10 
Carpenter P. R., Memphia, Jan. 10, '63. Died of Accidents....-... 00.006 ST ea | 
Dranafield J. B., Annapolis, Md., Mch. 15, 65. — 
Griffiths W. H., Cairo, Il., Nov. 14, '63. Daal taccaessswass Reyer rrys roves | 


FIRST REGIMENT OF HEAVY ARTILLERY. 


KILLED IN ACTION, oe ee c, dime ee Feb. 7, *64, 
eehe Mzra, A. Claremont Hosp., March 17, '64. 
Baldwin Theodore, A, Bull Run, July 21, ‘61. Beese Marshal E., Fort Taentck: La, , Sept io, 4. 


Hyde Wm. H., A. do July 21, '61, Raker John W., D, New Orleans, Dec. 11, ' 
Oatman Jacob Fok: do July at" ‘61, Bennett C. F., D, ‘Cairo, Sept. 24, it, ae 


Tucker Chas. E,,A, do July 24, ‘61. |Beeden John, B, Port Lyon, Va., April 12, '65, 
| Bray Stephen R., M, do _ Dee, 13, '64, 
Carpenter Wm., C, Madison, Deo, 25, "64. 


Waldo B. Gwynne, 1st It., B, Lexington, Ky., Feb.| Crocker J. B., D, Brashear City, La., Meh, 8, ‘66 

oe Cole 1. F., D, Rock County, Wis., Oct, 17, 'é4. 
- W. Miller, szt., D, Chicago, Oct. 23, "64. Driscoll Jer., D, Brashear City, Nov. 24, '64. 

0. F. Kellogg, corp. B, Lexington, March 12, 64. Dow Joel ©., M, Port Lyon, May 27, '65, 

Frank C. Cooley, G, Washington, Dec. 9, '64, Ee Ed. B., C, Chattanooga, March 22, "65, 

Wm. H, Peevy, M, Fort Lyon, Novy, 26, "ht. Eley Erastus, D, str. Julia, Feb. 6, "64. 


DIED OF DISEASE. lon R., A, Battery Rodgers Va., Dec. 14, '64. 
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Flanders Martin V., A, Washington, Dec. 11, °61 |Sumles James W., D, Fort Berwick, Oct. 9, 64. 


Fowle Royal A.. B, Loulsviile, dun. 14, "G4. Sewin Wa. A. D do " 
Filatrean Poul, D, Fort Jackson, duly 28, 4, Thomas Wm. Il., Dd, do ork "ei. 
Hill George $1 Cairo, Get. 1) 64, Townsend H.W. D, do Sept. 13, "64. 
Henry Russell, EB, Fort Lyon, June 25, 65. Wade ty, P., A, Battery Rodgers, Va., Sept, 21, 64, 


Johnson ©. A., 0, Chattanooga, April 26, '64. Wood A, G., B, Camp Nelson, Ky.. Aug. 10, / 
Jones George ., 1), irashear City, Dee, 3,64, [Web Dewitt. D, Fort Tae ed: July oe ia. ws 


Jones Poter, D, Fort Berwick, Aug. 22, G4. Wilson Joba, D, Port Berwick, Lu, A B 
Kyle John If.,'D, Fort Jackson, March 14,66, [Wardwell GON, D, da a ae ad 
Loomis George, C, Chattanooga, Feb. 10, "64, Willana Geo. D,, D. New Orleans, Sept 15, “Ot. 
Meacham W. K., D, Fort Jackson, July 1 ‘h4 Wagner Bernard, D, fort Berwiek, Oct, 25, 4. 
MeKinney Aionzo, fh, do July 22, Gf, | Wells David O., D, Mailison, March 51, Wd, 
Mahan Peter, D, Port Nerwick, Aug, 23, ‘D4. , 

Mellor Samuel H., [}, rastear City, Nov. 8, “G4 | DIED OF ACCIDENTS. 


Olson Daniel, ©, Davenport, fa,, June a0, Go. 
Overacre W. L., D, Mir *Caleh Hunt, Ist b., A, Milton, Wis., Dee. 2. 


Ostrander T. L., D, Fert Berwick, Sept. 1,64, PAUStin S., D, trans, North Amerien, Dee. 2 
Palmer John, A, Fort Cass, Va., Wet, be "62, | *Boyden J. \ 
4, UA 


* Railroud accident. + Drowned, 


Killed in Action.. + 
Divd of Disense —. re 68 
‘Med of Accident........ f 
| aa 
TORE Sin s.-cowe 4nd. ep mrcens cinenvunedwiee 3 


THIRTY-NINTH REGIMENT. 


SHOT ON PICKET. Cole, Nathan, T, Chicago. 
Frank A, Woodrutt, Corp I, Memphis, Now, 21, WH. hag i Some aan ee 
Jones, Wri. H., By Menytis, Aug. 21, ‘Ste |Heth, Catt, G. Memiyitls, Aue th, oa 
Stinson, Alexander, G, Memphis, Aug. 21, ‘Ot, Iloover, Ell, D, General iluspitul, Aug. 2, 4, 
ee Fert as Lapham, Jetferson, D, Meaiphis, Aus. 10, Ya. 
DIED OF DISEASE, Lyman, J. HL, A, Uairo, 7: il 
Charles Blackwell, Ist Lt... Memphis, July 2b, 4) Martin, Wri, D, Menauptiis, 3 
Freeman, W Erskine, Sengt, 4, Memphis,.fnly15,"H4.| Place, Bugene, BD, do 
David 1 iy, © kK, do Aug, 15,1, Raymond, Ellis, B, do 
ed, Theumuer, G, do duty 27, BE. | Reed, Joseph, K, do 
Burlinguwe, 4. F., K, Memphis, July 6, ‘bd. Stingou, Eugene, G, do 
Cady, Jarses M, I, St. Louis. 


The following list has been collected from many different catalozucs of the dead, 
taken from the graves of Union soldiers at the South. A few of the names are 
probally a repilition of gome in the previons roll, with w slight variation; 


i. Whittim, D. 1%h Tet, Belle Isle, Jan. 26. GL |. Anderson, B, 1th, Danville Va., 4 


Nie Jenters 1, 2d, flo Qe, s, M3. | A. Fiexon, B, Lith, do 
dos, Asher, Tt, (th. ilo Oct, 3,65. [AL dT, shoper, K, 2ist. tho 
A. Mart, — Sith, Libby Prigon. Up W Clougherty 210th de 
©. Mebonall, A, let, Danville, Va., Dee, 1, 68. W. Barden, EB. 19th, lo 
David Burr, F, ist, do Dec. $1, 4. (R. 8, Briggs, EB, sith, tlo 
C. Jacohsen, K, 10th, No J. Koil, EB. oath, ilo 
T. W. Chapin, dre Bat, do G, Macey, B, 8ith, do 
John Geberlin, Gr, 2 do ‘Corp. ert, [, Sith, do 
WoW, Dorreh, B, loth do |P, Neiw, K, Sith, ilo Get. 5, U4. 
P, Addigon, Uf, 1th, ile J, Boyle, FL 27th, de Oot. SH. 
I. T. Austin, A, 2ts¢, de dwards, D, 2th, os 
3 aoe 


Sergt. J. A. Jore B, 2tst, do 


‘Thos. Hanston, ©, ith, do do 
J. Taylor, P, 24th, tho ' da 
£. Jacobson, K, Mth, ‘le Feb, 1, Wd _¥. Starkey, do 
kK. Todd. B, 1th, de Meh. 4, G4. [A. ©, Hiekman, BE, do 
J. Dokl, K, oth, do Meh, 10, @4, 43, W. Docrathy, H, 2th, ie 
Y. B. Swan, K, 10th, do Meh, 23,61. 8. Wileox, 1, Seth, City Point, 
E_ EB. Willet. A, 1st, do Meh, ‘G1. J, M, Meyers, F, oth, do 
J. Reid, Wy ath, do Meh. E. Martin, D, 5th, do 
3. Starkson, HU, 13h, do Apr. 3, ‘64, C, 3. Burpee, K. 5th, do 
P. Fatrick, ©, 10th, do Apr. 6, t4. 1. Simmonds, A, tth, do 
i) ‘ 


is 
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W. Miller, H, 7th, do J, Richlin, D, 1st Cay., Andersonville. 

Lt. 0. Hf. Meyon, ‘A, Sth, City Point. H, Bower, A, Ist, do May. 24, "4. 
Serg. C, Gastin, D, Sith, do T. Fay, R, Ist, do June, 4, ‘64. 
Serg. D. Waltz, D, 3Tth, do Jno. Dayo, L, Ist Cay., do July 13, "64. 
W. Prithen, G, osth, do W, Shoop, @, lst, do July 18, 64. 
P, Fisher, H, sth, do Jno, Cavenough, H, Ist, do Aug. 9, TH. 
Ohas. Jenkins, Bat. A, H. Ar. do M. Greenwalt, ©, ist Cay., do Aug. 14, 64. 
Joseph Carson, F, 7th, do E, Latur, A, 1th, do Aug. 29, G4, 
J. Weston, — do E, Willis, E, Tth, do Oct. 2, "Gt 
Henry Neigenfrind, F, 19th, do M, Cronning, ©, 7th, do Oct. 5, A. 
W. G. Butler, G, 19th, ao Wo. Nef’, 1, 82d, do Oot. 5, 't4, 
E. Baunderson, A, 2th, Meade's Station, Va. ¥, Winchell, D, 17th, do Oct. 6. "64. 
Jobn Greenhouse, STeh, do P. Hanes, D, ton, do Oct. 6, G4. 
B, W. Leicester, A, Stth, do N. Robinson, T, 15th, flo Get, 

Henry Ganer, F, 8th, do F, Masterson, By 1th, do Oct. 

Serg. Mippies Peaches, F, 38th, do Hf, Worlfinger, H, 12th, do Oct. 

O. Sa—si—ka, F, sth. do C, Holenbeck, A, 18th, do Oct. 

Stephen Schott, F, 38th, do Cp. BV. McCarty, E,isth, do Oct. 

M. Whitt, K, 37th, do 8. Batterson, K, 10th, fo Oct. 28, "4, 
K. D. Froitman, 3¢th, do Corp. C, P. Packer, 1, Ist, do July 20, '64, 
Fred, Rohte, H, 8Tth, do G, Reid, K, 12, do Aug. 7, Bd. 
John B. Claro, ©, Sth, do A. Denmark, A, Ist Cay. do 

J. Tanner, Tih, Petersburg. C. Merrell, K. 4th Cav., do 

Corp. Robt. F. Webb, A, ath, Petersburg, E, Nelzon, B, 1th, do 

Chas. C, Vanalstein, G. Sth, Sailor's Creek, Va. |W. H. Fountain, A, 16th, do 

J, Ferguson, E, 15th, Millin, Ga, R. Blakely, P, 1ith, do 

Thomas Smith, G, 4th, do W, R. Fereuson, B, 4th, do 

John Austin, G, déth,’ do D. B. David, B, 25th, do 

A. Knapp, 12th, E. Antone, D, sist, do 


do 
R. Allen, B, Ist Art., do 


The total number of deaths reported by the Adjatant General ie 10,752. A few names have been 
added to the foregoing list, 


APPENDIX LIST. 


The following are names, omitted, of soldiers who died in consequence of military service, etl 
from disease, most of them after being disebarged, - we pe 


Wm. A, Rundle, First Regiment, Co. G, of disease, Milwaukee, Dec. 7, 1202, 
Wilham Nirienger, Sth Reg. Co. D, of fever in Maryland. 

Frank Thomas, 7th Dattery, Memphis. 

Francia Banks, do. do. 


Other names will be added in future editions, tf obtained. 


gay 
| 2BAUTS , 


KC 


APPENDIX. 


Taz Caicago Consprracy.—Previous to the autumnal election of 1864, an’ exten- 
sive conspiracy al ihe West was discovered, which had 500,000 enrolled members, 
pledged to ‘take up arms against any government found waging war against a 
peaple endeavoring to establish a government of their own choice.” Tt was de- 
sigued to combine Canadian refugees with 6,000 of the treasonable order in 
Chicago, attack Camp Douglas, at that city, on election night, Nov. Sth, liberate 
the 8,000 rebel prisoners there, and then, having 4 force of 20,000 men, sweep 
through the Western States at will, receive large accessions of other conspirators, 
engage in wholesale rowbery, arson antl assassination, shift the war from the South 
to the North, and secure the independence of the Confederacy, 

Col. B. J. Sweet, Wien commandant at Camp Douglas, and previously of the 
2ist Wisconsin Regimont, first had a singular impression of coming danger, then 
quickly a confirmatory revelation through a detective. He selected one of tho 
prisoners, who protessed to be loyal, shrewdly managed to have him escape, then, 
watchiog him with a military police, so that he should not act the part of a traitor, 
even if disposed, employed him to ferret out the designs and movemouts of the 
conspirators. The deep-lsid plots, the midnight conferences with noted rebels, 
the secret reports to the commandant, lis wily and suceesstul instructions at each 
step, and his swoop upon the traitors at just the right time, mark Lim as a genius 
ands general. Among the rebels he arrested, were Co). G. St. Leger Grenfell, 
the guerrilla, Morgan's Adjutaat General, the noted Capt. Cantril], and Vol. Vincent 
Marmaduke, brother of Gen. Marmaduke, Chicago was saved from terrible 
massacre aud arson, and one of the chief hopes of the rebels, one of the foulest 
plots that ever emanated from Richmond, was defeated aud turned with the sting 
of shame and indignation upon its inventors, Col. Sweet was brevetted Brigadier 
General in the Veteran Reserve Corps. 

CuustiaN Cosnmssion.—Wisconsin bore an important part in the Christian 
Commission service before the date of the state organization. Mr. K, A. Burnell, 
while a Sabbath School missionary, really engaged in that work at the opening of 
the war. Le and SN. Millerd, John Rice, and others, established @ prayer- 
meeting in the camp of the Washburn eavalry in December, 1861, from winch 
followed a revival of religion. When Gov, Harvey went to tho battle-feld of 
Pittsburg Landing, he found Mr. Burnell ut Cairo, and urgently invited him to join 
his company. Before reaching the field, the Governor proposed that he should 
enter the service of the State to labor for the moral and religious benefit of the 
soldiers, and « few hours before his death he commissioned him for three months 
for that work. He spent four weeks among the wounded at Shiloh, and then went 
by steamer with sixty Wisconsin disabled soldiers to Cincinuati, On that steamer 
was practically commenced the Christian Commission service of giving, along with 
the gospel, clean shirts, stockings aud drawers, and cleau feet, hands and faces to 
goldiers who tad been unwastied for tveeks after the battle. The Western Army 
Committee was not formed, at St. Louis, until the following autumn. Under the 
joint appointment and support of that Comuniltec, and the Plymouth church, of 
Milwaukee, Mr. Burnell formally entered upon his long and useful career in the 
Christian Commission work. In February, 1862, he, with one ton and a half of 
reading matter, visited the soldiers stationed between St. Louis and Vicksburg. 
He soon after located an important branch of the Christian Commission at the 
Gayoso House, in Memphis, where a daily religious service was held through = 
war, dnd whonce were scattered among the soldiers, testaments by the thousand, 
religious newspapers by the hundred thousand, and pages of Lecte hear? hae 
books by the million. Mr, Burnell spent over three years at Nashville, © ae: 
nooga, Corinth, Helena, Little Rock, Island Number Ten, New Orleans, Re 


River, and other places. 


. 
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Cou. Groner B. Boveram, whose portrait appears in the secon? edition, was 
born in Rochester, New York, April 29th, 1821, He care to Milwaukee in 1342, 
where he has been laboriously and honorably occupied as a builder. He was 
Captain of Co. A in the three months First Wisconsin Infantry, and Major when 
that regiment was reorganized for three years service. September tth, 1362, he 
took command of the regiment, and faithfully shared the fortunes of that brave 
body of wen in camp, campaicus and battles to the end, He was respeeted and 
beloved ly his soldiers for his kindness, prudence, conslaney and bravery, and 
now that he has been spared Lo relurn bo civil life, he eminently deserves well of 
lis fellow citizens. 

Tau: Fiest any TWENTY-riest? at CareRamavca.—Ou Friday night, Sept. 18th, 
1863, when Bragg’s and Rosecrans’ armies, though ignorant of each other's move- 
ments, were silently marching nearly abreast, on opposite sides of the Chickamauga 
river, toward Ohattanoaga, each striving for possession of the gaps through Mission 
Ridge, Gen. Starkweather's Lrivade led the advauce of the Union forces, and at 
dawn the next morning took position in front of one of those passes, with a large 
forest eee them toward the cuemy, One ford of the river Rosecrans had failed 
hab ings ioeg ed gee onneer through it in great pumbers. Firing was soon 

ripe stance, and the igade wlvanced rapidly into the woods in column 
o : regiments, and were marebiug by the flaok when they were unexpectedly struck 
RY a heavy force of the enemr, coming upon them in a diagonal direetion. The 
er Regiment being in front, gave way, when the First 

iseousin nobly met the rebels and momentarily repulsed them. There the 
gallant, young and beloved Capt. Mitehell, of Milwaukee, fell, and also the brave 
exemplary, and faithful Capt. Heald, of Shebergan county. But the regiment was 
soon toreed back, und the next one, the Twenty-fourth Ilinois, also ‘gave way. 
The three regiments, disorganized and retreating, broke through the lines of th 
Twenty-first, who had been lyin: i AED EAU. ys " a 
y , who had been lying down for security. But with a grand bravery 
they rose and opened a terrible tire upon the advancing for, and did not full back 
until the Fourth Indiana Battery, mostly without drivers, alse dashed upon them 
biped e wens a sa further to maintain their kines. Col. Hobart ordered 
ub, ust after, however, a portion of the Twenty-tirst joi Thi 
bg ant re-captured the battery. F : sas toumiieniaeaiaiameni 

MSCAPE FROM Lizby Prisos.—The plun of esos i i 

; PRISON. 0 seape from Libby ; 
the celebrated tunel, originated with prisoners curred at Srinieonanae ge 
aes bey - core three divisions, overwhelm the wuard, liberate our men in 

yorton Buildings and on Belle Isle. seize an a 300 Nee thavaltes tf 
SMivuedurduate i.e died i an arsenal, and fire the eity, if not 
a las revealed the project to th emy. A se 

plan, suggested by Col, Hobart, was to dress in citizen’ hermueaaltie cone 
tye eae wile wean . ss in cifizen’s elutes und pitss Ue cuard 
y iN es, Several escaped, but through th idati 

dis Gn TEENT Cone tes but. throogt the trepidation of ong, 
tedious. It ered eouas i Sonia be : " iia Mette wa i and 

: gc Win ies 1e We ri Melisva oft 
nti to another, and theu trough the full a caer be cae janprigs 
shed. The digging was done at night from a room in whi Sak co oe ae 
posited, and whieh, was visited Sie bg ce on gg ee i 
escaped, and 57 reached our lines Cale "Weatoand Hot Sie Sendiod St eo 
& ¥ 2. “s " -| art, 4 Fy A 
and Weston were among the former umber, and the to ine Snel: Motaa 
Gen, Hobart liad command of one of (he lwo div isit banat Meet pein 
ee stad prominent in the mauayement of Dewlisle amie i a 
tH CAvAL cours.—Af ar)’ ‘ forage 

iithin Vin of Merl, an ball Goo potions ie el Ge ee eno 
was the clerk, @. W. Penlacen #4 =i ste iene of the war. Nelson Porter 
sioned officer, was one of the ‘foremost silveas h ek Ce nbuseemete: 
Karl's death he reeeived a wound fram’ whisk fe sn yet modest, Svon after 
though able to engage in the usefal and hor “able cg hal Ak = 2 rath 

Biocearimoa Mewonaxpa.— Sergeant pe ble calling of school instructor 
Memphis, Aug. 21st, 1864, was the lirst oe aaa. fe Se ee 
joining Co, A. First Wiscousin Infantry, in Bs - rom the town of Wauwatosa, 
tent mate of Geo. Drake, the first Wisconsin - ree months serviec. Te was a 

belli uke, th rst Wiseonsin goldier who fell i ‘ 
rebellion, and was with him at the time of his 4 gots = wee ee Oe 
remembered by all bis comrades fur his ear gy oper n tcte rae pts 
Wide Ms ktikican of besten ames pe ers futriotism and undinehing courage, 
2 0 Sa Jolin Grahum, killed at Diese Drow back "i ap ree Aa 
siguting a piece of artill : 4 oads, Dee, 31st, 1862, whil 

ery: waa Go uinke ‘i 2, while 
Aa uative of Canada, but adhered to our cause 
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with a devotion worthy the bravest of her own soos, The lose of such men to the 
cr Was not adequately represented by one name dronped from the muster 
rolls, 

Andrew J, Wright, of Brookfield, Wis, was wounded at Parker's Cross Roads, 
but recovered, and was taken prisoner al Guutown, sent to Auders ile, and 
from there to Salisbury, where he probally died, ag no farther reeard oi aim has 
been discovered, Ile was a man aud soldier worthy of special mentiou. 

Brever Coaomsstons.—Governor Fairchild lias iss umler Leneral Orders, 
No. 3, dated Oet eh, 1866, brevet commis-iuns to the following soldiers: 

Wersseet, Avervstcs G., of Madison, Sergt. Maj, sth Jun, is made Captain by 
brevet, to rank fram June 6, 1864: In recounition of his extraordinary courage 
during the '* Red River Expedition." and of his pulhuitry at Lake Ghicut, Ark., 
June 6, 1864, and at Nashville, Tona., Dor, 14, 1861, where he was severely 
wountied while in the foremost rank of the column wl assault 

Heauer, Taos, of Green Buy, Sergeant, Cn, i, 17th tat, Captain by brevet 
from July 4, 1565: In reeugnition of his gallantry a: Vicksburg, Miss., and of his 
distinguished gallantry in swimmiay the Black Eovor, Miss. aud in thee of the 
enemy's fire bringing off « bout which enubled the «wivanee of our ary to eras. 

Mooxs, Dantxn B.. of Miilin, Wis., Sergeant, Co. H, 11th Inf, Ist Lieutenant 
by brevet from Apr, 9, 1865: In recognition of lis diinguished gallantry in the 
assault on Blakeslee, Ala., April 4, 1865. 

Baapiey, Jous T., of Madison, Sergeant, Co. G, 11th Taf, 1st Lieutenant by 
brevet from May 1, 1863: In recognition of his conspiciuons Lravery at the battles 
of Port Gibson, Miss., May 1, 1863, Big Bluck River, Mies, Muy 17th, 1863, 
Vicksburg, Miss., May 22, 1863, Jackson, Miss., July, (803, aud Manstield, La., 
April 8, lee. 

ieee, Epwiy M., of Mauston, Wis,, Private, Oo. Ky 12h fut, Ist Lieutenant 
by brevet from July 21, 1864: In recounition of his censpicn sis eallautry at the 
battle of Bald Hill, near Atlanta, Ga., July 21, 1864, where, a a charge of the 
regiment upon the enemy's works, disregarding a severe wounl received in the 
ankle, he kept on with his comrades until brought to the ground be a dangerous 
wound in the right foot, which subsequently made amputation of the leg beluw tho 
knee necessary. . 

Fourresen, Frank, of Madison, Sergeant, Co. A, Gth Tut. lst Lientonant by 
brevet from Sept. 17, 1862: For conspicnous gallantry at the Waites of Anticnm, 
Md., Chuncellorville, Va., Gettysburg, Pa., Wilderness, Va., Gold Harbor, Va., 
Weldon Railroad, Va., and Five Forks, Va. — 

Arwoop, Univer A., of Ithica, Wis., Corporal, Co. B, 20th Inf, Captain ty 
brevet from Dee. 7, 1862: In recognition of distinguished gallantry and daring 
displayed by Lim on the following occasions: 7 

At the taking of a rebel battery by the regiment at Prairie Grove, Ark., Dec. 7, 
1862, where he captured two rebel artillerymen, ‘ : 

Tn charging a rifle pit at Vicksburg, Mies., where he was the frst man in the 
charge, and alone took several prisoners helore the detailed party came up. : 

At Morganzia, La., where he was taken prisoner and made his escape from a 
guard of six rebel soldiers wl one Lieutenanr, bringing to camp willl him the arms 
of the Lieutenant. At Spanish Mort, opposite Mobile, Ala., where, on the first 
night of the investment, the command being short of beef, he entered the rebel 
lines and drove therefrom to the Federal camp 30 head ot” cattle, : : 

Barsey, Jouy A., Co. B, 10th Regiment Wis, Vol. Inf,, as Captain by brevet, 
to rank from Oct, $, 1862; In recognition of conspicuous personal gallantry on the 
following occasions: 

e At the battle of Perryville, Ky., where the color-bearer and all of the pe 
guard having been killed or wounded, he seized the colors. snd, reyasdiost of his 
own sufety, brought them off the feld under wu terrible tire from the enc ny: 

Also at the battle of Chickamauga, Ga., Sept. 19h and 2th, 1863, where, 
though sick and exeused by the medical officers trom duty, he left the ne apraTees8 
at the first sound of battle, and taking his place in the ranks of his company, ought 
until he received a wound in his left arm, which rendered amputation rere 

Sergeant Mordecai $. Smith, Co. H, 29th Regiment WwW isconsin Vv olunteer Wantry, 

Ta " k from May 16, 1863, “in recoguition of con- 
as 1st Lieutenant by brevet, to ran day Lb, = t Champion Hills 
spicuous personal gallantry displayed by him at the battle o} P i 
Mississippi,”’ 
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